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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Office  of  the  Industrial  Welpake  Commission, 

San  Francisco,  January  4,  1915. 
Sir: 

In  compliance  with  Chapter  324,  Statutes  of  1913,  we  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  the  first  hiennial  report  of  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission. 

Bespeetfnlly, 

INUITSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION, 

Prank  J.  Murasky, 

Chairman. 
To  nis  Excellency,  Hiram  W,  Johnson, 
Goi-ernor  of  tke  State  of  California. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  act  establishing  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  became 
effective  on  August  10,  1913.  On  September  16,  1913,  the  governor 
appointed  the  following  persons  as  commissioners,  for  the  terms  indi- 
cated: 

Judge  Prank  J.  Murasky,  San  Francisco,  for  the  term  ending  Sep- 
tember 16,   1917; 
A.  Bonnheim,  Sacramento,  for  the  term  ending  September  16, 1916 ; 
Katherine  Philips  Edson,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  term  ending  Sep- 
tember 16.  1915; 
Walter  G.  Mathewson,  San  Jose,  for  the  term  ending  September  16, 

1914; 
A.  B.  C.  Dohnnann,  San  Prancisco,  for  the  term  ending  Septem- 
ber 16, 1914. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  San  Francisco  (in 
October  6,  1913.  Judge  Frank  J.  Murasky  wa-s  elected  ehairniau  and 
Air.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  was  requested  to  net  as  temporary  secretary. 
A  number  of  meetings  were  held  at  which  persons  familiar  with  economic 
and  sociological  questions  were  invited  to  advise  with  the  Commission 
r-nd  give  their  help  and  advice  on  the  work. 

The  original  intention  was  to  have  the  investigations  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  but  thi.s  was  found  impractical  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  bureau  was  already  overburdened  with  its  regular  work 
and  could  not  give  enough  time  to  the  special  work  of  this  Commission. 

On  January  2, 1914,  the  ComJnission  opened  permanent  offict's  in  San 
Francisco  and  appointed  II.  A.  Scheel  secretary.  OfiBces  were  also 
opened  in  Los  Angeles  at  a  later  date  in  order  to  expedite  the  work. 
Ah  soon  as  the  Commission  was  permanently  orgiiuized  plana  for  the 
conduct  of  the  work  and  investigations  of  the  Conuiiission  were  adopted. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  was  divided  into  six  large  divisions: 

(1)  Investigations. 

(2)  Preliminary  conferences. 

(3)  Wage  boards. 
{4)   Public  hearings. 

(5)  Rulings. 

(6)  Law  enforcement. 

This  report  deals  with  the  first  two  divisions,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
complete  these  before  the  Commission  could  enter  upon  the  work  in 
the  other  divisions.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the  Com- 
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missiou  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  first  "aHcertain  the  wages 
paid,  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  and  employment  in  the  various 
occupations,  trades  and  industries  in  which  women  and  minors  are 
employed  in  the  State  of  California,  and  to  make  investigations  IdIo 
the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  such  women  and  minors." 

Investigators  were  placed  in  the  field  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
and  the  investigations  have  betu  diligently  pursued  to  the  present, 
an  enormous  amount  of  information  having  been  gathered.  The  pre- 
liminary conferences  with  representatives  of  various  industries  were 
really  an  adjunct  to  the  investigations.  These  conferences  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  first  hand  information  from  persons  con- 
versant with  the  industries  under  considenition,  and  for  the  further 
purpase  of  obtaining  their  cooperation. 

The  Commission  early  realized  that  little  headway  could  be  made 
with  its  investigations  unless  it  had  the  cooperation  of  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  The  conferences  were  eminently  successful  in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  understanding  by  the  employer  of  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  law,  and  in  establishing  a  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  in  assisting  the  Commission  in  malting  its  inves- 
tigations. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  make 
its  investigations  fit  nay  preconceived  ideas,  nor  has  it  attempted  to 
act  hastily  in  order  to  meet  any  popular  clamor. 

While  the  Commission  has  made  no  rulings  fixing  minimum  wages, 
the  effect  of  its  work  has  been  that,  in  many  instances,  employers  have 
voluntarily  raised  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  paid  in  their  establish- 
ments. The  most  gratifying  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  has 
been  this  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  employers  in  many  industries, 
after  the  Commission  had  begun  its  work  and  the  matter  had  been 
drawn  to  the  employers'  attention. 

The  Commission  believes  that  it  has  pursued  the  correct  policy  in 
postjioning  the  making  nf  rulings  until  it  has  a  thonmgh  knowledge  of 
the  subject  before  it;  al.so.  in  seeking  to  have  the  employers  cooperate 
with  it  rather  than  taking  an  antagonistic  position  against  them.  The 
Commission  wants  to  feel  that  when  its  rnling.s  are  made,  these  rulings 
will  not  injure  the  persons  for  whom  the  benefits  of  the  law  were 
intended. 

The  Commission  was  also  confronted  with  a  peculiar  situation  in 
(!alifornia.  At  the  legislature  of  lOl^t,  when  the  act  creating  the  Com- 
mission was  passed,  then'  was  also  passed  an  act  submitting  to  the 
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people  a  constitutional  ameniliuent  eoninionly  known  as  tlie  "Minimum 
Wage  Amendment. "     The  amendment  read  as  follows: 

"The  le^slatnre  may,  by  appropriate  le^iHlation,  proviiie  for 
the  establi^ment  of  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  and 
may  provide  for  the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of 
any  and  all  employees.  No  provision  of  this  constitution  shall  be 
eoustnied  as  a  limitation  upon  the  authority  of  the  legislature  to 
confer  upon  any  commission  now  or  hereafter  created  such  power 
and  authority  as  the  legislature  may  deem  re{iuisite  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

The  submission  of  this  amendment  virtually  put  the  question  up  to 
the  people  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  in  accord  with  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  The  amendment  was  voted  on  at  the  general  election 
held  on  Xovember  3.  191-1,  and  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  379,311  for, 
and  295,109  against.  The  people  having  dei-lared  in  favor  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  the  Commission  will,  as  aoon  as  all  of  its  infor- 
mation is  compiled,  take  up  the  other  divisions  of  its  work,  namely, 
Wage  Boards,  Public  Hearings,  Rulings  and  Law  Enforcement. 
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SCOPE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  investigation  of  industries  included  the  examination  of  pay  rolls, 
the  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  minors 
were  employed  in  each  establishment,  including  a  description  of  various 
occupations  and  processes,  the  sanitary  condition  of  places  of  work, 
lunch  rooms,  welfare  work,  apprenticeship,  etc.  These  investigations 
were  all  made  at  first  hand  by  the  investigators  of  the  Commission. 

The  investigation  of  individual  employees  included  the  obtaining  of 
individual  schedules  from  employee.^,  investigations  of  living  and  hous- 
ing conditions,  cost  of  living  and  individual  budgets.  The  individual 
schedules  were  distributed  at  the  places  of  employment,  in  envelopes 
provided  with  a  seal.  The  balance  of  the  work  was  done  during  the 
evenings,  by  investigators,  at  the  place  of  residence  of  the  employee. 

These  investigations  were  carried  on  in  the  five  principal  industrial 
and  commercial  centers,  to  wit:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland, 
Sacramento  and  San  Diego. 

The  industries  investigated  so  far  have  l>een: 

1.  Mercantile, 

2.  Laundries. 

:S,  Manufacturing. 

(Candies,  confectionery,  paper  boxes,  clothing,  printing,  pub- 
lishing, tobacco,  shof's.  gloves,  furnishings,  food  pniducts. ) 
4.  Fruit  canning. 
i>.  Telephone  and  telegraph. 
6.  Hotels  and  restaurauts. 

The  investigations  were  begun  after  a  conference  had  been  held  with 
the  representatives  of  the  industry,  and  were  pursued  until  the  indus- 
try was  covered.  The  nature  and  value  of  these  conferences  will  be  ex- 
plained later  in  the  report.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  an  investigator 
went  into  an  industry  concerning  which  conferences  had  been  held,  the 
enijiloyers  imderstood  what  was  wanted  and  the  work  was  greatly  facili- 
tated. In  addition,  we  were  able  to  obtain  information  which  could  not 
have  been  obtained  if  we  had  had  the  opposition  of  the  employers,  as 
the  employees  would  then  have  been  afraid  to  fill  out  their  schedules, 
for  fear  of  offending  their  employers.  In  many  instances  the  employers 
posted  notices  and  issued  circulars  reque.sting  the  employees  to  fill  out 
their  schedules  and  cooperate  with  the  Commission. 

The  usual  procedure  used  in  investigating  establishments  was  as 
follows : 

The  investigator  took  a  copy  of  the  pay  roll  and  made  a  complete 
report  on  the  conditions  of  employnn^nt,  apprenticeship,  welfare  work, 
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etc.,  and  left  individual  schedules  with  the  employees.  These  .schedules 
were  taken  home  by  the  employees  and  returned  the  next  day,  enclosed 
in  sealed  envelopes.  The  envelopes  were  gathered  up  hy  the  investi- 
gator and  opened  in  the  office  of  the  Commission.  These  schedules 
were  then  compared  with  the  copy  of  the  pay  roll.  In  many  instances 
employees  refused  to  fill  out  the  schedules,  but  this  was  to  be  expected, 
as  some  of  them  believed  it  was  an  attempt  to  delve  into  their  personal 
affairs.  The  number  of  schedules  obtained  was  greater  than  we  had 
anticipated.  In  many  establishments  we  obtained  returns  from  75  to 
'tO  per  cent  of  the  employees,  that  is,  in  the  mercantile  establishments. 
It  was  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  these  schedules  in  the  manufacturing 
(establishments.  Over  20,000  of  the  individual  schedules  were  returned, 
but  all  were  not  available  for  tabulation,  many  being  improperly  filled 
out  or  deficient  in  information.  Some  extremely  interesting  tabulations 
have  been  made  from  these  schedules  and  are  given  under  the  chapters 
devoted  to  mercantile  establishments  and  laundries.  (See  Tables  11  to 
30  and  38  to  57.)  These  schedules  bore  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  employees  and  were  used  as  a  basis  for  our  investigations  into 
the  conditions  of  living,  cost  of  living  and  individual  budgets  of  the 
employees. 

The  schedules  selected  for  further  investigation  were  those  of  women 
adrift. 

The  investigators  were  sent  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  employee, 
as  given  in  the  schedule.  The  schedules  were  numbered  and  their 
identity  destroyed  by  tearing  the  slip  containing  the  name  and  address 
from  the  rest  of  the  schedule.  These  investigations  were  made  in  the 
evening  after  working  hours  and  entailed  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  work,  as  it  often  required  three  or  four  visits  before  the  investigator 
could  find  the  employee  at  home.  The  investigator  interrogated  the 
employees  very  closely  on  their  expenditures  and  made  up  a  budget 
on  the  actual  cast  of  living.  The  investigator  also  obtained  a  short 
personal  history  of  the  individual  and  reported  on  the  living  and  hous- 
ing conditions.  All  attempts  to  obtain  budgets  by  mail  proved  useless, 
so  the  work  was  confined  entirely  to  personal  visits.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  will  be  treated  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  cost 
of  living. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living 
from  both  employers  and  employees,  but  these  were  uniformly  unsuc- 
cessful. The  mind  of  the  public  had  been  influenced  by  the  notoriety 
given  to  similar  investigations  in  other  stJites.  This  made  the  employer 
disinclined  to  commit  himself  and  the  employee  prone  to  exaggerate. 
In  this  report  we  have  not  attempted  a  complete  survey  of  the  entire 
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iti<1)iatrial  field,  Thp  report  is  preliminary,  and  no  final  conclusions 
lire  stated.  It  is  our  intention  to  supplement  this  first  report,  from 
lime  to  time,  with  the  rt.'sultsf  of  further  investigations  and  with  more 
%implete  compilations  of  the  material  already  gathered. 

We  have  presented  rather  extensively  the  investigations  into  the 
nereantile  establishments  and  laundries,  these  two  industries  being 
.•mon^  the  lar^st  from  the  point  of  the  number  of  women  employecl. 

We  have  treatetl  nianiifaetnrinp.  and  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
l>anies.  in  a  summary  fashion,  leaving  these  industries  for  further 
investigation. 

In  frnit  canning,  we  have  undertaken  probably  the  most  compre- 
hensive study  ever  made  of  this  much  discussed  industry.  We  held 
eonferenees  with  the  fruit  canners  and  they  agreed  to  keep  complete 
records  for  the  entire  season  of  1914,  showing  the  number  of  hours 
workeil  each  day  and  the  wages  earned  by  each  woman  and  minor 
during  the  entire  season.  The  fruit  canning  industrj'  is  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  eight  hour  law  for  women,  and  we  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  hours  worked  therein.  The  fruit  eanners  agreed 
with  the  Commission  that  correct  information  was  alwolutely  essential 
in  order  to  properly  deal  with  the  industry,  and  further  agreed  to  keep 
the  records  required  to  obtain  such  information.  The  keeping  of  these 
records  has  entailed  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  work  and  a  considerable 
cost  to  the  eanners.  We  are  now  receiving  reports  from  the  various 
canneries  as  fast  as  they  complete  copying  the  record  on  forms  provided 
I)y  the  Commiswion.  In  a  very  short  time  the  records  will  be  complete 
and  we  shall  begin  a  tabulation  of  them.  This  tabulation  will  involve 
a  verj-  large  amount  of  work,  a.s  the  reports  contain  the  individual 
records  of  probably  over  20,(100  women  and  children. 
TABULATIONS. 

In  compiling  the  statistics  on  wages  we  have  aimed  to  make  the  tables 
«»  simple  and  eoniprchensive  as  possible.  Each  wage  table  gives  the 
nnmlK'r  of  women  in  any  wage  group  and  has  two  subdivisions:  a,  show- 
ing the  per  cent,  and  ft,  the  cumulative  per  cent.  The  wages  of  women 
18  years  of  age  and  over  and  those  under  IH  years  have  been  taliulatet] 
separately. 

The  tabulations  submitted  in  this  report  cover  wages  of  22,!)72  women 
18  years  and  over,  and  2,2H!*  women  under  18  years,  being  a  total  of 
L'r.,26]. 

The  wages  were  tabulated  fiiim  pay  rolls  which  were  corrected  as  to 
the  age  of  women  from  individual  schedules,  as  it  was  found  that  in 
most  instances  the  employers'  figures  on  women  under  lf<  years  of  age 
were  not  corrccl.     While  in  some  iastanccn  this  error  was  due  to  indit- 
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ference  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  in  most  cases  it  was  due  to  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  women  to  give  an  older  age  when  seeking 
employment,  believing  that  they  would  not  he  employe<l  if  they  stated 
they  were  under  18  years  of  age. 

Of  the  22,972  women  18  years  and  over  tahulate<l,  21.3  per  cent 
received  under  $8.00;  34.7  per  cent  under  $9.00;  49.1  per  cent 
under  $10,00  per  week;  while  28.5  per  cent  received  $12.00  or  over  per 
week.  Of  the  2,289  women  under  18  years,  41.8  per  cent  received  less 
than  $6.00  per  week.  Almost  half  of  these  minors  received  between 
^5.00  and  $6.99  per  week. 
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CONFERENCES. 
The  ComtnissioQ  at  the  outset  decided  that  its  task  was  not  to  harass 
either  the  employers  or  employees,  but  to  work  with  them  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  true  conditions  in  attempting  to  solve  a  very  difficult 
problem.  It  was  determined  to  hold  preliminarj'  conferences  with  the 
representatives  of  the  various  indu.stries  which  were  to  be  investigated. 
Whenever  the  employers  in  any  indiistry  had  an  organization,  the  Com- 
mission extended  an  invitation  to  the  organization  in  order  that  the 
effects  of  the  conferences  would  reach  throughout  the  membership  of 
such  body.  The  employers  responded  to  the  invitations  to  meet  witli 
the  Commission,  and  these  conferences  brought  about  the  following 
results : 

(1)  Education  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  as  to  conditions 
in  the  various  industries,  from  the  employers'  point  of  view; 

(2)  Education  of  the  employers  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  law  ; 
('.i)   Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  which  facilitated  the 

work  of  investigating  and  insured  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy; 

(4)  Opportunity  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  industries  to 
meet  the  members  of  the  Conimis,sion,  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
persons  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law  and  with  the  policy 
of  the  Commission. 

A  conference  was  held  with  the  representatives  of  organized  labor, 
which  proved  very  instnictive  and  valuable.  Conferences  were  at- 
tempted with  women  in  unorganized  industries,  but  these  proved  unsat- 
isfactory, as  very  few  of  the  women  responded  to  our  invitation.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  make  personal  investigation  of  the  indi- 
vidual employees. 

The  following  conferences  with  employers  were  held  by  the  Com- 
mission at  the  places  and  dates  indicated : 

1.  LnunciriKM Sau  Fraiivisto Jan.  30,  l!tl4 

2.  (.'anily-coufectJonery   San  Fraucisco Jan.  31,  li»14 

:(.  Mprcatitilc    Sun  I'rautiiso Jon.  31,  11114 

4.  McrcHulile    Loa  Angeles Feb.  13.  1914 

r..  Laundries I.oa  Angeles Feb.  13.  1914 

li.  Candy-confectionery   Lob  Angeles Feb.  U.  1914 

7.  Cunning    I»s  Angeles Feb.  14,  1814 

8.  Mercantile    Sncraniento    Feb.  21,  1914 

9.  I^uudries   Sacrntnento    Feb.  21,  1014 

10.  Candj-confectionery Snemniento    Feb.  21,  1914 

11.  CnnniuK    Sau  Franeiseo Mcb.  13,  1914 

r2.  Dried  fniit  packiug San  Francisco  __ „_Meh.  21,  1914 

13.  liarment    inanutaeturins San  Francisco May  15,  1914 

14,  I'liE^r  l)o:>  manufacturing S.in  Francisoo May  15,  19U 

ir..   J 'rill  ling-book  binding    t^iiu  Francisco May  10,  1914 

m,  lIulelK-rcslnurHnta    Wan  Francisco ,\iig.  28,  1914 
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After  these  conferences,  many  employee  made  investigations  of  their 
own.  Investigations  were  also  made  by  some  of  the  employers'  associa- 
tions, the  most  extensive  of  these  being  the  investigation  made  by  the 
California  Retail  Drygoods  Assoeiation,  which  includes  practically  all 
of  the  large  department  stores  in  the  state.  This  association  made  quite 
an  elaborate  investigation,  and  turned  all  of  its  "material  over  to  the 
Commission. 

The  effect  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  already  noticeable  in  the 
voluntary  raising  of  the  minimum  wage  paid  in  many  establishments, 
particularly  in  the  mercantile  establishments.  The  increase  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  We  submit  for  comparison  the 
wages  paid  in  some  of  the  large  department  stores  in  Los  Angeles,  show- 
ing the  wages  paid  before  and  after  the  Commission  began  its  work. 
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■See  Appendix. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  submitting  this  report  the  Commisaioo  deems  it  advisable  to  review 
briefly  the  laws  and  work  of  other  states.     The  following  states  have 
enacted  laws  creating  a  commission  to  determine  a  minimum  wage  for 
women  and  minors: 

MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS, 
state.  In  Effect. 

Massachusetts    July     1.  1012 

(o)    Utah    May   17,  1913 

Oregon June    2,  1913 

Washinston    June  13,  1913 

Minoeaota   June  26,  1913 

Nebraska - July  17,  1BI3 

-Aug.     ].  1913 


California    Aug.  10,  1913 

Colorado    Aug.  12,  1913 

New  York,  Uteliigan  and  Ohio  pasHrd  laws  providing  for  invest igstioas  and  reports 
to  the  legislature. 

(a)  In  Utah  the  minimum  wage  for  women  was  lixpd  by  an  act  of  the  tegislal^nn'. 
The  law  provides  a  minimum  scale,  as  follows: 

Experienced  adults  $1.25  per  dnj- 

Adult  learners  and  apprentices -90  per  day 

Minors   (under  18  years) .75  per  day 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  is  not  more  than  one  year. 

In  the  eight  states  creating  the  commissions  it  is  provided  generally 
that  these  bodies  may  make  initial  investigations  into  existing  condi- 
tions, and,  if  their  findings  indicate  the  wages  paid  are  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  health  and  welfare  of  a  woman,  they  may  establish  a 
subordinate  board  to  determine  a  minimum  wage  for  each  industry,  or, 
they  may  have  hearings  and  determine  a  wage  themselves.  Subordinate 
boards  for  each  industry  are  mandatory  otily  in  Wisconsin,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Nebraska.  They  are  not  provided  for  in  the  Colorado  law. 
Th«  basis  on  which  the  wage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission, 
or  Wage  Board,  is  the  "necessary  cost  of  proper  living"  or  a  "living 
wage,"  in  five  states,  and  the  "neee.<i8ary  cost  of  living  and  financial 
condition  of  business"  in  Massachiisettj^,  Nebraska  and  Colorado. 

The  laws  apply  to  women  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age  in  all 
the  states  except  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  where  it  is  women  and 
minors  under  21  years;  and  in  Utah  the  law  applies  to  females  only. 

In  all  states  the  commission  may  exempt  defectives  from  its  rulings. 

Special  licenses  may  be  granted  to  learners  and  apprentices  in  seven 
states,  California  and  Colorado  being  the  exceptions.  In  Mas-sachusetts 
and  Nebraska  the  enforcement  of  the  rulings  of  the  commission  is  lim- 
ited to  the  publication  in  newspapers  of  the  names  of  employers  who 
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violate  such  rulings.  In  the  other  states  the  violation  of  a  ruling  of 
the  commission  ia  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  rulings  of  the  commis.sion  may  be  set  aside  by  the  courts 
in  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska,  if  compliance  therewith  would  prevent 
"reasonable  profit";  in  Colorado  and  Wisconsin  if  unrea^nable  or 
unlawful ;  and  in  California,  if  procured  bv  fraud,  or  if  the  commission 
UL-ted  outside  of  its  powers. 

Oregon,  Washington,  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota  are  the  only  statfs 
in  which  the  commissions  have  made  any  ruling  fixing  a  minimum 
wage.  The  rulings  of  the  Oregon  commission  were  attacked  and  the 
case  is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a 
decision  being  expected  at  an  early  date.  An  able  brief  has  been 
written  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Josephine  Goldmark  in  defense  of 
the  Oregon  law.  An  injunction  was  issued  against  the  Minnesota  com- 
mission, estopping  it  from  carrjing  out  its  rulings. 

We  present  herewith,  in  condensed  form,  the  rulings  of  the  commis- 
bions  in  the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington.  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota. 
These  rulings  are  weekly  w^e  rates  unless  otherwise  stated : 

OREGON. 
Chy  at  Portlaod— 

Experienced  Adult.  In  Effect 

Manufacturing $8.U  week  Nov.  10,  1S»13 

Mercantile    0.25  weelt  Nov,  23,  WIS 

Office   40.00  month  Feb.     2,  1!H4 

Balance  of  state — 

All  indnstries 8.2o  week  Feb.     7,  1014 

Inexperienced  adnlt  women.  (10.00  week. 
Maximnm  tengtii  of  learners'  period,  one  year. 

WASHINGTON. 

Over  18  yrs,           UnderlSyrs.  In  BITect. 

Mercantile  " $10.00  week           *(3.00  week  June  27.  Ifll4 

Factoty _., 8.i)0  week             6.00  week  Aug.     1,  1914 

Uundry  and  dye  works 9.00  week             6.00  week  Aug.  24.  Ifll4 

Telephone  and   telegraph _     0.00  week             6.00  week  Sept.    7,  1914 

Apprenticeship,  $fl.00  first  six  months ;  %~.^0  second  nix  months. 

Number  of  apprentices  not  to  exceed  IT  per  cent  of  total  adult  female  employcen. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Brush  industry- 
Minimum  time  rate,  luj  cents  pi'r  hour. 
T^smers  and  apprentices,  65  per  ci'nt  of  miuLmum. 
Apprenticeship  not  longer  than  one  year. 
Piece  workers  must  be  paid  at  least  ir>i  cents  per  liour. 
RnlinE  applies  to  all  minors. 
Effective  Angost  19,  1914. 
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MINNESOTA. 

EnduBtries.     Group   (1)—  Womenor 

yi--.'        ±  ..t  minora  oior- 

Cities  of  the  dlnary  ability.  In  BITect. 

First  clBsa  _ $0.00  week  Nov.  23,   1014 

^rand,  third  and  fourth  clasH... S.W  week  Nov.  23.   3014 

All  other 8,00  week  Nov.  23,   1»14 

iDdaetries.    Group  (2) — 
Cities  of  the 

First  claa.   IS.TT.  wwk  Xov.  2J.  1014 

Second,  tbint  and  fourth  class %:St  week  Nov.  '£&,  11)14 

All  other 8.00  week  Nov.  23,  1014 

Orders  do  not  apply  to   leamew  or  apprentices. 
Group  (1)  :  Mercantile,  office,  waitress  or  hairdremioK  occupation. 
Group   (2)  :  Nfaniifac luring,  mechanical,  telephone,  tele)rra|A,  laundry,  dyeing,  drj- 
cleaning,  lunch  room,  restaurant  or  hotel  occupation. 
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MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  investigation  of  mercantile  establishments  extended  prineipally  to 
the  larger  establishments  employing  a  considerable  number  of  women. 
The  tabulations  submitted  in  this  report  cover  192  establishments  loi-ated 
in  San  Praneisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento  and  San  Diego, 
employing  a  total  of  12,166  women,  of  whom  10.79">  were  adults  18 
years  and  over  and  1,371  minors  under  18  years.  There  an'  also 
employed  in  these  establishments  475  boys  under  18  years  of  age,  but 
these  are  not  included  in  the  tabulations. 

The  establishments  investigated  were  principally  those  coming  under 
the  general  heading  of  department  stores,  dry  goods  stores,  clothing  and 
furnishing  stores.  Retail  candy  stores,  miUinerj-  stores  and  5.  10  and 
15  cent  stores  have  been  kept  separate  (Tables  8-9-10),  biit  the  totals 
are  included  in  the  general  summary  of  mercantile  establishments 
(Table?). 

WAGES. 
There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  different 
lot^alities  and  between  different  est^iblishments  doing  the  same  kind  of 
business  in  the  same  locality.  The  tabulations  (Tables  1  to  lOii)  were 
compiled  from  payrolls  and  give  the  rate  of  wages  per  week,  except  in 
the  eases  of  piece  workers,  in  which  case  the  wages  have  been  computed 
as  the  average  earnings  when  working  full  time.  The  number  of  piece 
workers  in  mercantile  establishments,  however,  is  very  small.  The 
tables  have  been  made  very  complete  so  as  to  require  little  in  the  way 
of  explanation.  Each  table  is  made  up  in  three  parts :  the  first  showing 
the  number  of  women  in  each  wage  group ;  the  second,  the  percentage, 
and  the  third,  the  cumulative  per  cent. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  investigation  covered  4,175  women  18  years  and 
over,  of  which  18.5  per  cent  received  under  $8.(X)  per  week;  31.1  per 
cent  received  under  $9.00  and  44.8  per  cent  under  $10.00  per  week. 
Of  the  403  women  under  18  years  of  age,  62.3  per  cent  received  under 
#6.00  per  week. 

In  Los  Angeles,  of  the  total  4,365  women  18  years  and  over,  the 
investigation  showed  that  13,9  per  cent  received  under  $8.00  per  week; 
29  per  cent  under  $9.00,  and  42.4  per  cent  under  $10.00  per  week.  Of 
the  614  women  under  18  years  55.2  per  cent  received  under  $6.00  per 
week. 

In  Oakland,  of  the  total  1.153  women  18  years  and  over  investigated, 
29  per  cent  received  less  than  $8.00  per  week;  43.4  per  cent  received 
less  than  $9.00  per  week,  and  55,4  per  cent  received  less  thiiu  $10,00  per 
week.  Of  the  167  women  under  18  years  of  age  71.3  per  cent  received 
less  than  $6,00  per  week. 
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In  Sscranieiito.  of  the  total  702  women  18  years  and  over  inve:sti gated, 
38.2  per  cent  received  under  $8.00  per  week ;  53.7  per  cent  received 
under  $9.00  per  week,  and  65.5  per  cent  received  under  $10.00  jm-t 
week.  Of  the  total  146  under  18  years  79.4  per  cent  received  untltir 
$6.00  per  week. 

In  San  Diego,  of  the  total  400  women  18  years  and  over,  31.8  per 
cent  received  under  $8.00  per  week;  43.3  per  cent  received  under  $9.0(1 
and  53.5  per  cent  under  $10.00  per  week.  Of  the  t«»tal  41  under  18 
years  51,3  per  cent  received  under  $6.00  per  week. 

The  investigation  showed  that  the  percentage  of  low  paid  women  in 
mercantile  eatablinhTnent-s  was  least  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
greatest  in  the  city  of  Sacramento. 

The  wages  are  given  separately  for  the  various  occupation  groups. 
For  the  purpose  of  tabulation  the  following  occupation  groups  wcrt' 
adopted : 

1.  Sales. 

2.  Office  and  clerical. 

3.  Factory  and  workroom  handx  {time  and  piece  work  kept  sep- 
arate). 

4.  All  others,  which  includes  wrappers,  raes.sengera,  stock  clerks, 
markers  and  waitresses. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  first  group  of  mercantile  establishments, 
namely:  department  stores,  drj-  goods  stores,  clothing  and  furnishing 
stores,  we  find  that  the  raajorit.v  of  employees  are  employed  as  sales- 
women. 

In  San  Francisco,  14.3  per  cent  of  the  adult  saleswomen  received  less 
than  $8.00  per  week;  29.7  per  cent  received  less  than  $9.00  and  48.5 
per  cent  received  less  than  $10.00  per  week.     (Table  1.) 

In  Los  Angeles,  4.6  per  cent  of  the  adult  saleswomen  received  under 
$8.00  per  week;  17.8  per  cent  under  $9.00  and  36.2  per  cent  under 
$10.00  per  week.     {Table  2.) 

In  Oakland,  28.9  per  cent  of  the  adult  saleswomen  received  under 
$8.00;  43.6  per  cent  under  *9.00  and  5(5.1  per  cent  under  $10.00  per 
week.     (Table  3.) 

In  Sacramento,  24.5  per  cent  of  the  adult  saleswomen  retfeived  under 
$8.00  per  week ;  42.6  per  cent  untler  $9.00  p(;r  week  and  55,8  per  cent 
under  $10.00  per  week.     {Table  4.) 

In  San  Diego,  31  per  cent  of  the  adult  saleswomen  received  under 
$8.00  per  week ;  34.5  per  cent  under  $9.00  per  week  and  56.4  per  i-cnt 
under  $10.00  per  week.     {Table  5.) 

The  tabulations  disclosed  twi)  definite  ^'roups  iiitn  which  the  wages 
fall.  One  is  that  of  the  average  low-priced  saleswomen  and  ranges 
between  $8.00  and  $9.05  per  week.     The  other  is  that  of  the  cxpe- 
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riencad  saleswomen  and  falls  into  the  group  that  rneeive  lt>12.00  and 
over  per  week.  As  stated  before,  the  tabulations  are  based  on  rates  of 
vr&ge.i  and  do  not  include  commissions,  bonuses  or  p.  m.'fi. 

The  second  important  group  of  employees  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments is  workroom  hands,  made  up  principally  of  alteration  hand». 
The  majority  of  these  women  receive  $12.00  and  over  per  week,  but  their 
work  has  not  the  element  of  permanency,  being  afFwted  largt'ly  by  the 
sfasons. 

The  third  group  ia  that  of  office  and  clerical  employees.  Of  the 
adult  women  office  employees  in  San  Francisco,  39.5  per  cent  receive 
under  $10.00  per  week;  while  in  Los  Anpeles,  45.2  per  cent  receive  less 
than  this  amount;  in  Oakland,  51.9  per  cent;  in  Sacramento,  76.8  per 
cent  and  in  San  Diego,  35.1  per  cent. 

Some  stores  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  no  one  at  less  than  $25.00  per 
month,  and  no  one  on  the  sales  force  at  less  than  $30.00  per  month. 
Some  have  a  starting  wage  at  $6.00  per  week  for  minors,  and  $8.00  for 
adults,  while  in  a  few  instances,  no  one,  not  excepting  cash  boys,  is  paid 
less  than  $8.00  per  week. 

Pormerly  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  was  uniformly  lower  than  at 
present.  Now  there  are  very  few  stores  t^ginning  people  at  lass  than 
$20.00  per  month,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  week  was 
the  standard  wage  for  beginners.  Many  stores  pay  salaries  plus  a  com- 
mission  on  all  sales,  or  on  all  sales  after  a  fixed  amount  has  been  sold. 
This  is  more  customary  in  cloak  and  suit  departments  than  in  any 
other,  though  in  some  instances  it  is  the  system  prevailing  throughout 
the  entire  establishment.  Several  stores  inaugurated  the  commission 
.sj-stem  in  the  latter  part  of  1913,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  overpaying 
people  who  were  not  earning  their  wages,  Imt  who  were  too  gotid  to  dis- 
charge, it  being  contrarj-  to  the  cuatom  of  most  establishments  to  re- 
duce wages.  There  is  much  to  be  said  l)oth  for  and  against  the  commis- 
sion system.  It  is  effective  in  raising  a  woman 's  enthusiasm  in  her  work ; 
it  assures  a  fairly  equitable  distribution  of  wages  among  the  lazy  and 
energetic,  giving  the  hard  worker  her  just  share  and  when  combined 
with  a  fair  wage  of  from  $40.00  to  $60.00  per  month  can  work  no  great 
hardship  on  those  whom  fortune  does  not  favor  for  a  month  or  so.  It 
is,  however,  said  to  be  the  cause  of  (;on,stant  friction  and  discord  among 
the  employees  who  are  thereby  placed  in  definite  competition  with  one 
another.  The  fact  that  if  makes  of  each  saleswoman  a  small  self-inter- 
ested merchant  is  often  of  doubtful  value  to  the  employer,  as  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  but  scant  courtesy  to  the  "looker"  and  poor  shopper,  causes 
the  saleswoman  to  neglect  her  stock  work  and  encourages  her  to  show 
only  qnick-selling  goods,  leaving  the  less  popular  articles  uiisbown 
until  they  are  out  of  style   and  have  to  be  marked  down,  or  heavily 
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p.  m.  'd.  The  p.  m.  is  a  boniu  paid  for  tlie  sale  of  odd  sizes,  or  old  and 
unpopular  Roods.  Jfany  saleswnnien  make  from  50^  to  $3,00  or  $4,00 
per  month  on  these  bonuses.  The  amount  of  commission  earned  by  a 
saleswoman  varies  greatly  with  the  cla.<»  of  merchandise  she  i&  sellinpr. 
An  examination  of  the  books  of  a  large  department  store  in  which 
accurate  records  have  been  kept  covering  a  period  of  one  year,  showed 
that  the  average  commission  earned  by  all  saleswomen  in  the  establish- 
ment was  87  cent^  per  week.  In  individual  eases  the  average  ran  from 
$0.02  to,  $6.41  per  week.  This  average,  of  course,  cannot  be  taken  as  indi- 
cative of  the  amounts  earned  in  commissions  by  women  in  other  estab- 
lishments. It  will  be  necessary  for  the  various  establishments  to  keep 
complete  records  covering  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  in  order  to 
determine  the  amount  of  commission  earned.  The  majority  of  estab- 
lishments investigated  are  working  on  the  same  kind  of  commission 
system,  trying  to  devise  a  method  to  increase  efficiency.  The  p.  m. 
practice  is  not  as  popular  as  formerly,  as  it  has  been  found  harmful  to 
the  store  in  the  long  run.  The  customer  to  whom  a  p.  m.'d  article  has 
been  sold  by  an  over-zealous  saleswoman  often  becomes  dissatisfied.  The 
commission  system,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  modem  system  of  cost 
accounting  and  is  apparently  growing  up  with  the  cost  accounting  and 
efficiency  of  department  store  management.  Every  store  has  a  different 
system.  About  the  only  similarity  being  that  they  are  all  working  on  it 
as  a  problem.  Some  establishments  have  installed  an  automatic  salarj' 
advance,  up  to  the  point  where  a  woman  earns  $40  or  more.  Beyond 
that  point  her  advancement  becomes  a  matter  between  herself  and  her 
employer.  The  aim  of  most  establishments  is  t«  base  a  saleswoman's 
wage  on  the  amount  of  goods  she  sells.  The  opportunity  to  make  big 
sales  varies  with  the  different  departments,  although  the  service 
required  in  a  low  sale  department  may  exceed  that  of  a  large  sale  depart- 
ment. This  fact  has  to  be  taken  iuto  consideration  when  apportioning 
wages.  Any  attempt  to  reduce  all  wages  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  sales 
throughout  an  entire  establishment  would  result  in  manifest  unfairness. 
Fines  have  been  discontinued  in  most  establishments,  as  they  have 
been  found  to  be  productive  of  hard  feelings  and  not  tending  to 
efficiency.  A  few  stores  still  impose  fines  for  latene.'fs  and  for  shortages 
by  cashiers.  All  alwenees  are  usually  deducted  from  salary,  with  the 
exception  of  one  hour's  iiersonal  time,  which  is  occasionally  allowed  for 
necessary  vi.sits  to  the  doctor  or  dentist,  or  similar  emergencies.  Absence 
on  the  day  following  a  holiday  is  sometimes  deducted  double.  A  few 
stores  make  no  dedu(^tions  for  absciices.  but  any  employee  found  taking 
advantage  of  this  is  sunmiarily  discharged. 
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HOURS. 

By  law,  the  hours  of  women  and  minors  is  limited  to  eight  per  day 
and  forty-eight  per  week.  The  working  hours  are  usually  between  9  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  A  few  stores  keep  open  on  Saturday  nights  and  a  few 
nights  before  Christmas.  Some  stores  close  at  12:30  or  1  o'clock  on 
Saturdays  during  the  summer  months.  In  some  establishments  extra 
hands  are  employed  on  certain  days  of  the  week  and  Saturday;  these 
are  Jisually  women  who  are  married  and  previously  worked  for  the 
firm.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  concentrate  shopping  into  regular 
hours  the  year  round.  This  is  partieutarly  difficult  in  stores  largely 
patronized  by  laboring  people  who  must  work  all  day  and  can  find  no 
time  to  make  purchases  except  in  the  evenings.  There  are  a  few  part- 
time  workers  such  as  waitresses  who  are  employed  in  the  cafes  and 
cafeterias  in  connection  with  department  stores  where  a  noon  meal  is 
served.  Some  stores  close  at  5:30  or  5:45  p.  m.,  this  being  compensated 
some  time  by  reduction  of  the  lunch  period  to  45  minutes. 

REGULARITY  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 
The  earnings  of  women  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  are 
probably  more  regular  than  in  any  other  industry  investigated.  The 
wages  of  women  who  are  paid  commissions  fluctuate  very  decidedly 
from  month  to  mouth,  so  that  the  woman  employed  in  this  manner  may 
have  no  reasonable  certainty  as  to  what  her  income  will  be  and  is 
unable  to  plan  her  expenses  in  the  future.  Women  in  the  cloak  and 
suit- and  millinery  departments  often  have  to  take  a  vacation  of  a 
month  or  two  twice  a  year,  and  the  majority  of  women  in  the  work- 
rooms rarely  have  over  eight  months'  employment  in  the  year.  At 
Christmas  time  these  skilled  operators  and  saleswomen  are  often  put 
to  work  on  the  regular  sales  force.  As  the  work  is  very  hard  and  the 
wages  reduced,  most  of  them  prefer  to  rest  ratlier  than  accept  such 
an  uncongenial  employment.  The  legal  holidays,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
deducted  from  the  wages  and  a  week's  vacation  is  allowed  to  each  per- 
son who  has  been  in  the  firm 's  employ  for  a  reiisonable  length  of  time, 
iisiially  six  months  or  a  year.  If  the  sea.son  is  dull  the  woman  Is  some- 
times requested  to  take  another  week  at  her  own  e.xpense.  Many  wish 
to  do  this,  anyway,  so  it  is  often  no  real  hardship.  As  the  year  1914 
was  an  unusually  dull  one,  layoffs  were  more  frequent  than  ever  before. 
Many  girls  were  discharged  in  the  universal  effort  to  cut  down  expenses. 
Some  firms  laid  off  part  of  their  force  for  two  or  three  days  each  week 
Christmas  extras  have  from  one  week  to  three  months'  employment,  and 
extra  girls  are  employed  from  time  to  time  for  special  sales  bi-sting  from 
one  day  to  one  week. 
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WELFARE  WORK. 

In  most  of  the  larger  stores  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  matter  of  welfare  work  among  the  women  employees.  In  practieally 
all  of  these  stores  some  provision  has  been  made  for  furnishing  iuneh  at  a 
small  cost,  or  providing  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  women  to  prepare 
their  luneh.  In  some  instances  a  regular  meal  is  aer\'ed,  cafeteria  style, 
at  prices  ranging  from  2\  cents  to  15  cents  per  dish,  this  charge  cover- 
ing the  cost  of  materials  only,  not  taking;  into  account  the  cost  of  fuel, 
labor  and  rent  which  the  store  pay.-j.  Some  employers  find  that  if  their 
girls  can  obtain  a  hot,  nourishing  meal  at  noon  for  small  cost,  they  are 
verj'  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  it  aen-es  to  keep  them  well  and 
to  reduce  the  loss  and  trouble  incident  upon  frequent  absences  for 
Mckness.  Others  sen'c  only  hot  drinks,  sandwiches  and  rolls-,  others 
have  a  gas  plate  upon  which  the  girls  are  at  lilwrty  to  make  themselves 
a  hot  drink  to  supplement  a  cold  lunch  which  many  bring  from  home. 
Lunch  rooms  are  of  various  degrees  of  attractiveness,  ranging  f  mm  the 
spacious  sunny  room  on  an  upper  fioor  to  a  dark,  cramped,  cold  room 
in  the  basement  where  old  new.spapers  form  the  only  table-cloths.  A 
few  have  pianos  in  connection  with  these  rooms,  either  at  one  end  or  in 
an  adjoining  room.  One  store  employs  a  pianist  during  the  lunch  hours 
and  all  those  who  wish  can  dance  on  the  excellent  fli>or  of  the  lai^e 
room  provided  for  that  piirposc.  Many  find  that  this  exercise  so  aids 
the  circulation  that  it  provides  a  genuine  relaxation  and  rest,  others 
are  unable  to  indulge  in  so  violent  a  pastime.  For  them,  couches  with 
blankets  are  provided,  as  well  as  easy  chairs  in  a  reading  room,  well 
stocked  with  magazines  and  newspapers;  others  sew  upon  their  own 
clothing  or  make  embroidered  Christmas  gifts  in  the  sewing  room,  and 
others  take  the  air  under  the  awnings  of  the  rmif  garden.  Hot  and  cold 
shower  baths  also  may  be-  taken  by  those  whose  home  facilities  are 
inadequate  to  their  needs.  Thiwe  many  penpii.sites  are  not  of  course  to 
l»c  found  in  every  store,  but  several  make  some  slight  effort  toward  pro- 
viding for  their  employees'  comfort  and  recreation  during  the  noon 
hour.  Many  of  the  larger  stores  have  social  elulw  which  give  occasional 
dances,  dinners,  theatre  and  card  parties,  attendance  upon  which  is  a 
penpiisite  of  memliership,  but  is  more  often  a  privilege  to  be  purchased 
at  a  modi'rate  price.  Out?  store  employs  a  director  of  recreation,  whose 
siieeial  duty  it  is  to  organise  and  supervise  all  such  social  cIuIb,  as  well 
as  dress-making  and  millinery  elasse.s.  amateur  theatricals  and  the  like. 
In  this  instance  a  membership  is  free  These  clubs  are  often  the  only 
social  life  Ihe  girls  have,  am!  their  activities  an'  a  sourci'  of  great  pleas- 
ure 1o  the  memlM'rs. 

A  hospital  room  containing  a  couch,  a  medical  cabinet  and  a  few 
simple  remedies  is  provided  for  the  use  of  both  customers  and  employees 
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in  cases  of  emergency  in  some  stores.  The  matron  prositlin":  over  thia 
room  is  sometimes  a  trained  iiiirsc.  A  doctor  and  dentist  iu  attendanue 
for  a  few  hours  every  day  frive  their  services  free  to  employees  of  one 
of  the  large  firms. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism  of  these  various  kinds  of 
welfare  work,  both  by  the  employees  and  by  the  managers  of  other 
firms  which  do  not  indulge  in  anything  of  the  .sort.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  hold  employees  by  these  methods  than  by  paying  fair  wages; 
that  firms  deem  it  good  policy  to  give  this  charity,  thereby  keeping  their 
help  in  a  constant  state  of  gratitude  from  which  they  are  not  likely  to 
digress  long  enough  to  organize  for  the  betterment  of  their  conditions 
by  their  own  efforts.  As  minimum  wages  have  risen  steadily  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  in  the  store  doing  the  largest  amount  of  this 
sort  of  work,  the  first  criticism  is  of  doubtful  validity.  The  fact  that  no 
form  of  labor  organization  is  found  in  establishments  where  welfare 
work  is  scorned,  partially  disproves  the  second  also.  While,  of  the  fact 
that  it  adds  notably  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  living  for  many 
people  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  stores  which  do  this  sort  of  work 
believe  that  it  pays.  A  loyal,  happy  and  healthy  working  force  can  give 
more  and  better  service  than  an  unenthusiastic  half-alive  set  of  people 
can.  It  is  contrarj'  to  their  policy  to  discharge  people  for  inefficiency, 
for  by  so  doing  they  realize  that  they  merely  shift  the  burden  on  to 
someone  else  and  take  in  its  place  the  shifted  burden  of  inefiiciency 
from  another  store,  or  a  raw  recruit  cfjually  as  bad.  They  believe  that 
in  most  cases  efficiency  can  be  created  and  fostered  in  the  individual, 
and  her  loyality  bo  assured  that  a  permanent  and  capable  force  can  be 
maintained  which  will  give  the  maximum  quality  and  quantity  of 
service  to  the  public  and  greatest  profit  to  the  store. 

In  addition  to  the  welfare  work  undertaken  by  the  various  employer.s. 
mafiy  establishments  have  employees'  beneficial  a.ssoeiations  supported 
by  dues  from  employees  ranging  from  10  cents  a  month  up,  commen- 
fiurate  with  the  size  of  the  salary  earned.  Membership  in  these  asso- 
ciations is  in  most  establishments  compidsory,  and  dues  ai-e  extracted 
from  the  wages  before  the  pay  envelope  reaches  the  employee.  These 
associations  pay  sick  benefits  from  $2.00  to  $10.00  or  $12.50  per  we<'k 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  weeks  in  one  year.  Death  benefits  are  paid 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $50.00  to  $100.00,  according  to  the  e\»ssi  to 
which  the  members  belong.  Benefits  are  usually  forfeited  by  persons 
suffering  from  chronic  diseases  or  from  illnesses  brought  on  by  their 
own  indiscretion.  The  Executive  ('ommittee  is  given  the  privilege  of 
granting  further  benefits  in  exceptional  eases.  Benefits  are  not  usually 
given  until  the  employee  has  been  with  the  firm  two  or  three  months. 
If  the  employee  for  any  rea.son  discontinues  her  employment  with  the 
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firm,  she  relluquiahes  thereby  all  rights  to  membership,  but  if  she  is  ever 
re-employed,  she  aeaiii  iK'comes  a  member  at  her  former  standiDg.  Many 
employees  think  it  a  hardithip  to  have  money  thus  deducted  from  their 
salary  for  a  benefit  which  tliey  may  never  re<piire. 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULES. 
San   Francisco   Mercantile   EBtablishmentB. 

Individual  whedules  were  obtained  from  2413  women  employed  in 
mercantile  establishments  in  San  Francisco.  These  schedules  have  been 
tabulated,  showing  the  wages  received  by  these  women  in  relation  to 
tbeir  age,  marital  condition,  number  of  years  working,  number  of  years 
in  present  occupation,  home  condition  and  schooling;  also  showing  the 
relation  between  home  condition  and  age  and  marital  condition,  and 
between  nativity,  occupation  and  home  condition,  (Tables  11-20.)  The 
same  infommtion  has  l>een  tabulated  for  3316  women  employed  in  the 
mercantile  establishment  in  Los  Angeles.  (Table  21-30). 

In  San  Francisco  the  tabulations  of  the  women  scheduled  show  that 
46.1  per  cent  of  the  women  were  25  years  or  over. 

The  wages  seem  to  bear  a  marked  relation  to  the  age  of  the  employees : 
0S.6  per  cent  of  those  under  18  j-ears  received  less  than  .>|!10.00  per 
week;  85,5  per  cent  of  thos*;  between  18  and  21  years;  51.6  per  cent  of 
those  between  21  and  25  years,  and  32.2  per  cent  of  those  25  years  and 
over  received  less  than  this  amount.     (Table  11.) 

Single  women  comprise  73,8  per  cent  of  those  reported;  married 
women,  12  per  cent ;  widows.  7.8  per  cent,  and  divorced  women 
6.4  per  cent.  Out  of  the  290  married  women  scheduled,  185  had 
husbands  living  at  home,  contributing  to  their  support,  and  the  highest 
paid  women  were  the  widows.  This  coincides  with  the  statements  of 
many  employers  to  the  effect  that  widows  aud  divorced  women  having 
rne  or  more  children  to  support,  arc  the  most  desirable  type  of  female 
employee;  having  these  responsibilities,  the.v  exert  more  effort  and  pro- 
duce more  value  for  the  emplover  than  any  other  type  of  worker.  (Table 
12.) 

The  relation  between  experience  and  wages  received  is  brought  out 
in  tables  13  and  14.  Tabic  13  shows  the  years  working  and  table  14  the 
years  in  present  occupation.  Of  the  women  scheduled,  10  per  cent  have 
been  working  less  than  one  year,  whereas  27.6  per  cent  have  been  in 
present  occupation  less  than  one  year.  The  tabulations  show  that  there 
i.s  not  a  very  decided  increase  in  wagi*  until  after  two  years'  experience. 

The  figures  gathered  on  home  conditions  show  that  77.2  per  cent  of 
the  women  reported  were  living  at  home,  and  22,8  per  cent,  were  adrift. 
The  wages  received  by  thosi'  adrift  were  considerably  higher  than  those 
living  at  home;  43.6  per  cent   of  tho,se  adrift  rt'ceived  less  than  $10.00 
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per  week,  while  60.6  per  cent  of  thase  ret'eiving  less  than  this  lived  at 
home. 

Ie  table  16  there  is  presented  an  interesting  field  for  -study,  in  the 
relation  between  schooling  and  wages.  The  tabulations  show  that  46.8 
per  cent  of  the  women  had  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

The  women  adrift  were  mostly  over  25  years  of  age.  Practically  all 
of  those  under  18  years  of  age  lived  at  home,  only  2.9  per  cent  being 
adrift.  Between  18  and  21  years,  8.8  per  cent  were  adrift;  between  21 
and  25  years,  19.8  per  cent  were  adrift,  while  those  25  years  and  over 
36  per  cent  were  adrift.  The  largest  percentage  of  those  adrift  were 
widows  and  divorced  women.    {Tables  17-18.) 

Native  bom  women  made  up  85.7  per  cent  of  the  total  employees 
scheduled.  The  percentage  of  foreign  born  women  was  greatest  in  the 
workrooms  where  they  constitute  26  per  cent  of  the  total.  (Table  19.) 
The  percentage  of  those  adrift  was  greater  in  the  foreign  born  than  in 
the  native  bom,  being  17.9  per  cent  in  the  former  and  ];i,2  per  cent  in 
the  latter.     (Table  20.) 

Los  AngelcB  Mercantile  Establishments. 

In  Los  Angeles  individual  schedules  were  obtained  from  3316  women 
employed  in  mercantile  establishments.  Of  the  total  number  of  women 
scheduled,  47.7  per  cent  were  25  years  and  over.  The  wages  received 
vary  with  the  ages:  97.1  per  cent  of  those  under  18  years  received  less 
than  $10.00  per  week;  90.3  per  cent  of  those  between  18  and  21;  58.7 
per  cent  of  those  between  21  and  25,  and  22.5  per  cent  of  those  25 
vears  and  over,  received  less  than  $10.00  per  week.     (Table  21.) 

Single  women  comprise  74.5  per  cent  of  those  scheduled;  married 
women  12.7  per  cent,  widows  7.7  per  cent,  and  divorcees  5.1  per  cent. 
Out  of  the  total  423  women,  238  had  husbands  at  home  contributing  to 
their  support.  The  widows  showed"  a  greater  percentage  of  the  higher 
wage  groups,  48  per  cent  receiving  $12. (K)  and  over  per  week.   (Table  22.) 

The  tabulations  of  experience  show  that  11.3  per  cent  had  been  work- 
ing less  than  one  year,  whereas  51.2  per  cent  had  been  in  the  present 
oeeupation  less  than  one  year.  There  were  more  women  that  hati  been 
working  over  five  years  than  under  five  years,  although  the  majority 
had  been  in  present  occupation  less  than  three  years.  (Tables  23-24.) 
Tlie  tabulation  of  the  home  conditions  of  these  women  show  that  78.8 
per  cent  lived  at  home  and  21.2  per  ccut  were  adrift.  The  wages  of 
those  adrift  were  much  higlier  than  the  number  living  at  home;  59.!) 
per  cent  of  those  living  at  home  received  less  than  $10.00  per  week, 
while  26.9  per  cent  of  those  adrift  received  less  than  $10.00  per  week. 
(Table  25.) 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  tabulation  of  schooling  of  women  em- 
ployed in  the  mercantile  establishments  in  Los  Angeles  was  that  311.8 
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per  cent  had  attended  high  school,  m  af^aiiist  19.5  per  cent  in  San 
■  Franeiseo.  (Table  26.)  The  WDiiien  adrift  were  mostly  those  25  years 
and  over.  Only  21.5  per  cent  of  those  under  18  were  adrift;  between  1?« 
and  21  years,  6.5  per  cent;  between  those  21  to  25,  12.3  per  cent,  while 
those  25  years  and  over  36.5  per  eent  were  adrift.  (Table  27.)  The  per- 
centage of  those  adrift  ran  higher  in  widows  and  divorced  wonien.  Of 
the  single  women,  18.9  per  cent  were  adrift,  (table  28.)  Native  bom 
women  made  up  19.4  per  cent  of  the  total  employees.  The  percentage 
of  foreign  born  was  greatest  in  the  workrooms  where  they  eonstitutetl 
17.9  per  eent  of  the  total.  (Table  29.)  The  perci;ntage  of  those  nclrift 
was  greater  in  the  native  bom  than  in  foreign  bom.  This  is  the  reversa 
of  the  condition  in  San  Francisco. 
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TABLE  2.     L06  A  NO  ELES— MERCANTILE. 

Rate  of   Wagci   per  Week — Number  of  women   receiving. 
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TABLE  2a.     LOS  ANQELES— MERCANTILE. 
Rate  of  Wage*  par  Weak — Per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  3.     OAKLAND— MERCANTILE. 
Rate  of  Wagei  per  Week— Number  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  3j.     OAKLAND— mercantile. 
Rate  of  Wegee  per  Week — Per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE   3I>.     OAKLAND— MERCANTILE. 
Rate  of  Wagee  per  Week — Cumulative  per  cent  of  woman  receiving. 
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TABLE  4.     SACRAMENTO— MERCANTILE. 
Rate  of   Wage*  per  Week— Number   of  women   recelvlna> 
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TABLE   4a.     SACRAMENTO— MERCANTILE. 
Rats  of  Wage*  per  Week — Per  cant  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  4b.     SACRAMENTO— MERCANTILE. 
Rate  of  Wagea  per  Week— Cumulative  per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  5.     SAN   DIEOO— MERCANTILE. 

Rat*  of  Waoe*  pc  Week — Number  of  women  rscelvlng. 

(Number  of  eBtablishmFnts.  8.) 
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TABLE  5a.     SAN   DIEGO— MERCANTILE. 
Rata  of  Wagea  per  Week — Per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  5b.     SAN   DIEOO— MERCANTILE. 
it  Wagea  per  Week— Cumulative  per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  e.     SUMMARY— MERCANTILE. 
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TABLE   Sa.     SUMMARY— MERCANTILE. 
Rate  of  Wage*  per  Week — Per  cent  of  women  racelvlng. 
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TABLE  6b.     SUMMARY- MERCANTILE. 
Rate  of  Wagei  P«r  Week — Cumulatlva  per  cent  of  women  reealvlng. 
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TABLE  7.     SUMMARY— MERCANTILE. 
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TABLE   7a.     SUMMARY—MERCANTILE. 
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TABLE  S.     SUM 
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TABLE   Sa.     SUMMARY— RETAIL   CANDY. 
Rate  of  Wagai  per  Week — Per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  Bb.     SUMMARY— RETAIL  CANDY. 
Rate  of  Wages  per  Week — Cumulative  per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  9.     •SUMMARY—MILLINERY. 

Rata  of  Wage*  per  Week — Numbar  of  women  receiving. 

(Number  ol  eBt&bllshmenta,   49.) 
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TABLE   9a.     'SUMMARY— MILLINERY.  * 
Rate  of  Wagea  per  Weak — Per  cent  of  women  W:el' 
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TABLE   Bb.     'SUMMARY— MILLINERY. 
Rate  of  Wagea  per  Week — Cumulative  per  cent  of  wome 
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TABLE  10.     SUMMARY— B-,   10-   AND  15-CENT  STORES. 
Rate  of  Wage*   PC  Week — Number  of  women   receiving. 
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TABLE  lik     SUMMARY— 6-,  10-  AND  IB-CENT  STORES. 
Rate  of  Wagci  per  Week — Per  cent  of  Momen  receiving. 
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TABLE   10b.     SUMMARY— 5-,   10-   AND   16-CENT   STORES. 
Rate  of  W?aei  per  Week — Cumulative  per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE    11.     SAN     FRANCISCO— MERCANTrLE. 
Record  of  Individual   Emptoyaa*— By  age  and  preient  wage. 
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TABLE     12.     SAN     FRANCISCO— MERCANTILE. 
Record  of  Individual  Employiei — By  marital  condition  and  preaent  v 
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TABLE     13.     SAN     FRANCISCO— MERCANTILE. 
Record   of   Individual    Employee! — By   yeari   worKtns   and   present   v 
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TABLE    IS.     SAN     FRANCISCO— MERCANTILE. 
Record  of  Individual  Employee! — By  home  condition  and  preient  wage. 
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TABLE    16.     SAN     FRANCISCO— MERCANTILE. 
Record    of    Individual    Employee*— By  ichoollng  and  preaent  wage. 
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TABLE     18.     SAN     FRANCISCO— MERCANTILE. 
Record  of  Individual  Employaei — By  marital  condition  and  home  condition. 
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TABLE    1B.     SAN     FRANCISCO— MERCANTILE. 
Record  of  Individual    Employe*! — By  occupation  and  nativity. 
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TABLE    20.     SAN     FRANCISCO— MERCANTILE, 
ord  of  Individual   Employrai — By  home  condition  and   nativity. 
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TABLE  31.     LOS  ANGELES— MERCANTILE. 
Record  of  Individual   Employeea — By   age  and   present  wage- 
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TABLE  22.     LOS  ANGELES— MERCANTILE. 
Racord  of  Individual  Employee*— By  marltjl  condition  and  preMnI  wage. 
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TABLE  23.     LOS  AN0ELE8— MERCANTILE. 
Record  of  Individual  Emptoyeea — By  yean  working  and  prsMnt  wage. 
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TABLE   24.     LOS   ANGELES— MERCANTILE. 
Record  of  Individual  Employee*— By  yeari  In  preient  occupation  and  present  M 
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TABLE  SS.     LOS  ANGELES— MERCANTILE. 
Racord  of   IndFvldu*!   Employtea— By  hom«  condition  and  present  wage 
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TABLE  M.     LOS  ANQELES— ME 
Record   of   Individual   Employee*— By  achooNng  and   preaant  wag*. 
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TABLE  Z7.     LOS  ANQELES— MERCANTILE. 
1  of  Individual  Empleyeei — By  age  and  home  condition. 
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TABLE  S8.     LOS  ANGELEB— MERCANTILE. 
Racord  of  Individual  Employeea — By  marital  condition  and  home  condition. 
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TABLE  2*.     LOS  ANGELES— MERCANTILE. 
Record  of  Individual   Employaei — By  occupation  and  nt 
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TABLE  30.     LOB  ANGELES— MERCANTILE. 
Record  of  Individual  Employee*— By  home  condition  and  nativity. 
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LAUNDRIES. 

The  invest  igatioDS  of  the  lauodries  covered  all  of  the  steam  laundries 
liwated  \a  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Oakland,  Sacramento  and  San 
Diego,  making  a  total  of  SI  establishments  employing  3954  women,  of 
whom  3765  were  adults  18  years  and  over,  and  189  minors  under  18 
ytiars.  {Table  36.)  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  investigated  15 
dyeing  and  cleaning  establishments  employing  522  women  18  years  and 
over,  and  16  minors  nnder  18  years,     (Table  37.) 

WAGES. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  different  cities  is  determined  largely  by  the 
faet  whether  or  not  the  workers  are  organized.  Laundry  organizations 
exist  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Sacramento.  There  are  no  unions 
iu  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  Some  years  ago  these  two  cities  had 
small  unions  but  the  last  remnants  of  them  have  disappeared. 

The  laundry  situation  in  San  Francisco  is  of  pcK-uliar  interest  as  it  is 
an  imiversal  belief  that  women  are  diffi(-iilt  to  organize,  but  the  taiindrics 
ill  San  Francisco,  where  so  many  women  are  employed,  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  highly  organized.  Not  a  single  steam  laundry  in  Snn 
Francisco  remains  outside  of  the  union  agreement  so  far  as  could  be 
discovered. 

The  lowest  wage  under  the  union  agreement  is  $7.00  per  week.  This 
is  for  apprentices  in  the  shaking  room  and  is  permi.s.sible  for  two  weeks 
only,  after  which  period  $8.00  must  be  paid.  The  mangle  girls  n^eeive 
$8.50  and  all  folders  $0.00  per  week.  Women  on  certain  small  machines, 
such  as  the  cuff  press  and  collar  ironer  are  also  paid  this  rate.  Those 
who  do  starching  and  sewing  receive  $9.00  per  week,  as  do  the  ironcrs 
for  the  first  six  months.  The  wages  of  tiers,  feeders,  dampcncrs  and  dry 
house  hands  are  $10.00  per  week.  Body  ironers  and  hand  ironers  receive 
in  (heir  second  six  months  $10.50  per  week.  Ironers  after  the  first  year 
rau.st  be  paid  $11.50.  This  is  also  the  rate  for  the  Jumbo  ironer. 
Polishers  and  shirt  press  operators  receive  $13.50  per  week.  JIarkers 
and  distributors  receive  from  $18.00  to  $22.50  per  week.  The  union 
rates  determine  the  minimum  in  each  grade  only  and  an  exceptionally 
K'lotl  worker  can  in  most  cases  obtain  more  than  union  rates.  A  few 
laundries  make  it  a  rule  never  to  pay  any  one  in  excess  of  uniiin  reguia- 
tiens.  Others  do  so  in  individual  cases,  liut  wi.sh  to  have  the  fact  kept 
a  secret  for  fear  the  unicn  will  raise  the  rates  again,  while  others  pur- 
[Kweiy  pay  a  good  number  of  their  iieople  more  than  tiny  are  com- 
IM-lled  to  in  order  that  they  may  keei»  a  permanent  ami  sali.sfied  foree. 

In  San  Francisco  our  investigation  covered  1073  woiiu'u  18  years  and 
over,  of  which  number  1.4  per  cent  received  under  $8.00  per  week ;  32. fi 
4—15701 
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p(-r  cent  uuiler  *9.00  and  53.2  per  cent  under  !)!l0.00  p<ir  week.  Of  the 
41  wcmen  under  18  yeiirs  of  ape  none  reeeived  less  than  $7.00  per 
week  and  4.9  per  cent  received  less  than  $8.00. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  ihvestigntion  covered  1813  woinon  18  years  and 
over,  of  which  number  45.5  per  cent  reeeived  under  $8.00;  60,4  per  cent 
under  $9.00;  76.1  per  cent  under  $10.00.  Of  the  99  minora  employed 
73.8  per  cent  received  nnder  $8.00  per  week. 

In  Oakland  the  investiKation  covered  SOS  women  18  years  of  age  and 
over,  of  which  number  12.5  per  cent  received  under  $8.00;  48.1  per  cent 
under  $9.00  and  63.0  per  cent  under  $10.00.  Of  the  26  minors  none 
received  less  than  $7.00  per  week;  50.0  per  cent  fell  in  the  group  from 
$7.00  to  $7.99  per  week. 

In  Sacramento,  the  i  n vest ifrat ion  covered  163  women  18  years  of  ape 
and  over,  of  which  number  1.8  per  cent  received  iinder  $8.00;  8.5  per 
cent  under  $9.00  and  42.3  per  cent  under  $10.00  per  week.  There  were 
only  8  minors  employed,  none  receivinp  les.s  than  $7.00. 

In  San  Diego,  the  investigation  covered  211  women  of  whom  42.2  per 
cent  received  nnder  $8.00;  54.1  per  cent  under  $9.00  and  73.5  per  cent 
under  $10.00.  Only  15  minors  were  employed,  none  n-ceiving  less  than 
$6.00  per  week. 

REGULARITY  OF  WORK. 

In  ('(111  side  ring  the  wages  paid  in  laundries,  the  regularity  of  the 
work  plays  an  important  part.  Under  union  regulations,  an  employee 
must  !)(■  jtaid  for  a  full  week's  work  if  layoffs  occur  dnrin^  the  week. 
Part  time  workers  are  not  pcrhiitled.  The  women  are  encouraged  to 
complete  their  work  as  early  as  possible  on  Saturda.v  and  are  usually 
permitted  to  leave  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  without  suffering  a  wage 
deduction.  This  is  in  order  that  the  drivers  may  get  out  their  routes  as 
early  as  possible,  thus  giving  better  service  to  their  customers. 
Formerly,  before  any  regulations  prevailed,  many  laundry  workers 
were  emplo_\-('d  only  a  few  da\'s  in  each  week.  After  the  work  is  finished 
on  Saturday  night  there  can  be  little  work  for  the  starchers  and 
finishers  to  do  until  late  on  Monday  and  in  some  ca.ses  not  until  Tues- 
day. .Many  ,of  the  shakers  and  manizle  hands  could  complete  their 
work  before  the  week's  end.  As  already  stated,  the  employee  must  be 
paid  for  a  full  week's  work  if  layoffs  occur  during  the  week. 

In  places  which  are  not  under  union  agreement,  especially  Los 
Angeles  and  Kan  Diego.  c(mditioMS  are  very  different.  Before  the 
"Kight  Hour  Law  for  Women"  went  into  etfeef  in  these  cities  the 
bulk  (if  the  wiirk  was  d(nie  by  working  limg  hours  on  Tuesday, 
AV.-(husday  and  Thursday.  Now  it  bii-=  lieen  nec.'ssary  to  sjiread  the 
work  over  a  longer  period.  A  holdover  system  i.f  allowini:  10  per 
cent  ol'  the  woi  k  sent  in  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  retununt  llie  middle 
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(if  the  following  week  has  been  tried,  but  it  has  not  developed  an  inui^Ii 
as  desired.  The  hotel,  restaurant  and  apartment  house  work  Hpreads 
over  the  entire  week  and  helps  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  work.  The 
laundries  having  a  large  amount  of  hotel  work  keep  ^in^  steadily  for 
48  hours  a  week,  but  those  having  chiefly  a  family  trade  have  greater 
llu  ft  nations.  There  are  no  standards  of  time,  the  question  being  merely, 
what  are  the  needs  of  the  particular  laundry.  The  rates  of  wages  can 
not  be  considered  as  the  earnings,  a.s  the  amount  of  time  worked  during 
the  week  by  each  woman  fluctuates  considerably.  Most  of  the  laundries 
in  these  two  cities  (Loa  Augeles  and  San  Diego)  deduct  for  every  hour 
or  half  hour  not  worked. 

PROCESSES. 

AVhen  clothes  reach  a  modern  laundry  they  go  first  to  the  marker 
and  sorter  who  marks  the  articles  in  each  bundle  so  that  they  will  1k' 
itientifiable,  and  sorts  them  into  piles  for  washing.  This  occupation  is 
cHsfomariiy  in  the  hands  of  men.  Some  places  employ  a  few  women  as 
well  as  men  and  a  few  leave  it  entirely  to  women.  It  is  well  paid  but  the 
task  of  handling  soiled  clothing  is  considered  by  ,some  employers  too 
unpleasant  a  one  for  women.  Be  this  is  it  may,  the  i>reference  some 
have  for  employing  but  one  sex  in  this  department  seems  highly  com- 
mendable. 

These  piles  or  R<»rts  go  next  to  the  revolving  power-driven  washing 
machines  whicli  are  invariably  tended  by  men.  These  are  situated  on 
a  canerete  tloor  which  is  iLsually  sloped  so  as  to  drain  the  water  off  and 
prevent  standing  pools.  Silks  and  woolens  are  washed  by  hand.  One 
"Oman  can  attend  to  this.  In  some  cases  she  is  poorly  paid,  but  in  other 
'riwps  she  is  a  spotter  with  some  facility  in  handling  chemicals  and  is 
well  paid. 

Drying  is  accomplished  b\'  means  of  extractors  which  remove  the 
main  body  of  water  by  centrifugal  force.  When  the  clothes  leave  the 
extractor  they  are  a  hard,  compact,  damp  mass.  They  then  go  to  the 
shake-out  table  where  the  lowest  paid  workers  separate  each  piece  from 
the  mass,  shake  it  and  lay  it  on  a  pile  or  rack.  Shaking  demands  a 
rather  forceful  and  constant  use  of  the  arms,  and,  except  on  smaller 
pieces,  of  the  body  from  the  waist  up.  It  requires  continual  staiidinsr. 
and  is  very  tri-ing  until  one  be^^omcs  accustomed  to  it.  Many  women 
«iy  that  for  the  first  few  days,  until  their  muscles  become  u.ied  to 
'lie  strain,  they  suffer  acute  pain  and  are  unable  to  lift  their  arms 
ti'comb  their  hair  when  they  get  home  at  night.  At  all  times  it  is  Jiard 
'*^^  fatiguing  work.  Some  laundries  in  Los  Auiielcs  and  Kan  Dii'iro 
"•'ploy  hoys  over  eighteen  on  the  shaking  tabic  Tliis  is  sonii'tinn'.s  done 
^'  Ihat  the  boys  can  start  working  earlier  and  m-l  the  work  ready  for 
"le  women  to  begin  on,  and  idso  so  that  they  can  finish  up  any  odds  and 
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ends  which  the  girls  have  to  leave  when  their  eight  hours  are  up.  They 
are  generally  reported  not  to  be  steady  or  to  remain  any  length  of  time ; 
they  are  usually  paid  a  little  more. 

The  tack  upon  which  the  shaken  piles  of  flat  work  are  hung  next 
go  to  the  mangle  feeders,  who  remove  the  articles  one  by  one  and  start 
them  straight  upon  their  journey  through  the  heated  rolls.  Mangle 
folders,  receiving  them  as  they  reappear  upon  the  other  side,  hot,  ironed 
and  steaming,  fold  and  pile  them,  Alaagle  folders  can  sit  at  their 
work  when  small  pieces  are  coming  through.  In  some  laundries 
feeders  and  folders  alternate  positions  every  hour  or  two  in  order  to 
give  all  an  equal  opportunity  to  use  the  seats.  This  work  is  not 
difficult,  but  at  times  it  is  dangerous.  A  few  mangles  have  an  unpro- 
tected hot  metal  roll  in  verj-  close  proximity  to  the  workers'  fingers. 
This  not  only  constitutes  a  danger,  but  it  also  heats  the  atmosphere 
near  the  girls'  faces  most  unnecessarily.  Other  mangles  are  equipped 
with  wire  guards  or  with  a  small  protecting  roll  which  can  be  stoppetl 
with  a  touch  of  the  finger  and  have  none  but  padded  rolls  exposed  to 
the  outer  air.  A  constant  cloud  of  steam  arise.s  from  the  mangle  as 
the  heat  is  drjing  the  damp  articles.  ITnless  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling 
permits  the  escape  of  this  steam,  it  hangs  in  the  air  and  noticeably 
heightens  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  room.  A  certain  amount  finds 
its  way  through  the  ceiling  in  old  and  ill-eons tructed  buildings  so  that 
it  also  affects  the  temperature  and  atmosphere  of  the  room  above  where 
the  ironers  are  frei|uently  situated.  Sometimes  .so  little  consideration 
is  given  this  matter  that  a  platform  or  false  ceiling  is  su.spended  alKive 
the  mangles  at  a  short  distance  above  the  girls'  heads  in  order  to 
prevent  accidents  to  the  clothing  from  a  careless  oiling  of  the  machinery 
situated  above.  This  platform  holds  the  steam  low  and  prevents  it 
from  escaping  with  normal  rapidity. 

Starched  and  fancy  work  goe.s  from  the  extractor  to  the  starching 
Jind  drying  rooms.  Machines  are  used  very  generally  for  starching. 
These  have  corrugated  rolls  between  which  the  articles  pass  after  having 
been  automatically  spread  with  starch.  These  rolls  rub  the  starch  into 
the  cloth.  A  few  laiindrie-s  still  accomplish  this  proees.s  by  hand, 
which  is  far  more  laborious  than  by  machine,  as  the  starcher  must  rub 
constantly  all  day.  sianding  at  her  work.  Hlarch  machine  operators 
can  often  sit.  From  the  starch  room  the  garments  go  to  the  drier. 
Sometimes  they  are  hung  upon  racks  which  are  wheeled  in  and  out  of 
the  h()t  nioni.  A  more  modern  device  cojisi.sts  nf  an  endless  chain 
upon  wliieh  the  eluihi's  are  hung  by  Ihi'  girl  outside.  They  then  pass 
Ihrough  an  aperlnrr  into  thr  .Irirr.  ii  .-losvt  h.Titnl  tn  ati  .■xtninrdinarily 
high  t.'nipiM'atiire.  They  travel  slowly  tlii-ouiih  this  mid  ciiuTge  at 
the  other  end  ([iiile  dry.  The  cl.ilJics  on  eonjing  out  are  autoinatically 
lifted  from  their  htuiks  and  dropped  into  a  rack  which  then  goes  to 
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the  sprinkler.  Here  a  girl  standH  before  a  taok  in  which  a  fine  spray 
is  playing.  She  takes  each  article  and  holds  it  in  this  spray  until  it 
is  sufficiently  damp  to  roll  and  send  to  the  irouer.  Collars  and  cuffs 
sire  dampened  by  small  machines  constructed  for  that  puriiosc.  Bath 
toweU  are  dried  in  a  heated  revolving  cylinder  known  as  a  dry  tumbler. 
Ironing  ia  of  two  general  kinds — machine  and  hand,  and  under  each 
of  these  heads  there  come  minor  divisions. 

Operators  of  "body  ironers"  and  "sleevers"  stand  before  two  long 
ndls,  one  padded  and  the  other  of  heated  metal.  They  plaee  the  shirt 
i>r  Himilar  garment  on  the  padded  roll  and  by  pressing  a  foot  lever 
levolve  the  heated  roll  over  the  surface.  The  constant  iise  of  this  foot 
lever  makers  this  one  of  the  hardest  and  moat  injurious  of  oecupationB 
ID  a  laundry.  Furthermore,  the  hot  roils  give  off  a  great  heat  elase 
to  the  operators'  faces.  This  evil  feature  can  be  ameliorated  by  the 
use  of  asbestos  guards  or  heat  deflectors  placed  slightly  above  the  roll. 
These,  however,  are  used  in  a  very  few  instances.  In  a  few  laundries 
they  have  installed  automatic  pres.sure  devices — compressed  air  or 
Kteam.  A  very  slight  pressure  is  sufficient  to  operate  the  machine  so 
wiuipped.  Ijaundrymen  who  have  had  them  in  use  consider  them  satis- 
faetorj-  and  say  that  they  are  worth  the  investment.  Women  in  the 
laundries  complain  that  the  heavy  pressure  reipiired  on  machines  nnt 
so  equipped  causes  pelvic  and  similar  disorders. 

Press  machines  iron  such  thiu);^  as  shirt  bosoms,  neckbands  and  cuffs. 
A  felt  pad,  dried  by  a  constant  circulation  of  air  beneath  it,  has  the 
garment  to  be  ironed  stretched  firmly  across  its  surface.  This  is  then 
swung  beneath  a  hot  press  which  is  clamped  down  upon  it.  In  less 
than  a  minute  the  tini.shed  article  can  be  removed  from  the  press  and 
its  successor  swung  into  place.  The  operation  of  the  foot  lever  of  these 
machines  sometimes  requires  not  only  the  pressure  of  the  entire  weight 
of  the  operator's  body,  but  a  slight  jarring  jump  besides.  Collars  are 
ironed  in  a  small  collar  mangle  and  arc  then  dampened  once  again  and 
shaped  and  finished  upon  a  variety  of  small  machines. 

Hand  ironing  includes  the  wielding  of  the  huge  jumbo  iron,  ranging 
from  15  to  30  pounds  in  weight,  the  ordinary  hand  inining  which  fancy 
underwear  and  ladies'  and  children's  waists  and  dresses  refpiire,  and 
finishing.  Machine  ironed  articles  have  to  be  gone  over  by  a  hand 
ironer  who  touches  np  the  places  missed  by  the  machine  and  puts  the 
gannent  into  proper  condition  for  delivery.  Jlost  of  this  work  is  done 
hy  women.  A  few  men  are  employed  for  it  in  many  of  the  larger 
laundries  in  order  to  provide  against  emergencies  when  overtime,  which 
women  may  not  work,  lieeomea  neccwary.  A  few  laundries  do  not  u.se 
shirt  presses,  thinking  that  hand  ironing  turns  out  belter  work.  .Men 
are  employed  to  do  the  bosom  ironing. 

Inins  are  heated  either  by  gas  or  electricity.  The  handling  of  electric 
irons  is  far  easier  on  the  ironer  as  there  is  less  lifting  to  Im;  done  an<l 
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the  irons  are  iisHally  li^ihter  in  weight.  Some  laiindrymen  say  that 
the  ohatige  from  jras  to  olectrie  irons  has  bwn  aiiconipaniecl  by  a 
marked  improvenipnt  in  the  hralth  of  the  women  and  has  eliminated 
fibseiK-es  on  the  part  of  the  women,  which  had  heen  tjiiite  frequent. 
The  additional  cost  of  electric  irons  was  more  than  made  iip  by  this 
and  by  the  greater  cleanliness  of  the  work.  Hand  ironing  is  at  best  a 
very  fatiguing  process.  The  necessity  for  constant  standing,  the  strain 
upon  the  arm,  shoulder  and  back  muscles  accruing  from  the  constant 
pushing  and  pressing  of  the  iron  i.s  wearing  in  the  extreme. 

Steamstresses  and  menders  repair  torn  clothing  before  it  goes  to  thp 
finisher.  Prom  the  finisher  the  articles  go  to  the  folder;  from  her  to 
the  sorter  and  tier  who  does  the  bundles  up  ready  for  the  delivery  men. 
She  stands  at  her  work.  In  some  laundries  several  of  these  processe.s 
are  omitted,  and  wet  wash  plants  usually  employ  no  women  because 
they  deliver  their  clothing  as  it  comes  from  the  extractor  and  the  patron 
does  the  starching  and  ironing. 

Rough  dry  laundries  deliver  the  clothing  in  much  the  same  condition, 
though  they  usually  put  the  flat  work  through  the  mangle  and  employ 
women  for  that  purpose.  The  working  week  of  women  in  these  laun- 
dries is  sometimes  very  short — only  four  or  four  and  a  half  days. 

Hotel  laundries  take  flat  work  only,  doing  no  eastom  work  whatever. 
Shakers,  manglers  and  tiers  are  the  only  women  they  employ.  Some 
Hat  work  plants  own  their  own  linen  and  rent  it  to  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. Other  laundries  make  a  specialty  of  family  trade  and  conse- 
quently do  a  very  small  pntportion  of  flat  work. 

There  are  very  few  laundries  in  which  the  noise  of  the  power  driven 
machines  is  not  deafcningly  loud.  In  a  few  places  where  this  necessary 
roar  is  at  a  minimum  the  nervous  tension  of  the  employees  is  noticeably 
lessened.  It  is  a  noticeable  characteristic  of  quiet,  spacious  and  light, 
sanitary  and  well  arranged  plants  that  the  work  goes  forward  with  an 
case  and  as.suranee  that  is  unknown  in  le-ss  advantageous  surroundings. 
These  high  class  establishments  say  they  are  able  to  obtain  and  retain 
the  steadiest  and  most  efficient  workers. 

PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  plants  are  hou.scd  in  every  conceivable  manner.  Several  are 
in  new  buildings  erected  for  such  a  purpose.  Thwe  have  ade([uate  ven- 
tilators in  the  washroom  to  carr,v  off  the  unpleasant  odor  that  charac- 
terizes so  many  places  of  inferior  grade.  In  these  also  the  walls  and 
ceilings  are  hard  and  clean,  the  light  and  ventilation  are  adequate,  and 
the  dressing-room  aceonimodations  good.  In  one  a  system  of  ventila- 
tion has  been  so  perfected  as  to  deserve  special  note.  Fresh  air  from 
the  roof  in  forced  in  hirsre  quantitie.s  thmugh  a  sjiray,  which  dcaiiN 
and    cools    if,    into    the    worknuims   at    various    points.     Exhaust    fans 
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temove  the  ateam  laden  atRiospht>re  mid  an  a  result  the  plant  is  as  fresh 
and  eool  as  one  coidd  wish  throiiKhont  the  entire  vpar.  The  employees 
greatly  appreciate  this  remarkable  condition,  and  the  niana^^einent 
believe  that  it  is  u  paying  investment,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
comfortable  worker  who  breathes  fresh  air  all  day  can  do  more  and 
better  work  than  one  who  is  uncomfortably  warm  and  poisoned  with 
It  vitiated,  humid  scmosphere.  The  great  advantage  of  new  buildings, 
good  lighting,  ventilation,  etc.,  is  well  reeoguized,  and  most  of  the 
lanndries  now  in  leased  buildiutis  are  trying  to  tignre  on  new  buildings. 

Some  laundries  are  housed  in  old  wooden  buildings  which  are  dark 
p.nd  ill- ventilated.  Some  in  old  stores  which  have  been  converted  into 
laundries  at  a  sacrifice  of  all  hope  of  sanitary  surroundings.  These 
places,  cramped  as  they  are  between  other  buildings,  can  never  he  well 
arranged,  lighted  or  aired.  In  many,  the  hand  ironing  is  done  upstairs 
directly  above  the  waahing  and  mangling  room.  luto  these  upper 
chambers  the  heat,  steam  and  fumes  of  the  lower  rooms  ascend,  making 
them  unbearably  warm  and  unpleasant. 

Laundry  work  is  an  occupation  in  which  sanitary  surroundings  are 
often  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  worker.  The  work  is  always 
hard  and  must  be  doubly  trying  when  performed  in  super-heated,  steam- 
laden  and  ill-smelling  air,  yet  there  is  an  e(jual  danger  in  the  sharp  and 
sudden  draughts  that  some  laundries  abound  in.  Many  places  are 
ill-lighted;  this  produces  an  extra  and  unnecessary  strain  upon  the 
workers.  Some  have  no  eloak  rooms,  so  that  the  women's  outer  clothing 
Incomes  steam-laden  and  damp  from  hanging  all  day  on  the  walls  of 
the  laundry.  Only  in  a  few  instances  did  any  laundries  provide  a 
hinch  room  or  rest  room  for  the  employees.  At  present  the  women 
gather  in  groups  alwut  the  work  rooms,  making  their  tea  upon  the  gas 
plate  and  eating  at  the  sorting  tables  or  similar  plaei's. 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULES. 
San  Francisco  Laundries. 

Individual  schedules  were  obtained  from  665  women  employed  in 
laundries  in  San  Fraucisco.  These  schedules  have  been  tabulated  show- 
ing (he  wages  received  by  these  women  in  relation  to  their  age,  marital 
condition,  number  of  years  workid,  number  of  yeai-s  in  present  occu- 
pation, home  condition  and  schooling;  also  showing  the  relation  between 
home  condition  and  age  and  marital  condition,  and  between  nativity 
and  home  condition.  (Tabhs  3H-47.)  The  same  information  ban  Iwen 
tabulated  for  1167  women  employed  in  the  laundries  in  Los  Angeles. 
(Tables  48-57.) 

In  San  Francisco,  the  tabulation  of  the  women  scheduled  showed  ti.l 
per  cent  under  18  years;  1().4  per  cent.  IH  to  21  years;  2rtM  per  cent, 
2!  to  25  years,  and    "»2.2   per  cent,  -I'i  years  and  over.      (Table  :iS.) 
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Single  women  comprise  43.6  per  cent  of  those  sehediiled;  married,  40.3 
per  cent;  widoweti,  9.9  piT  eent,  and  dlvorefd,  6.2  per  cent.  Out  of 
the  total  of  268  married  women.  ]80  had  hii»bandB  at  home  eontributiiie 
to  their  support.  The  marital  condition  did  not  have  any  particular 
bearing  on  wages  received.  It  shonld  be  not#d  the  large  percentage  of 
married  women  working  in  laundries  as  compared  with  those  working 
in  mercantile  establish  me  ntii.     (Table  39.) 

There  is  some  relation  l>etween  the  experience  and  wages  reecivwl, 
bnf  this  is  not  very  marked.     (Tables  40-41.) 

The  figures  gathered  on  home  conditions  .show  that  73.2  per  cent  of 
the  women  scheduled  were  living  at  home  and  2ii.S  per  cent  were  adrift. 
The  wages  of  the  women  adrift  were  a  little  higher  than  those  of  the 
women  living  at  home.     (Table  42.) 

The  tabulations  do  not  show  a  verj'  strong  relation  between  schooling 
and  wages  received  (Table  43),  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  women  having 
received  less  than  a  grammar  school  education. 

Native  born  women  made  up  52.6  per  eent  of  the  total  number  of 
schedules;  foreign  born,  47.4  per  cent.     (Table  46.) 

The  percentage  of  women  adrift  was  greater  in  the  native  born  than 
in  the  foreign  bom,  being  65.4  per  cent  in  the  former  and  35.6  per  eent 
in  the  latter.     (Table  47.) 

Los  Angclca  Laundries. 

In  Ijos  Angeles,  individual  schedules  were  obtained  from  1,167  women 
employed  in  laundries.  Of  this  number  8.1  per  eent  were  under  21 
years;  18.1  per  cent,  from  IR  to  21  years;  18.2  per  eent,  21  to  25  years, 
and  55.6  per  cent-  25  years  and  over.     (Table  48.) 

Single  women  comprise  45.8  per  cent  of  tho.se  scheduled;  married 
women,  33  per  cent;  widowed.  12.1  per  cent,  and  divorced.  9.1  per  cent. 
Of  the  385  married  women.  290  had  husbands  at  home  contributing  to 
their  support.     (Table  49.) 

There  were  no  definite  relations  between  experience  and  wages 
received,  except  that  after  three  years  then'  is  rather  a  marlied  increase. 
(Tables  r,0-,51.) 

Tabulations  of  the  home  conditions  show  that  78.4  per  cent  of  the 
women  scheduled  lived  at  home,  while  21.6  per  eent  were  adrift.  The 
wages  of  tile  women  adrift  were  a  little  higher  than  those  living  at 
home.     (Table  52.) 

As  in  San  Fraiici.sco,  cdneation  had  little  bearing  on  wages  received. 
Almost  50  per  cent  of  women  employed  in  laundries  had  less  than  a 
grammar  school  education.     (Table  53.) 

Xative  born  women  represent  73,2  ])er  cent  of  the  total  numl>er  and 
foreigi)  born  26.8  per  eent.     (Table  56.) 

The  percentm-'e  of  women  adrift  wa.s  L'reatcr  in  the  native  Ijorn  than 
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TABLE  3t.     BAN  FRANCISCO— LAUNDRIES. 
Rate  ef  WagM  p«r  W««k — Number  of  woman  racelvlng. 
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TABLE  31a.     BAN   FRANCISCO— LAUNDRIES. 
Rata  of  Wagaa  par  Waak — Par  cant  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  31b.     SAN  FRANCISCO—LAUNDRIES. 
Rate  of  Wagea  par  Weak — Cumulative  per  cent  of  women 
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TABLE  38b.     LOS  ANGELES— LAUNDRIES. 
Rate  of  Wagea  per  Week— Cumulative  per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE   33.     OAKLAND— LAUNOTllES. 
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TABLE   33a.     OAKLAND— LAUNDRIES. 
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TABLE   33b.     OAKLAND— LAUNDRIES. 
Rata  of  Wagea  per  Week— Cumulative  per  cent  of  women  r 
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TABLE  S4.     BACRAMENTO— LAUNDRIES. 
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TABLE   3».     SAN   DIEGO— LAUNDRIES. 
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TABLE  3Ba.     SAN  DIEQO— LAUNDRIES. 
Rata  of  Wagei  p«r  Wavk — Per  c«nt  of  women  racalvlng. 
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TABLE  3Bb.     SAN   DIEOO— LAUNDRIES. 
Rate  of  Wage*  per  Week— Cumulative  per  cent  of  womi 
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TABLE  36.     SUMMARY— LAUNDRIES. 
Rate  of  Wagci  per  Wc«k— Number  of  women   r«»lvlna. 
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TABLE   3ea.     SUMMARY— LAUNDRfES. 
Rate  of  Wagei  per  Week — Per  cent  of  woman  receiving. 
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TABLE  3eb.     SUMMARY— LAUNDRIES. 
Rate  of  Wages  per  Week — Cumulative  per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  37*.     SUMMARY— LAUNDRfES—dncludlPO  dyeing  and  cleaning). 
Rate  of  Wages  per  Week — Per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  38.     SAN   FRANCISCO— LAUNDRIES. 
Record  of  (ndlvltfual  Employsm— By  aga  and  pTMant  wag«. 
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TABLE  3».     SAN   FRANCISCO— LAUNDRIES. 
Record  of  Individual  Employaaa^By  marital  condition  and  praaant  wag*. 
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TABLE  40.     SAN   FRANCISCO— LAUNDRIES. 
Record  of  Individual  Employees — By  years  working  and  present  wage. 
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TABLE  41.     SAN   FRANCISCO— LAUNDRIES. 
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TA8LE  42.     SAN  FRANCISCO— LAUNDRIES, 
■cord  of  Individual  Employee* — By  home  condition  and  preivnt  wage. 
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TABLE  43.     SAN   FRANCISCO— LAUNDRIES. 
Record  o1  Individual  Employee! — By  ichoollna  and  pretent  wage. 
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TABLE  4S.     SAN  FRANCISCO— LAUNDRIES. 
Racord  of  Individual  Employaea — By  marital  condition  and  homo  condition. 
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R*canl  of  Individual  Employ**! — By  homa  condition  and  nativity. 
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TABLE  48.     LOS  ANQELES— LAUNDRIES. 
Record  or  Individual  Employaaa — By  aga  and  proacnt  wage. 
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TABLE   BO.     LOS   ANOELEft— LAUNDRIES. 
Record  of  Individual  Employe**— By  yaara  working  and  prMent  wag*. 
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TABLE   S1.     LOS   ANOELES—LAUN DRIES. 
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TABLE   S2.     LOS   ANQELES— LAUNDRIES. 
Record  of  Individual  Employee! — By  home  condition  and  preecnt  W8fle. 
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TABLE  54.     LOS  ANGELES— LAUNDRIES, 
Record  at  Individual  Employeee — By  age  and  home  cor 
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TABLE   55.     LOS   ANGELES— LAUNDRIES. 
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TABLE   St.     LOS  ANOELE9— LAUNDRIIS. 
Racord  of  Individual  Empl«ya**— By  occupation  and  nativity. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Afi  stated  in  the  introductory  remarks,  do  attempt  has  been  made 
in  this  report  to  present  a  complete  survey  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. We  intend  to  leave  this  subject  for  further  investigation  and 
study,  particularly  the  garment  manufacturing  industry  which  is  prac- 
tically all  piece  work.  The  tabulations  presented  are  only  summaries 
in  some  of  the  more  important  industries  employing  large  numbers  of 
women.    (Tables  58-68.) 

The  tabulations  submitted  cover  29  establishments  manufacturing 
candy'  and  biscuits;  33  establishments  preparing  food  and  drug 
products;  44  printing  and  bookbinding  establishments;  18  establish- 
ments manufacturing  paper  boxes;  11  establishments  manufacturing 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  6  establishments  manufacturing  knit  goods'. 
These  establishments  are  located  in  the  cities  of  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento  and  San  Diego.  The  industries  are 
suiumarized  for  each  of  these  cities.    (Tables  64-68.) 

Of  the  926  women  18  years  of  age  and  over  employed  in  candy  and 
biscuit  manufacturing,  42.4  per  cent,  received  under  $8.00;  50.7  per 
cent,  received  under  $9.00,  and  71.8  per  cent,  received  under  $10,00 
per  week.  Of  the  160  minors  employed,  22.5  per  cent,  received  less 
than  $6.00  per  week.    ( Table  58. ) 

Of  the  1012  adult  women  employed  in  the  preparation  of  food  and 
drugs  19.4  per  cent,  received  under  $8.00;  33.9  per  cent,  under  $9.00, 
and  45.7  per  cent,  under  $10.00  per  week.  Of  the  70  minors  em- 
ployed in  this  industrv  18.6  per  cent,  received  under  $6.00  per  week. 
(Table  59.) 

Of  the  631  women  18  years  of  age  and  over  employed  in  printing 
and  bookbinding  establishments,  14.7  per  cent,  received  under  $8.00; 
28.1  per  cent,  received  under  $9.00,  and  41.6  per  cent  received  under 
$10.00  per  week.  Of  the  92  minors  employed  in  this  industry  14.1 
per  cent  received  under  $6.00  per  week.    (Tal)!e  60.) 

Of  the  342  women  18  years  of  age  and  over  employed  in  paper  box 
manufacturing  establishments  59.4  per  cent,  received  under  $8.00; 
69.6  per  cent,  under  $9.00,  and  81.0  per  cent,  under  $10.00  per  week. 
Of  the  87  minors  employed  in  this  industrv,  35.7  per  cent  received 
under  $6.00  per  week.    (Table  61.) 

Of  the  386  women  18  years  of  age  and  over  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  and  cigarettes  42.1  per  cent,  received  under  $8.00; 
53.8  per  cent,  under  $9.00.  and  62.7  per  cent,  under  $10.00  per  week. 
Of  the  59  minors  employed  in  this  industry  4.0  per  cent,  received 
under  $6.00  per  week.    (Table  62.) 

Of  the  259  women  18  years  of  ago  and  over  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  knit  goods,  44.8  per  cent,  received  under  $8.00;  54.9  per 
cent,  under  $9.00,  and  69.2  per  cent,  received  under  $10.00  per  week. 
Of  the  22  minors  employed  in  this  indu.stry  27.2  per  cent,  received 
under  $6.00  per  week. 
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TABLE   OS.     SUMMARY— CANDY   AND   BISCUITS. 
Rate  of  Wages  per  Week—Number  of  women  receiving. 

(Number  of  esCahllahmenta,  iH.) 
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TABLE   Ma.     SUMMAflY— CANDY   AND    BISCUITS. 
Rate  of  Wagea  per  Week — Par  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  59.     SUMMARY— FOODS  AND   ORUQS. 

Rata  of  Wagei  par  Waak — Numbar  of  women  receiving. 

(Number  ot  ealabllshments.  33.) 
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TABLE  60.     SUMMARY— PRINTING  AND   BOOKBINDING. 

Rata  of  Waoei  par  Waak — Numbsr  of  women  rscalvlng. 
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TABLE  (Ob.     SUMMARY— PRINTING  AND  BOOKBINDING, 
Rate  of  Wage*  per  Week — Cumulative  per  cent  of  w 
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TABLE  41.     SUMMARY— PAPER  BOXES. 

Rata  of  Wagaa  par  Waak — Numbar  of  wamon  recalvlng. 

(Number  or  eatabllahmentB.  18.) 
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TABLE  «2a.     SUMMARY— CIQARS  AND  CIGARETTES. 
Rata  of  Wagai  par  Weak — Per  cant  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  fl2b.     SUMMARY— CIQARS  AND  CIOARETTES. 
Rate  of  Wagei  per  Week — Cumulative  per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE   63.     SUMMARY— KNIT   GOODB. 
Rate  of  Wage*  per  Week — Number  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  63a.     SUMMARY— KNIT  GOODS. 
Rate  of  Wagee  per  Week — Per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE     64.     SAN     FRANCISCO— SELECTED     MANUFACTURING     INDUSTRIES. 
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TABLE     Ma.     BAN     FRANCISCO— SELECTED    MANUFACTURING     INDUSTRIES. 
Rate  of  Wagas  per  Week — Per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TAB1.E  «5.     LOS  ANGELES— SELECTED  MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRIES. 
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TABLE  Ua.     LOS  ANQELES— SELECTED  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 
Rate  of  Wagaa  per  Week — Per  cent  of  women  recelvlna- 
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TABLE  «6b.     LOS  ANGELES—SELECTED  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 
Rate  of  Wage*  par  Waak — Cumulatlva  par  cant  of  women  racelving. 
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TABLE   M.     OAKLANO—SEt-ECTKD    MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRIEB. 
Bat*  Of  W«g«i  par  Week-~NuniMr  of  woman  recalvlng. 
(Number  of  eHtabllHhmentfl,  6.) 
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TABLE  ••>.     OAKLAND— SELECTED    MANUFACTUHINQ    INDUSTRIES. 
Rate  of  Wagu  par  Waak— Ptr  cent  of  women  rocalvlng. 
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TABLE  Wb.     OAKLAND— SELECTED  MANUFACTURINQ   INDUSTRIES. 
Rat*  of  Wagai  pap  W««k— Cumulativ*  par  cant  of  woman  ncolvlno* 
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TABUE   «7.     SACRAMENTO— SELECTED   MANUPACTURINO   INDUSTRIES. 

Rate  of  Wagai  par  WaaK— Numbar  of  woman  recalvrnfl. 

(Number  ot  eBtabUshroenta,  5.) 
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TABLE  <7a.     SACRAMENTO— SELECTED  MANUFACTURING   rNDUBTRIES. 
Rata  of  Wagea  per  Weak — Per  cent  ef  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  8Tb.     SACRAMENTO— SELECTED   MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRIES. 
Rate  of  Wagea  per  Weak— Cumulative  per  cent  of  woman  recelvlnp. 
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TABLE  «B.     tAN   DIEQO— SELECTED   MANUFACTURINQ   INDUSTRIES. 
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TABLE  6Sa.     SAN  DIEOO— SELECTED  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES, 
Rate  of  Wagea  irar  Wask — Par  cent  of  woman  receiving. 
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TABLE  «at>.     SAN  DIEOO— SELECTED  MANUFACTURJNO  INDUSTRIES. 
Rat*  of  Wages  per  Week — Cumulatlva  per  cent  of  women  raoelvlng. 
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TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 

Telephone  Companiei. 

Only  sununary  tables  are  submitted  for  women  employed  in  telephone 
companies.  An  intensive  study  of  this  industry  will  be  made  and  sub- 
mitted in  a  future  report.  The  tabulations  extend  only  to  the  larger 
companies,  but  represent  over  90  per  tent  of  the  total  number  of  womeo 
employed  in  this  industry.  The  tabulations  include  women  employed 
throughout  the  entire  state  by  the  companies  investigated. 

The  statistics  are  submitted  for  3,962  women  18  years  of  age  and 
over  and  218  under  18  years  of  age.  They  are  classified  into  four  occu- 
pation groups,  namely;  office,  operators,  students,  and  all  others.  The 
operators  number  3,421  out  of  a  total  of  4,180  women  employed.  Of 
the  3,215  women  operators  18  years  of  age  and  over,  11.2  per  cent 
received  less  than  $8.00;  18.3  per  cent,  under  $9.00,  and  33.6  per  cent, 
under  $10.00  per  week.  Of  the  196  operators  under  18  years  of  age 
only  0.5  per  cent  received  less  than  $6.00  per  week. 

Telegraph  Companies. 

The  summary  tabulations  of  employees  of  telegraph  companies  covi-r 
all  of  the  women  employed  in  the  telegraph  companies  throughout  the 
state,  or  a  total  of  372  womi'n  18  years  of  age  and  over  and  14  under 
18  years.  The.se  an'  clH.ssitied  into  three  occupation  groups,  namely: 
office,  operaton*,  and  all  others.  Out  of  the  386  women  employed  214 
were  operators.  Of  the  208  operators  18  years  of  age  and  over,  10.6 
per  cent  received  less  than  $8.00;  16.8  per  cent  received  less  than  $9.00, 
and  24.5  per  cent  received  less  than  $10.00  per  week. 

From  the  wage  tabulations  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  a  less  per  cent 
of  women  in  the  low  wage  groups  in  the  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies than  in  any  other  industry  investigated. 
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TABLE   ag.     SUMMARY— TELEPHONE    COMPANIES. 
Rat*  of  Wagai  per  Weak — Numtxr  of  women  racolwlng. 
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TABLE  Ma.     SUMMARY— TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 
Rate  of   Wagea   per  Woek— Per  cant  of  women   receiving. 
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TABLE  Mb.     SUMMARY— TELEPHONE    COMPANIES. 
Rate  of  Wagaa  par  Week— Cumulative  per  cent  of  women  receiving. 
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TABLE  70.     SUMMARY— TELEGRAPH   COMPANIES. 
Rata  of  Wagai  per  Week— Number  of  women   recelvrnfl. 
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TABLE  70b.     SUMMARY— TELEGRAPH   COMPANIES. 
Rata  of  Wage*  par  Week — Cumulative  par  cent  of  woman  receiving. 
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COST  OF  LIVING. 


The  investigations  into  the  cost  of  living  proved  verj'  difficult.  As 
previously  stated,  our  attempts  to  obtain  estimates  from  both  employers 
and  employees  were  unsuccessful.  The  inveBtigation  was  iJnally  con- 
fined to  determining  as  near  as  possible  the  actual  expenditures  of  self- 
supporting  women  employed  in  the  various  industries.  Over  1,000 
women  adrift  were  visited  in  the  evenings  by  investigators.  Budgets 
were  prepared  covering  actual  expenditures  by  the  employees  during 
one  whole  year.  These  schedules  were  carefully  examined  and  only 
those  of  women  who  were  actually  self-supporting,  and  not  receiving 
outside  assistance,  were  included  in  the  tabulations. 

In  these  tabulations  schedules  have  been  classified  into  two  general 
occupation  groups,  namely:  (1)  factory  and  work  room  hands,  which 
includes  women  in  laundries;  (2)  sales,  clerical  and  office  employees. 
The  expenditures  are  shown  by  wage  groups  in  order  to  compare 
expenditures  with  wages  received.  The  average  weekly  expenditures 
ate  given  under  three  general  headings:  (1)  clothing — total  taken  from 
each  enumeration  of  the  various  articles  of  clothing  used;  (2)  board, 
lunches  and  lodgings ;  (3)  all  other  expenses — including  laundry,  repair 
of  clothing,  street  car  fare,  medicine  and  dentistry,  insurance,  a.ssocia- 
tion  dues,  church  and  other  contributions,  newspapers  and  magazines, 
vacation  expenses  and  incidentals.  {Table  73.)  These  tabulations 
must  not  be  taken  as  conclusive  or  as  showing  the  cost  of  proper  living. 
The  principal  object  was  to  ascertain  under  what  conditions  self- 
supporting  women  live  and  their  expenditures.  The  figures  are  val- 
uable in  that  they  show  in  a  fair  way  the  amount  that  a  woman,  who 
is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  depending  entirely  on  her  own 
resources,  is  obliged  to  spend  exclusive  of  emergencies.  Some  schedules 
were  not  included  as  they  showed  large  expenditures  for  operations  or 
dental  work  which  had  been  paid  out  of  previous  savings.  Separate 
tables  representing  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.     (Tables  71-72.) 

Lodgings  occupied  by  the  women  scheduled  and  cost  of  same  are  sub- 
mitted. (Tables  74-75.)  In  addition  we  have  presented  tables  show- 
ing places  investigated  by  the  agents  of  the  commission  in  response  to 
advertisements  for  board  and  lodgings.  These  investigations  were  made 
in  the  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  and 
San  Diego.     (Tables  76-79.) 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW. 

Statutes  of  California,  1913,  Chapter  324. 

Ah  act  regulating  the  employment  of  wmnen  and  minors  and  estab- 
lishing an  industrial  welfare  c(»nmission  to  investigate  and  deal 
with  such  employment,  including  a  minimum  wage;  providing  for 
an  appropriation  therefor  and  fijring  a  penalty  for  violations  of 
this  act. 

(A|i|)rt>VFi1  Mny  2<;.  1i»13.| 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  mtablJHhed  a  conunisHiou  to  be  known 
as  the  industrial  welfare  comnii»sioii.  hereinafter  culled  the  com  miss  ion. 
Said  commission  shall  be  composed  of  five  persons,  at  lea.st  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  woman,  and  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
as  follows:  two  for  the  term  of  one  year,  one  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
one  tor  the  term  of  three  jears.  and  one  for  the  tenii  of  fonr  years; 
//rofided,  however,  that  at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms, 
their  successors  shall  he  appointed  to  ser\'e  a  full  term  of  four  years. 
Any  vacancies  shall  be  similarly  filled  for  the  nnexpiretl  portion  of  the 
term  in  which  the  vacancy  shall  occur.  Three  members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  uu  the  commission  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaiiiiui;;  members  to  perform  all  the  duties 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  said  eommiasion  shall  draw  no  salariea  but 
all  of  said  members  shall  he  allowed  ten  dollar.s  per  diem  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  The  commission  may  employ 
a  secretary,  and  such  expert,  clerical  and  other  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carrj-  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  and  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  employees,  and  may.  also,  to  curry  out  such  purposes. 
incur  reasonable  and  necessary  office  and  other  expenses,  including  the 
necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  eommisaioa,  of  its 
iiecretar>~.  of  its  experts,  and  of  its  clerks  and  other  assistants  and 
employees.  All  employees  of  the  commission  shall  hold  office  at  the 
Iileasure  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  3.  (o)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  ascertain  the 
wages  paid,  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  and  employment  in  the 
various  occupations,  trades,  and  industries  in  which  women  and  minors 
are  employed  in  the  State  of  California,  and  to  make  investigations 
into  the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  such  women  and  minors. 
(6)  It  shall  l)e  the  diity  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employ- 
ing labor  in  this  state : 

1.  To  fumi.sh  to  the  commission,  at  its  request,  any  and  all  reports  or 
information  which  the  commission  may  require  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
imses  of  this  act.  such  reports  and  infommtion  to  be  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  person,  or  a  member  of  the  firm,  or  the  president,  seerctar>'. 
"r  manager  of  the  corporation  funiishins  the  .same,  if  and  when  so 
requested  by  the  commission  or  anj'  member  thereof. 

2.  To  allow  any  member  of  the  commis.iion.  or  its  secretary,  or  any 
of  its  duly  anthorized  experts  or  employees,  free  access  to  the  placi' 
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of  business  or  employment  of  siieh  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  for  the 
purpose  of  mailing  any  investigation  authorized  by  this  act.  or  to  make 
inspection  of,  or  excerpts  from,  all  books,  reports,  contracts,  pay  rolls, 
documents,  or  papers,  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  relating  to 
the  employment  of  labor  and  payment  therefor  by  such  person,  firm  or 
corporation. 

3,  To  keep  a  register  of  the  names,  a^es,  and  residence  addresses  of 
ail  women  and  minors  employed. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  aet,  a  minor  is  defined  to  be  a  person 
of  either  sex  under  the  a^re  of  eighteen  years. 

Sec.  4.  The  commission  may  specify  times  to  hold  public  hearings, 
at  which  times,  employers,  employees,  or  other  interested  persons,  may 
appear  and  fjive  testimony  as  to  the  matter  under  consideration.  The 
commission  or  any  member  thereof  shall  have  power  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses and  to  administer  oaths.  All  witnes.ses  subpoenaed  by  the  com- 
mia.sion  shall  he  paid  the  fees  and  mileage  fixed  by  law  in  civil  cases. 
In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  comply  with  any  order 
of  the  commission  or  any  member  thereof,  or  any  subpcena,  or  upon  tbe 
refusal  of  any  witness  to  testify  to  any  matter  regarding  which  he 
may  lawfully  be  interrogated  before  any  wage  board  or  the  eomnission. 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superior  court  or  the  judge  thereof,  on  the 
application  of  a  member  of  the  commission,  to  compel  obedience  in  the 
same  manner,  by  contempt  proceedings  or  otherwise,  that  snch  obedience 
would  be  compelled  in  a  proceeding  pending  before  said  court.  The 
commission  shall  have  power  to  make  and  enforce  reasonable  and  proper 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  and  shall  not  he  bound  by  the  technical 
rules  of  evidence. 

Sec.  5.  If.  after  investigation,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
in  any  occupation,  trade,  or  industry,  the  wages  paid  to  women  and 
minors  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  coat  of  proper  living,  or  the  hours 
or  conditions  of  labor  are  prejudicial  to  the  health,  morals  or  welfare 
of  the  workers,  the  commission  may  call  a  conference,  hereinafter  called 
"wage  board."  composed  of  an  eijual  number  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  in  the  occupation,  trade,  or  industry  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  representative  of  the  commission  to  be  designated  by  it,  who 
shall  act  as  the  chairman  of  the  wage  board.  The  members  of  such 
wane  board  shall  be  allowed  five  dollars  per  diem  and  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses  while  engaged  in  such  conferences.  The  commission  shall 
make  rules  and  regidations  governing  the  number  and  selection  of  the 
members  and  the  mode  of  procedure  of  anch  wage  board,  and  shall 
exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  (juestions  arising  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  procedure  and  of  the  recommendations  of  such  wage  board.  The 
proceedings  and  deliberatiims  of  snch  wage  board  shall  be  made  a  matter 
of  record  for  the  use  of  the  commission,  and  shall  be  admissible  as  evi- 
dence in  any  proceedings  before  the  commission.  On  request  of  the 
commission,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  wage  board  to  report  to  the 
commission  it«  findings,  including  therein: 

1.  An  estimate  of  the  minimum  wage  adequate  to  supply  to  women 
and  minors  engaged  in  the  occupation,  trade  or  industry  in  question, 
the  necessary  cost  of  proper  living  and  to  maintain  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  such  women  and  minors. 
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2.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  per  day  in  the  occupation,  trade  or 
industry  in  question,  consistent  with  the  Health  and  welfare  of  such 
wonien  and  minors. 

3.  The  standard  conditions  of  labor  in  the  occupation,  trade  or 
industry  in  question,  demanded  by  the  health  and  welfare  of  such 
women  and  minora. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  commission  shall  have  further  power  after  a  public 
hearing  had  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  petition,  to  fix: 

1.  A  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  to  women  and  minors  engaged  in  any 
oeeupation,  trade  or  industry  in  this  state,  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
a  wage  adequate  to  supply  to  such  women  and  minors  the  necessary 
cost  of  proper  living  and  to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare  of  such 
women  and  minors.  . 

2.  The  maximum*hours  of  work  eonst.stent  with  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  women  and  minors  engaged  in  any  oeeupation,  trade  or  industry 
in  this  state;  provided,  that  the  hours  so  fixed  shall  not  be  more  than 
the  maximum  now  or  hereafter  fixed  by  law. 

■  (  3.  The  standard  conditions  of  labor  demanded  by  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  women  and  minors  engaged  in  any  occupation,  trade  or 
industry  in  this  state. 

(ft)  t,'pon  the  fixing  of  a  lime  and  plaee  for  the  holding  of  a  hearing 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  aefing  upon  any  matters  referred 
!  to  in  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  eommission  shall  give  public  notice  by 
advertisement  in  at  least  one  newspaper  published  in  each  of  the  cities 
:  of  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento  and  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  by  mailing  a  copy  of  said  notice  to  the  county  recorder  of 
each  county  in  the  state,  of  such  hearing  and  purpose  thereof,  which 
notice  shall  state  the  time  and  plaee  fixed  for  such  hearing,  which  shall 
not  be  earlier  than  fourteen  days  fnmi  the  date  of  publication  and 
mailing  of  such  notices. 

(c)  After  sueh  public  hearing,  the  commission  may,  in  its  discretion, 
make  a  mandatory  order  to  be  elTective  in  sixty  days  from  the  makine 
of  such  order,  specifying  the  minimum  wage  for  women  or  minors  in 
the  occupation  in  question,  the  maximum  hours;  provided,  that  the 
hours  specified  shall  not  be  more  than  the  maximum  for  women  or 
minors  in  California,  and  the  standard  eonditions  of  labor  for  said 
women  or  minors;  provided,  however,  that  no  sueh  order  shall  become 
effective  until  after  April  1.  1914.  Sueh  order  shall  be  published  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento 
and  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  copy  thereof  be 
mailed  to  the  county  recorder  of  each  county  in  the  state,  and  such 
copy  shall  be  recorded  without  charge,  and  to  the  labor  commissioner 
who  shall  send  by  mail,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  each  employer  in  the 
occupation  in  question,  a  copy  of  the  onler.  and  each  employer  shall 
be  required  to  post  a  copy  of  such  order  in  the  building  in  which  women 
or  minors  affected  by  the  order  are  employed.  Failure  to  mail  notice 
to  the  employer  shall  not  relieve  the  employer  from  the  duty  to  comply 
with  such  order.  Finding  bv  the  ccmunission  that  there  has  been  sueh 
publication  and  mailing  to  county  recorders  .shall  be  conclusive  as  to 
service. 

Sec.  7,  Whenever  wages,  or  hours,  or  conditions  of  lalmr  have  been 
so  made  mandatory  in  any  occupation,  trade,  or  industry,  the  commi.s- 
sion  may  at  any  time  in  its  discretion,  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon 
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petition  of  either  employers  or  empliiyees.  after  a  public  hearing  hfld 
upon  the  notice  prescribed  for  an  original  hearing,  rescind,  alter  or 
amend  any  prior  order.  Any  order  rescinding  a  prior  order  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  herein  provided  for  in  an  original  order. 

Sec.  8.  For  any  occupation  in  which  a  ininimiim  wage  has  been 
established,  the  commission  may  issne  to  a  woman  physically  defective 
by  age  or  otherwise,  a  special  license  anthorizing  the  employment  of 
Knch  licensee,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  for  a  wage  les.'j  than  such 
legal  miniminu  wage:  and  the  eninmiMHion  shall  fi.\  a  special  minimum 
wage  for  such  jiersoii.  Any  such  license  may  be  renewed  for  tike 
periods  of  six  months. 

Sec.  9.  I'pon  the  retpiest  of  the  commission,  the  latror  commissioner 
shall  cause  such  statistics  and  other  data  and  information  to  t)e  gatberod, 
and  investigations  made,  as  the  commission  may  require.  The  cost 
thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  expenses 
of  the  commission. 

Sec.  10.  Any  employer  wbo  discharges,  or  threatens  to  disehRr(ie, 
or  in  any  other  manner  discriminates  against  any  employee  because  such 
employee  has  testified  or  is  almut  to  testify,  or  t>ecanse  such  employer 
believes  that  said  employee  may  testify  in  any  inve.stigation  or  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  shall  Iw  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  11,  The  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  fixed  by  said 
commission  as  in  this  act  pnivided.  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  to  he 
paid  to  such  employees,  and  the  payment  to  such  employees  of  a  less 
wage  than  the  minimum  so  fixe<l  shall  be  unlawful,  and  every  employer 
or  other  person  who,  either  individually  or  as  an  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  corporation  or  other  penwn.  pa.vs  or  causes  to  be  paid  to 
any  such  employee  a  wage  less  than  snch  minimum,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
thirty  da.vs.  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  12,  In  every  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
(his  act.  the  minimum  wage  (wtablished  b.v  the  commission  as  herein 
provided  shall  be  prima  facie  presumed  to  be  n'asonabic  and  lawfnl,  and 
to  bo  the  living  wage  re(|uirefi  herein  to  be  paid  to  women  and  minors. 
The  findings  of  fact  made  by  the  commissifm  acting  within  its  powers 
shall,  in  the  aksence  of  fraud,  be  conclusive;  and  the  determination 
made  by  the  commission  shall  be  subje*-!  to  review  only  in  a  manner  and 
upon  the  grimnds  following:  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
deteimiuation,  any  party  aggrieved  thereby  may  commence  in  the 
su|ierior  court  in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  or  in 
and  for  the  counties  of  Ixks  Angeles  or  Sacramento,  an  action  against 
the  commission  for  review  of  such  determination.  In  such  action  a 
ccmplaint,  which  slijill  stale  the  grounds  upon  which  a  review  is  sought. 
shall  iie  served  with  the  sunutious.  Service  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
conuiiLssion.  <ir  any  member  of  the  conuuission.  shall  be  deemed  a  coni- 
pjefe  service.  The  ciimminsion  .thall  serve  its  answer  within  twenty 
days  after  the  service  of  the  complaint.  With  its  answer,  the  commis- 
sion -IihII  make  a  return  to  the  cnurt  of  alt  documents  and  papers  on 
file  i-i  the  matter,  and  of  all  testimony  and  evidence  which  may  have 
been  taken  liefore  it,  and  of  its  findings  and  the  determination.     Ttie 
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uctioQ  may  thi'reiipon  be  brought  on  for  hearing  before  the  court  upon 
such  record  by  cither  party  cu  ten  days'  notice  of  the  other.  Upon 
such  hearinK,  the  court  may  confimi  or  set  aside  such  determination; 
hut  the  same  shall  be  set  aside  only  upon  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  eommission  aete<l  without  or  in  excess  of  it*!  powers. 

(2)  That  the  determination  was  procured  by  fraud, 

I'pon  the  setting  aside  of  anv  detennination  the  court  may  recommit 
the  etmtroversy  and  remand  the  record  in  the  rase  to  the  commission 
for  further  proceedinp^.  The  coinmi.ision.  or  any  party  agfrrieved,  by 
a  decree  entered  upon  the  review  of  a  determination,  may  appeal  there- 
from within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  provide<l  for  an  appeal  from 
the  orders  of  the  said  superior  court. 

Sec.  13.  Any  employee  receiving  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage 
applicable  to  such  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  in  a  civil  action 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  full  amount  of  such  minimum  wage,  together 
with  costs  of  suit,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  work  for  such 
lesser  wage. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  may  register  with  the  commission  a  complaint 
that  the  wages  paid  to  an  employee  for  whom  a  living  rate  has  been 
established,  are  less  than  that  rate,  and  the  commission  shall  investigate 
the  matter  and  take  al!  pniwedings  necessary  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
a  wage  not  less  than  the  living  wage. 

Sec.  15.  The  commjs.sion  shall  biennially  make  a  report  to  the 
}fovernor  and  the  state  legislature  of  its  investigations  and  proceedings. 

Sec.  16.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  out  of  the  moneys 
of  the  stste  treasury,  not  otherwise  iippnipriateil,  the  sum  of  lifteen 
thousand  dollars,  to  lie  u-sed  bv  the  eommi.ssion  in  carryinir  out  the  pro- 
vision*  of  this  act,  and  the  controller  is  hereby  directed  from  time  to 
time  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  general  fund  in  favor  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  amounts  expended  under  its  direction,  and  the  treasurer  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  17.  The  commission  shall  not  act  as  a  Ijoard  of  arbitration 
during  a  strike  or  Inckout. 

Sec.  is.  (a)  Whenever  this  act.  or  any  part  or  section  thereof,  is 
interpreted  by  a  court,  it  shall  be  liberally  construed  by  such  court. 

(b)   If  any  section,  subsection,  or  subdivision  of  this  act  is  for  any 

rea-son  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  the 

validity  of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  act.     The  legislature  hen-hy 

declares  that  it  would  have  passed  this  act.  and  each  section,  subsection. 

subdivision,  sentence,  clause  and  phrase  thereof,  irrespective  of  the  fact 

that   any   one   or   more   sections,   subsections,   su  Mi  vis  ions,   sentences. 

clauses  or  phrases  is  declared  unconstitutional. 

I-       Sec.  19.     The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  and  include  women 

[    and  minors  employed  in  any  occupation,  trade  or  industry,  and  whose 

I     compensation  for  labor  is  measured  by  time,  piece  or  otherwise. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT. 

Adopted  at  General  Election,  November  3,  1914. 
Article  XX. 
Section  17J.  The  legislature  may,  by  appropriate  legislation,  pro- 
vide for  the  establish  men  t  of  a  miDimum  wage  for  women  and  minors 
and  may  provide  for  the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  general  welfare 
of  any  and  all  employees.  No  provision  of  this  constitution  shall  be 
(construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  authority  of  the  legislature  to  confer 
upon  any  commission  now  or  hereafter  created  such  power  and 
authority  as  the  legislature  may  deem  requisite  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
s  of  this  section. 
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TABLE    t.     APPENDIX. 

Compilation  of  data  concerning  woni«n  and  minor*  ( 
Asiociatlon  by  mopcantiic  eMabliihments  through' 
nomFc  condition   by  ago  and   locality.) 
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TABLE   II.     APPENDIX. 

Cofnpltatlon  of  data  concernlnfl  woman  and  minora  furnlahad  to  netall  Dry  Good* 
Anoclatlon  by  mareantlU  aatabllahmonti  throughout  the  atata.  (Showlno  Increase 
In  lalary  by  aga.  locality  and  Ivngth  of  aervlce.) 
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TABLE   III.     APPENDIX. 

erning  woman  and  mlnon  furnished  to  Retail  Dry  Gooda 
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and   Bg«.)     Tabulated  by  number  of  women    and   minora 
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TABLE   Ilia.     APPENDIX. 

Compilation  of  data  concerning  woman  and  mincri  fumlahod  to  Retail  Dry  Ooods 
Association  by  morcantll*  cats  bll  ah  mints  throughout  the  Male.  (Showing  lalary 
par   wiek,  by  locality  and  ago.)     Tabulated  by  per  cant  or  women  and  minor* 
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TAB1.E  nib.     APPENDIX. 


Compilation   of   data   concerning   women   and    minor*   furnletiad   to    Retail    Dry   Oood* 

per  week,  by  locality  and  age.)     Tabulated  by  cumulative  per  cent  of  women  and 

minor!   receiving. 
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TABLE  IV.     APPENDIX. 


Compilmtlon  of  data  concerning  weman  and  minora  turnlahed  to  Retail  Dry  Oood* 
Association  by  mercantile  eitabllihment*  In  Ban  Francisco.  (Showing  salary 
p«r  week,  by  age  >nd  economic  condition.)     Tabulated  by  number  ot  women  and 
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TABLE  IVa.     APPENDIX. 

Compilation  of  data  concerning  women  and  minors  furnished  to  Retail  Dry  OoodI 
Association  by  mercantile  eitabllihments  In  San  Franclico.  (Showing  salary 
per  week,  by  age  and  economic  condition.)     Tabulated  by  per  cent  of  women  and 
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TABLE   IVb.     APf>ENDIX. 

Compllatlun  of  data  concerning  womtn  and  minori  furnished  to  Ratall  Dry  Goods 
AKoclatlon  by  mercantile  establlehmente  In  S>n  Francisco.  (Showina  salary 
per  wesk,  by  age  and  aconomic  condition.)     Tabulated  by  cumulative  per  c«nt  of 
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TA8LE  V.     APPENDIX. 

Cornpllatlan  of  data  concarnlng  women  and  mtnors  fumlthod  to  Retari  Dry  Qaoda 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Office  of  the  Inddstrul  Wblpaee  Commission, 

San  Francisco,  Febraary  1,  1917. 
Sir: 

In  compliance  with  Chapter  324,  Statutes  of  1913,  we  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  the  second  biennial  report  of  the  Industrial  "Wel- 
fare Commission. 

Beapectfally, 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION, 

Frank  J.  Murasey, 

Ckairman. 
To  His  Excellency,  Hiram  W.  Jounson, 

Oovernor  of  the  State  of  California. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ill  presfnting  this  report  of  work  aeeomplished  and  projected,  the 
(rommiiisioii  feels  that  with  the  limited  means  at  its  disposal  it  has  accom- 
plislied  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  women  by  concen- 
trating its  efforts  on  the  problem  of  securing  a  minimum  wage  and  fixing 
the  maximum  hours  of  work  for  women  workers  in  the  canning  indus- 
try. Tlie  canning  industry,  employing  20,000  women,  was  heretofore 
exempt  from  all  regulative  legislation,  and  the  hours  of  labor  were 
excessive  in  many  cases. 

During  the  biennial  period  just  passed  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission has  endeavored  to  pursue  a  constructive  policy.  It  has  followed 
a  definite  program  of  cooperation  with  the  industries  under  considera- 
tion, through  conferences  of  representative  committees,  consisting  of 
both  employers  and  workers,  and  visits  from  the  commissioners  or 
agents  of  the  commission  to  the  establishments  for  mutual  understand- 
ing and  help.  It  would  not  be  fitting  to  fail  to  mention  in  this  report 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  development  of  the  work  up  to  the 
present  time,  namely,  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  shown  this  commis- 
sion by  the  employers  of  California.  The  agents  of  the  commission  have 
been  received  courteously  and  given  every  opportunity  to  gain  the 
fullest  information.  Since  the  issuance  of  the  orders  affecting  can- 
neries, we  believe  the  canning  industry  generally  has  been  remarkably 
sincere  in  trying  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 
For  this  cooperation  and  support  the  commission  is  profoundl.v  grate- 
ful, as  we  believe  that  through  the  development  of  this  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding  will  come  knowledge  of  how  labor,  capital  and  the  state 
may  solve  the  present  and  future  industrial  problems. 

The  commission  appreciates  full  well  the  pioneer  character  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  has  proceeded  with 
great  caution  in  its  work.  It  has  been  most  solicitous  in  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  industry  for  mutual  education  and  understanding  of  the 
problem.  Although  California  does  not  yet  rank  as  an  industrial  state, 
its  industries  are  growing  and  it  is  fast  becoming  the  industrial  center 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  a  sense  this  is  an  ideal  laboratory  for 
industrial  experiments.  With  a  citizenship  committed  to  a  program  of 
social  and  industrial  justice,  with  constitutional  amendments  carried  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  authorizing  the  legislature  to  proceed  with  a 
broad  and  modem  industrial  policy,  California,  by  its  direct  vote,  has 
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put  its  seal  of  approval  on  such  legblatioD.*  Being  the  lai^est  state  id 
the  west  that  is  attempting  by  legislative  action  to  regulate  industry, 
particularly  in  providing  for  a  living  wage  for  women  workers,  it  is 
imperative  that  any  action  taken  here  must  not  only  stand  the  test  of 
local  experience,  but  be  indicative  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  more 
complex  industrial  communities.  It  is  also  imperative  that  such  action 
1>e  taken  only  after  a  foundation  of  fact  has  been  established,  these  facts 
having  been  ascertained  by  the  most  careful  and  scientific  investiga- 
tions. Any  less  care  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  employers  of  the 
state,  would  curtail  expansion  of  business,  and  would  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  such  It^islation.  i.  c,  to  provide  the  women  workers  of  the 
state  with  irork  at  a  living  wage  and  with  comfortable  and  decent  work- 
ing surroundings. 

SUMMARV. 

The  commission  has  been  seriously  handicapped  in  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  its  affairs  by  the  limited  appropriation  of  $15,000  per  annum, 
which  was  sufficient  for  investigatory  purposes,  but  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  enough  agents  to  properly  enforce  its  orders  and  to  keep  up  the 
other  details  of  its  numerous  investigations.  For  this  reason  all  investi- 
gations ceased  with  the  opening  of  the  canning  season  in  1916. 

Preliminary  investigations  of  the  canning  industry  were  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  commission  throughout  the  season  of  1915,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  Miss  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  formerly  chief  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  employed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  data  accumulated  by  the  commission  in  this 
industry.  Jliss  Obenauer  is  the  most  expert  investigator  of  the  canning 
industry  in  this  country,  having  made  studies  for  the  United  States 
government  of  conditions  in  this  industry  in  California  in  1911.  in 
Maryland  and  in  the  pea  canneries  in  Wiseonsin.  Hiss  Obenaner's 
study  appears  with  the  report  in  the  canning  industry. 

The  fall  of  1915  and  the  winter  of  1915  and  1016  were  occupied  in 
arranging  for  the  Wage  Board  in  the  canning  industry.  During  this 
time  Commissioner  Edson  made  a  careful  study  of  the  material  collected 
hy  the  commission  on  the  cost  of  living  of  self-dependent  women.  Her 
report  appears  on  page  19. 

During  January  and  P'cbruary,  1916,  the  commission  was  occupied 
with  the  Wage  Board  and  Public  Hearing  in  the  canning  indnstrj-.  On 
February  14.  1916.  the  commission  issued  Orders  Nos.  1  and  2,  fixing 
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the  minimum  time  and  piece  rates  in  the  canning  industry,  the  maxi- 
mum hours  of  work,  and  the  minimum  standardu  for  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  workrooms  and  toilets  in  canneries.  These  orders  became  opera- 
tive OD  April  14,  1916. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  canning  season  in  1916,  the  entire  force  of 
the  commission  was  directed  to  the  proper  understanding,  cooperation 
and  enforcement  of  its  orders,  llueh  was  accomplished  to  avoid  friction 
and  misunderstanding  by  frequent  conferences  with  committees  and 
individual  canncrs.  Commissioner  Edson  personally  visited  forty-eight 
canneries  during  the  season  of  1916. 

The  agents  in  charge  of  the  cannery  investigations  were :  Jliss  Helen 
V.  Bary,  who  had  charge  of  the  investigations  in  the  southern  California 
canning  districts  and  of  the  San  -Joaquin  Valley ;  Mrs.  Grace  Simon  and 
Mrs.  Belle  Hayes  Cooley,  who  investigated  the  canneries  in  San  Pran- 
eisco,  and  made  the  first  visits  to  the  Santa  Clara  and  Sacramento  val- 
leys. Miss  Bary  also  made  a  supplementary  investigation  of  the  Santa 
Clara  and  Sacramento  valley  canneries. 

It  was  found  during  the  investigations  of  the  canning  industry  that 
in  most  canneries  an  effort  was  being  made  to  seat  the  women  in  a  cnide 
way,  but  the  methods  of  work  and  type  of  tiibles  now  in  use  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  women  to  sit  while  at  work.  In  August, 
1916,  the  commission  in  cooperation  with  the  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
laission  engaged  Mr.  Harold  Mestre,  an  industrial  engineer,  formerly 
with  the  Workmen 's  Compensation  Service  Bureau,  to  make  a  study  of 
existing  methods  of  work  and  seating  and  to  report  suggestions  for  tlie 
proper  seating  of  women  in  this  long-hour  industry.  Jlr.  llestre's 
report  is  included  with  the  cannery  report. 

During  the  early  part  of  1915.  CommiKsioner  Edson  visited  the  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Commissions  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  also  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Commission  of  Massachusetts,  members  of  the  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  of  New  York,  and  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  Wisconsin.  The  experiences  of  these  and  other  similar  bodies  were 
noted.  An  investigation  of  methods  for  teaching  apprentices  and  learn- 
ers was  made,  especially  those  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  of  New 
York  and  the  continuation  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee.  This 
study  convinced  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  the  necessity 
for  more  control  over  the  learners  in  industry,  and  during  the  legislative 
session  of  1915  an  amendment  to  the  act  creating  the  commis.sion  was 
secured,  as  follows: 

"Sec,  8.  (ft)  For  any  occupation  in  which  a  minimum  wage  lias 
been  established,  the  commission  may  issue  to  an  apprentice  or 
learner,  a  special  lieen.se  authorizing  the  employment  of  sucli 
apprentice  or  learner,  for  such  time  and  under  sueh  conditions  as 
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the  commission  may  determine  at  a  wage  less  than  Bach  legaJ  mini- 
mum  wage;  and  the  commission  shall  fix  a  special  wage  for  such 
apprentice  or  learner. 

(c)  The  coramiBsion  may  fix  the  maximum  number  of  women, 
and  minora  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  be  employed  under  the 
licenses  provided  for  in  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  in 
any  occupation,  trade,  industry  or  establishment  in  which  a  mini- 
mum wage  has  been  eatablished. " 

In  August,  1915,  Professor  Meyer  Bloomfield  was  retained  by  the 
commission  to  assist  in  its  study  of  apprenticeship.  During  this  time 
Professor  Bloomfield  addressed  different  employing  groups  and  central 
labor  councils,  both  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  in  reference  to 
studying  the  problem  of  employment,  the  selection  and  promotion  of 
employees,  and  also  outlined  plans  for  Employment  Managers'  Associa- 
tions. Such  an  association,  with  Mr.  Fred  W.  Dohrmann  as  president, 
was  formed  in  San  Francisco  as  an  outgrowth  of  Professor  Bloomfield's 
"ork.  Professor  Bloomfield  also  submitted  to  the  commission  an  outline 
for  a  policy  concerning  "learners"  in  industry,  which  appears  on 
page  69  of  this  report. 

In  September,  1915,  Miss  Bertha  von  der  Nienburg,  formerly  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and,  as  such,  in 
charge  of  the  "investigation  of  the  effect  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
in  the  mercantile  industry  of  Portland,"  was  employed  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  garment  industries  of  this  state. 

An  investigation  of  the  laundry  industry  of  the  state  was  made  by 
Jli-ss  Bary  during  1916,  her  report  being  included  herein. 

In  April,  1916,  the  commission  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Leaak,  president  of  the  California  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  pre- 
liminary to  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  committee  in  that  industry. 
ilr.  Leask  appointed  the  following  gentlemen,  who  met  with  the  com- 
mission on  July  7,  1916  : 

Marshall  Hale,  of  Hale  Bro,s.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  chairman; 

H.  C.  Capwell,  H.  C.  Capwell  Co.,  Oakland; 

R.  W.  Costello,  O'Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.,  San  Francisco; 

Samuel  Leask,  Santa  Cruz ; 

G.  M.  Fontaine,  Hale  Bros.,  San  Jose ; 

W.  E.  Chamberlain,  A.  Hamburger  &  Sons,  Los  Angeles ; 

■\V.  A.  Faris,  Fifth  Street  Store,  Los  Angeles. 

This  committee  was  requested  by  the  commission  to  make  a  study  of 
tile  following  questions,  and  report  findings  to  the  commission  at  a  later 
date : 

The  cost  of  living. 
The  minimum  wntre. 
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The  graduation  and  control  of  the  apprenticeship  period  in  the 

retail  mercantile  industry. 
Should  any  difference  be  made  between  the  cities  and  the  country 

in  the  minimum  wages  fixed  ^ 
The  best  method  of  securing  a  Wage  Board. 

In  December,  1916,  the  commission  received  aid  from  Governor  John- 
son, the  State  Board  of  Cdntrol  and  the  Controller,  from  the  emergency 
fund,  which  will  permit  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages  in  the  retail  mer- 
i^antde  and  laundry  industries  before  the  next  biennial  appropriation  is 
available. 

Since  the  last  report  was  made  the  only  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
commission  was  brought  about  throuph  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  Bonnheim 
on  December  23,  1916.  The  vacancy  thus  created  has  not  yet  been  filled, 
the  commission  at  this  time  consisting  of  but  four  members. 

On  Febmary  29, 1916,  Mr.  H.  A.  Schcei  tendered  his  resignation  from 
the  office  of  executive  secretary  in  order  to  resume  his  work  as  statis- 
tician of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  from  which  he  had  a  leave  of 
absence  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion. At  this  time  Katherine  Philips  Edson  was  appointed  executive 
officer  of  the  commission,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  since  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Seheel's  resignation  on  March  1,  1916. 

VISITORS. 

During  this  biennial  period  the  commission  liad  the  following  distin- 
guished visitors,  who  were  engaged  or  interested  in  similar  work : 

Father  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  chairman  of  the  Indu-strial  Welfare  Com- 
mission of  Oregon ; 

Aliss  Caroline  Gleason,  secretary  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion of  Oregon ; 

Mr.  Edwin  Olson,  cliairman  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of 
Washington ; 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hallowell,  Massachusetts  Consmiiers'  League; 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  secretary  National  Consumers'  League; 

Mr.  A,  Filene,  of  Boston ; 

Mr.  Percy  Straus,  of  Macy  &  ( 'o..  New  York ; 

Professor  Meyer  Bloonifield,  of  Boston ; 

Aliss  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  formerly  chief  of  tiie  Women's  Division  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Lalwr  Statistics ; 

Slisa  Bertha  von  der  Nienburg,  formerly  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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STUDY  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


The  instructions  of  the  law,  Statutes  1915,  Chapter  571,  creating  the 
Industrial  Welfare  CommissioD,  make  it  obligatory  that  the  minimum 
wage  determined  by  the  comtniseioo  "shall  not  be  less  than  a  wage 
adequate  to  supply  to  such  women  and  minors  the  necessary  cost  of 
proper  living  and  to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare  of  such  women 
and  minors."     See.  6  (o)  1. 

For  this  purpose  a  survey  was  made  during  1914  of  the  expenditures 
of  women  workers  in  California  and  their  different  modes  of  living. 
At  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  commission  it  was  determined  that 
the  standard  woman  for  the  investigation  should  be  the  self-dependent 
woman;  the  one  who  received  no  help  from  other  sources  and  on  whom 
there  were  no  dependents. 

This  study  was  published  in  the  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  commis- 
sion, which  edition  is  entirely  exhausted. 

For  the  convenience  of  future  wage  boards  this  report  is  herewith 
reprinted,  with  other  information  which  the  commission  believes  to  be 
of  value  in  this  basic  question. 

Raprint  from  Firit  Biennial  Rsport. 

The  investigations  into  the  cost  of  living  proved  very  difficult.  As 
previously  stated,  our  attempts  to  obtain  estimates  from  both  employers 
and  employees  were  unsuccessful.  The  investigation  was  finally  con- 
fined to  determining  as  near  as  possible  the  actual  expeoditures  of 
self-supporting  women  employed  in  the  various  industries.  Over  1,000 
women  adrift  were  visited  in  the  evenings  by  investigators.  Budgets 
were  prepared  covering  actual  expenditures  by  the  employees  during  ] 

one  whole  year.     These  schedules  were  carefully  examined  and  only  | 

those  of  women  who  were  aetnaily  self-supporting,  and  not  receiving  ; 

outside  assistance,  were  included  in  the  tabulations. 

In  these  tabulations  schedules  have  been  classified  into  two  general  ' 

occupation  groups,  namely:  (1)  factory  and  workroom  hands,  which 
includes  women  in  laundries;  (2)  sales,  clerical  and  office  employees. 
The  expenditures  are  shown  by  wage  groups  in  order  to  compare 
expenditures  with  wages  received.  The  average  wei-kly  expenditures 
are  given  under  three  general  headings:  (1)  clothing,  total  taken  from 
each  enumeration  of  the  various  articles  of  clothing  used;  (2)  board, 
lunches  and  lodgings;  (3)  all  other  expenses,  including  laundry,  repair 
of  clothing,  street  car  fare,  medicine  and  dfntistry,  insurance,  associa- 
tion dues,  church  and  oilier  contriluitinns.  newspapers  and  magazines, 
vacation  expenses  and  incidenlals.  {Table  73.)  ThcMe  tabulations 
must  not  be  taken  as  cimelusivc  or  as  showing  the  cost  of  proper  living. 
The  principal  object  was  to  ascertain  under  what  conditions  self-sup- 
porting women  live  and  their  expenditnres.     The  figures  are  valuable 
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ID  that  they  show  in  a  fuir  way  the  aiiiouat  that  a  wuman,  who  is 
confronted  with  the  prohlfin  of  dependiog  entirely  on  her  own  resonrces, 
is  obliged  to  spend  exclusive  of  eniergeneies.  Some  schedules  were  not 
included,  as  they  showed  largo  expenditures  for  operations  or  dental 
work  which  had  l)eeu  paid  out  of  previous  savings.  Separate  tables 
representing  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.     (Tables  71  and  72.) 

Lodgings  occupied  by  the  women  scheduled  and  cost  of  same  are 
submitted.  (Tables  74  and  75.1  Li  addition  we  have  presented  tables 
showing  places  invcHtigated  by  the  agents  of  the  commission  in  response 
to  advertisements  for  heard  and  lodgings.  These  investigations  were 
made  in  the  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento 
and  San  Diego.     (Tables  76-J-0. 1 
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TABLE   SO.     SAN    DrEQO. 
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LIVING  CONDITIONS  OF  WORKING  WOMEN  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 
The  commifision '.s  aK"nts  wlm  wtTc  sent  out  t"  Jiid  the  ivoiiicii  in  csli- 
iimtiii);  their  yparly  expi-miitiirrM  mcm"  iilsn  Hslo'd  In  rc|iorl  on  livins; 
conditions  as  tlicy  found  thi'iti.  Ilu'  titlitiidf  ol'  tli<'  wi>iii(-ii  iiittTvii'Wi'd 
as  to  their  work  and  fhcEr'-iK-nil  iimlilnn. 
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The  Los  Angeles  agent  in  answer  to  newspaper  advertisements  gained 
much  interesting  information  on  the  women's  ways  of  living.  Her 
report  follows  r 

SALESWOMEN. 
Women  visited  wlio  were  employed  as  iialcswompn  in  department,  drug  and 

1.  Total  number  visited _  308 

2.  Persons  nol  at  home 121  or  39.2  per  cent 

3.  Moved,  address  unknown 78  or  24.6  per  cent 

4.  Wrong  address 18  or    fl,8  per  cent 

5.  Kol  Beif-supportine   3  or      .9  per  cent 

C.  Tjiving  witli  husband 1 

7.  IJving  with  relatives 2 

8.  Harried  since   makiog  schedule 4  or     1.3  per  cent 

9.  In  California  less  than  one  year 5  or     1.6  per  cent 

10.  Number  o(  budgets  filled 74  or  24      per  cent 

11.  Refused  to  fill  budgets 7  or     2.2  per  cent 

This  does  not  mean  that  only  308  visits  were  made;  many  of  these 
women  were  vi.sited  several  times  before  biulpets  were  filled  and  many 
women  were  not  seen  even  after  many  visits.  While  visiting  in  the 
apartment  and  lodging  house  section,  I  have  made  as  many  as  twenty 
visits  in  on  evening  and  found  but  four  women  at  home. 

The  work  of  the  corami.s.siun  and  the  minimutn  wage  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  women  and  this  meant  that  the  work  had  to  be  explained 
definitely  to  each  one.  Not  many  of  the  women  gave  the  information 
gladly  or  willingly  even  after  a  lengthy  explanation  had  been  given. 

Of  the  76  women  who  had  moved  since  making  out  the  schedules,  it 
was  delinifely  ascertained  that  24  had  left  the  city.  Of  this  number 
four  earned  more  than  ten  dollars  a  week,  six  earned  ten  and  fourteen 
earned  less  than  ten  dollars  a  week. 

The  great  majority  of  the  women  (I  Relieve  1  only  met  three  or  four 
in  this  group  who  were  native  daughters)  were  from  the  middle  west. 
A  few  had  come  for  their  health,  bnt  the  ma.iority  had  come  becaose 
they  had  lieard  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  of  the  country  and 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  them.  A  few  had  come  in  a  spirit  of 
adventure.  Tliey  wanted  to  see  the  country  they  had  heard  so  much 
about,  and  gladly  "roughed"  it  for  a  time,  knowing  that  when  they 
tired  of  it  they  had  a  home  and  relatives  to  whom  they  could  go.  All 
the  women,  even  thixse  who  were  bitterly  di.sappointcd  with  industrial 
conditions,  were  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  small 
amount  which  they  received.  Mo.st  of  the  women  had  a  supply  of 
clothing  on  hand  when  they  came  here,  which  lasted  and  would  last 
them,  with  careful  management,  for  some  time  to  come.  All  who  had 
left  parents  or  relatives  in  the  Tlii-st  e.K]iei'(ed  to  return  to  them. 
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Reasons  Given  by  Women  for  Manner  of  Living. 
The  women  for  the  moat  part  preferred  living  in  apartment  or 
lodging  houses,  where  two  or  more  could  live  together,  rather  than  iu 
a  private  family  or  in  an  institution,  as  they  were  freer  and  more 
independent.  The  girls  whom  I  met  living  in  private  families,  generally 
had  to  pay  carfare,  as  these  homes  were  not  within  walking  distance  of 
the  business  section  of  the  city,  but  board  and  lodging  cost  less  than  in 
apartment  houses;  also  they  seemed  to  have  a  wholesome  home  life. 
The  homes,  without  exception,  were  attractively  furnished  and  in  a  good 
residential  part  of  the  city.  Generally  the  girl  was  the  only  boarder, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  a  member  of  the  family.  Girls  living  in  apart- 
ment hoQses,  who  had  previously  lived  in  private  families,  said  they 
cbose  the  former  because  they  could  come  and  go  as  they  liked,  without 
any  explanation.  Living  in  a  private  family  where  meals  were  served  at 
a  definite  time  necessitated  being  on  time,  which  was  not  always  con- 
venient. Living  iu  an  apartmfut  or  lodging  honne  they  could  have  their 
meals  whenever  they  wanted  tlicm. 

Again,  living  in  a  private  family  one  had  to  pay  carfare.  If  they 
had  an  evening  engagement  or  wanted  to  go  to  the  theater,  it  meant 
extra  carfare.  This  expense  was  eliminated  by  living  down  town,  as 
most  of  the  lodging  and  apartment  bouses  patronized  were  within 
walking  distance  of  the  big  stores.  Also  the  apartment  houses  had 
telephones  and  in  many  continuous  hot  water,  which  enabled  the  women 
to  do  their  laundry  whenever  they  felt  like  it  or  had  the  time. 

I  visited  a  large,  comfortable  and  homelike  cooperative  homo  (Ilomer 
Tobermaa  Home)  for  women,  one  that  accommodates  some  twenty  or 
twenty-two  women  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  the  home  did  not  have 
one  resident. 

The  Volunteers  of  America  have  a  splendid,  large  house,  with  attrac- 
tive grounds,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  and  this  house  is  rarely  filled,  although 
the  girla  can  live  cheaper  here  than  in  apartment  houses.  This  house 
is  not  within  walking  distance  of  the  big  stores.  The  Clark  Memorial 
Home  for  girLs,  belonging  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  with  nil  its  attractions,  is 
said  not  to  hold  its  residents  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  women,  with  few  exceptions,  living  in  apartment  or  lodging 
houses,  cooked  breakfast  and  supper  in  their  apartment  or  room,  and 
had  lunch  in  a  cafeteria.  Breakfast  consisted  of  coffee  and  toast,  and 
luneh  generally  cost  about  fifteen  cents.  One  yonng  woman  told  me 
that  she  made  a  study  of  the  (juestion  of  how  to  fjet  the  greatest  amount 
of  nourishing  food  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  she  thought  it  was  much 
cheaper  to  buy  cooked  food  at  the  delicatessen  shops.  In  buying  cooked 
food  one  saved  gas  and  had  a  greater  variety  of  food. 
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Very  fi'W  nf  the  women  visitctl  ever  scut  tlieir  humtlrj'  out;  they  did 
it  themsclvi's.  In  «oiiit'  of  tlif  lo())i;iug  liousi-s,  where  huiisekcepinir  was 
not  allowed,  it  Uv'u\g  a^aiiiHt  the  rules  to  WHsh  or  iron  in  the  room,  this 
work  was  frecjuentty  done,  nevertheless,  'I'wo  girls  told  me  that  thfv 
washed  in  their  room  at  night,  as  they  had  running  water  in  their  rooni, 
and  hung  the  i'li>the8  up  to  dry.  They  put  tht*m  in  their  trunks  in  the 
morning,  no  matter  what  their  condition,  and  ironed  them  with  an  elet'- 
trio  iron  the  next  nitrht.  One  girl's  ironing  hoard  was  the  floor  and  a 
hath  towel.  The  other  girl  had  some  pastehoard  with  Imth  towels  on  tin- 
top  of  her  trunk.    I  fnnnd  another  girl  ironing  en  her  hed. 

The  girl  living  in  a  private  family  d(res  not  have  these  hnrdships  or 
inconvenienei's.  The  majority  of  women  told  me  that  they  lived  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  doing  witliout  certain  food  which  they  liked,  but 
whieh  they  deemed  was  expensive,  and  were  living  on  the  cheapest  kind 
of  food  and  the  smallest  amount  pDssiide.  With  the  saleswomen  it 
seemed  more  Imjiortant  that  they  dress  than  that  they  eat. 

"Very  few  of  the  women,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catholics,  on  whom 
attendance  at  chnreh  is  compulsory,  ever  go  to  elmrch.  They  say  that 
they  always  weTit  at  home,  hut  have  not  the  time  to  attend  here.  Many 
of  the  women  did  tiieir  launderinj;  Sunday  morning  and  went  to  a 
moving  picture  sIkuv  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

The  moving  picture  show  wa.s  the  nuist  popular,  almost  universal 
place  of  amusement,  the  rea.sou  being  that  it  cost  only  ten  cents,  and 
they  could  not  afford  any  higher  priced  amusement. 

llany  of  the  women  complained  that  they  were  in  dire  need  of  dental 
attention  which  they  could  not  afford.  The  Tniversity  of  ('alifornia  has 
a  dental  clinic,  hnt  patients  nnist  pay  for  the  material  used.  The  women 
said  that  they  eoulii  not  afford  even  this  expense,  or  take  the  time  off, 
as  they  were  docked  for  all  such  time. 

Only  tht;  iiiiddlc-agcd  woman  had  a  thinight  for  the  future.  She 
worried  because  she  could  not  .save  for  the  time  when  she  would  he 
unable  to  work,  and  lived  in  ci^nstant  dn-ad  of  licintl  ill  or  laid  otT. 

I  found  just  two  women  who  were  in  any  way  trying  to  better  their 
condition  or  increase  their  earning  capacity.  One  was  a  bundle  girl 
of  sixteen  who  was  attending  tlie  public  schiiul  at  night  and  taking  a 
commen-ial  ctuirsc.  The  other  was  a  young  woman  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  the  oflice  of  one  of  the  large  stores,  who  was  taking  a  steno- 
graphic course  in  one  of  the  jirivate  night  schools. 

Very  few  of  the  women  visited  knew  where  the  j)ublie  library  was  or 
ever  made  use  of  it. 
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Eight  Hour  Law  for  Saleswomen. 

All  of  the  women  were  unanimouH  in  their  praise  and  approval  of  the 

eight  hour  law.     JIauy  of  them,  when  asked  if  they  intended  to  return 

to  their  native  states,  said  they  would  be  glad  to  go  if  the  state  had  an 

eight  hour  law  and  if  they  had  the  money  tor  the  trip. 

WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  LAUNDRIES. 

Visiled _ H4:t 

1.   Xot  at  home  <'•'! 

•2.   Moved,  addnws  unknoivn !W  or  2S  jtnv  rent 

:t.   WrooK   !nldre«B    ..  Al 

4.   KiiKin.'NB  Hdclnits  bLvpii   ..- _,.  U 

Ti.    Xut   entirely  Kctf-sii]iiii;rImR    (liviiix   with    huilmnilt. 

(liTitiR  with  rHnUvi-Kj   _ _.  :Ht 

ii.   Married  sin™  niakins  «iit  xcheiliilc 3 

7,   Women   in   hoBpital 1 

K.  Suicide    _ 1 

!►.   Refused  to  ntuke  budEi't 7 

la   HudEctB    filled    Wl  or  24  per  pent 

Again  I  wish  to  state  that  many  of  the  women  who  were  not  at  home 
at  the  time  of  the  first  visit  were  called  upon  more  than  onee,  unless 
they  lived  at  a  considerable  distanee. 

Of  the  83  budgets  filled  out  49  or  59  per  eent  were  filled  by  married 
women.  These  women  were  either  widowed  or  were  divorced  or  deserted 
by  their  husbands. 

Of  the  98  women  who  had  moved  since  making  out  the  schedule,  nine 
had  left  the  city.  One  of  the  women  earned  $T2.00  a  week,  two  earned 
$10.00,  five  earned  $7.00  and  one  $5.00.  Of  the  SO  who  had  moved  and 
left  no  address — 

3   earned   $12  00  a  week 

1   earned   1 1  00  a  week 

10  earned __ 10  <(0  a  v.-,vk 

S  earned  _ .._ __ 1)  <)(►  n  week 

11  earned  S  00  n  week 

33   earned 7  00  a  week 

V2  earned ft  00  a  wei'k 

11   earned  __. .1  Ol»  ii  umk 

The  women  for  the  most  part  lived  near  tln'  laundries,  or  tried  to  live 
within  walking  distance.  Houses  near  the  laundries  are  old  and  have 
not  the  conveniences  of  the  newer  ones.  The  standard  of  living  of  the 
women  depended  on  their  education  ami  intelligence  and  nil  the  amount 
of  their  wages.  A  few  of  the  younger  women  lived  in  jmviite  families 
and  their  homes  were  comfortable  and  attractive.  Here  again  the 
worker  had  to  pay  carfare,  Iiut  she  .seemed  infinitely  better  off  than  the 
girb  in  the  rooming  house.  With  this  group  of  workers  the  main  issue 
was  not  "How  are  we  to  dress,"  as  with  the  workers  in  the  large  stores, 
but  "How  are  we  to  pay  rent  and  buy  foodl" 
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Fatigue  From  Piecework. 

The  majority  o£  the  women  appeared  physically  tired  out  at  night, 
and  said  that  they  were  rushed  to  death  at  work.  They  denounced  the 
pieceworlf  system,  which  was  accountable  for  this  rushing.  Some  of 
the  women  said  they  did  not  have  time  to  get  a  drink  of  water  or  go 
to  the  toilet  during  working  hours.  I  have  called  on  many  laundry 
workers  as  early  as  7 :00  and  7  ;30  p.m.,  and  found  them  in  bed. 

In  this  group  of  workers  the  only  amusement  or  recreation  was  the 
moving  picture  show  and  this  time  it  was  the  five-cent  show.  Many  of 
the  women  said  they  could  not  afford  the  time  or  the  money  to  attend 
even  a  five-cent  picture  show.  Attendance  at  church  was  not  thought 
of.  Sunday  morning  waa  the  only  time  they  had  to  rest,  and  Sunday 
afternoon  their  laundry  work  and  housecleaning  had  to  be  attended  to. 

All  the  laundry  workers  cooked  their  breakfasts  and  suppers  at  home, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  took  a  cold  lunch  to  work.  They  all 
said  they  could  rarely  afl'ord  meat,  hut  they  Kenorally  trie<l  to  have  it 
on  Sunday.  Many  of  them  said  that  by  the  time  they  got  home  after 
work  they  were  so  tired  tlicy  did  ni)t  want  to  cook  or  eat  supper. 

I  met  one  young  laundry  worker  who  had  previously  worked  in  one 
of  the  large  stores.  She  was  employed  as  a  distributor,  earning  $9.00  or 
$10.00  a  week.  She  said  that  she  preferred  the  laundry  work,  as  she 
did  not  have  the  big  expense  of  dressing,  and  earned  the  same  money. 

The  majority  of  the  women  said  tliey  could  not  save  a  penny,  and  that 
they  simply  existed.    The  older  women  all  bad  a  dread  of  the  future. 

Eight  Hour  Law  for  Laundry  Women. 

The  workers  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  eight  hour  law  and  looked 
to  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  as  their  only  salvation.  Women 
earning  more  than  $!).<)(),  however,  were  fearful  that  the  establishment 
of  a  wage  would  be  met  by  n  cut  in  the  wajje-s  of  those  receiving  more 
than  the  miniumm.  At  first  it  was  necessarj-  to  talk  at  length  to  each 
woman  and  explain  about  the  commission,  but  after  a  few  weeks  the 
,  women  gladly  received  t!ii3  agent,  and  even  stated  that  they  were 
anxiously  awaiting  her.  This  seemed  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  laimdry 
workers  had  discussed  the  matter  among  themselves.  They  said  that 
more  and  better  schedules  would  have  been  filled  in  the  laundries  if 
they  had  understood  the  work  of  the  couimis.sion. 

The  younger  laundry  workers  looked  strong  and  healthy,  but  the 
women  employed  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  laundries  showed  very 
plainly  the  price  they  paid  for  this  sort  of  work. 

Again,  many  of  this  group  complained  that  they  were  in  need  of 
dental  work  but  could  not  pay  for  it  or  take  the  time  off  to  attend  the 
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clinic.     Many  laundry  workers  are  off  work  after  3 :30  Saturday  after- 
noon, but  the  clinic  closes  at  12  on  Satnrdays.    One  or  two  of  the  women 
soffered  from  stomach  trouble  because  of  defective  teeth. 
The  large  majority  of  the  women  were  from  the  middle  west. 

MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
The  following  number  of  women,  who  were  engaged  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  paper  box,  cracker,  printing,  drug  and  tobacco,  were 
visited : 

Visited  ,- - 57 

Xot  at  home  11  or  10.4  per  cent 

Moved,  address  Tinknown 10  or  17. ri  per  cent 

Not   Bplf-supportJDg    (livJDK    with    husband,   3;    liviOK 

with  relatives,  1 1 4  or     7      percent 

In  California  less  than  one  year 2  or    3.3  per  cent 

Refuged  to  fill  budget 2  ov    3.5  per  cent 

FiUed   bndfeti   28  or  40.1  per  cent 

There  are  three  large  cracker  and  candy  factories  in  Lys  Angeles — 
Itishop's,  Kahn-Beek  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

I  was  able  to  get  but  two  budgets  from  this  group  of  workers,  one 
from  a  high-class  woman,  who  was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  at  $70.00  a 
month;  the  other  from  a  $6.00  a  week  woman.  The  former  lived  in  a. 
private  family  and  was  verj'  comfortably  situated.  The  latter  lived 
aione  in  the  very  poorest  section  of  the  city.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
she  lived;  she  just  existed.  The  workers  in  these  factories  are  mostly 
foreigners. 

The  tobacco  workers,  of  whom  I  met  six,  were  very  bright  and  intelli- 
gent. Five  of  these  workers  lived  together.  They  rented  a  large 
and  comfortable  apartment.  They  appeared  well  nourished  and  were 
happy  and  contented.  Each  of  these  girls  had  a  home  in  the  middle 
west  to  which  she  could  return  if  she  so  desired  and  every  one  of  the 
girls  was  able  to  save  a  part  of  her  wages.  These  two  facts  eliminated 
worry  and  fear  of  the  future,  and  may  account  for  the  happiness  and 
contentment  of  this  group. 

In  visiting  one  young  factory  girl,  who  was  earning  $8.00  a  week, 
and  who  looked  very  pale  and  tired,  I  asked  her  if  she  were  ill.  The 
girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  said  she  wa.sn't  ill  but  hungry. 
This  girl  cooked  her  breakfa.st  aud  supper  in  her  room,  and  took  a 
cold  lunch  to  work.  Nearly  all  the  factory  girls  did  likewise,  but  this 
young  woman  was  the  only  one  who  said  she  was  really  hungry,  although 
many  said  they  could  not  afford  the  kind  or  the  amount  of  food  that 
they  wanted. 

Prom  the  women  employed  in  the  printing  trade  I  was  able  to  get 
three  budgets.  Two  of  these  women  were  skilled  workers  and  were 
bright  and  intelligent.  Their  standard  of  living  was  higher  than  that 
3— 270C1 
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of  the  women  employed  in  the  box  and  other  factories.  They  had  niore 
Httraetive  living  qiiarters  and  seemed  to  get  more  happiness  and  joy 
out  of  living  than  the  factory  wiirkers  and  were  earning  about  the 
same  wage.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  better  educated 
and  had  more  inner  resourees  to  draw  on,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  faet 
that  their  work  was  interesting,  while  with  the  faetory  workers  their 
work  may  have  been  mere  drudgery.  Also  the  woman  with  the  superior 
intelligence  spends  her  wages  to  better  advantage.  Only  cce  of  this 
group  of  factory  workers  was  trying  to  improve  her  eonditioii.  She  wns 
u  young  Spanish  woman  who  had  been  deserted  by  her  Ameriean  hus- 
band, and  was  able  by  working  at  pieeework  to  earn  $10.00  a  week 
wrapping  bread.  She  was  attending  a  private  night  sehool  taking  a 
eourse  in  English  and  stenography. 

I  visited  eleven  worker.s  employed  in  the  kitchens  of  candy  shops. 
Nine  of  these  workers  filled  schedules.  One  was  nat  at  home  when  the 
visit  was  made  and  one  refused.  Pour  of  the  women  lived  in  apart- 
ments, four  in  liidging  houses  and  one  in  a  private  family. 

The  lodging  houses  patnmized  were  of  the  poorest  type  and  the 
women  lived  alone.  Tn  the  apartment  houses  two  lived  together.  These 
workers  .se<'med  better  off  financially  than  most  of  the  women  workers 
whom  I  visited.  They  received  one  meal  at  work,  which  was  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day,  and  .said  if  they  had  to  buy  their  own  food 
they  could  not  afford  the  quality  or  the  quantity  served  them  at  their 
work. 

REPORT  ON  BOARD  AND  LODGING  IN  LOS  ANGELES,  1914. 

A  sur\'ey  of  the  boarding  house  situation  of  Los  Angeles  brings  one 
almost  immediately  to  the  ennclnsion  that  Los  Angeles  people,  partic- 
ularly the  women,  do  not  live  in  boarding  hoiLses.  Twenty-five  houses 
were  investigated,  miist  of  which  were  advertised  in  the  morning  papers, 
and  were  within  20  to  30  minutes  walk  of  the  business  center  of  the 
city.  In  almost  every  home  there  were  more  men  than  women,  although 
in  ciieh  ease  the  landlady  said  she  had  no  objections  to  women  and  some 
preferred  women. 

In  the  district  bounded  by  JIain  on  the  east,  Tenth  on  the  north. 
Twenty-first  on  the  south  and  Trenton  (8110)  on  the  west,  are  to  be 
found  a  lavati  per  cent  of  the  boarding  aud  rooming  bouses  patronized 
by  men  and  women  who  Wiint  to  walk  to  and  from  their  work.  These 
houses  are  very  similar:  tliey  are  old.  frirmerl.v  fashionable  residenewi 
that  have  been  let  as  boanling  houses  and  are  in  every  state  of 
eojlapsc  and  decMy.  .Mo.st  of  them  are  din^y  and  dirty,  and  thosti 
that  are  clean  arc  so  like  the  ghosts  of  a  fonner  life  that  they  are  not 
attractive.     Most   of   them   are   typical   boarding   houses   with   feeble 


attempts  to  make  fheiii  hanielik<?  by  tk'corating  with  large,  choap  pic- 
tures, worn  lace  euptaina,  badly  worn  vt'lvet  uarpett  and  weird  hanginK'f 
of  every  desoription.  The  furniture  is  in  ke(;pinp  with  the  rest  of  the 
house  and  is  old  nD<l  worn.  Almost  invariably  the  houKCK  are  heavy 
with  odors  from  the  kitchen  an<l  from  king  weeks  of  insufficient  venti- 
lation. The  dining  rooms  are  uninviting  with  their  long  tables  covered 
only  with  a  soiled  table-cloth  and  heavy,  ehip|ted  dishes.  Board  in  the 
district  will  average  abont  $6.00  per  week  for  room  and  two  meals  a 
day  or  $7.('0  for  three.  In  almost  all  of  these  houses  there  is  an  extra 
charge  for  heat  and  hot  baths  are  limited  to  one  or  at  most  two  a  week. 
In  interesting  contrast  are  the  house-s  in  Bonnie  Brae,  Orange  and 
Ingraham  streets,  tirst-clnss  uptown  residence  districts.  Here  no  sign.s 
are  in  evidence,  references  are  given  and  in  some  eases  reejuired;  houses 
are  clean,  well  furnished,  well  aired  and  have  an  air  of  refinement  and 
comfort  tliat  makes  them  very  homelike.  Hoard  is  really  no  higher 
here  than  downtown,  $25.00,  $27.50  and  $:JO.0O  per  month  for  room  and 
two  meals  a  day,  heat,  all  the  hot  water  yon  can  use  and  within  20  to 
;fO  minutes  walk  of  the  business  center.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  per  cent 
of  women  is  smaller  than  men.  Several  of  the  housekeepers  were  ques- 
tioned regarding  this  difference  and  all  agreed  that  the  apartment  house 
attracts  business  women  as  well  as  the  women  of  the  semi-leisure  class. 
They  said  business  was  worse  this  year  than  ever  before  and  they  were 
of  the  opinion  the  lowering  of  apartment  house  rents  was  largely 
responsible  for  it. 

With  prices  practically  the  same,  the  tone  and  accommodations  far 
superior,  it  was  a  puzzle  to  the  investigator  why  the  downtown  houses 
were  patronized  at  all  when  the  uptown  houses  were  available.  Surely 
it  must  be  one  of  two  things,  either  the  laxity  of  the  downtown  housi? 
appeals,  or  the  prosperity  and  refinement  in  the  residence  neighborhoods 
can  not  be  tolerated  by  those  living  on  uncertain  incomes  and  small 
margins. 

An  iuquirj-  was  made  at  the  Y.  W.  ('.  A.  as  to  their  method  of  locating 
girls.  They  send  no  one  ea-st  of  Main  street  nor  south  of  Twenty-eighth. 
They  have  rooms  listed,  with  housekeeping  ac-conunodations,  for  as  low 
as  $1.75  per  week,  but  really  desirable  rooms  are  from  $2.00  to  $3.00 
a  week.  At  the  Mission  Home.  116  S.  Hope  street,  unemployed  girls 
can  get  room  and  board  for  :*:J.OO  and  $4.00  per  week.  This  home  is 
really  for  the  unemployed  and  very  low-waged  girl.  The  Salvation 
Army  Home.  514  S.  Grand  avenue,  gives  room  and  hcmrd  for  $:i.50  to 
$5.00  per  week.  The  Volunt.-ers  of  Americji  home,  in  Boyle  Heiglils, 
gives  room  and  beard  for  $:i.(l0  to  $5.00  per  weik.  All  of  these  homes 
have  laundry  and  bath  racilities  and  all  are  siil;si(ii:^ed.    The  Mnrv  Clark 
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Home  aceommodatea  200,  is  very  attractive  and  has  every  modem  eon- 
venienee.  Board  is  $S.50  to  $7.00  per  week.  Tliis  home  aims  to  be  self- 
'  supporting.  It  w^as  a  gift  to  the  girls  who  work  for  their  living;  no 
teachers,  nurses,  students  or  unemployed  Itcing  received.  The  greater 
part  of  last  winter  there  was  a  waiting  list  of  70. 

Since  Los  Angeles  people  not  living  at  home  do  not  patronize  board- 
ing houses  to  any  great  extent,  an  effort  was  made  to  discover  just  how 
they  do  live.  The  advertisements  in  the  three  morning  papers  were 
searched  for  part  of  the  answer.  The  following  tabulation  is  interesting : 


The  Times,  D«.  11  to  n.  <Qc]uati-e 

TlM  EKBmJn.r,  I>  c.  11  to  17,  lacliulie 


<,  Der.  ID  to  18,  iDCliuiri 


This  gives  a  total  of  408  rocms  and  board,  778  furnished  rooms,  341 
furnished  flats  and  998  furnished  apartments. 

The  Times  probably  reaches  a  smaller  per  cent  of  working  people 
than  any  other  paper  in  town  and  for  the  week  has  the  smallest  number 
of  furnished  rooms  (usually  occupied  by  people  of  small  means)  and 
the  largest  number  of  room  and  board  and  furnished  apartments.  The 
Tribune,  which  is  the  working  class  paper  because  it  is  one  cent,  has 
only  a  little  more  than  half  as  many  rooms  and  board  advertisements 
as  the  Times;  almast  double  the  number  of  furnished  rooms  and  with 
but  60  less  furnished  apartments  advertistul.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
duplieations  in  the  week  and  further  duplications  in  the  three  papers, 
but,  allowing  that,  there  are  only  409  rooms  and  board  as  against 
2000  of  the  other  classifications.  This  taken  in  connection  with  the 
restaurant  situation  tells  its  own  story. 

Deputy  License  Commissioner  Chas.  A.  Wallace  stated  that  at  the 
first  of  the  last  quarter  572,  .^iilOO;  !;ia.  $7.00,  and  225,  $10.00,  cafe, 
cafeteria,  restaurant  and  lunch  counter  licenses  were  issued  and  that  it 
would  he  a  verj-  fair  estimate  to  say  7.")  htid  been  is-sued  since,  bringing 
the  total  numlicr  of  such  licensi's  up  to  approximately  1000.  This  does 
not  include  100  lunch  wagons  on  the  street.  Los  An^'les  claims  a  popu- 
lation of  r»40,000  people,  and  with  11^00  eating  houses  it  means  just  one 
for  every  540  persons  in  the  city. 

Of  the  eating  houses  the  cafeteria  umjuestionably  feeds  the  greatest 
uuniher  of  people.  A  visit  to  several  of  the  large  ones  brought  out  very 
interesting  facts. 

The  Shay  Cafeteria,  642  S.  Hill  street,  feeds  from  1200  to  2000  people 
a  day ;  about  50  per  cent  are  men  and  50  per  cent  more  people  are  served 
at  lunch  than  dinner.     Itleal  cheiiks  are  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  each. 
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The  Colby  Cafeteria,  441  S.  Hit!  street,  serves  from  2000  to  3000 
nieals  a  day.  Here  more  people  take  their  evening  meal.  Women's 
checks  approximate  18  cents  and  20  cents  and  men's  23  cents  and 
28  cents.  Mr.  Colby  thiiiks  men  need  more  food  than  women  and  also 
they  have  more  money. 

Boos  Brothers  have  four  cafeterias  in  the  city  with  a  total  of 
1200  chairs  and  they  feed  10,000  people  a  day.  Checks  vary  in  different 
restaurants  but  Mr.  Horace  Boos  thought  they  would  run  about  23  cents 
to  28  cents  each.  He  says  men  eat  5  to  10  cents  worth  more  of  food  than 
women  because  they  can  afford  it.  The  patronage  of  their  houses  is 
largely  Los  Angetans,  The  Princess  Cafeteria  on  Sixth  and  Hill  with 
350  chairs  ser\-es  625  to  ICOC  meals  a  day,  with  checks  averaging  about 
26  cents  each.  Men's  checks  are  a  few  cents  higher  than  women's. 
They  do  50  per  cent  more  business  at  noon  than  in  the  evening. 

The  Savoy,  Fourth  between  Hill  and  Broadway,  serves  1000  meals  a 
day  with  checks  from  22  to  23  cents  each.     They  have  about  an  equal  ' 
Dumber  of  men  and  women  patrons  and  the  men's  checks  are  generally 
5  cents  to  10  cents  higher  than  the  women's. 

The  VegetHrian  Cafeteria  serves  from  ilOO  to  1000  people  a  day.  They 
serve  about  200  breakfasts,  5C0  lunches  and  300  dinners  and  the  cheeks 
average  about  23  cents.  Men  eat  a  little  more  than  women  and  much 
more  nourishing  food.  A  girl  will  have  a  glass  of  milk,  a  salad  and 
occasionally  a  bowl  of  sonp. 

Alany  drug  stores  in  town  serve  light  lunche-s.  The  Owl  was  visited 
and  the  manager  said  it  was  hard  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  light 
lunches  such  as  malted  milk,  chocolate  and  egg  drinks,  but  that  in 
their  five  stores  they  serve  on  an  average  of  625  25-eent  lunches  a  daj* 
from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Smith  Grocery  Company  serves  350  25-eent  lunch&s  a  day  and  Jevne 
Company  serves  800  25-cent  lunches  a  day. 

The  Globe  Dairy  Lunch  Company  with  eight  lunch  rooms  serves 
8000  people  a  day.  They  serve  only  hot  beans  and  spaghetti ;  everj^thing 
else  is  cold.  Their  patronage  is  mostly  men  and  the  checks  are  12  cents 
and  14  cents  each. 

This  survej-  covers  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  cafeterias  and 
none  of  the  restaurants  in  Los  Angeles. 

A  further  reprint  of  material  gathered  in  1914  shows  the  following 
interesting  information  which  throws  light  on  the  question  of  the 
women's  employment  in  the  mercantile  and  laundry  trades; 
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INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULES." 
San  Francisco  Mercantile  EBtabliahments. 

Individual  schedules  were  obtained  from  2413  women  employed  in 
mercantile  establishments  in  San  Francisco,  These  schedules  have  been 
tabulated,  showing  the  wages  re<'eived  by  these  women  in  relation  ti> 
their  age,  marital  condition,  number  of  years  working,  number  of  years 
in  present  occupation,  home  condition  and  sehoolinft;  also  showing  the 
relation  between  home  condition  and  age  and  marital  condition,  and 
between  nativity,  occupation  and  home  condition.  The  same  informa- 
tion has  been  tabulated  for  ;J316  women  employed  in  the  mercantile 
establishments  in  Los  Angeles. 

Single  women  comprise  73.8  per  cent  of  tho.se  reported;  married 
women,  12  per  cent;  widows,  7.8  per  cent,  and  divorced  women  6.4  per 
cent.  Out  of  the  290  married  women  scheduled,  185  had  husbands 
living  at  home,  contributing  to  their  support,  and  the  highest  paid 
women  were  the  widows.  This  coincides  with  the  statements  of  many 
employers  to  the  effect  that  widows  and  divorced  women  having  one 
or  more  children  to  support,  are  the  most  desirable  type  of  female 
employee;  having  these  responsibilities,  they  exert  more  effort  and  pro- 
duce more  value  for  the  employer  than  any  other  type  of  worker. 
(Table  12.) 
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The  women  adrift  were  mostly  nver  2">  years  of  age.  I'rinticallj-  all 
of  those  under  18  years  of  age  lived  iit  lioiiif.  only  2.0  iier  i-i'iit  iteing 
adrift.  Between  18  and  21  yeai-s.  8.8  pt-r  cent  wert-  adrift:  lietwmi  21 
BDd  25  years,  19.8  per  (rent  were  adrift,  wliile  tlio.se  25  years  and  over 
36  per  cent  were  adrift.  The  larjri'sl  ]K-rcentHge  of  tho.se  adrift  were 
widows  and  divorced  women.     (Tables  17  and  IH.) 

Native  bom  women  made  up  85.7  |ier  cent  of  the  total  eiuployees 
scheduled.  The  pereentage  of  foreign  born  women  was  greatest  in  the 
wockrooms  where  they  cimslitnte  2fi  per  eent  of  the  toliil.     (/rulile  H».) 
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The  percentage  of  those  adrift  was  greater  in  the  foreign  born  than  in 
the  native  born,  being  17.9  per  cent  in  the  former  and  13.2  per  cent  in 
the  latter.     (Table  20.) 
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Lcs  Angeles  Mercantile  Esublishments. 
In  Los  Angeles  individual  schedules  were  obtained  from  3316  women 
employed  in  mercantile  establishments.  Of  the  total  number  of  women 
scheduled,  47.7  per  pent  were  25  years  and  over.  The  wages  received 
vary  with  the  ages;  97.1  per  cent  of  those  under  18  years  received  less 
than  $10.00  per  week;  90.3  per  cent  of  those  between  18  and  21; 
58.7  per  cent  of  those  between  21  and  25,  and  22.5  per  cent  of  those 
25  years  and  over,  received  Ics-s  than  $10.00  per  week.     (Table  21.) 
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Single  women  comprise  74.5  per  cent  of  those  scheduled;  married 
women  12.7  per  cent,  widows  7.7  per  cent,  and  divorcees  5.1  per  cent. 
Out  of  the  total  423  women,  238  had  husbands  at  home  contributing  to 
their  support.  The  widows  showed  a  greater  percentage  of  the  higher 
wage  groups,  48  per  cent  receiving  $12.00  and  over  per  week.  {Table  22.) 
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The  tabulation  of  the  home  conditions  of  these  women  shows  that 

78.8  per  cent  lived  at  home  and  21.2  per  cent  were  adrift.  The  wages 
of  those  adrift  were  much  higher  than  the  number  living  at  home; 

59.9  per  cent  of  those  living  at  home  received  less  than  $10,00  per  week, 
while  26.9  per  cent  of  those  adrift  received  less  than  $10.00  per  week. 
(Table  25.) 
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The  women  adrift  were  inastly  those  25  years  and  over.  Only  1.5  per 
cent  of  those  under  18  were  adrift;  between  18  and  21  years,  6.5  per 
cent;  between  21  to  25,  12.3  per  rent,  while  of  those  25  years  and  over 
36.5  per  eent  were  adrift.     (Table  27.) 
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The  percentage  of  those  adrift  ran  higher  in  widows  and  divorced 
women.     Of  the  single  women,  18.9  per  eent  were  adrift.     (Table  28.) 
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Native  born  women  mnde  np  10.4  per  eent  of  the  total  employees. 

The  pereeiitafie  »f  Furi'iKn  horn  was  greatest  in  the  workrooms,  where 
they  eunstituted  17.1!  per  eent  of  the  totiil.  ( Tahle  29.)  The  pereentaEe 
of  those  adrift  whs  greater  in  the  iialive  horn  than  in  foreign  bom.  This 
is  the  reverse  of  the  eiindition  in  San  Fninciseo. 

TABLE  29.     LOS  ANGELES— MERCANTILE. 
Record  of   lirdlvldual   Employee! — By  occupation   and   nativity. 
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San  Francisco  laundries. 
Intlividiiai  (■vliedules  were  obtained  from  665  women  employed  in 
laundries  in  San  Praneist^o.  These  schedules  have  been  tabulated,  show- 
ing the  wages  received  by  these  women  in  relation  to  their  age,  inaritnl 
condition,  number  of  years  worked,  number  (»f  years  in  present  oecu- 
pation,  home  condition  and  sehoolinjt;  also  showing  the  relation  between 
heme  eondition  and  age  and  marital  eondition.  and  between  nativity 
and  home  <ronditt(in.  The  same  information  has  lieen  tabulated  for  1167 
women  employed  in  the  laundries  in  Los  Anjieits. 
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Single  women  etimprise  4;i.(j  per  cent  of  ihosi'  >!i'hedtileil:  married, 
40.3  per  cent;  widowed.  !>.9  per  cent,  and  divon-eil.  Cy.'I  per  cent.  Out  of 
the  total  of  268  married  wimien.  ISd  had  Ijnsliaiids  at  home  cnntributiiii,' 
to  their  support.  The  mariljil  cnnditiou' did  nut  have  any  particular 
hearing  on  wages  received.  The  larj^c  pcn-cntagc  of  married  women 
working  in  laundries  as  cnminii-ed  witli  those  woi^kiiij;  in  mercantile 
I'Htahlishmentfi  should  he  nutcd.     (Tahh'  ■!".  i 
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TABLE  42.     SAN   FRANCISCO— LAUNDRIES. 
Record  of  Individual  Employee! — By  home  condition  and  preecnt  waae- 
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The  figures  gathered  on  home  conditioDs  show  that  73.2  per  cent  of 
the  women  scheduled  were  living  at  home  and  26.8  per  cent  were  adrift. 
The  wages  of  the  women  adrift  were  a  little  higher  than  those  of  the 
1  living  at  home.     (Table  42.) 
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Native  born  women  made  up  52.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
fM^hedules;  foreign  born,  47.4  pfr  cent. 

The  percentage  of  women  ailrift  was  greater  in  the  native  born  than 
in  the  foreign  born,  being  65.4  per  cent  in  the  former  and  35.6  per  ceiit 
in  the  latter. 


Los  Angeles  Laundries. 
In  Los  Angeles,  individual  schedules  were  obtained  from  1167  v 
employed  in  laundries.  Single  w,omen  comprise  45.8  per  cent  of  those 
scheduled;  married  women,  33  per  cent;  widowed,  12,1  per  cent,  and 
diyorced,  9,1  per  cent.  Of  the  385  married  women,  290  had  husbands 
at  home  contributing  to  their  support,     (Table  49.) 

TABLE  49.     LOS   ANQELES— LAUNDRIES. 
Racord  of  Individual  Employee! — By  marital  condition  and  preiant  wage. 
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Tabulations  of  the  home  conditions  show  that  78.4  per  cent  of  the 
women  scheduled  lived  at  home,  while  21.6  per  cent  were  adrift.  The 
wages  of  the  women  adrift  were  a  little  higher  than  those  living  at 
home.     {Table  52.) 
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Xativi?  bom  woiiifii  repn'seiit  7:1.2  jwr  t-ent  of  the  total  number  and 
fiirHJgn  horn  26.8  per  eent.      (Table  56.) 

Tbp  pen-entHKO  of  women  ndrift  was  greater  in  the  native  t)orn  than 
in  tile  foreign  born. 
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CALIFORNIA  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION  STUDY. 
Id  discussiug  the  living  wage  imii  tlii>  iiuinWr  of  womi-n  wI>o  iuuhI 
work  because  of  setf-dependence  tir  family  obligatioit,  it  is  important 
to  analyze  the  very  valuable  information  presented  to  the  eonnuLssion 
by  the  California  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assot^iatiun  in  a  pariillel  investi- 
gation made  by  the  members  of  their  organization  in  1914. 
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This  table  shows  that  of  4810  women  studied  by  this  employers' 
aasociation — 

non     A  or  2;(.(m  ij^r  ocm  livpil  m  homi'  iinii  wore  not  dep?ndent  on  their  earnings 

for  supimrt : 
]S19     H  or  JIT.Sl   per  wnt   lived  at   home  and  rantributed  to  the  famil;   support ; 
l.'KUl    1'  or  27.0.'  per  cent  were  i!elf-dppeDdeul  entirely,  and 
Thla     !)  or  11.48  per  cpnt  were  !ielMp|)end«it   with  others  dependent  upon   tbetu. 

or  n  total  of  3710  or  77.]:i  per  cent  of  lliese  women  worked  liecause   of 

iiw-sBity. 

REASONS  POE  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  questions  formerly  debated  hut  fortunately  now  nearly 
obsolete,  is  whether  women  work  beeause  of  neressity  or  because  of  a 
deairo  for  iudependenee.  Beaiiomists  and  students  of  the  industrial 
pniblem  reeoKuize  that  aa  men's  earnings  are  depressed  by  small  wages, 
higher  cost  of  living  and  periods  of  unemployment,  jast  so  surely  are 
women  and  children  forced  into  iodustrial  life  to  supplement  the  inade- 
quate family  wage. 

R.  C.  Chapin,  in  his  exbaitstive  study  of  "Standards  of  Living  Among 
Workingmen's  Families  in  New  York  City  in  1909,"  pages  245-6,  says 
that  for  a  family  of  five^a  man,  wife  and  three  children  under  14  years, 
that  "an  income  of  $900.00  or  over  probably  permits  the  maintenance 
of  a  normal  standard,  at  least  .so  far  as  the  physical  man  is  eoneemed. " 

Investigators'  report  that  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  support 
a  family  of  five  efficiently  in  the  Stock  Tards  District  of  Chicago  is 
not  less  than  $800.00  per  year. 

In  California  we  find  in  the  Si.\teentb  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  the  following  tables : 
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TABLE   IXa.     APPENDrX. 
t  of   Buraau   of  Labor  Statlitlci  on   1^7S  Manufacturing    EsiaWlahmenta. 
■hawing  ratea  of  wagaa  paid  to  wag*  aarnara  (by  per  cant). 
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TABLE   IXb.     APPENDIX. 
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This  report  shows  that  of  the  56,369  adult  males  workiog  in  1576 
maaufacturing  establishments  in  California  35.6  per  cent  of  them 
receive  rates  of  pay  less  than  $15.00  per  week  or  $780.00  per  year; 
58.1  per  cent  or  more  than  half  receive  rates  of  pay  les.s  than  $18.00  per 
week  or  $936.00  per  year;  72.1  per  cent  of  them  receive  rates  of  pay 
less  than  $21,00  per  week  or  $1,092.00  per  year. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  econnmisia  state  that  in  normsl  times 
20  per  cent  must  be  deducted  from  thi.se  nites  of  piiy  for  periods  of 
unemployment.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  pre.sent  inadequate 
wage  scale  of  male  workers  is  doubtless  a  contributury  emisi'  for  the 
presence  of  the  numbers  of  women  in  industry. 
4—27061 
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ESTIMATE  BY  Y.  W.  C.  A.  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 
In  getting  outside  opinioD  and  assistance  in  the  study  of  the  cost 
of  living,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Los  Angeles 
contributed  from  its  large  experience  with  working  women  the  fol- 
lowing estimated  budget  as  indicative  of  the  minimum  amount  a  self- 
dependent  woman  could  live  on: 
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ESTIMATE  BY  MRS.  M.  V.  GREENE.  OF  THE  EMPORIUM.  S.  F. 

In  the  fall  of  1915,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Greene,  welfare  director  of  the 
Emporium  of  San  Franci-si^n,  gave  her  annual  talk  to  the  women 
einploycp-s,  the  snbjeet  being  "The  Cost  of  Living  for  Self- Sup  porting 
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Girls  Receiviug  Mimmiiiii  Salams."  "With  the  permission  of  the 
Emporiiiiu  manapement,  we  are  using  titc  following  excerpts  which 
bear  upon  this  subject : 

"In  planning  the  clothes  budget  a  chief  essential  is  to  consider  the 
clothes  you  already  have,  and  which  have  not  lost  their  usefulness. 
Then  plan  the  budget  for  the  new  clothes.  In  order  to  get  the  greatest 
value,  the  wearing  qualities  as  well  as  the  attractiveness  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  following  outlines  the  very  least  a  girl  may  live  on,  who  is 
thrifty  and  provident  and  who  is  striving  to  live  up  to  a  normal 
standard,  at  the  same  time  keepini;  her  health.  The  outline  also 
represents  that  most,  if  not  all,  purchases  should  be  made  at  summer 
annual  or  seasonal  sales,  with  the  discount  of  10  and  15  per  cent,  and 
that  the  girl  needs  to  be  able  to  plan  and  make  over  her  clothes,  and  trim 
at  least  her  every  day  hats.  In  this  connection  I  would  urge  each  one 
of  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  sewing  and  millinery  clubs  offered  by 
the  store,  without  fee,  and  for  your  advantage.  The  girl  must  also  do 
her  own  laundry,  such  conveniences  being  available  almost  every- 
where for  business  girls.  We  will  take  an  example  of  a  budget  for  a 
girl  absolutely  self-supporting  and  receiving  a  salary  of  $35.00  per 
month. 

The  $35.00  per  month  represents  $420.00  per  year. 

The  actual  living  cKpenses :  The  problem  of  making  a  wise  selection 
of  three  plans  you  all  know  about  depends  on  how  practical  a  girl  may 
be  in  addition  to  her  temperament. 
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Clothing  Expenses. 
This  outline  is  an  example  of  the  dress  budget  for  a  year,  which  may 
be  used  as  a  basis  of  minimum  requirements  and  expenses  for  clothing, 
purchased  at  sales  with  ten  per  cent  discotmt : 
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First  plan,  expense  and  salary  equal. 

Second  plan,  at  girls'  club,  $48.00  above  expenses. 

Third  plan,  housekeeping,  $48.00  in  debt. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  from  these  findings,  the  third  plan  of  the 
light  housekeeping  is  the  least  desirable  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
You  may  not  agree  with  me  in  this,  but  I  have  two  reasons.  The  home 
life  is  too  lonely,  unless  you  have  many  friends.  There  is  another  objec- 
tion, because  to  cook  for  one  does  not  give  sufficient  variety  and  too 
frequently  the  girl  is  imdernourished.    Further,  if  the  girl  is  tired  she 
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is  apt  to  take  just  what  may  be  ready,  rather  than  bother  preparing 
a  wholesome  meal.  Beaides,  eating  alone  is  not  conducive  to  good 
digestion.  •     I W; 

The  girl  whose  salary  ia  $40.00  a  month  may  have  a  better  room  or 
may  add  to  her  dress  or  recreation  budget  and  parry  a  small  savings 
account,  having  $60.00  over  the  $35.00  plan. 

If  you  will  all  join  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  clubs  in  spring  and 
fall  and  learn  to  remodel  your  business  clothes  and  hats,  you  will  take 
much  pride  in  the  things  you  can  a<!compIish,  besides  having  more 
changes  and  saving  your  money  for  other  things." 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDY. 

In  conclusion  is  submitted  a  summary  of  all  the  information  available 
to  the  commission  and  which  was  analyzed  by  Commissioner  Edson  and 
presented  to  the  commission  in  January,  1916,  prior  to  the  holding  of 
the  wage  board  in  the  canning  industry: 

"In  submitting  this  study  of  the  cost  of  living,  I  have  drawn  largely 
from  the  records,  reports  and  estimates  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission. The  so-called  budgets  or  estimates  made  out  by  working  women 
are  so  incomplete  in  many  cases  and  the  number  in  each  group  relatively 
so  small,  that  they  are  only  suggestive.  However,  from  the  data  at  hand, 
and  from  the  foregoing  budgets  contributed  by  representatives  of  the 
Y,  W.  C.  A.  and  other  women  conversant  with  women  workers,  I  have 
prepared  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  which  appears  to  be  the 
actual  minimum  of  safety  from  want  for  a  woman  with  no  means  of 
support  but  her  own  labor. 

The  budgets  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  nnmbering  502, 
were  indicative  of  the  number  of  garments  purchased  in  certain  wage 
groups. 

The  amount  spent  per  year  is  suggestive,  although  great  difference 
is  shown  in  number  and  cost  and  kind  of  garments  worn  as  under- 
wear— some  women  wearing  a  knit  vest  and  muslin  drawers,  with 
corset  cover  and  petticoat;  others,  knit  combinations  and  a  chemise 
and  various  different  modes  of  dress,  I  have,  therefore,  put  all  under- 
wear in  one  group,  including  these  various  kinds  and  styles,  and  believe 
that  my  estimate  of  $7.00  per  year  is  possible — with  care  in  buying. 

I  submit  tables  with  this  report  of  what  our  tabulations  of  estimated 
hndsets  of  certain  essential  articles  of  dress  tell  in  wage  groups. 
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BOARD  AND  ROOM. 

I  would  add  that  from  the  studies  made  by  oar  agenta  in  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  and  San  Diego,  I  think  we 
are  safe  in  concluding  that  any  sum  under  $25.00  per  month  for  board 
and  room  would  be  unsafe,  except  in  some  subsidized  boarding  houses, 
such  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Xfary  Elizabeth  Inn,  Salvation  Army 
Home  and  others.  These  are  entirely  inadequnte  to  be  considered  as 
a  possible  place  for  living  for  all  girls  on  a  minimum  baais.  Los 
Angeles  working  women  live  almost  entirely  in  furnished  rooms,  flats, 
or  small  apartments.  In  the  prei'eding  estimate  of  Mrs.  M.  V.  Greene, 
of  Shu  Francisco,  she  puts  $12.00  a  month  as  tbe  least  a  woman  can  pay 
for  a  room  alone  in  a  safe  part  of  the  city.  In  Los  Angeles,  rooms  are 
available  for  $2.50  per  week.    It  does  not  seem  possible  for  a  woman  to 
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board  by  heiself  on  leas  than  $15.00  per  month,  or  $.50  per  day.  Tbia 
sum  of  $25.00  per  month  would  be  about  83  cents  per  day.  or  $5.81  per 
vveek  for  room  and  board. 

In  analyzing  the  tables  of  the  first  biennial  report  and  reprinted 

in  this  study,  it  is  apparent  that  not  a  city  furnishes  room  and  board 
in  quarters  suitable  for  women  alone  under  $25.00  per  month,  as  the 
following  table  shows: 

TABLE   76.     SAN    FRANCISCO    BOARDING   AND   LOOGINQS. 

TotiU  vialt«d « 

OSaios  room  and  8  tatmb : Jl 

Tbow  below  fK  ptr  ntoDtb T 

1  Ingiile  room,  but  good,  per  nuDth WM 

1  poor,  pec  month  MOO 

1  good,  p«r  montb »» 

1  Inside,  but  lair,  jut  moatb W  00 

1  Kood,  p«T  Bfel  S  •> 

1  Kood,  p«  wwt seo 

1  ODtfdle,  gooit.  per  moDth - tS  60 

TABLE   77.     LOS   ANQELES   BOARDING   AND   LODQINOB. 


1  private  famllx.  per  montb 

1  l>oirdtDC  bouM,  poor,  ptrvMk 

1  boardtDC  hoiue,  poor,  per  w«ek... 
1  boitdlDg  houH,  Kood,  per  week- 

1  bote],  lair,  per  mootb 

1  botW.  poor,  per  montb 


SACRAMENTO    BOARDINO   AND   LODGINGS. 


1  prlTite  liome,  good,  pet  montb   •*>  00 

1  prlTate  bome,  poor,  per  week 6  to 

1  piiTite  bome,  t»lr.  per  montb    U  00 

1  prlvale  borne,  fait,  pft  month    K  Da 

1  pilrate  boms,  fair,  per  montb    M  OO 

1  private  home,  fair,  per  month    M  00 

1  private  bom*,  tood,  per  month  K  60 

1  private  honw  good,  per  month   O  M 

t 
TABLE   7«.     OAKLAND    BOARDING    AND    LODGINGS. 


1  private  home,  fair,  per  week  .. 
1  privata  home,  (air,  per  -week... 
1  private  home,  tatr,  pet  month 


TABLE  BO.     SAN    DIEGO   BOARDING  AND   LODGINGS. 
n  and  8  meala 


1  private  borne,  fait,  per  montb.. . 
1  boardlDK  house,  good,  pet  moolli 
1  boatdlnc  houae,  poor,  per  week.. 
1  boardtns  booie,  lood,  per  montl 

Boonu  alone  trom  K-OO  per  irer 
noiith  Id  private  bome. 
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ESTtMATE   OF  MINIMUM   "COST  OF   LIVrNB"  MADE  IN   1B14. 
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Thiti  estimate  was  submitted  to  Misses  Hagan,  Cummings  and 
Wunderlich.  representative  officers  of  the  women's  trades  unions  in  San 
Francisco.  They  criticized  the  estimate  as  follows,  but  wish  to  go  on 
record  aa  not  approving  of  any  minimum  wage  less  than  $12.00  per 
week. 
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Ib  closing,  I  would  surest  that  in  the  consideration  of  thja  question 
we  keep  in  mind  the  fundamental  costs  common  to  ail  women  who  work, 
so  that  if,  after  further  study  of  the  various  indnstries  we  find  that 
there  are  occupational  needs  developed,  we  can  add  them  to  the  com- 
mon basis. 

I  dislike  to  put  forth  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  living  that  can  not 
be  approximated  by  women  of  one  year's  experience  in  any  industry 
in  California." 
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APPRENTICESHIP  PROBLEM. 

As  Bome  of  the  states  fixing  miDimum  wages  found  that  it  was 
difficult  to  prevent  injustice  being  done  the  inexperienced  worker  with- 
out providing  for  and  controlling  the  apprentice  or  learner's  period,  the 
commission  asked  the  legislature  of  1915  for  this  power,  which  -was 
granted  by  amending  section  8  (b)  and  (t)  of  the  law. 

Sec.  8  (as  amended,  Stats.  1915.  Chap.  571).  (o)  For  any  occu- 
pation in  which  a  minimum  wage  has  been  established,  the  cam- 
mission  may  issue  to  a  woman  physically  defective  by  age  or 
otherwise,  a  special  license  authorizing  the  employment  of  such 
licensee,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  for  a  wage  less  than  such 
legal  miQimiim  wage;  and  the  commission  shall  ^x  a  special  mini- 
mum wage  for  such  person.  Any  such  license  may  be  renewed  for 
like  periods  of  six  months. 

(b)  For  any  occupation  in  which  a  minimum  wage  has  been 
established,  the  commission  may  issue  to  an  apprentice  or  learner, 
a  special  license  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  apprentice  or 
learner,  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  commission 
may  determine  at  a  wage  less  than  such  legal  minimum  wage;  and 
the  commis.sion  shall  fix  a  special  wage  for  such  apprentice  or 
learner, 

(c)  The  commission  may  fix  the  maximum  number  of  women, 
and  minors  under  eishteen  years  of  age,  to  be  employed  under  the 
licenses  provided  for  in  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
in  any  occupation,  trade,  industry  or  establishment  in  which  a 
minimum  wage  has  been  established. 

As  indicated  in  the  First  Biennial  Report  we  find  that  in  1014  there 
were  1371  minors,  or  11.2  per  cent,  among  the  women  employed  in  the 
merirantile  industries, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

That  there  is  a  distinct  advance  in  wages  with  age,  education  and 
experience  is  shown  in  the  following  tables  from  the  First  Biennial 
Beport : 

"Individual  schedules  showing  relation  of  age,  education  and  experi- 
ence on  wages  in  the  mentantile  industry  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles : 
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In  3&n  Fr&nciflco  the  tabulationa  of  the  women  scheduled  show  that 
46.4  per  cent  of  the  women  were  25  years  or  over. 

The  wages  seem  to  bear  a  marked  relation  to  the  age  of  the  employees: 
98.6  per  cent  of  those  under  18  years  received  less  than  $10.00  per 
week;  85.5  per  cent  of  those  between  18  and  21  years;  51.6  per  cent  of 
thosi'  between  21  and  25  years,  and  32.2  per  cent  of  those  25  years  and 
over  received  leas  than  this  amount.     (Table  11.) 

TABLE   13.     SAN    FRANCISCO— MERCANTILE. 
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TABLE   14.     SAN   FRANCISCO— MERCANTILE. 
R*c«rtf  af  Individual  Emptoyasa — By  yaara  In  praaent  occupation  and  pre 
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The  relatioQ  between  experience  and  wages  received  is  brought  out 
in  Tublee  13  and  14.  Table  13  shows  the  years  worked  and  Table  14 
the  years  in  present  occupation.  Of  the  women  scheduled,  10  per  cent 
have  been  working  leias  than  one  year,  whereas  27,6  per  cent  have  been 
in  present  occupation  less  than  one  year.  The  tabulations  show  that 
there  is  not  a  very  decided  increase  in  wages  until  after  two  years' 
experience. 
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In  Table  16  there  is  presented  an  interesting  field  for  study  in  the 
relation  between  schooling  and  wages.  The  tabulations  show  that  46.8 
per  cent  of  the  women  had  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

LOS  ANGELES  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In  Los  Angeles  individual  schedule-s  were  obtained  from  3,316 
women  employed  in  niereantile  establishments.  Of  the  entire  number 
ijf  women  scheduled,  47.4  per  cent  wpre  twenty-five  years  and  over. 
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The  tabulations  of  experienci'  show  that  11,3  per  cent  had  been  work- 
ing less  than  one  year,  whcrt-iis  30.0  |ut  cent  had  been  in  the  present 
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occupation  less  than  one  year.  There  were  more  women  tliat  had  been 
working  over  five  years  than  under  five  years,  although  the  majority 
had  been  in  present  occupation  less  than  three  years.     (Tables  2S-24.) 
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TABLE  26.     LOS  ANGELES— Ml 
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A  noticeable  feature  iu  Die  tabulation  of  schooling  of  women  em- 
ployed in  the  mercantile  eatablishmenta  in  Los  Angeles  was  that  33.8 
per  cent  had  attended  high  school,  as  against  19.5  per  cent  in  San 
Francisco.     (Table  26.) 

Individual  schedules  showing  relation  of  age,  education  and  experi- 
ence on  wages  in  laundry  trade. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LAUNDRIES. 
Individual  schedules  were  obtained  from  665  women  employed   in 
laundries  in  San  Francisco. 


TABLE  M.     SAN   FRANCISCO— 1.AUNDR PES. 
Record   of   liHllvtduar   Emptoyc**— By  IB*   "nd   prMant   waae. 
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In  San  Francisco,  the  tabulation  of  the  women  scheduled  showed  6.1 
per  cent  under  18  years;  16.4  per  cent,  18  to  21  yeara;  25.3  per  cent, 
21  to  25  years,  and  52.2  per  cent,  25  years  and  over.     (Table  38.) 
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There  is  some  relatioD  between  the  experience  and  wages  received, 
but  this  is  not  very  marked.     (Tables  40-41.) 
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The  tabulations  do  not  show  a  very  strong  relation  betweeu  schooling 
and  wages  received  (Table  43),  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  women  having 
received  less  than  a  grammar  school  education. 
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LOS  ANGELES  LAUNDRIES. 

In  Los  Angeles  individual  schedules  were  obtained  from  1,167  women 
employed  in  laundries.  Of  this  number  8.1  per  cent  were  imder  18 
years;  18.1  per  cent,  from  18  to  21  years;  18.2  per  cent,  21  to  25  years, 
and  55.6  per  cent,  25  years  and  over.     (Table  48.) 
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There  were  do  definite  relations  between  experience  and  wages 
reoeived,  except  that  after  three  years  there  is  rather  a  marked  increase. 
(Tallies  50-51.) 
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As  in  San  Francisco,  education  had  little  bearing  on  waKca  received. 
Almost  50  per  cent  of  women  employed  in  laundries  had  Ichs  than  a 
grammar  school  education.     (Table  5'i.) 

The  very  interesting  information  furnished  the  commission  in  1914 
by  the  Betail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  the  following  Table  II  (Appen- 
dix) from  the  first  biennial  report  shovv-s  the  increase  in  salary,  age 
and  length  of  service  in  different  localities. 
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TABLE   II.     APPENDIX, 
of  data  concarnlng  women  and   minor*  turnlihad  to  Retail  Dry  &ooda 
3y     mercantile     eatabllihmenti     throughout    the     itat*.    (Shawrina 
ilary  by  age.  locairty  and  length  of  service.) 
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TABLE  II— Continuad. 
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OUTLINE  OF  A  POLICY  CONCERNING  "LEARNERS" 
IN  INDUSTRY, 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION  OF  CALIFORNU 

By  MEYER  BLOOMFIELD, 

>l  VocbUodbI  Guidince. 
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On  Aagust  14,  1915,  Professor  Meyer  BLoomfield  of  Boston  was 
retained  by  the  commission  to  study  the  California  situation  in  reeard 
to  the  learners  in  industry.  Mr.  Bloomfield  spoke  before  employers' 
aiisociations  and  the  central  labor  bodies  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  endeavoring  to  interest  them  in  the  formation  of  employment 
managers'  associations  and  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools. 
Mr.  Bloomfield 's  study  was  siipplemented  by  the  following  suggestions: 
*'The  matter  of  regulating  the  eonditions  and  wa^ea  of  learners  or 
beginners  in  industry,  that  is,  the  problem  of  employing  those  who, 
employers  claim,  are  for  the  time  being  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset 
on  the  pay  roll,  is  peculiarly  difficult,  chiefly  for  one  reason: 

Few  establishments  have  any  standardized  or  systematic  teaching 
program  or  procedure. 

"Leamine"  may  mean  much  in  one  place  and  absolutely  nothing 
in  another.  The  size  of  the  plant  is  not  material.  In  a  big  factory 
there  may  be  a  system  of  initiating  the  beginner  into  the  trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  small  plaoe  may  have  no  such  system  and  yet 
afford  real  and  speedy  opportunity  fo  learn  because  of  the  facility 
with  which  all  processes  may  bo  observed,  and  perhaps  the  greater 
freedom  of  intercourse  and  initial  help  among  employoea. 

A  fundamental  obstacle  to  clear  thinking  on  this  que.stion  by  the 
average  employer  i.''  his  having  in  mind,  when  discussing  the  matter 
of  the  learner,  some  fixed  picture  of  the  learner.  The  employer 
regards  the  problem  of  the  learner  as  purely  individual.  "It  all 
depends  on  the  brightness,  etc.,  of  the  employee,"  he  says;  hence  he 
can  not  see  any  impersonal  way  to  fix  a  beginner's  wage.  That  is,  he 
regards  the  whole  learning  operation  as  something  which  varies  only 
with  the  capacity  of  the  learner. 

It  is  submitted  that  such  course  of  thinking  is  based  on  a  funda- 
mental error,  although  it  contains  a  half-truth.  The  stress  on  the 
individual  phase  of  the  problem  is  misleading,  besides  being  unjust, 
because  it  assumes  equalized  eonditions  and  iastmction  opportnnities 
in  industry. 

As  there  are  no  sueh  standardized  conditions  in  many  industries, 
no  one  can  tell  how  much  of  a  learner's  prngre.ss  in  the  direction  of 
earning  an  established  wage  depends  on  individual  capacity  and  how 
mach  on  quite  objective  and  impersonal  factors,  such  as  systems  of 
teaching,  provisions  for  a  round  of  shop  observations  and  experiences, 
earefid  selection  of  applicants,  etc. 

The  fact  that  a  -slow  or  unpromising  leiirncr  in  oni>  plant  shows  by 
change  to  another  plant  ability  not  bffnrc  revealed  is  proof  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  learner's  ability  fn'quontly  determines  advance- 
ment in  an  organization.     The  point  here  made  is  that  the  problem 
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of  the  learner  must  be  looked  upon  primarily  as  a  problem  of  indus- 
trial management  and  oi^anization ;  the  nature  of  the  conditions  to  be 
imposed  by  the  commission  may  be  well  founded  on  objective  standards 
and  considerations,  such  as  the  following  questions  suggest: 

Has  the  employer  any  system  of  careful  selection  of  employees* 
Is  there  any  organized  opportunity  for  learning  the  tradeT 
What    is   the    actual    coat    to    the    employer   of    teaching    an 

employee  t 
"What  method  is  used  to  determine  the  learner's  progress  in 

order  not  to  delay  the  payment  of  earned  wages  f 
Is  it  cheaper  to  carry  an  indefinite  number  of  learners  who  come 

and  go  than  to  plan  permanence  for  rapid  advancement  of  the 

learning  forcet 

Every  trade  employing  learners  or  beginners  at  a  wage  below  the 
prescribed -minimum  is  obliged  to  prove  its  right  to  exemption  as 
regard's  below-the-minimum  employees,  and  the  nature  of  the  proof 
can  be  found  only  in  the  nature  of  the  actual  teaching  opportunities 
provided. 

Now,  the  existence  of  such  opportunities  can  be  determined  only  by 
careful  definition  as  to  what  a  learning  opportunity  consists  of  and 
an  investigation  of  its  results.  Definition  and  investigation  are  essen- 
tial in  order  that  there  may  be  no  vagueness  in  considering  this 
problem. 

To  arrive  at  a  basis  of  definition,  the  scope  of  this  report  may  be 
described :  The  present  report  does  not  go  into  the  question  of  appren- 
ticeship which  is  usually  taken  eare  of  by  law,  contracts,  and  by  rules 
of  organized  labor.  In  other  words,  the  present  report  deals  with 
methods  of  regulating  the  employment  of  beginners  or  learners  in 
places  of  employment  and  in  industries  where  no  established  procedure 
is  otherwise  provided  for. 

Section  8  of  the  act  establishing  the  Indnatrisl  Welfare  Commission 
authorizes  the  comniistion  to  determine  wages  and  conditions  for 
Minors ; 
Learners ; 
Apprentices. 

Paragraph  (h)  of  section  8  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  learner  and 
apprentiee  are  used  as  synonymous  terms.  But  both  the  Civil  Code 
and  the  Penal  Code  of  California  deal  with  the  law  concerning  appren- 
tices and  indentures  for  same.  As  contract,  and  oftentimes  union 
regidations,  govern  this  class  of  workers,  it  might  be  well  to  class  as 
learners  all  those  beginners  who  are  not  otherwise  covered  by  regula- 
tions. This  designation  should  hold  even  where  employers  loosely  use 
the  term  apprentice. 
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The  present  report,  then,  will  deal  with  the  learner  or  beginner  in 
indostry;  the  adult  rather  than  the  minor. 
We  have,  then, 

the  minor-learner ; 

the  adolt-leamer. 

A  farther  definition  is  needed  as  to  the  experienced  and  inexperienced 


We  need  providon  for 

inexperienced  minor-learners ; 
experienced  minor-leamerB ; 
experienced  adnlt-Ieamers ; 
inexperienced  adult-learners. 

Minors  under  eighteen  who  have  worked  for  one  year  at  work  similar 
to  that  they  now  engage  in  should  not  be  regarded  as  inexperienced. 

A  similar  provision  should  control  the  ruling  with  respect  to  those 
over  eighteen.  In  other  words,  one  year's  work  experience  in  an 
industry  like  or  nearly  like  the  one  to  which  a  minimum  wage  is  to  be 
applied  should  take  the  employee  out  from  the  learner  class. 

We  have  finally  to  consider  the  factors  which  go  to  make  the 
"learner"  as  distinguished  from  the  regular  operative  entitled  to  the 
minimum  wage. 

Vocational  surveys  have  shown  that  as  a  rule  the  employer  has  been 
too  vague  in  his  methods  of  initiating  a  beginner.  "Learning  a  trade" 
has  meant  everything  from  running  errands,  sweeping  the  floor,  caring 
for  stock,  looking  on,  carrying  on  the  technical  operations  along  with 
other  workers,  or  receiving  definite  instruetions  according  to  a  clearly- 
defined  achedole. 

As  shop  conditions  and  methods  vary  so  widely  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  rule  fairly  with  general  provisions  applicable  to  targe  and 
small  employers,  efficient  and  inefficient  alike,  a  teaching  policy  can  be 
framed  and  a  definition  of  opportunity  can  be  formulated  and  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  compensation  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  opportunity 
can  be  devised  only  through  an  analysis  of  actually  existing  provisions 
with  regard  to  learners. 

In  other  worda  the  task  is  to  discover — 

What  is  the  actual  learning  procedure  in  the  shops! 
What  is  a  gennine  learning  opportunity  T 

and  to  establish  a  less-than-minimum  wage  ba^ed  on  the  opportunity 
or  lack  of  it;  that  is,  the  better  the  opportunity  in  a  given  place  the 
smaller  the  wage,  the  poorer  the  opportunity,  the  smaller  the  exemption 
from  the  regular  minimum. 
To  pnt  a  premium  on  learning  opportunity  after  defining  for  all 
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employers  what  such  opportnnity  involves,  and  to  penalize  lack  of 
opportnnity  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  shop  management,  equalize  con- 
ditions, and  thus  advance  the  best  interests  of  both  employer  and 
employee  alike. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  learning  opportunity,  a  schednle 
should  be  printed  to  be  filled  out  by  employers  and  workers  or  by  tbe 
commission's  investigators. 

The   foUowiDg  schedules   are   suggested: 
Employar**  •chadula. 

Name  and  address  of  the  industry. 

Total  number  of  employees  per  month  during  the  year  by  age 

and  sex  groups. 
How  many  are  classed  as  learners,  age,  sex ;  and  wages  of  each 

from  time  of  start  to  datef 
How  were  these  learners  secured!    Advertisements,  schools,  etc.T 
What  is  the  source  of  supply  for  learners  T     "What  qualities 

required  I 
What  previous  school  training  would  help  the  beginner  t 
What  school  training  or  educational  opportnnity  now  existing 

would  help  I 
What  new  educational  provisions  would  helpT 
On  what  is  the  wafje  of  the  learner  based  t    Give  it^ms. 
What  are  the  specific  provisions  for  teaching  the  learner:  Give 

the  sequence  of  operations  and  daily  schedule  of  first  week, 

second,  etc.,  to  date  T 
Who  supervises  tbe  teachingf 
Show  in  detail  what  the  supervisor  does.    How  much  time  each 

day  is  this  supervision  given  t    Who  does  the  actual  work  of 

instruction  T    How  T    When  T 
How  is  proficiency  recognized  t 
What  are  the  requirements  in  proficient  work? 
What  provisions  are  there  for  advancing  the  learner  to  worker! 
How  frequently  are  learners  advanced} 
How  many  are  advanced  each  week,  month  or  year! 
Who  dcides  this  I 
What  provision  is  made  to  safegtiard  the  speedy  advancement 

of  the  competent  learner  t 
What  provision  is  there  to  n^duce  the  time  in  learning! 
Wliat  difference  is  there  between  the  tasks  the  learner  is  act  to 

do  and  the  regular  workers! 
Are  there  any  printed  instructions  or  other  organized  help  to 

learners  ! 
What  difference  is  there  in  the  tasks  given  to  an  experieneed 

beginner  and  the  inexperienced  learner! 
What   are  some   of  the   common   deficiencies   observed   in   the 

learner! 
What  sncgcKfinns  have  you  for  securing  more  competent  appli- 
cants! 
What  could  you  do  to  shorten  the  leamioff  period ! 
How  many  learners  are  discharged! 
Give  record  and  reasons  for  each  case  during  the  year. 
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Who  decides  on  discharge} 
Names  and  addresses  of  discharged  learners. 
Names  and  addresses  of  learners  who  have  left  the  place  within 
the  year. 
Schedule  for  "laarnara." 

Name,  age,  address,  nationality. 

Can  yoa  read,  write,  apeak  English  T 

Ho^  long  have  you  lived  in  the  city  or  state  t 

Pre-rioas  residence. 

Education. 

Do  you  go  to  evening  or  other  school  T 

Are  you  carrying  on  any  outside  study  T 

Previous  employments  and  employers. 

Previous  wages. 

How  long  in  the  present  positionf 

Give  daily  schedule  of  what  yoa  do.    First  day,  second,  etc.,  as 

far  as  possible  to  date. 
Give  operations  in  detail  with  time  schedule. 
I>o  you  receive  any  instruction  t    WhenT    "What  kindt 
Ts  there  any  systematic  supervision  of  your  work  and  training? 
Who  helps  you  mostt 
"What  help  do  other  employees  give  you! 
How  long  will  it  take  before  you  think  you  will  be  a  proficient 

wodcert 
What  hinders  your  making  rapid  progress  as  a  learner* 
What  help  in  the  shop,  or  in  an  evening  school  would  enable 

yon  to  advance  faster  T 
Have  yon  asked  to  be  advanced T    With  what  result! 

SchMlule  for  ■  pickad  group  of  workara  who  havo  boon  laarnara. 

Name,  etc. 

How  did  you  learn  your  trade  1 

Who  taught  yon  I 

How  were  you  taught  t 

How  long  the  timet 

Could  the  time  have  been  shortened! 

HowT 

What  suggestions  have  you  for  the  right  instruction  of  learners  T 

How  determine  the  learner's  proficiency! 

How  would  you  start  to  learn  if  you  eould  begin  again! 

Sehednles  from  employer  and  employee  thus  collected  and  finally 
analyzed  would  for  the  first  time  probably  give  a  correct  picture  of  the 
teaching  process,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  industries.  The  commission 
could  from  these  determine  the  content  of  Buch  instruction  and  a  time 
element  in  connection  with  it.  The  employer  would  be  made  responsible 
for  results  so  far  as  he  has  responsibility,  and  the  employee  would  have 
a  definite  standard  to  measure  by. 

The  best  employers  wouM  not  he  much  nffocted  by  a  ruling,  while 
the  liackward  ones  would  have  a  definite  ineentive  either  to  come  np 
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to  some  standard  of  instruetion  or  cease  exploiting  workers  under  ^oiBC 
of  carrying  them  as  learners. 

In  order  to  help  industry,  and  this  is  more  the  concern  of  the 
employer  than  of  the  commisBion,  an  organization  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  all  who  engage  help  in  order  to  work  out,  among  other  things, 
a  fair  standard  of  teaching  opportunity.  For  this  reaaon  an  employ- 
ment managers'  association  is  necessary.  The  newly  formed  SocielT'  for 
the  Study  of  Employment  Problems  in  San  Prancisco  is  an  esample. 
Such  society  would  make  constant  study  of  the  problems  concerning 
the  selection,  training,  payment,  promotion,  supervision,  transfer,  and 
turn  over  of  its  working  force.  The  more  such  society  knows  about 
the  problems  of  the  personnel  in  factories  and  stores,  the  more  it  heljw 
to  work  out  right  standards  of  management  and  treatment,  the  easier 
will  it  be  for  state  and  public  to  legislate  in  the  light  of  facts." 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN   AND  MINORS  IN 
THE  GARMENT  TRADES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  BBRTHA  VON  DER  NIENBURU. 


PREFACE. 

The  garment  industry  is  one  of  the  most  completely  organized  indus- 
tries employing  women  in  California.  It  was  from  this  industry  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  opposition  to  minimum  wage  legislation  developed 
while  it  was  pending  in  the  legislature.  Because  of  the  apparently 
sincere  fear  expressed  by  the  women  in  the  trade,  the  commission  has 
had  the  moat  complete  and  authoritafive  investigation  made  of  any 
industry  thus  far  undertaken. 

The  industry,  that  is  the  shirt  and  overall  trade,  is  about  60  per  cent 
organized.  Conferences  were  held  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
in  1914  and  again  in  1915  with  both  employers  and  representatives 
of  the  union,  when  the  commisaion  secured  the  expert  serricee  of 
Bertha  von  der  Nienburg,  formerly  special  agent  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  now  with  the  Bureau  of  Applied 
Economics  of  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  Miss  von  der  Nienburg's 
report  follows  in  full. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  greater  part  of  tlic  rendy-made  clothing  worn  by  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  California  is  made  in  Eastern  or  Middle- 
Western  cities.  The  momentum  Eotteu  by  an  early  start,  proximity 
to  the  sources  of  raw  material,  a  labor  siipply  adapted  to  raaiiufactur- 
ing  enterprises,  an  abiindaniie  of  capital  and  convenient  transportation 
facilities — all  have  comljined  to  make  New  York,  Chieago,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  the  centers  which  clothe  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Particular  needs  or  particular  advantages,  however,  have  oper- 
ated to  develop  some  garment  manufacture  in  California.  Working 
garments  for  men  such  as  overalls,  jumpers,  eoate  and  aprons,  made 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angetrs.  have  found  a  favorable  market  not 
only  throughout  the  state  but  in  all  states  west  of  the  Rockies.  Ilklediuni 
grade  shirts  are  also  manufactured  extensively.  A  custom  trade  in 
suits  both  for  men  and  women  is  .carried  on  in  the  latter  cities.  For 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  establishments,  garment  manu- 
facture in  California  i.s  for  the  must  part  a  fill-in  bu.siness.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  local  retailing  markets  from  the  main  sources  of  supply 
calls  into  being  a  number  of  small  establishments  which  make  partic- 
ular kinds  or  sizes  of  garments  at  order  for  the  retailer  when  his  stock 
of  such  models  or  sizes  is  low  and  his  trade  will  not  wait  for  delayed 
Eastern  delivery.  Shops  makint;  all  surU  of  men's  clothing  and  fur- 
nishings and  women's  and  children's  outer  and  under  garments  are, 
therefore,  found  in  the  two  largest  cities.  While  each  small  manufac- 
turer strives  to  create  a  larger  and  more  stable  market  for  his  goods, 
few  have  as  yet  met  with  8ueees.s. 

Combined,  the  garment  trades  give  employment  to  more  women  than 
any  other  branch  of  manufactnrc  in  the  state  .save  the  canninfj  industry. 
At  the  completion  of  the  coiiuiiission's  iiivestiLTiition  of  the  canneries, 
this  study  of  conditions  siirmiindinsr  tin'  ;i,(l(){)  \sonicii  wJisre-ejiriierB  in 
clothing  factories  was  undertaken.  Time  did  not  peDnif  of  a  lhoroiinh 
investigation  into  each  small  bramh  of  tlie  trades;  the  altcnlion  had 
to  be  centered  upon  three  lines,  sliirts  juul  workiK^'iiien's  Ki'micuts. 
ladies'  clonks,  suits  and  skirts,  and  iiieM's  custoui  tailnring,  each  repre- 
senting a  pha»-e  of  the  gnrmcnl  sitiiatiun  in  thi'  stiili>. 

Afl  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  employed  in  this  trade  had  been 
limited  to  eight  per  day  and  forty-eij^ht  per  week  by  the  general  statute 
of  1911  covering  all  manufacturing  establishments  save  canneries^  and 
as  matters  of  ventilation,  water  supply  and  toilet  rooms  were  covei'ed 
by  rulings  of  the  local  boards  of  health,  consideration  of  the  subjects 
of  hours  and  sanitation  was  only  necessary  in  this  study  in  so  far  as 
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they  revctiled  anjrles  peculiar  to  llie  ganiitiit  indiiNtry.  The  emphHsis 
of  the  investigation  was  placed  upon  the  rates  of  pay  and  the  eaminpi 
of  the  women  and  children  employed.  Figures  were  obtained,  wherever 
available,  on  the  time  required  for  beginners  to  become  "experienced." 
Consideration  was  also  given  to  the  competitive  problems  of  the 
employer. 

As  the  mass  of  women  working  on  shirts,  overalls  and  kindred  gar- 
ments are  paid  on  a  pieee  rate  basis,  it  was  necessary  to  time  the 
operations  on  the  several  parts  of  each  impcrtant  style  of  garment,  in 
order  to  obtain  aecurate  information  as  to  the  yielding  power  of  the 
existing  piece  rates.  Records  of  the  time  lost  liy  operators  while  wait- 
ing for  work  or  for  other  causes  for  which  they  were  not  personally 
responsible  indicated  to  what  extent  the  earnings  of  these  employees 
fell  short  of  the  yielding  power  of  their  piece  rates.  The  majority  of 
women  working  on  ladies'  cloaks,  suits  and  skirts  and  on  men's  suits 
and  c-oats  are  paid  on  a  time  basis.  A  transcript  of  the  pay  roll  for 
the  year  revealed,  therefore,  their  rates  of  pay  and  their  earnings 
while  employed,  as  well  as  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  emplojTnent. 

With  this  body  of  facts  before  it,  the  commission  is  enabled  to  judge 
to  what  extent  the  earnings  of  the  women  employed  in  these  branches 
of  the  garment  industry  are  sufitcient  to  meet  the  demands  of  healthful 
living,  what  the  causes  of  any  deficiencies  are,  and  whether  such  causes 
can  lie  removed,  without  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of 
women  employees. 


TEE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  SHIRT, 
OVERALLS  AND  KINDRED  BEANUFAOTURES  IN  CAU- 
FORMIA. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE   INDUSTRY. 

In  November,  1915,  there  were  eighteen  establishments  engaged  in 
the  mannfaeture  of  shirts,  men's  underwear  and  pajamas,  overalls  and 
other  working  garments  and  children's  nimpers  and  ninhties,  for  the 
wholpsnle  trade.  AH  were  incduded  in  the  investigation  together  with 
six  custom  shirt  makers.  They  gave  employment  to  1,781  women, 
exciusive  of  the  office,  lunch  room  and  janitress  service.  The  largest 
number  of  firms  (12  wholesale  and  6  custom  houses) — employing  also 
the  largest  group  of  women — were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
shirts,  pajamas  and  similar  garments.  Seven  firms,  five  of  whom  are 
also  included  among  the  shirt  manufacturers,  made  overalls,  panta  and 
other  workingmen's  garments.  The  number  making  men's  aprons  and 
waiters'  goods  exclusively  were  four  and  they  employed  only  36  women ; 
some  of  the  overalls  bouses  did  a  small  business  in  this  line,  however. 
While  the  number  of  articles  manufactured  was  numerous,  shirts  and 
overalls  formed  the  bulk  of  the  product. 

These  firms  manufacture  medium  grade  work  shirts,  negligee  and 
golf  shirts.  A  few  cheap  work  shirts  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
high  grade  negligee  and  golf  shirts  are  also  made.  Seven  of  the  12 
wholesale  manufacturers  buy  their  50  cent  work  shirts  in  New  York 
and  Baltimore.'  The  dress  shirts  are  purchased  from  Troy  or  Albany 
manufacturers  and  many  silk  shirts  are  bought  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  All  kinds  and  grades  of  overalls,  jumpers,  coats  and 
blouses  are  made  in  this  state;  manufacturers  do  not  purchase  any 
part  of  this  stoek.  The  California  product  is  marketed  extensively 
throughout  this  state,  Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Oregon. 
Some  firms  sell  in  Texas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Washington.  The  field  for  Califoraia  shirts  and  workingmen's  gar- 
ments in  the  United  States  proper  is,  therefore,  limited  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Ooods  are  sent,  however,  to  Alaska,  Mexico,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  to  South  America  and  South  Africa. 

'One  flrm  buys  from  the  Chinese  mnnufapturerB  In  Siin  Fratiflstn. 
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imber  of  Eitibllihmsnti,  Numbe 
Manufacture  of  Shirta,  Ovaralli 
AfTaeted  by   Union   Regulatior 


Overaltii,  t 


TnlalB  . 


'Flvf  llnuB  nnunitaPtuiT  shlrlB  ami  overnlK 
•Pour  imloD  Brma  maDiilactur?  shirts  hdi]  overulls. 

COMPETITION  WITH  MANUFACTURERS  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

All  of  this  field  is  tovcrud  by  Easturn  iind  in  part  by  Middle- Western 
manufacturers  and  firms  holding  prison  contracts.  The  cotton  shirtini; 
and  overall  denim  used  in  California  is  obtained  either  through  New- 
York  brokers  or  direct  from  mills  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  A  small  part  of  the  flannel  used  in 
shirts  is  bought  in  Portland  and  some  of  the  silk  in  the  Orient.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  New  York  freight  rates  must  be  paid  on 
raw  material  for  garments  made  here.  On  shirts  there  is  the  difference 
between  $1.3r»  and  $2.20  in  the  freight  rates  per  100  pounds  on  the  raw 
material  and  on  the  fini.sbed  garment.  The  freight  rate  on  overalls 
when  manufactured  is  $2.00  per  100  pounds  for  less  than  a  carload; 
on  the  denim  cloth  it  is  $0.90  per  100  pounds  for  a  carload  and  $1.35 
for  ]vns  than  a  carlond.  These  differences  in  rates  furnish  some  pro- 
tection to  the  California  manufacturers  from  outside  competition. 

In  shirts,  the  heaviest  competition  is  from  New  York  State.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figiires  obtainable,-  there  were  2'2.205  women  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  men's  sliirts,  collars,  and  white  goods  in  New 
York  in  1913.  In  New  York  City,  the  cimtract  system,  in  which  the 
wholesaler  gives  out  his  cut  materials  to  a  contractor  to  make  up,  is 
prevalent.  The  contractor,  generally  aeting  as  liis  own  superintendent 
or  foreman,  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the  regular  manufacturer. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  Fai^tory  Investigating  Com- 
mission of  ]!)i;i,  coiitrai-tors  cliar^rc  from  $0.().')  to  $0.85  to  make  up 
completely  a  dozen  garments  selling  at  wholesale  at  from  $3.00  to  $3.50 
per  dozen.  California  manufacturers  assert  that  they  can  not  produce 
a  shirt  at  this  price;  some  prefer,  therefore,  to  buy  this  grade  from 
the  New  York  wholesaler. 

'InJiislrlal  Dire<tury  of  Svw  Yuik  at.ite. 
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A  shirt  retailing  for  $1.00  cost  three  regular  factories  in  New  York 
Wate  $1.12,  $1.30,  and  $1,42  per  dozen  for  makins  and  examininp; 
a  similar  shirt  cost  a  Missouri  tirni  $1.15;  whereas  four  California 
nianufattnrent  paid  from  $1.72  to  $2.05  for  labor  on  this  tvpp  of  shirt. 
The  total  mamifactiiring  costs  did  not  vary  in  the  same  degree.  The 
New  York  firms  total  costs  wire  $6.62,  $6.35,  and  $6.65,  while  in  Cali- 
fnniia  the  cost  ranged  from  $6.65  to  $7.55  mid  averaRed  $6.94  per 
iIo7.cn.  There  was  no  way  of  asicrtainiiisr  how  representative  the  figures 
from  these  three  New  York  firms  were  of  the  cost  of  production  in  that 
stiitc. 

Similar  cost  figures  could  not  be  obtained  from  Maryland,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Nebraska,  the  other  competing  states  mentioned  by  local 
meu.  Comparison,  however,  of  pay  rolls  of  representative  weeks  show 
that  the  woman  labor  cost  in  the  first  two  states  is  less  than  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  average  weekly  earnings  of  2,320  piece  workers  in  a 
Baltimore  factory  in  1915  was  $6.70.  In  South  Bend.  Indiana,  the 
earnings  of  696  women  working  on  medinm  and  high  grade  shirts  and 
underwear  averaged  -$6.44.'  In  t'alifnrriia  the  average  earnings  on  shirt^ 
and  overalls  during  a  week  in  1914  (a  very  poor  year)  were  $8.63. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  hours  of  employment  represented 
in  any  case,  an  exact  comparison  eau  not  be  made,  but  the  wide  disparity 
of  the  figures  strongly  indicates  differences  in  rates. 

In  overalls  and  other  workingmen's  garments  the  largest  competitors 
are  located  in  Detroit  and  Cincinnati.  The  rates  for  operating  (not 
including  buttonholes,  barring  and  riveting)  on  an  engineer's  overalls 
in  a  Detroit  factory  totalled  $1.15  per  dozen.*  For  practically  the 
same  work  in  California  the  rates  totalled  $1.30.  Cincinnati  rates 
are  not  known. 

Both  shirts  and  overalls  arc  made  by  Chinese  in  the  Kan  Francisco 
Chinatown.  According  to  the  San  Francisco  manufacturers,  who  would 
he  affected,  this  competition  is  rapidly  decreasing  because  of  the  exclu- 
sion law.     It  is  not  considered  fonnida[»le  at  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  legitimate  competition,  California  manufacturers  have 
to  contend  with  the  product  of  the  penitentiaries. 

COMPETITION  WITH  PRISON  MADE  GOODS. 
In  1915,  20  penal  institutions  in  14  states  were  known  to  have  can- 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  men's  working  .shirts,  overalls,  pants, 
jumpers  and  similar  working  garmcnt-s.  The.se  contracts  pn)vide  that 
the  contracting  firms  shall  supply  all  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  garments,  shall  emph>y  the  labor  of  a  certain  number  of  convicts  and 
shall  pay  for  such  labor  at  a  specified  rale  per  head  or  at  a  rate  per 

'Page  1«<.  "HourB.  Earnings  ami  <'iiiiilitk.nH  of  L^lior  oC  Wonn-n  in  Indiunii  Mi-vrin- 
iM(i  and  Garment  FaotorEes."  Unllod  Siatts  IluiPaii  of  I.^ibnr  .^inHstiis,  BullPtiii  Ifin 
•Page  388.  Report  of  the  MlohlK^in  f'ommis'iion  o(  Inquiry.  131S. 
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dozen  garments  made.  The  state  or  county  furnishes,  free  of  rent,  the 
floor  space  for  manufaetnring,  the  light,  heat  and  wnter  and  frequently 
the  power  and  steam  nei'essarj'  for  running  the  plant  and  laundry.  In 
some  inxtanees  the  state  also  furnishes  "such  tables,  benches.  took>. 
maehinerj-  shafting  and  belts  as  may  be  necessary"  and  "agrees  to 
convey  the  raw  material  used  under  the  agreement  from  the  railroad 

station  of  the  town  of to  said  prison  and  to  return  the 

manufactured  product  thereto free  of  expense  to  the  party 

of  the  second  part."'  The  state  often  guarantees  the  gooda  against 
theft  while  in  its  possession  and  agrees  to  protect  the  contractor  against 
unnecessary  waste  in  the  cutting  of  material,  and  to  pay  him  the  actual 
coat  of  the  material  when  garments  are  damaged  beyond  repair  in  the 
process  of  manufai^ture.  The  state  sometimes  pays  the  wages  of  a 
Buperintendent  chosen  by  the  contracting  firms;  it  always  maintains  a 
guard  in  the  factory  to  keep  order  and  see  that  the  set  task  is  done. 

■Quoled  from  conlruct  biaween  state  of and 

Hanuructurlng  Company, 


Panal  Inititutisna 


Ncv  Citlle  CouDtf 

Kmtuckr— 
Pmitratlarr   at 

r.MyjiOc 

RclDmiBtorT    al 

rriDttoit  
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TABLE  II. 
in  which  IMtn't  Shirta,  Ovaralli  and  Othar  Working  Garmanta 
■•  made  under  the  Contract  Byitcm   In   1>IB.  (a> 


SterllDg  Uft.  Co... 


St.   Hut' 

Srtiool 

ChrlKnb  ._      _ 

HouH    of    Correc- 

MirrJiiid  InduBt. 
SftiDo]  for  Olrla, 
BalttnioiT 


.    School    f 
Coiora!  OlrlJ  „ 
BouM  of  the 
Good  Sbrpbcrd... 


BUIr    priMH)    at 
Trfnlon   .._ 

Kh'de  III  and— 
Klate  Priaon  and 
ProTldeore  Coua- 
tr  Jail.  Howard.. 
Sootb  Dakota— 
RIatr  Pil»n.  SIodi 
Fain 

TFBDtaiM— 

Htate  l>riraD.  Naiti- 
Tllle   

Stau  Prlaoii,  Wind. 

^^^^ttl^a- 

Statp  Prtoon,  Bl*. 

Wat  Virginia— 

State  Prl»oD,    at 

Moiindevlllf    

Wliconiln— 

Stat*  PtIiob.  Wall- 

<■)  la  form  a  lion  aer 

ol  AnKilca,  and  Ironi 

(b)  Not   reporled. 


BfUauce  Mts.  Co... 
BrIlaDt*  Ufc.  Co... 


vitj   t   Co ShirH    . 

I  Va>DtlD«  k  Co..<  Shirta    . 


Hlandard  Oyerall  Co.. 
MtCaaler   4  Co 

Oppcnhelo- 


M.f..l 

-,  « 

Co 

Bfllancc 

Mlg. 

„™». 

«™.,  C..-. 

n,,,,.. 

tiaru 

™i  Co.- 

■**"""• 

""- 

^"^ 

....™ 

Mfg. 

«,..-.. 

.,„., 

,»„ 

fB.    (■ 

»,„.•„ 

Mlg 

Co...... 
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These  contracts  are  made  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  ten  years,  with 
the  privilege  of  a  further  renewal.  Some  specify  that  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  contract  tlie  state  shall  not  hire  to  other  contractors  the 
labor  of  any  convicts  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  articles  similar 
to  those  made  by  the  contracting  party. 

The  rates  per  dozen  shirts  pnid  by  the  contracting  firms  (where  this 
information  was  obtainable)  vary  from  $0.27  to  $0.35.  This  includes  the 
cost  of  cutting,  sewing,  pres-sing  and  putting  up  for  shipment.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  cheapest  shirts  made  coat  $1.01  for  sewing  and  exumining 
alone.  The  highest  prison  rates  per  dozen  overalls  reported  is  $0.60. 
"Bhe  lowest  rates  paid  in  California  for  sewing  any  kind  of  overall  is 
$1.00.  "With  these  marked  differences  in  the  ctxst  of  making  the  garment, 
the  employer  of  free  labor  who  is  paying  for  tloor  space,  power.  light, 
heat,  machines,  and  supervisorj-  salaries  can  not  compete  with  the  prison 
contractor.  Only  the  limited  output  from  this  source  maites  it  possible 
for  the  employer  of  free  Inbor  to  exist.  The  li  penal  institutions  report- 
ing on  numbers  employed  approximately  2,526  people  in  the  manufacture 
of  garments.  As  the  live  institutions  about  which  this  information  was 
not  obtained  can  not  have  employed  as  many,  the  total  nnraber  of  people 
employed  in  such  mannfiicture  would  not  exceed  5,000.  Yet  manufac- 
turers in  many  states  claim  that  the  production  from  this  number  affects 
the  prices  and  sales  of  the  entire  product.  The  prison  made  goods  must 
be  sold  np  for  the  season  before  the  legitimate  manufacturer  can  place 
his  product.  This  competition  is  made  more  powerful  because  single 
contractors  under  different  firm  names  sometimes  control  the  product  of 
prisons  in  several  states.  As  most  of  the  prison  contractors  also  operate 
free  shops,  their  low  priced  prison-made  garments  serve  as  a  leader  to 
secure  the  placement  of  orders  for  lines  miinufactured  in  their  free 
Inhor  factories. 

Prison-made  goods  enter  the  market  under  many  different  .iobbers'  or 
retailers'  labels.  Jt  is  therefore  veiy  hard  to  find  out  just  how  much 
enters  a  particular  state.  The  policy  observed  by  contractors  of  selling 
these  giMitls  outside  of  the  state  in  which  tbey  are  manufactured  tends 
to  make  for  a  wide  distribution.  It  Is  dcKuitely  known  that  prison-made 
goods  are  entering  the  Ran  PraneLsco  and  Los  Angeles  markets  from  a 
firm  holding  six  state  contn'cts,  and  from  the  Baltimore  and  Missouri 
penitentiaries. 

While  the  union  label  acts  as  an  aid  in  marketing  overalls,  employers 
using  it  say  it  is  of  nejili^iible  value  on  a  shirt.  No  one  knows  whether 
a  man  does  or  does  not  wear  a  niiiim-made  shirt ;  the  housewife  who 
must  make  each  penny  tell,  will  not  generally  pay  extra  to  have  a  union 
label  on  a  shirt. 

For  several  reasins,  therefore — the  dilTcrenec  in  freght  rates  on  the 
finished  garment  and  the  raw  material,  less  extended  free  competition, 
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rates  of  pay  more  nearly  approaching  ^liddle  Western  manuf aoturera ' 
rates,  less  prison  competition,  and  the  value  of  the  union  label — com- 
petition in  the  overall  branch  of  raannfaeture  would  not  seem  to  he  as 
severe  as  in  shirts. 


The  piece  rate  system  is  prevalent  in  California  shirt  and  overalls  fac- 
tories as  in  all  similar  factories  in  other  states.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
1,781  women  employed  here  were  paid  after  this  manner.  Most  of  these 
women  were  machine  operators.  Supervisory  positions,  inspecting  the 
garments  for  Haws,  pressing  and  boxing  the  finished  goods  are  the  prin- 
wpal  time-work  occupations,  although  the  last  two,  and  even  inspecting, 
are  sometimes  paid  by  the  piece. 

One  thousand  and  eighty-eight  (1,088)  women  employed  in  10  out  of 
18  firms  engaged  by  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  these  articles  were 
unionized.  Their  piece  rates  and  minimum  time  rates  of  pay  are  there- 
fore regulated  by  union  officials.  Once  a  year  the  slock  of  eacli  tlrm  is 
gone  over  by  an  official  of  the  union  and  the  factory  superintendent,  and 
an  agreement  of  rates  on  all  parts  of  every  garment  is  made  for  the  next 
year.  Any  new  garment  introduced  during  that  year  is  submitted  to 
the  official  of  the  union  for  price  fixing. 

In  the  unorganized  factories  the  employer's  generally  determine  the 
correctness  of  prices  on  new  garments  by  comparing  the  money  made  on 
them  with  tentative  rates  with  the  past  average  earnings  of  an  ex- 
perienced worker.  If  she  has  not  earned  an  equal  amount  on  the  new 
garment  at  the  rate  set.  this  rate  is  raised. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  yielding  power  of  prevailing  rates  of  pay, 
whether  onion  or  nonunion,  it  was  essential  to  know  what  the  output  of 
operators  was  on  the  several  parts  of  the  garments.  Short  tests  made  on 
picked  operators  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  solid 
minutes  or  hours  it  would  take  to  make  the  parts  of  the  garments  would 
not  have  accomplished  the  purpose.  Only  work  done  under  everyday 
surroundings  by  many  operators  would  show  the  real  earning  power  of 
the  rates.  Employers  and  employees  agreed  to  keep  records  of  the  time 
taken  to  make  all  bundles  given  out  over  a  period  of  from  one  week  to 
one  month,  the  length  of  time  depending  upon  the  variation  in  kinds  of 
garments  made.  The  records  were  kept  so  that  the  work  done,  the 
material  and  thread  used,  the  machine  operated,  the  size  of  each  bundle, 
the  rate  paid  per  dozen  or  per  hundred  and  the  time  taken  to  make  each 
bundle,  were  given.  In  four  establishments  the  records  were  kept  by  a 
forelady  or  desk  girl;  in  six  by  tlie  girh  themselves,  while  in  three, 
separate  records  were  kept  by  a  representative  of  the  firm  and  by  the 
girls  also.     In  the  six  cases  where  records  were  kept  bv  the  employce.s 
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only,  these  were  sent  in  as  representative  of  the  firm's  work  by  the  super- 
intendents because  they  had  found  that  under  their  organization  the 
girls  could  keep  records  more  accurately  than  their  own  agents.  Where 
records  were  kept  by  both  employer  and  employee,  no  marked  discrep- 
ancies occurred. 

The  period  over  which  the  work  was  timed  was  a  normal  one  for  all 
but  two  small  shirt  factories.  These  were  running  slack;  their  opera- 
tors therefore  sometimes  worked  more  slowly  than  they  would,  had  there 
been  an  abundance  of  work.  As  they  were  employing  only  a  few  women 
in  these  weeks,  the  lower  out[mt  did  not  affect  the  figures  as  a  whole. 

The  differences  in  the  pro<.-esseA  involved  in  making  shirts,  overalls 
and  kindred  garments  necessitates  a  separate  discussion  of  the  work,  the 
piece  rates  paid  and  the  resulting  earning  power  of  operators. 

PROCESSES    INVOLVED    IN    MAKING    SHIRTS. 

As  each  firm  aims  at  marketable  individuality  in  its  shirts,  the 
methods  of  making  shirts  and  the  styles  made  are  innumerable.  All 
California  wholesale  manufacturers  used  the  "string  system"  of  work, 
that  is,  each  operator  makes  a  part  of  the  garment  at  a  time,  no  one 
making  a  complete  garment.  Just  what  constitutes  a  "part"  varies 
under  different  organizations;  sumetimes  it  may  mean  a  single  opera- 
tion ;  sometimes  the  complete  nmkiiig  of  a  shirt-front  or  other  division. 
In  small  factories,  girls  are  put  on  a  number  of  parts,  because  there  is 
not  enough  work  to  keep  each  girl  on  a  part.  In  general,  the  processes 
involved  in  shirt  luaking  are  as  follows: 

Several  dozen  shirts  are  <^ut  out  by  men  cuttens.  The  parts  are 
labeled  and  tied  in  bundles,  ready  for  the  sewing  rooms.  All  operators 
are  women.  They  either  take  their  particular  work  from  bins  under 
the  forewoman 's  supervision  or  have  it  brought  to  them.  On  the  button- 
hole side  of  the  shirt-fnmt.  a  hem.  facing  or  box  plait  is  formed  and 
stitche<l.  The  butlon-sland.  or  piece  im  which  the  buttons  are  sewed,  is 
hemmed  or  faced.  These  two  pieces  of  the  shirt-front  go  to  the  "front 
hand."  who  finishes  the  rough  i-dgcs  of  the  box  plait,  makes  and  puts  on 
the  pcK'kets,  and  if  it  is  a  union  shop,  stitches  the  union  label  at  the  end 
of  the  button-stand.  A  yoke  has  been  stitched  to  the  back  of  the  shirt. 
The  back  and  the  two  front  pieces  n"  tw  a  '"joiner"  who  joins  the 
shoulders.  Other  operatiu-s  have  imide  the  collars  and  stitched  them  to 
the  bands.  The  tini.shed  collars  are  put  on  the  shirt  body  by  the 
"collar-on"  jiirl.  The  sleeves  liave  been  pieced  by  setting  a  gusset 
under  the  arm.  The  sleeve  openings  at  the  cuff  have  been  hemmed  or 
faced  and  finished,  llie  cuffs  have  been  made  and  stitched  to  the  sleeve. 
The  fi|)cn  sleeves  are  then  joined  to  Ihe  body  nf  the  shirt  on  a  machine 
which  folds  umlcr  the  raw  ed«es  as  it  si  itches.  The  sleeves  and  body  of 
the  shirt  are  cliised  liv  the  "tVik'i-."     Tlie  tails  i>r  bottom  of  the  shirt 
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are  hemmed.  The  size  tit-kela  are  sewed  on  by  the  collar  maker  or 
yoke  hand  or  by  special  girls.  On  medium  and  high  grade  shirts,  a  girt 
marks  the  places  for  buttons  and  buttonholes.  Thene  are  sewed  on  and 
made  by  machine.  The  shirt  is  then  ready  to  be  inspected  for  flaws. 
If  perfect,  it  is  pressed,  buttoned  up,  folded  and  boxed  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

EARNING   POWER  OF   PIECEWORK  OPERATORS. 

When  employers  were  asked  what  an  average  operator  in  their  fac- 
tories ought  to  earn,  the  prevailing  amount  given  was  $0.25  an  hour. 
The  lowest  .lum  stated  was  $0.20  an  hour.  In  order  that  there  might  be 
a  coninion  basis  for  judging  the  widely  varying  production  and  rates  on 
the  several  parts  of  the  shirt,  the  $0.20  figure  was  used  as  the  pivot 
about  which  to  revolve  the  earninK  poa.sibilitiea. 

Careful  examioatiou  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  following  shows  that 
the  earning  power  can  not  be  discussed  for  pieceworkers  as  a  whole,  but 
must  be  eon.sidered  in  relation  to  the  work  done.  There  are  certain  proc- 
esses on  which  the  rates  of  pay  are  uniformly  such  that  all  operators 
can  earn  well  above  $0.20  an  hour.  The.se  are  hemming  and  running  on 
the  box  plait.  There  are  other  processes  on  which  nhno.tt  all  operators 
can  make  more  than  $0.20  an  hour.  These  are  felting,  sleeving,  sleeve 
piecing,  joining,  running  on  the  hut  ton -stand,  making  buttonholes, 
sewing  on  buttons  and  pressing.  There  are  other  operation-s  ou  which 
one  or  two  firms'  records  show  a  high  earning  power  for  all  operators, 
but  on  which  a  larpe  number  of  individuals  in  the  majority  of  firms 
did  not  earn  $0.20  an  hour  on  most  of  the  work  done.  These  parts  are 
fronts,  yokes,  oiiffs  and  sh-eve  opcuinys.  collars  made  and  on,  and 
marking  and  buttoning  up. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  will  Ix'  rcajixed  when  the  number  usually 
employed  at  each  of  the  above  occupations  is  ctuwidered.  Table  UI 
shows  that  out  of  f)")(i  who  were  cmphiyetl  steadily  on  one  part  of  the 
garment.  3%,  or  00  per  cent,  were  working  on  fronts,  cuffs  and  .sleeves 
openings  or  making  and  putting  on  collars. 
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TABLE  III 


Numbar  and    Per  Cent  of    Pieceworkera    Employed   c 
in  the   Manufacture  of  Shirts  in  Twelve  E 


.T,o„.nl„s 

Cnion  Spoclsl  niafhiii 

owrnling  (e 
opfralfng  (n 

"1  '•l"-^mHI- -- 

Wide  disparitipR  in  nutpnt  iiiul  rafos  on  the  same  work  exists  in 
these  oceiipations  in  the  eleven  establishinents.  Sometimes  tlie  firm 
having  the  highest  output  will  also  pay  the  highest  rates  per  dozen 
garineiits;  sonietiines  thi'  firm  having  tlie  lowest  output  will  pay  the 
lowest  rates.  Again,  a  faetor>-  with  a  high  produetion  may  pay  low 
rates  and  yet  its  operators  will  have  an  earning  power  greater  than 
another  factory  paying  high  rates  but  whose  operators  have  a  low 
output,  eoinparatively  speaking.  If  a  rate  per  dozen  garments  were 
fixed  that  would  insure  the  average  operator  in  caeh  establishment  any 
given  amount,  some  firms  whose  operators  already  earn  that  amount 
with  a  lower  rate  would  have  to  inerense  their  rate,  even  though  it  was 
salisfaiitiiry  in  their  particular  faetories,  unless  siieh  piece  rates  were 
eoiiibined  with  an  alternative  of  miniiunm  hourly  rates. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  PRODUCTION. 

The  output  of  o]ieratorM  on  each  proeess  will  fall  or  rise  with  several 
variants.  The  amount  of  work  on  some  parts  of  the  garments,  and 
espei'ialiy  these  with  the  lower  wage  yielding  power,  may  he  doubled 
or  trebled  on  different  style  shirts.  The  unit  used  to  measure  this 
factor  in  this  report  has  been  the  row  of  stilehiiig.  On  processes  where 
the  stitching  is  considerable  fsuch  as  felling),  the  length  of  the  seam 
will  make  a  difference  in  the  time  taken  to  run  it.  The  organization 
in  the  several  shops  may  greatly  aid  or  handicap  the  operators'  output; 
if.  for  example,  she  must  fetch  ami  carry  her  bundles  and  match  her 
parts,  she  will  have  less  time  to  s]»eiid  at  the  miieliine  than  if  her  work 
is  heaped  up  beside  her.    Then,  it  is  much  easier  to  handle  some  material 
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than  others,  a  firm  piwe  of  wtton  shirting  bi-ing  the  easie.st  to  sew. 
Similarly,  a  good  cotton  thread  will  run  throiiffh  the  mnt-hiue  more 
smoothly  than  either  a  mercerized  or  a  silk  thread.  AVhere  the  stitcliinp 
itself  takes  longer  than  stopping  to  adjust  materials,  the  number  of 
stitches  a  machine  must  make  per  inch  and  the  speed  of  the  machine 
will  he  important  factors  in  ehanging  the  output.  Different  niaehines 
have  better  tension  and  greater  speed.  If  a  girl  is  given  bundles  con- 
taining two  dozen  on  one  day  and  four  dozen  on  another,  she  will  have 
to  untie  and  tie  up  twive  as  many  bundles  in  the  first  day;  if  she  gets 
her  own  bundles,  she  will  have  to  do  twice  the  walking  and  waiting. 
If  the  buodlrs  contain  several  colois.  she  may  have  to  change  her  thread 
several  time.s  in  the  course  of  making  one  bundle.  And  lastly,  the  .skill 
of  operators  varies  extensively. 

Employers  and  union  officials  have  taken  some  of  these  factors  into 
consideration  in  fixing  their  rates.  AH  firms  vary  rates  with  the  amount 
of  work  required,  the  thread  used  and  the  <iualify  of  materiitls.  Some 
make  distinctions  between  colton  and  (hinnel  and  the  number  of 
stitches  to  the  inch.  One  firm  pays  extra  if  the  bundles  have  been  small 
in  size ;  another  pays  for  changing  thread.  One  firm  is  known  to  take 
the  skill  of  the  operator  into  consideration,  that  is,  pay  less  to  a  notice- 
ably fast  operator  than  to  the  mediumly  skilled  worker. 

The  effect  of  each  of  the  above  factors  can  not  always  be  measured, 
because  several  may  vary  at  the  same  lime.  The  figures  obtained  from 
the  time  records  indicate  the  elfw-ts  of  changing  amounl.')  of  work,  ma- 
terials, thread,  stitches  per  inch  and  size  of  bundles  on  certain  styles 
of  shirts. 

VARIATIONS  IN   OUTPUT  ON  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  WORK. 

In  discussing  the  changes  in  productivity  im  diffcn'nt  kinds  of  work, 
the  figures  for  cotton  materials  sewi'd  witJi  cotton  thread  are  used, 
except  in  a  few  cn-'es  which  arc  noted  (where  an  impnrlaut  proccs.s  was 
timed  on  fiannd  only).     Finh  [uii-t  i>r  procrs.s  is  discus^^cd  separately. 


The  buttoniiole  aide  of  the  sli in- front  is  often  finisiicd  with  a  box 
plait.  The  material  forming  the  plait  may  !»■  cut  on  the  shirt  and  be 
reinforced  with  a  facing,  or  il  may  be  a  scjiiirate  piece  formed  and 
stitched  on  with  a  facing  to  the  shirt  proper.  In  either  Ciise,  a  Union 
ypecial  multiple  ni'edic  machine  is  used,  tlie  machine  having  an  edge 
folding  attachment,  which  folds  both  sides  of  lln>  two  pieces  of  material 
as  it  stitches.  Sometimes  the  macliine  is  equipped  with  four  needles 
and  sometimes  with  two,  the  only  ditTereuce  in  the  work  iis  far  as  the 
cperator  is  concerned  being  that  f()ur  needles  are  harder  to  watch  than 
two.    If  the  material  is  striped,  tlie  operator  must  see  that  the  stripe 
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is  fed  Ntrait;ht  into  the  mftL-hiiie.  Uos  plailH  vary  in  length,  usually 
extendinR.  however,  two-thirds  down  the  shirt-front  or  the  entire  length 
of  the  shirt. 

On  a  two-thirds  length  box  plait,  the  hourly  output  per  operator 
was  approximately  47  per  cent  less  on  striped  material  than  on  a  solid 
color,  the  average  output  on  the  firat  being  6.1  dozen,  the  second,  11.4 
dozen  per  hour.  The  rates  on  plain  material  are  $0,025  and  $0,035  per 
dozen;  on  striped.  $0.04  and  $0,045. 

The  difference  in  output  on  a  two-thirds  length  cotton  box  plait  and 
a  full  length  cotton  box  plait,  based  on  the  making  of  more  than  1,00(> 
dozen  eai^h,  is  the  dilTerence  between  9^  dozen  and  fi  dozen,  or  'Al  per 
cent  less  can  be  done  per  hour  of  the  full  length  Iwx  plait.  The  rates 
on  the  two-thirds  plait  are  $0.04  and  $0,045  and  on  the  full  plait  $0.(>6 
and  $0,065. 

The  differeEce  in  output  both  between  striped  and  plain  color 
material,  and  two-thirds  and  full  length  box  plaits  have  therefore  been 
very  closely  approximated  in  the  existing  diJTerenee  in  rates.  Two 
and  one-half  cents  on  a  two-thirds  length  box  plait  and  $0,045  on  a 
full  length  box  plait  of  solid  color  material,  and  $0,04  and  $0.06  on 
striped  material  were  rates  sufficient  to  produce  earnings  in  excess 
of  20  cents  per  hour  for  all  liox  plait  operators. 
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BUTTON-STAND. 

The  side  of  the  shirt  on  which  the  buttons  are  sewed,  the  button- 
stand,  is  soraotiines  hemmed  but  more  often  reinforced  with  an  extra 
piece  of  cloth.  This  piece  may  be  folded  and  sewed  to  the  raw  edge 
of  the  button-stand,  in  which  case  a  single-needle  machine  is  used,  or 
it  may  be  turned  and  stitched  on  at  both  edges  on  a  two-needle  Union 
Special  machine.  The  length  of  the  seam  varies  with  the  length  of 
the  button-stand,  which  corresponds  with  the  box  plait. 

On  1,154  dozen  full  length  button-stands,  run  on  a  two-needle  ma- 
chine, the  output  per  hour  was  5.8  dozen.  On  109  two-thirds  length 
button-stands,  the  output  was  10.7  dozen.  While  the  wide  disparity 
in  the  number  of  dozens  run  apparently  weakens  the  comparison  of 
outputs,  the  figures  on  the  output  of  full  length  button-stands  for  the 
firm  making  the  109  dozen,  was  also  5.8,  or  46  per  cent  leas.  The  rates 
on  the  two-thirds  lengths  button-stands  were  $0,015  and  $0,025,  depend- 
ing on  the  stitches  per  inch;  on  the  full  length  stand,  $0.04  to  $0,055 
per  dozen.  The  $0,015  rate  meant  an  earning  power  of  $0,18  on  the 
ten  stitches  per  inch  work;  Ihe  $0,025  rate,  on  15-stiteh  work,  of  $0,195 
per  hour. 
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The  rates  on  the  full  len^^th  button-stanfl  gave  eaniinira  varying  from 
$0.23  to  $0.32  per  hour.  Figures  for  only  one  operator  were  obtaiDed 
on  the  single  Ntitehed  hiitton-stnnd.  While  iiuikiiiK  811  dozen,  this  girl 
turned  out  14  doKen  per  hour.  Her  rate  of  H*!!-' 25  netted  her  $0.35 
per  hour. 

Although  the  figures  on  hutton-stand  stitching  are  nnt  sufficiently 
complete  to  draw  conclusions,  the  indications  are  that  while  $0,025  is 
a  sufficient  rate  on  a  folded  single  stitched  facing,  it  is  n'lt  sufficient 
to  produce  hourly  earnings  of  $0,20  on  a  doubled  stitched  faeinij.  The 
rates  on  the  full  length  button -.stand  bring  more  than  $0.20  for  5  out 
of  6  operators. 

FRONT   MAKINU. 

The  front  makers'  work  varies  from  shop  to  shop  and  from  one  day 
to  another.  She  puts  on  pockets  whenever  there  are  pockets  to  he  put 
on.  She  may  finish  the  two-thirds  box  plaits.  She  may  stay  the  button- 
stand,  or  if  it  has  not  been  faced,  she  may  hem  the  entire  side.  On 
shirts  without  poekets.she  may  be  called  upon  to  join  the  shoulders, 
I'oekefs  vary  in  style,  shape,  number  and  n)ws  of  stitching.  The  poeket 
top  may  be  henniied  or  stitdied  down  with  a  raw  edge.  It  may  l)e 
finished  with  a  facing  which  is  stitched  on,  turned  and  stitched  on  the 
outside,  or  with  a  facing  that  is  stitched  on  the  inside.  The  pocket 
may  have  a  flap,  in  which  ease  the  front  hand  generally  makes  the 
flap  as  well  as  the  pocket.  The  pmikets  may  be  pleated.  A  shirt  may 
have  one  or  two  pockets;  tliey  may  be  single  or  double  stitched.  Pockets 
are  round  or  square  and  may  have  one  or  two  points. 

With  numerous  combinations  of  the  parts  made,  it  was  difficult  to 
eliminate  all  changing  factors  save  one  of  those  mentioned  above.  A 
sufficient  number  of  cases  were  found,  however,  to  show  tendencies. 
Hemming  the  top  of  the  pocket  instead  of  turning  it,  would  seem  to 
afffHit  the  output  5  per  cent  (figures  from  firm  "A").  The  addition 
of  flaps  reduce  the  productivity  50  per  cent  (figures  from  firm  "G"). 
The  difference  between  two  ]>Ieated  and  two  plain  flap  pockets  was 
approximately  41  per  cent  (figures  from  firm  "E").  The  change 
made  from  tnrnins;  the  top  to  hemming  it,  was  exactly  approximated 
in  the  rates,  $0,105  to  .$0.11  per  dozen.  The  addition  of  the  flaps  wa.'i 
n'nthTcd  eipmlty  rfmimcnitive  by  a  tinc  in  rate  from  $0.27  to  $0.52, 
and  the  pleats  by  a  change  from  $0.;tO  to  .$0.44.  The  difference  in  time 
taken  to  stitch  n  pneket  with  a  second  row  varied.  On  a  plain  pocket 
(factory  "F")  tin;  difference  in  out]>nt  was  46  per  cent,  in  rates,  44 
per  cent;  on  a  faced  pocket  (t'aeliiry  "E")  it  was  -'iO  per  cent,  rates 
S7  per  cent;  on  a  bcllosv.s  flnp  pocket  17  i)er  cent,  rales  26  per  cent. 
When  two  pockets  as  compared  with  one  were  stitched  on,  the  percent- 
age of  decrease  varied  from  45  per  ccul  to  54  pi-r  cent.     The  rates  were 
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increased  by  about  50  per  cent.    The  changes  in  output  caused  by  the 
shape  of  the  pocket  are  not  measurable. 

Apparently  the  difference  in  work  done,  wherever  its  output  was 
measurable,  has  been  closely  approximated  h\-  the  employers  and 
employees,  A  jrianee  at  Table  VI  will  show,  however,  that  frequently 
the  basic  rates  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  produce  what  the  employers 
themselves  would  tonsider  adequate  earnings.  Throuf^liout  front  mak- 
ing the  output  and  rate.s  of  firms  "A"  aud  "E"  give  average  hourly 
earnings  of  from  $0.10  to  $0,198.  While  the  average  in  establish- 
ments "B"  and  "C"  and  "G"  were  sometimes  in  the  20's,  some 
operators  always  earned  less.  Firm  "P"  was  the  only  one  reporting  on 
a  number  of  operations  that  shows  good  average  and  individual  earn- 
ings. This  record  was  due  to  a  higher  output  than  other  firms  and,  in 
all  hut  one  ease,  to  a  higher  rate. 
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YOKES, 

Yokes  ai-e  stitclietl  t(i  t)ii'  bairks  of  thf  shirts  in  several  ways,  (ieii- 
prally  one  jiiece  of  c-lcth  is  run  on  tlie  hack  as  a  reinforoement  either 
in  a  straight  line  or  fonninji  one  or  two  points.  The  operators  fold 
the  rough  edge  of  the  yoke  under  as  they  stiteh  the  piece  on.  Some- 
times a  second  row  of  stitching  is  run  on;  when  done  on  a  maehini 
having  one  needle,  this  means  stitehing  two  rows;  when  done  on  a  two- 
needle  maehine,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  single  row  of  work,  as  both  stitch- 
ings  are  put  on  at  the  same  time.  On  other  shirts,  the  back  is  not  eu 
to  the  neck,  and  a  two-piece  yoke  serves  to  join  it  to  the  collar  band. 
On  Norfolk  shirts  a  double  yoke  is  sewed  back  and  front,  but  these 
shirts  are  not  made. in  large  quantities.  The  yoke  hand  sometimes 
stitches  on  the  size  ticket. 

The  Dulpnt  on  929  dozen  one-piece  yokes,  single  stitched,  was  7.4;^ 
dozen  per  hour.  The  rates  paid  ranged  from  $0.03  to  $0,035  per  dozen, 
producing  average  earnings  of  from  $0.19  to  $0.28  in  different  estab- 
lishments. When  an  extra  row  of  stitching  was  put  on  vnth  a  single- 
needle  machine,  the  size  ticket  was  also  run  on.  Records  of  this  work 
were  obtained  fnun  four  firms  for  20  women.  The  average  output  was 
2.18  dozen  per  hour.  The  usual  rates,  $0.0(5  and  Jf0.07,  netted  earnings 
in  the  si'veral  firms  of  from  ^0.08  to  $0.15  per  hour.  Only  one  illus- 
tration of  the  double  yoke  was  obtained.  The  figures  are  for  girls 
working  on  58t"^  dozen  at  the  rate  of  $0.11.  This  yoke  was  stitched 
twice  on  the  outside  and  the  size  ticket  was  sewed  on.  The  hourly  output 
was  1.63  dozen,  netting  .$0.18  per  hour. 

The  rates  on  the  last  two  yokes  described  are  not  therefore  sufficient 
to  give  a  minimum  earning  power  of  $0.20  in  the  establishments 
represented. 
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JOININQ. 


Stitching  the  shoulders  of  the  shirt  together  is  known  as  "joining." 
The  two  pieces  of  material  forming  the  hack,  that  is  the  yoke  and  back 
proper  or  the  double  yoke,  and  the  froTit  are  most  often  joined  on  a 
Union  Special  two-needle  machine.  This  machine  has  a  folding  attach- 
ment which  turns  under  the  raw  edges  as  it  sews,  so  that  only  a  smooth 
surface  with  two  rows  of  stitching  is  visible.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  same  work  is  done  on  a  single-needle  machine.  The  operator  must 
then  run  two  rows  of  stitching  on  both  shoulders  to  produce  the  same 
effect. 

Figures  from  seven  firms  show  an  average  output  of  7.2  dozen  per 
hour  on  the  Union  Special  machine.  The  rates  varied  from  $0,025  to 
$0.05  per  dozen  in  different  firms  and  on  different  grades  of  work.  All 
girls  were  not  able  to  make  $0.20  at  these  rates,  six  out  of  thirteen  falling 
below  that  sum. 

The  rates  for  single- machine  joining  varied  from  $0.04  to  $0.06. 
The  weighted  average  output  was  6.89  dozen,  the  flat  average,  4.5 
dozen.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  unusually  large  output  of  the 
operator  in  factory  "E,"  who  turned  out  on  a  Wilcos-Gibbs  machine 
almost  eight  dozen  per  hour.  At  her  low  rate  of  $0.04  she  was  able  to 
make  more  than  the  other  ten  operators  getting  $.0.'i2;')  and  $0.06. 
Factorj'  "B"  has  the  low  output  of  2{  dozen  shirts  per  hour. 
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CXILLAR   AN1>  NECKBANB  MAKING. 


Collars  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  material  with  or  without  a  lining. 
The  two  or  three  pieees  are  nin  tojietlier  lui  tliree  sides  and  turned  so 
that  the  raw  edge  is  inside.  The  corners  are  n»nnd  or  square  and 
slitfhed  on  the  outside  with  ime  or  two  rows.  The  collar  is  then  put  on 
a  hand,  made  of  the  shirting,  an  inner  liniuf;  or  stiffening  and  a  facing. 
In  some  cases,  the  collars  are  creased  so  that  the  first  running  and 
turning  can  be  dispensed  with,  but  this  method  was  not  fre<|uently 
used.  Each  step  in  the  makint;  may  be  done  by  different  operators 
or  may  be  combined  with  others.  In  one  California  factory,  turning 
was  done  by  one  girl,  the  collar  operator  doing  all  the  other  operations. 
In  two  others,  the  running  together  and  turning  were  sometimes  done 
by  one  girl,  the  rest  by  other  operators.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
entire  making  is  done  by  each  collar  operator.  When  work  is  rushed, 
it  is  the  custom  of  some  factories  to  give  operators  the  collars  to  turn 
at  home  after  the  factory  is  closed. 

The  three  types  of  collars  made  extensively  during  the  period  of  the 
investigation  were  the  extension  band  collar,  the  military  collar  and. 
less  important,  the  sport  collar.  The  first  is  a  soft  negligee  collar,  with 
flaring  points,  stitched  to  a  low  band  extending  beyond  the  collar  and 
buttoning  to  the  other  side.  A  military  collar  is  a  soft  standing  collar 
cut  square  in  front  and  made  to  stand  up  by  a  high  neckband,  whieli 
has  extra  stitchings  to  help  keep  it  firm.  A  sport  collar  is  a  large 
low  collar  stitched  to  the  shirt  without  a  l)and  so  that  it  can  be  worn 
open  at  the  neck  or  buttoned  u[>  like  a  negligee  collar. 

EXTENSION   BAND  COI,I-AK. 

The  hourly  output  on  832  "^  dozen  two-piece  extension  band  collars, 
stitched  once,  was  2^  dozen  collars.  When  an  extra  row  of  stitching  was 
put  on,  it  was  reduced  to  2]  dozen.  The  rates  on  the  first  collar  were 
$».U5  and  !)i0.125,  on  the  second  !|i0.135  and  .$0.14.  While  the  average 
operator  would  earn  from  $0.!I9  to  $0.31  per  hour  on  the  first  work  and 
about  $0.30  on  the  second,  seven  out  of  the  17  operators  timed  earned 
less  than  $0.19  per  hour. 

The  output  on  a  three-pieced  Ningle-st itched  collar  was  1.10  dozen. 
The  rates  paid  were  $0,16  and  $0,175.  netting  only  two  out  of  eight 
operators  $0.20  or  more  per  hour.  The  figures  for  the  three-pieced 
ilouble  stitched  collar  were  obtained  in  Hannel  only.  On  513-i\  dozen, 
made  in  six  establishments,  the  average  output  whs  1.12  dozen.  At  the 
rates  paid.  $0.14,  $0.15.  .fO.lrt  and  $0,19,  half  the  operators  did  not 
make  $0.20  in  an  hour.  For  factory  "F"  the  output  was  sufficiently 
high  to  make  the  $0,14  rate  effective,  while  $0.18  and  $0,19  brought 
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lower  earnings  in  other  factories.  A  girl  turning  and  ereasiog  the 
collars  did  approximately  11^  dozen  collars  per  hour.  The  output  of 
the  collar  makers  relieved  of  this  one  process  did  not  vary  much  on  two- 
and  three-piece  goods,  but  always  fell  below  that  of  factories  where  one 
girl  did  all  the  work.  This  was  probably  due  to  differences  in  factory 
management  and  in  operators'  skill. 

In  a  factory  where  one  girl  ran  and  turned  the  three-collar  pieces,  her 
output  per  hour  was  5.12  dozen.  The  girl  who  stitched  the  collar  twice 
and  put  it  on  the  band  made  2.42  dozen  or  about  one-half  as  much.  The 
rates  approximated  the  difference  in  hourly  output. 
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MIUTARY  COLLAR. 

Pigurfis  on  tlie  output  on  a  liaed  militaiy  collar,  stitched  once,  were 
not  obtainable  for  any  quantity  of  cotton  shirts.  On  dannel  the  oper- 
atoi-s  made  just  short  of  two  dozen  shirts  per  hour.  The  rates  ranging 
from  $0.14  to  $0.16f  netted  earnings  in  the  several  firms  of  from  $0.25  to 
$0.32,  When  the  same  material  was  double  stitched  in  other  establish- 
ments the  output  was  a  little  over  one  dozen.  Rates  of  $0.20^,  $0.21 
and  $0.22  gave  onl.v  seven  out  of  the  fourteen  operators  earnings  of 
$0.20  or  more  per  hour. 

SPORT  COLLAR. 

Ten  operators  averaged  1.64  dozen  sport  collars  per  hour  working  on 
130J  dozen.  At  rates  of  $0.15  and  $0.19  their  average  earnings  ranged 
from  $0.24  in  one  estalilishmpnt  to  $0.27  in  another,  three  women  earn- 
ing less  than  $0.20. 

NECKRANDS. 

Neckbands  are  made  by  stitching  together  three  pieces  of  cloth  and  a 
small  picre  to  form  the  tiy  protei-ting  the  collar  button.  \Porking  oo 
189  dozen,  eight  operators  made  1.92  dozen  bands  per  hour.  The  rates 
ranged  from  $0.10  to  $0.15  per  dozen. 

In  LoUar  making  as  on  fronts,  many  women  earn  less  than  $0.20  an 
hour.  Opcratiu-B  in  eitablishments  "P"  and  "C"  only,  maintain  a 
sufficiently  high  output  an  liii'  several  style  collars  to  earn  more  than 
that  amount. 

COTA.ARS  ON. 

Stitching  the  collar  band  to  the  shirt  is  considered  the  operation 
requiring  most  care  in  sbirt  making.  The  setting  of  the  collar  gets  most 
attention  fnmi  the  wearer  and  is  therefore  the  cause  of  complaint  if 
not  perfect.  The  operator  must  noteh  the  collar  band  and  the  shirt  so 
that  the  right  points  will  meet  when  stitched,  trim  the  raw  edges  and 
stilch  on  the  band.    Often,  she  also  rnn*i  on  the  size  ticket. 

About  1^  dozen  extension  band  collars  can  be  stitched  on  in  an  hour. 
The  ontput  when  the  size  ticket  was  also  sewed  on  was  1.3  dozen. 
When  the  liaud  was  not  lined  and  Ihe  stitching  wide,  the  output  reached 
2-f  dozen.  Hates  for  the  last  w.irk  are  ii;0.nr>  jind  $0,12;  for  sewing  on  a 
lined  Imnd  :f0.n,  $ii.l4  and  $n.lfi.-..  and  wilh  the  ticket  $0.14  to  $0,175. 
The  $'l.ll  rate  on  lined  bands  meant  an  average  earning  power  of  $0.16 
per  hour  to  the  girls  putting  them  on  in  the  factory  paying  that  rate- 
When  the  sizi'  ticket  was  sewed  on,  half  of  the  12  operators  in  factory 
"A"  coiild  not  turn  out  enough  work  to  make  $0,20  with  the  high  rate 
of  $0,175  per  dozen. 
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To  strengtheti  the  bigh  band  on  a  military  collar,  a  stitching  is  run 
through  the  center,  either  in  a  straight  line  or  in  a  zigzag.  This 
extra  stitching  decreasen  the  output.  Ou  a  band  .stitched  in  the  first 
manner,  the  women  averaged  1.37  dozen  per  hour.  The  $0.17  and  $0.18 
rates  paid  in  two  of  the  three  firms  brought  earnings  of  $0.22  and  $0.30. 
In  one  factorj-  the  output  was  decreased  14  per  cent  when  the  extra 
band  stitching  was  zigzagged  and  a  size  ticket  put  on. 

The  sport  collar  is  most  difficult  to  stitch  on.  The  hourly  production 
was  just  less  than  one  dozen:  $0.14  paid  by  one  firm  brought  $0.13 
per  hour,  the  $0.25  paid  in  the  two  other  firms,  $0.18  and  $0.24  per 
hour  to  the  operators. 

Neckbands  are  also  more  difficult  to  sew  on  than  the  ordinary  collar, 
becaose  the  center  of  the  neckband  must  be  left  free  of  the  shirt  on  the 
outer  aide,  so  that  the  collar  button  can  be  inserted.  The  operators  on 
306  dozen  turned  out  1.35  dozen  In  an  hour.  Rates  ranged  from  $0,15 
to  $0.17  and  all  but  five  out  of  seventeen  operators  reporting  made  more 
than  the  minimum  of  $0.20  specified  by  employers. 
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The  output  fruin  firm  tu  firm  is  nearly  equal  on  this  process  of 
puttiog  OD  collars,  establishint^nt  "A"  beiug  the  only  one  falliDg  DOtice- 
ably  below  others.  The  <lifiEerence  in  earnings  in  factories,  therefore,  ia 
due  very  largely  to  sucli  rate  differences  as  $0.11  and  $0,165,  $0.14  and 
$0.25  for  the  same  work. 

SLEEVE  PIECING. 

The  sleeves  are  pieced  under  the  arm  on  a  two-needle  machine, 
generally  of  Union  Special  make.  Figures  on  hourly  productions  were 
obtained  from  seven  factories  on  1500^  dozen  shirts.  The  average 
output  was  7.63  dozen  pains  of  sleeves  per  liour.  At  the  prevailing  rate 
of  $0.03  and  $0.04  the  average  earnings  in  the  several  shops  ranged 
from  $0.13  to  $0.31.  The  low  output  in  factory  "'K"  was  probably  due 
to  the  small  size  of  the  bundles  and  slack  work.  Kxclading  the  three 
operators  in  this  factory,  three  out  of  ten  others  earned  lesw  than  $0.20. 

CUPP  AND  SLEEVE  OPENINOS. 

While  one  operator  often  makes  the  ciiffs  and  another  finishes  the 
sleeve  openings,  these  two  operations  or  parts  of  them  are  frequently 
combined,  rendering  it  necessary  to  treat  them  together. 

Guffs  are  frequently  made  of  two  pieces  of  the  shirting  and  a  lining 
or  stiffening.  Tliese  three  pie(  es  are  stitched  on  three  sides  and  turned  83 
the  raw  etlgc  is  inside.  The  corners  may  lie  s»iuare  or  round.  Tlie  cuffs 
are  creased  and  then  sewed  to  thr  sleeve  nnd  stitehed  around  the  four 
sides.  Sometimes  a  cuff  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  the  shirting  with  or 
without  a  lining,  this  piece  being  sufficiently  long  to  be  folded  to  form 
both  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  cuff. 

Id  one  firm,  an  operator  turned  out  approximately  five  dozen  pairs  of 
cuffs  in  an  hour,  that  i-s,  ran  and  turned  the  three  pieces.  When  the 
cuffs  were  also  put  on  the  sleeves  and  stitched  on  the  outside,  the  same 
operator's  output  dropped  to  1.14  dozen  pair,  or  more  than  77  per  cent. 
Her  rate  varied  as  three  to  one  so  that  her  earnings  on  the  second  work 
were  but  $0.16  an  hour. 
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The  turn  back  puff,  which  is  generally  about  three  inches  longer  than 
n  tjtraight  euff,  is  known  to  the  trade  as  a  French  cuff.  While  making 
this  and  stitching  it  to  the  shirt,  seven  operators  did  .91  dozen  pair  in  an 
liour.  At  the  rate  of  $0.32,  girls  in  the  three  iirnis  earned  from  $0.22 
to  $0.41  per  Iiour. 

Sleeve  openings  are  tinished  in  several  ways.  A  continuous  facing 
may  be  run  on  hoth  sides  on  a  I'nion  Special  two-needle  machine,  which 
folds  under  the  raw  edges  as  it  stitches.  Both  openings  may  be  hemmed, 
or  the  inner  opening  may  be  hemmed  and  a  placket  .stitched  to  the  outer 
opening.  In  the  latter  finish,  the  placket  end  must  be  turned  square  or 
pointed,  a  process  called  "finishing  the  placket."  Sometimes  separate 
facing  or  plackets  are  stitched  to  b<itb  .sides  on  a  single-ueedlc  machine. 

A  little  more  than  seven  dozen  pair  of  continuous  plackets  were  run  on 
a  two-needle  machine  in  an  hour,  the  amount  worked  on  being  1,220 
dozen  shirts.  At  rates  of  from  $0.03  to  $0.06,  the  average  earnings  fell 
between  $0.21  and  $0.38.  In  one  firm  only  was  the  ontput  less  than 
this  because  the  girls  worked  slowly  to  avoid  having  to  wait  around 
with  nothing  to  do. 

On  hemming  the  sleeve  openings  the  output  was  3.17  dozen  shirts 
per  hour,  or  less  than  half  the  output  of  the  same  firm  on  the  continuous 
placket.     The  rate  of  $0.04  yielded  an  hourly  earning  of  $0.13. 

On  the  hem  and  placket  openings  the  production  was  2.31  dozen  shirts 
per  hour.  In  two  other  establishments  the  output  was  1,42  dozen  shirt**, 
when  the  placket  was  also  finished.  With  the  $0.11  rate  in  the 
first  firms  and  $0.12  and  $0.14  in  the  second  ones,  13  out  of  the  21 
ojierators  earned  less  than  $.20  per  liour.  When  only  the  placket 
finishing  was  done  the  output  was  three  dozen  pair  sleeves  per  hour. 

When  the  several  processes  described  above  were  combined  the  pro- 
duction and  rates  varied.  Making  tiiid  putting  on  a  three-piece  cuff  and 
finishing  the  placket  of  H'!)  down  shirts  took,  on  an  average,  one  hour, 
although  seven  out  of  twelve  operators  re<{uired  more  time.  While  a 
$0.14  rate  in  one  firm  meant  an  hourly  earning  of  $0,23  for  its  operators, 
a  $0,22  rate  in  another  tirm  brought  only  $0.17  an  hour. 
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Approximately  1^  dozen  pair  ciiflfs  were  made,  put  on  and  aleeve 
openings  hemmed  in  an  hour  in  one  firm.  "When  16  operators  in 
three  Brms  made  and  put  on  the  euffa,  hemmed  the  inner  opening, 
stitehed  on  the  placket  and  finished  it,  the  production  was  .68  dozen 
shirts.  At  rates  varying  from  $0,225  to  $0.34,  11  out  of  16  operators 
earned  less  than  $0.20  an  hour. 

On  a  one-piece  cuff  when  the  plaeket  was  also  finished,  the  output  was 
Si  dozen  .shirts  per  hour  in  shop  "A."  At  $0.18  per  dozen  this  brought 
$0.15  an  hour.  In  shop  '"F"  1\  dozen  pair  similar  cuff.t  and  hemmed 
sleeve  openings  were  done  in  the  same  time.  The  rates  of  $0.12  and 
$0,125  brought  earnings  of  $0.14  and  $0,15. 

A  Union  Special  machine  is  on  the  market  that  turns  both  ends  of  a 
cuff  as  it  is  run  on  the  sleeve.  On  84^  dozen  an  operator  did  six  dozen 
pair  in  an  hour.  Another  operator  must  turn  the  edges  of  the  cuff  and 
finish  the  eontinuous  placket.  The  production  on  this  was  1.69  dozen, 
based  on  four  girls'  work. 

While  the  rate.s  on  particular  styles,  such  as  French  cuffs,  Union 
Special  cuffs  and  plackets,  wore  ample  to  produce  earniug.s  in  excess 
of  $0.20  an  hour,  the  general  run  of  rates  in  all  firms  is  apparently 
too  low  to  produce  that  amoimt. 
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"SleeviDg"  invoIveH  setting  the  sleeve  in  the  shirt  body.  The  sleeve 
is  left  open  and  both  pieces  of  the  garment  are  stitehed  together  on  a 
tlnion  Special  two-needle  machine,  which  folds  under  the  raw  edges 
as  it  makes  the  two  parallel  rows  of  stitching.  The  operation  is  the 
same  on  all  plain  shirts. 

Twenty-two  operators  in  nine  firms  show  an  average  output  of  4.1 
(lo?:en  shirts  in  one  honr  on  cotton  materials,  an  average  based  on 
timing  the  operation  on  2,188/2  dozen.  The  rates  paid  are  $0.06, 
^.07,  $0.08  and  $0,085.  Six  cents  would  produce  earnings  in  excess 
of  $0.20  in  all  but  three  factories.  In  these  factories  four  of  their 
nine  operators  earned  less  than  that  amount  with  n  $0.07  rate. 
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Tile  seams  of  the  sleeves  and  sliirt  body  are  closed  on  a  Union  Special 
Iwo-needle  maehine  with  folder  attachment.  As  in  sleeving,  the  raw 
edges  are  folded  under  and  two  rows  of  stitching  are  made  in  one 
operation.  Work  is  generally  heaped  up  beside  these  felling  operators 
so  that  they  may  not  be  delayed  in  any  way.  Records  of  their  pro- 
(Uietion  on  2,184^  dozen  shirts  were  obtained  from  ten  tirms.  The 
average  ontput  was  3.21  dozen  per  hour.  The  highest  average  was 
4.14,  the  lowest  1.03  dozen,  the  latter  figure  repreienting  a  leisurely 
performance  because  of  slack  work.  Rates  ranged  from  $0.06  to  $0.13 
per  dozen,  a  difference  in  the  number  of  stitches  taken  accounting  for 
the  difference  in  rates  in  the  same  firm. 
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Hemming  consists  of  doubling  under  and  sewing  down  the  edge  of 
the  shirt  tails  and.  gtnerfllly,  of  inserting  gussets  at  the  side  seams. 
The  amount  of  work  which  this  involves  varies  with  the  cut  of  the 
shirt.  A  closed  shirt  has  .iust  two  tails  to  hem.  An  open  shirt  has 
three.  If  the  box  plait  or  facing  has  been  run  to  the  end  of  the  shirt, 
the  amount  of  stitching  will  not  be  longer  than  in  the  case  of  the 
closed  shirt,  but  the  operator  must  adjust  an  extra  piece  of  cloth 
and  must  see  that  the  box  plait  and  button-stand  are  trimmed  to  fit 
in  the  hem.  If  the  I)o.\  plait  onl.v  runs  two-thirds  the  way  down  the 
front,  the  operator  on  a  coat  shirt  must  hem  the  front  openings  to 
the  box  plait  and  button-stand.  According  to  Table  XV,  the  output 
is  19  per  cent  lesis  on  the  open  shirts  with  the  full-length  plaits,  and 
approximately  +.5  per  cent  less  on  the  open  shirt  with  the  two-thirds- 
Icnpth  plaits  than  on  closed  .shirts.  The  lates  paid  by  the  several  firms, 
while  not  varying  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  output,  vary  sufficiently  to 
produce  higher  earningH  on  open  shirts  than  on  closed  shirta.  Only 
one  firm's  average  falls  below  -$0,27,  that  average  l)eing  $0.20  per  hour. 


On  fine  work  a  girl  marks  the  position  of  the  buttons  and  button- 
hobs.  She  is  .sometimes  paid  on  a  time  rate  basis,  but  is  often  on  a 
piece  rate.  Her  output  will  vary  with  the  numbers  of  marks  to  be 
made  on  each  shirt — the  greater  the  number  of  positions  to  mark  per 
shirt,  the  less  time  lost  by  the  operator  in  handling  it.  On  shirts 
requiring  13  marks,  the  output  of  two  operators  was  1,241  marks  per 
hour;  on  others  calling  for  seven  marks,  they  made  491  per  hour.  As 
the  work  is  paid  for  by  the  hundred,  their  earnings  at  the  above  output 
and  a  rate  of  $0,025  would  vary  from  $0,125  to  $0.31  per  hour.  During 
tlic  two  weeks  records  were  kept,  the  work  was  such  that  they  averaged 
for  the  entire  period  723  marks  per  hour,  or  a  little  more  than  $0.18 
per  hour  in  earnings.  This  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  usual  time  rate 
paid,  which  is  $8.00  per  week  or  $0.16^  per  hour. 


t>I,E  M,\KING. 

Buttonholes  are  made  on  machines  generally  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic thread  clipper,  which  cuts  tbo  threads  as  each  buttonhole  is 
finished.  Some  factories,  however,  still  have  machines  without  thia 
iittachment.  in  whicli  ease  the  operator  has  to  cut  oif  the  thread  between 
the  buttonholes  with  a  scissors. 

Uuttonhole  operators  usually  Tiiakc  all  the  bultiinholes  on  the  shirt 
after  tJie  shirt  has  been  nmde.  Only  the  buttonholes  on  collar  points 
and  on  neckbands  are  iimde  before  these  parts  are  attached  to  the 
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shirt.  The  average  output  on  349,931  holes  was  414  per  hour  when 
made  on  the  shirt  proper,  and  241  (based  on  making  15,600  holes) 
when  made  on  collar  points. 

As  in  marking,  the  fewer  number  of  buttonholes  on  a  shirt,  the  lai^r 
is  the  loss  in  handling.  The  number  made  on  the  shirt  proper  ranges 
from  3  to  17.  On  cotton  the  difference  in  output  between  bundles 
calling  for  3  holes  and  for  8  hole^^  was  more  than  50  per  cent  in  one 
firm  and  in  another  the  difference  between  10  holes  and  17  holes  was 
48  per  cent.  Buttonholing  is  paid  for  by  the  hundred  and  by  the  dozen 
shirts,  the  rates  on  the  100  basis  on  cotton  ranging  from  $0,065  to  $0.10. 
$0.08  being  the  prevailing  rnte.  The  average  hourly  output  on  all 
cotton  shirts  for  seven  firms  whs  414.  As  the  lowest  rate  paid,  whether 
by  the  dozen  or  the  hundred,  on  those  made  was  $0.08  per  hundred,  the 
earnings  were  above  $0.24.  AH  buttonholes  were  less  than  one  inch  in 
length,  the  five-eighths  and  one-half  inch  prevailing.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  measure  the  effect  of  this  slight  difference. 

While  the  records  obtained  on  buttonholes  made  on  flannel  and  silk 
were  not  as  great  in  number  as  on  cotton,  the  indications  would  seeni 
to  he  that  the  material  afl^ectcd  the  speed  markedly.  The  average 
production  on  flannel  was  267  (based  on  62,400  buttonholes)  and  on 
silk  229  (based  on  15,069  buttonholes),  or  36  per  cent  and  45  per  cent 
less  than  on  cotton.  Some  establishments  pay  the  same  rates  on  cotton 
and  flannel,  others  pay  a  cent  or  two  more  per  hundred.  Silk  rates 
are  generally  double  the  cotton  rate. 

BUTTON   SEWINU. 

All  buttons  are  sewed  on  by  machine.  The  operator  inserts  the  part 
opposite  a  buttonhole  in  the  machine,  puts  a  button  in  the  holder,  and 
sets  the  machine  in  motion.  The  machine  stitches  on  the  button  and 
cuts  the  thread. 

Most  of  the  buttons  used  have  two  or  four  holes.  Sometimes  a  shirt 
has  one  kind  or  size  button  on  the  front  and  another  on  the  collar, 
which  means  that  the  operator  must  readjust  her  machine.  The  num- 
ber of  buttons  on  a  shirt  affeets  the  output  in  the  same  way  aa  the 
number  of  buttonholes.  The  difference  in  production  on  a  4-  and  a 
13-button  shirt  was  20  per  cent. 

While  sewing  on  180,35!)  buttons  on  cotton  the  output  of  ten  oper- 
ators in  four  establishments  was  461.  The  rate  wa.s  $0.05  per  hundred, 
giving  an  average  earning  power  of  $0.23. 

In  the  two  firms  reporting  on  flannel  and  silk,  the  outputs  were  506 
per  hour  on  cotton,  423  on  flannel  and  445  on  silk,  or  16  per  eeut  and 
12  per  cent  less  than  on  cotton.  No  difference  is  made  between  cotton 
and  flannel  rates;  the  rate  on  silk  was  $0.08  per  liundred. 


M¥2  ivni'STiiiAi,  wEi.KVTiE  roMMiftsrox, 

BUTTONING    VI', 

Piffures  on  this  prot-ese,  which  is  often  paid  for  at  a  time  rate,  were 
obtained  for  jiist  one  firm.  C)n  shirts  havitta:  four,  five  and  six  buttonit. 
the  output  WHS  486  buttnnH  buttimed  up  in  an  hniir.  or  560  on  the 
4-bntton.  476  on  the  5-  and  484  on  the  6-button  shirts.  The  rat«t  wer*' 
$0.01,  $0,015  and  $0.02,  respwtively,  jht  dozen  shirts,  proihuint!  earn- 
inps  of  from  $0,115  to  $0.i:M. 


As  this  is  also  more  of  a  time  than  a  piece  rate  process,  the  records 
on  this  work  are  not  complete.  The  amount  of  pressing  that  can  he 
done  in  a  given  time  will  vary  with  the  complexity  of  the  shirts  and 
with  the  number  of  starched  parts,  hut  the  figures  were  too  few  to 
permit  of  any  analysis  of  this  kind.  Alt  that  can  l)e  said  is  that  in 
two  firms,  six  pressers  averaged  2^  dozen  cotton  shirts  in  an  hour. 
while  ironing  676  dozen;  on  flannel  the  output  was  2.15  dozen  per  hour. 
The  rates  on  cotton  varying  from  $0,065  to  $0.18  per  dozen  gave  earn- 
ings  of  approximately  $0.25  an  hour.  The  rates  on  dannel  of  $0.12 
and  $0.15  brought  from  $0.26  to  $0.29  an  hour. 

VARIATIONS    IN    OUTPUT   ON    DIFFERENT   KINDS   OF  SHIRTING. 

As  there  has  been  no  standardi7.atiou  of  cotton  shirting,  there  was 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  a  material  used  by  one  firm  in  making  n 
shirt  had  the  same  degree  of  firmness  and  weight  as  a  material  used 
by  another  firm,  unless  samples  of  each  were  compared.  This  was  not 
possible  in  a  study  of  this  character.  As  the  ease  in  stitching  is  not 
considered  by  operators  to  vary  much  on  cotton  shirting,  all  cotton 
materials,  such  as  chambray,  madras,  sateen,  gingham  and  mereerize'l 
cotton,  when  stitched  with  eofton  thread,  were  combined.  Black  shirt- 
ing, however,  wiis  omitted  because  black  is  supposedly  harder  to  work  on 
than  white  or  colors.  Mercerized  cotton  when  stitched  with  mereerize<l 
thread  was  also  treated  separately.  Woolen  mixtures,  whether  all  wool 
or  wool  and  cotton,  weighing  5  ounces  or  lens,  were  grouped  together, 
as  were  those  weighint:  7  ounces.  As  most  of  this  material  was  flannel. 
that  term  has  been  used  in  this  report,  although  in  a  few  instances 
broadcloth  is  included.  Silk  is  tlie  other  material  es-*eutially  diflfercot 
in  character  from  cotton  tliat  is  used  in  shirting. 

On  single-needle  oiierations.  whicli  involve  Kcveral  diflferent  pieces. 
of  work,  such  as  front,  collar  and  cuff  making,  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
flannel  on  the  ontpiit  is  not  clear.  Some  operators  show  a  markei' 
dciTcased,  others  an  increased  produi-tiou.  p'or  example,  the  operator* 
in  one  factory  luive  a  diminished  output  of  111  Per  cent,  while  those 
in  another  faetorj-  have  an  increased  output  of  22i  per  cent  on  making 
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collars,  A  careful  study  of  all  comparable  figures  leads  to  the  con- 
cliiBion  that  flannel  on  the  whole  has  only  a  very  slight  tendency  to 
rcdui-'e  prodnetion  in  these  operHtiont.  In  settiujr  the  sleeves,  sleeve 
piecing,  running  plackets,  box  plaits  and  button-stands,  all  of  which 
is  done  on  Union  Special  two-  or  four-needle  machines,  all  firms  show 
decreased  output,  but  the  diminution  varies  from  7  per  cent  to  58  per 
cent.  On  felling,  hemming,  joining  and  yoking  lessened  production 
occurred  in  all  but  a  few  cases. 

Silk  and  mercerized  shirts  stitched  with  mercerized  thread  are  mado 
with  greater  care  than  flannel  or  cotton  shirts.  The  differences  in  pro- 
duction on  each  are  only  partly  due  therefore  to  the  thread  used  and 
the  qnalit.v  of  the  material.  The  output  on  both  materials  was  lesa 
than  on  cotton,  the  largest  difference  seeming  to  occur  in  the  two-needle 
operations.  As  the  records  for  silk  and  mercerized  thread  were  con- 
fined to  a  few  firm.s  on  each  o|)eration,  they  have  little  value  for  a 
detailed  comparison  of  the  difference  effected  in  the  several  processes. 


Forewomen  in  a  lar(<e  proportion  of  the  factories  were  not  particular 
to  see  that  the  numlwr  of  stitches  required  on  a  garment  had  been 
used  by  each  operator.  Examination  of  shirts  supposed  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  stitches  revealed  variations  of  one  or  two  per  inch 
on  those  made  by  different  operators.  Only  where  the  firms  were 
paying  different  rates  for  different  numliers  of  stitches  was  it  deemed 
safe  therefore  to  consider  that  the  pres<-ribed  number  had  been  used 
by  all  operators. 

To  ascertain  the  value  of  the  number  of  stitches  in  the  several 
processes,  it  was  necessary  that  the  same  operator's  records  be  taken 
while  doing  identiial  picccw  of  work  on  the  same  material  with  the 
same  thread,  and  on  bundles  of  the  same  size.  This  confined  the  avail- 
able figures  to  a  very  few  wi>i(ien.  hut  limited  as  the  figures  are,  they 
indicate  that  the  nunilier  of  stitcbcft  does  act  as  a  factor  in  lowering 
or  raising  output.  A  difference  in  10  and  17,  and  i:t  and  18  stitches 
fo  the  inch  made  44  per  cent  difference  in  output  in  one  factory  and 
62  per  cent  in  another  on  Imx  plaits.  Mctween  i:)  and  lo  stitches  there 
was  a  .'14  per  cent  difference  on  I)o.\  plaits  and  14  per  cent  on  cuffs. 
The  difference  between  15  and  18  .sfitcbcs  varied  from  23  per  cent  on 
sleeve  piecing  to  ;17  per  cent  on  felling,  the  rates  varying  by  five  milh 
and  two  cents,  respectively.  Apparently,  therefore,  not  only  seven 
extra  stitchej*  but  two  extra  stitches  to  the  inch  will  affect  the  output. 
even  on  processes  such  as  cuff  making  and  putting  on,  where  (lie  time 
taken  to  handle  the  material  is  as  considerable  as  tiie  iiiiie  taken  to  do 
the  stitching  itself. 
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TABLE  XVI. 
i  on  ShirU  with  Different  Number  of  Stitohee  to  the  Inch. 
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VARIATIONS  IN   OUTPUT  ON    SHIRTS  ON    DIFFERENT  SIZE   BUNDLES. 

Thf  scverfit  parte  of  the  shirts  are  tied  in  bundles,  t'sually.  all 
single  needle  operators  and  some  two-needle  optratoi-s  fetch  their 
bundles,  have  them  eheeked  off  at  the  desk,  untie  the  bundles  and  count 
the  number  of  parts,  before  commencing  the  sewing.  If  the  bundles 
made  contain  but  a  few  dozen  shirts,  the  time  lost  in  these  unproductive 
duties  can  be  doubled  or  trebled.  .Tust  how  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  bundle  affected  the  output  of  the  same  operators  doing  the  same 
work  on  the  pnine  material  and  u-sing  the  same  thread  and  number  of 
stitches  is  seen  in  Table  XVII.  Jn  each  operation  theie  is  a  noticeable 
difference  in  output  when  bundles  having  less  than  three  dozen  and 
having  four  do/en  in  them  are  made,  the  largest  difference  being  5.fi 
dozen  on  the  first  bundles  and  7.2  do/'.en  on  four  doxen  sized  bundles. 

As  there  an"  i  ompura lively  few  felliT.s  and  licnirnerK  to  -sew  tojtether 
and  hem  tlie  work  done  by  many  single-needle  operators,  their  work  in 
often  dumped  in  a  Imix  at  their  side  and  when  eumpleted  is  dumped  into 
another  box  without  being  tied  in  bundles  or  counted  until  a  heap  has 
accumulated.  In  this  way  much  of  llic  tirm;  lost  by  the  other  Operators 
is  eliminated  in  the  last  two  occupaliims 


TABLE  XVII. 
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PAJAMAS,    NIQHT    SHIRTS    AND    MEN'S    UNDERWEAR. 

Seven  of  the  shirt  factories  make  men's  pajamas,  night  shirts  and 
underwear.  The?e  articles,  however,  form  a  small  part  of  the  total 
goods  manufactured.  Per  the  most  part,  the  regular  shirt  operators 
are  called  upon  to  do  this  work;  as  they  do  not  handle  large  quantities 
of  it  «t  a  time,  their  speed  is  not  as  great  as  on  the  sliirt  work. 

The  front  work  on  the  pajamas  and  night  shirts  consists  of  puttiuf; 
OD  the  pocket,  turning  back  the  button-stand  and  facing  the  bosom,  or 
running  a  continuous  facing  on  bosom,  neck  and  button-stand,  and 
putting  on  the  size  ticket.  The  figures  on  cotton  show  that  just  a 
little  more  than  one-half  dozen  fronts  can  be  made  in  an  hour ;  on  flannel 
the  production  varied  from  ,46  dozen  to  .69  dozen.  The  rates  were 
$0.33  per  dozen  on  cotton  and  $0.25  to  $0.52  on  flannel,  according  to 
the  amount  of  work.  The  average  earnings  on  both  materials  approxi- 
mated $0.19  per  hour,  although  13  out  of  the  19  operators  reporting 
earned  less  than  this  amount.  A  standing  collar  is  sowed  on  when  the 
neck  is  not  flnished  with  a  continuous  facing.  This  is  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  $0.14  and  $0.18  per  dozen,  for  a  two-piece  and  three-piece  collar, 
respectively,  and  produced  earnings  of  $0.28  and  $0,135  in  two  firms. 
The  sleeves  are  finished  with  an  onler  facing  or  wristband.  On  either 
piece  of  work  the  operators  turned  out  one  dozen  pajiimas  in  an  hour, 
earnings  varying  from  $0.1''!  on  flannel  facings  to  $0.17  an  hour  on 
flannel  wristbands.  The  shoulder  joining  whs  dene  on  a  single-needle 
machine  in  most  factories,  the  girls  earning  $0.10  to  $0.16  an  hour. 
On  the  hemming,  felling,  sleeve  piecing  and  sleeving,  the  operators 
averaged  from  $0.24  to  $0.38  an  hour.  Frogs  are  used  in  place  of 
buttons,  the  rates  depending  on  the  number  to  a  shirt.  Girls  earned 
from  $0.16  to  $0.41  an  hour  while  sewing  tliem  on. 

The  principal  work  on  the  pants  of  the  pajama.i  is  done  by  one 
operator.  She  makes  the  fly,  stitdies  it  on,  faces  or  hems  the  button- 
stand,  hems  the  top  o£  the  pants  nnd  legs  and  generally  .ioins  from  th': 
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^ork  to  the  fly.  She  receives  for  this  $0.42  a  dozen.  The  production 
per  hour  of  seven  womrn  ranged  from  one-third  to  one  and  one-half 
dozen.  The  inseaming  »nd  outseaming  is  done  by  a  two-needle  machine 
operator. 

The  coat  part  of  men's  underwear  is  made  in  Ihe  same  manner  as  a 
short  neck  pajania,  except  that  it  has  no  pocket  and  the  armhales  are 
hemmed.  A  crotch  piece,  darts  and  straps  are  put  on  the  drawers. 
The  coat  work  is  paid  for  at  rates  ranging  from  $0,35  to  $0,435  per 
dozen  and  the  operators  made  from  $0.19  to  $0.25  per  hour.  The  five 
operators  timed  made  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  dozen  drawers 
in  one  hour,  earning  at  rates  varying  from  $0.50  to  $0.60  a  dozen,  $0.15 
to  $0,465  an  hour.  The  hemming,  joining  and  felling  brought  earnings 
similar  to  those  on  pajamas. 

Although  the  records  for  work  on  these  garments  were  not  extensive 
snd  therefore  not  conclusive,  the  indications  are  that  the  majority  of 
operators  on  the  single-needle  work  can  not  earn  $0.20  an  hour,  while 
the  double-needle  operators  can  earn  in  excess  of  that  sum. 

CUSTOM    MADE   SHIRTS. 

The  custom  shirt  work  varies  greatly  from  the  wholesale  shirt  work. 
One  woman  generally  does  all  the  work  on  the  custom  shirt  except  tli^ 
finishing,  that  is,  the  making  of  the  buttonholes,  sewing  on  buttons,  and 
embroidering  initials.  She  may  pleat  the  Iwsom  or  make  the  collar* 
and  cuffs  before  beginning  on  the  shirt  proper.  Fine  quality  of  work- 
manship is  the  prime  factor  on  this  work,  so  ihc  operators  work  slowly. 
It  took  two  operators  each  1^  hours  (o  make  one  muslin  golf  shirt.  Two 
others  made  one  flannel  shirt,  exclusive  of  the  collars  and  cnSs.  in 
r>5  minutes  and  1  hour  and  25  minutes,  respectively.  The  rates  were 
$;j.50  and  $4.;{0  per  dozen.  The  earnings  of  four  operators  on  the  shirts 
proper  varied  from  $0.19  to  ijiO.^tS  an  hour.  On  buttonholes,  which  are 
made  by  hand,  the  earnings  of  three  women  varied  from  $0.15  to  $0.35 
an  hour.  One  woman  made  14  dozen  initials,  at  the  rate  of  $0.25  a 
dozen,  in  seven  hours. 

The  largest  numlMT  of  women  employed  in  any  of  six  custom  shirt 
houses  vi.sited  wtis  Ki,  the  total  number  in  the  six,  47. 

OVERALLS. 

Tliere  are  llirec  types  of  overalls  which  form  the  Imsis  for  all  other 
kinds  made  for  the  particular  lU'cds  in  the  several  crafts.  These  are 
known  on  this  coasl  as  tlic  cu'-iiiciTs"  inunl  liack  overalls,  engineers'  high 
buck  ovcnills,  iind  tlic  wiiist  overalls.  These  garments  when  made 
by  diffcrem  firms  may  look  ctai-tly  alike,  and  yet  the  methods  of 
handling  the  material  ami  producing  the  same  effects  vary  widely. 
Great  dissimilarity  exists  also  in  tlie  number  of  parts  of  the  garment 
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made  by  each  operator.  In  one  establishment  the  body  of  the  overall 
is  completed  by  one  woman ;  in  two  others,  the  front  work  is  done  by 
one  person  and  in  the  other  estahlishnient.s  the  work  is  divided  into 
smaller  parts.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  only  on  the  simpler  work,  such 
as  running  seams  and  hemming  bottoms  that  the  figures  from  the  five 
firms  reporting  could  be  combined.  As  it  was  not  fensible  to  give  the 
detailed  tables  of  each  firm's  work,  only  Table  XVIII  is  given  to  illus- 
trate the  several  divisions  on  the  engineers'  band  back  overalls  and 
the  resulting  earnings. 

There  is  much  work  to  he  done  on  such  an  overall.  Two  front 
swinging  pcckets  and  a  watch  pocket  are  made  with  facings  and  stitched 
in  the  front  of  the  pants.  The  pockets  are  closed  with  an  ordinary 
seam  or  are  serged.  A  turned  fly  and  buttonpiece  are  set  on  either 
in  a  continuous  piece  or  in  two  pieces,  and  the  fly  is  stitched  and  tacked. 
Sometimes  the  buttonpiece  is  cut  on  and  hemmed.  The  pants  are 
turned  and  double-stitched  from  the  fork  to  the  fly  and  tacked.  The 
bib  is  in  two  pieces,  which  may  be  joined  on  a  one-  or  two-needle 
machine.  A  combination  patch  pocket,  made  with  two  or  three  open- 
in(5i.  is  stitched  on  it.  The  bib  Ik  then  joined  to  the  pants  with  a 
facing.  If  this  is  done  on  the  Union  Special  two-needle  machine,  it 
involves  but  one  operation;  if  done  on  a  one-needle  machine,  it  takes 
three  operations.  The  edge  from  pants  opening  to  opening,  including 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  bib,  is  hemmed  and  the  buckle  loops  insertetl. 
Sometimes  the  top  of  the  liib  is  faced.  The  back  of  the  overalls  from 
seat  to  waist  is  joined.  The  hip  patch  pockets,  rule  pockets  and  brush 
straps  if  double-stitched  are  put  on  with  a  two-needle  machine.  The 
waistband  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  .stitched  on  with  a  special  machine 
in  one  operation,  and  the  side  openings  are  faced.  Buckle  straps  and 
suspenders  must  be  made  and  sewed  or  buttoned  on.  The  in  and  out 
leg  seams  are  run  and  the  bottoms  hemmed.  Buttonholes  are  put  on 
Hies,  bands,  suspenders  and  pockets,  and  patent  buttons  are  riveted 
on.  Pockets  and  suspenders  are  barred.  The  garment  is  then  inspected, 
folded  and  boxed. 

The  work  on  the  high  back  overalls  is  the  same  except  in  the  finish 
of  the  back,  which  is  cut  high  and  has  cloth  suspenders  cut  on  or 
stitched  to  it.  When  the  back  is  cut  in  one  piece,  the  suspenders  and 
hack  may  be  hemmed  in  one  operation,  the  other  side  of  the  su.spcnder 
being  turned  under  and  stitched.  The  straps  are  held  together  with 
diamond-shaped  stitching.  The  waist  overalls  has  neither  bib  nor  sus- 
pender.    A  waistband  runs  around  the  top. 
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The  parte  and  processes  that  varj-  in  making  overalls  are  the  number 
and  size  of  pockets,  the  manner  of  inserting  and  forming  them,  the 
number  of  Btitehings  on  them,  the  kind  of  fly,  the  edge  finish,  manner 
of  making  buckle  straps  and  suspenders  and  the  manner  of  running 
seams  and  joining  parte.  As  the  variations  occur  almost  entirely  in 
different  factories  or  in  the  same  factory  on  work  divided  differently, 
it  was  net  po^ihle  to  measure  their  effect  ou  output.  As  seen  in 
Table  XVIII,  the  range  iu  earnings  of  different  operators  on  different 
parts  was  frcm  $0.1-1  to  $0.66  an  hour.  Both  figures  are  nnusiial.  the 
majority  of  operators  earning  from  $0.18  to  $0.30  an  hour.  On  the 
three  kinds  of  overalls,  the  first  process  in  front  making,  sewing  the 
watch  pocket  and  the  facings  to  silicia,  tacking  the  two  pieces  to  the 
waist  and  stitching  on  the  fly  and  buttonpiece,  brought  less  money  to 
operators  in  one  factory  than  any  other  operation.  Four  different 
operators  were  timed  on  this  work  and  their  earnings  were  $0.16  and 
$0.17  an  hour.  Where  the  entire  front  was  made  by  one  operator  on 
a  single-needle  machine,  the  earniiig.H  varied  from  $0.26  to  $0.38 
in  the  two  factories.  Waist  overalls  made  complete  by  24  women 
brought  average  earnings  of  $0,194  an  hour  to  all,  the  highest  indi- 
vidual earnings  over  a  period  of  one  week  being  $0.26.  Of  the  253 
women,  whose  records  were  obtained,  24  per  cent  earned  less  than  $0.20 
an  hour  for  the  period  covered.  They  were  employed  at  front-facing 
or  front-trimming,  making  suspenders  and  straps,  hemming,  sewing 
on  back  pockets  or  making  the  entire  garment.  The  average  earnings 
on  processes  on  overalls  do  not  show  the  extremes  that  were  seen  in 
shirts. 

PANTS. 

The  factory-made  pants  are  usually  made  of  khaki,  corduroy,  whip 
cord,  fustian  or  duck.  There  is  a  tendency  to  have  all  the  one-needle 
work  done  by  one  operator,  even  thougli  the  rates  are  fixed  for  work  on 
fronts,  hacks  and  finishing.     The  timing  wa*  done  on  the  several  parte. 

On  fronts  cut-on  or  stitehed-on  facings  are  joined  to  the  side  pockets, 
a  watch  pocket  is  inserted,  a  silicia-lined  fly,  with  both  sides  turned,  is 
run  on  and  tacked  at  the  three  huttcjuholes  and  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
the  pants  are  joined  from  fork  to  fly.  When  this  work  was  done  on 
khaki,  818  dozen  was  the  average  output  of  26  operators.  At  the  rate  of 
$0.42  they  earned  $0,344  an  hour.  All  made  more  than  $0.20.  On 
corduroy  the  pockets  were  also  formed,  hut  the  pants  were  not  joined 
at  the  fork.  Six  girls  made  ,46  dozen  and  earned  $0,235  an  hour,  one 
making  $0.12).  The  duck  pants  had  a  patch  watch  pocket.  The  output 
was  .55  dozen,  the  earnintrs  $0.24  an  hour. 

Two  hip  pockets  are  iasertcd  by  the  back  operators,  darls  are  stitched 
from  pocket  to  waist,  and  buckle  straps  put  on.  On  101  khaki  pants 
23  women  made  two-thirds  dozen  in  an  hour.     At  the  rate  of  $0.44  per 
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dozen,  their  earniugs  approximated  $0.30  an  hour.  Two  of  the  23 
earned  less  than  $0.20  however.  On  the  same  work  on  eorduroj' 
(tickets  were  also  stitched  en)  five  other  operators  made  .45  of  a  dozen 
or,  at  a  $0.49  rate,  $0.22  an  hour.  On  this  alao  two  women  earned  less 
than  $0.20.  When  flaps  were  made  for  the  pockets,  the  oiitpnt  was  .35 
dozen,  the  earnings  $0,24. 

"Finishing"  signifies  a  number  of  processes.  On  khaki  pants  a  four- 
piece  band  was  run  on,  the  band  catching  the  pocket  facings  and  the 
inserted  belt  Iitops.  The  loo]>s  were  tacked  at  the  bottom  and  tickets 
sewed  on.  A  little  more  than  one-half  dozen  were  "finished"  in  an 
lionr.  The  average  earuinjis  were  $0.28.  Only  two  out  of  the  19  oper- 
ators timed  made  less  than  $0.20  au  hour.  On  the  corduroy  pants,  a 
curtain  was  stitched,  pocket  facings  eaught.  four  tunnel  loops  made  and 
put  on,  and  the  in  and  ont  seams  of  the  legs,  the  back  and  fnrk-to-ti.v 
seams  run.  Nine  women  avera^'ed  .264  dozen  while  making  17!)  dozen, 
earning  $O.Ha  an  honr.    Only  one  woman  made  less  than  ^iO.20. 

In  and  out  seaming  khaki  on  a  I'nion  Special  machine  brought  earn- 
ings of  $0.35  an  hour  to  two  operators.  Hemminir  the  legs  with  a 
three-inch  hem  and  lacking  the  cuffs  at  the  seams  ga\e  $0.29  on  khaki. 
plain  hemming  on  duck,  $0.27.  I'ocket  sewtri  earned  from  $0.27  to 
$0.49  an  hour. 

The  operators  on  khaki  pants  who  earned  less  than  $0.20  on  backs  and 
finishing  earned  in  excess  of  $0.30  while  making  fronts,  so  that  their 
average  on  all  parts  was  above  the  $0.2(1  .standard.  The  three  operators 
on  corduroy  having  low  average  earnings  did  not  work  on  the  several 
parts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rates  on  khaki  will  yield  earnings  nearing 
the  $0.30  level  while  the  rales  on  corduroy  will  mean  earnings 
nearer  $0.20, 

COATS. 

Tiie  prini-ipal  roat  nnide  in  the  overiills  factories  is  the  denim  engineer 
coat.  Four  fiiE-torics  visited,  Kpccialixing  on  white  goods,  however,  made 
white  duck  and  drill  coats  for  cooks,  jiartciidcrs  and  liarliers.  The  work 
on  tlic  denim  and  white  coiits  is  the  sairie  lis  rcgardi  the  essentials. 
Stniight  front  facings  nre  lun  on  and  stitched;  a  one-pieee  straight 
collar  is  niaile  inid  pitl  on,  aiul  pfitch  poekeN,  sicnerally  three  in  nuniher, 
are  run  on.  The  sleeves,  in  one  or  two  pieces,  have  a  hem,  a  turncil 
liEick  faeiii;,'  or  a  oiic-pieee  bariil  at  the  wrist.  The  shoidders.  the  back, 
the  sleeves  and  the  sides  are  .joined,  the  sli'cvcs  .set  in  and  the  Inrttom 
of  the  CDjil  hemmed. 

In  the  large  ovenills  fiiclorje^  dilTetvTit  ,sysleiiis  are  employed  in  thi> 
.subdivision  of  the  work.  In  one,  .sleeve  and  body  seaming  are  dcme  on 
two-needle  niaeliines.  init  !ill  vWvr  o|ieriitioiis  arc  done  on  one--«eP(ili' 
nmchine,s.  and  the  stune  operators  liinidle  all  the  one-needle  worR  As 
this  is  the  largest  part  "f  coat  inaking  this  .system  dosi'ly  apprnaches 
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having  the  operator  make  the  i-ntirf  i^arnifut.  The  average  hourly 
earnings  of  these  operators  for  all  the  one-neodle  operations  in  making 
nicilium  grade  white  liuek  loats  was  $0.27.  Tht-  separate  operations 
(lid  not  produce  equal  hourly  earninpi  hut  ranged  from  $0.:)5  to  $0.14. 
Only  one  operator  fell  below  $0.20  per  hour  for  all  work  done. 

In  two  factories,  fronts  are  made  on  two-needle  machines.  The  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  iu  one  factory  was  $0.28  and  in  the  other  $0.21. 
no  operators  earning  less  than  $0.20  per  hour.  Sleeve  and  body  seaming 
(two-needle  operations)  was  done  by  different  operators.  With  the 
iseeption  of  one  operator  on  unrlerann  seam^,  whose  average  on  a  limited 
ijuantity  was  $0.43.  all  earned  an  average  lionriy  wage  of  from  $0.29 
to  $0.40.  In  eoUar  making  the  record.s  of  three  factorie.i  show  average' 
hourly  earnings  of  $0,218.  $0.22  and  $0.2:W.  Only  one  operator  fell 
below  $0.20  per  hour,  receiving  $0.19.  Hemming  of  coat  bottoms 
brought  earnings  of  $0.25  on  white  drill  and  $0.18  on  denim  to  the  one 
operator  who  was  timed. 

The  records  in  one  establishment  in  which  operators  make  the  entire 
garment,  show  five  styles  of  medium  grade  white  duck  and  drill  coats 
I  cooks,  bar  and  barbers),  produced  at  average  hourly  earnings  of 
from  $0.24  to  $0.29.  On  the  cheapest  grade  of  coat  three  operators 
fell  below  an  average  of  $0.20  per  hour,  making  respectively  $0.19  and 
$0.18  and  $0.17  per  hour. 

The  operator  earning  $0.17  on  this  grade  eHriied  $0.2*5  and  $0.28 
per  hour  when  working  on  high  grade  garments.  Ou  high  grade 
trimmed  coats  the  operators  average  $0.8;i  per  hour.  The  amount 
produced  at  less  than  $0.20  per  hour  represented  0.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  upon  which  records  were  kept. 

EARNINGS   OF    INEXPERIENCED    BEGINNERS    IN    THE   SHIRT   AND 
OVERALLS  INDUSTRY. 

Jt  i.s  the  contention  of  employers  in  thf  shirt  and  overalls  industry, 
that  a  knowledge  of  sewing  obtained  at  home,  in  dressmaking  or  tailor- 
ing shops,  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  a  woman  entering  a  shirt  or  overalls 
factory.  Sueli  experience  bus  taught  the  woman  hand  sewing  and  how 
to  do  careful  machine  work  on  small  numliei-s  of  garments.  The 
environment  of  a  large  factory — handling  large  (juantities  of  garments, 
working  on  one  process,  and  the  high  speed  demanded — are  entirely 
new  to  such  a  worker.  Some  siiperinlcndents  say  it  i^  easier  for  girls 
with  no  knowledge  ef  sewing  to  learn  tJie  factory  work  than  for  women 
whose  training  has  developed  characteristics  that  are  hindrances  to 
speed. 

The  parts  that  beginners  wen'  given  to  make  varied  considerably  in 
the  several  factories.  On  shirls^froiils.  yokes,  .joining  and  plackets 
were  taught  first.  On  overalls — bibs  or  susperuliTs  were  benmicd. 
back  pockets  stitched  on  and  fnmt  pockets  fjccd.     In  some  factories, 
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the  girls  are  switched  from  part  to  part  rapidly,  in  others  they  are 
left  on  oiie  operation  until  they  have  acquired  speed.  Teachers  whose 
only  duty  it  is  to  teach  beginners  are  sometimes  provided.  When 
such  is  not  the  case,  the  forelady  or  an  operator  acts  as  teacher.  The 
latter  arrangement  is  given  as  the  reason  by  many  girls  for  their  slow 
progress,  as  they  say  the  forelady  has  too  many  other  things  to  do  to 
be  a  good  teacher  and  that  operators  are  unable  to  impart  their  knowl- 
edge to  others. 

To  ascertain  the  progress  of  beginners  who  had  had  do  experience  in 
the  making  of  shirts  and  overalls,  the  earnings  and  hours  with  each 
week's  experience  of  all  who  entered  the  industrj-  between  October,  1914, 
and  November,  1915,  were  taken.  As  1914  and  the  early  part  of  1915 
was  not  a  good  business  perio<I,  the  beginners  taken  on  were  few.  For 
the  first  week's  employment  records  were  obtained  for  90  women  in 
shirts  and  165  in  overalls,  but  only  three  shirt  and  57  overalls  operators 
had  had  52  weeks  of  emjilojment  by  November,  1915.  Unfortunately 
only  three  out  of  the  six  shirt  and  two  out  of  the  six  overatU  estab- 
lishments taking  on  new  people,  kept  records  of  the  hours  employed. 
This  limited  the  number  whose  hoiirlij  earnings  could  be  traced  from 
week  to  week  to  41  shirt  and  :tij  overalls  workers.  The  curve  of  weekly 
earnings  for  all  has  been  inserted  however  as  indicative  of  what  a  girl's 
first  year's  esperience  represents  in  money. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  the  41  girls  starting  on  shirts  averaged  a 
little  more  than  $0.09  an  hour.  Their  earnings  increased  almost 
steadily  until  tbey  reached  $0.14  during  the  18th  week.  Prom  that 
time  on  there  were  numerous  dips  in  the  curve,  occasioned  by  trans- 
ferring the  girls  about  from  part  to  part.  The  $0.20  an  hour  level  was 
not  reached  until  the  42d  week  and  then  it  was  maintained  Tor  only  six 
weeks.  The  few  women  i-epresented  after  the  3'M  week  make  the  last 
part  of  the  curve  of  little  significance,  however. 

In  overalls,  the  improvement,  as  shown  by  the  rates,  was  almost  steady 
up  to  the  32d  week.  Beginning  at  $0,067  an  hour,  the  earnings  double 
themselves  at  the  sixth  week  and  the  curve  is  gradually  upward  until 
$0,198  is  reached  in  the  32d  week.  This  amount  is  not  exceeded  during 
the  year,  but  the  level  is  maintained  for  most  of  the  remaining  18  weeks. 

It  is  evident  from  these  curves  that  the  overalls  beginner  takes  longer 
to  grasp  the  work  than  the  shirt  operator,  but  having  once  grown  accus- 
tomed to  it,  her  spfed  incroas<'S  fa.-'tiT  and  more  steadily.  She  reaches 
her  high  point  in  the  32(1  week  while  the  shirt  operator  docs  not  reach 
the  same  point  until  she  has  had  leu  more  weeks  of  experience. 

It  is  the  custom  in  one  firm  lo  pay  the  girls  a  time  rate  plus  anything 
more  they  might  earn  fur  the  (ii-st  two  werks,  in  another  to  recognize 
certain  steps  in  the  developLiicnt  by  »  bonus,  hi  the  ma.iority  of  factories 
the  girl  i.s  paid  onlj-  what  she  makes  im  a  piece  rate. 
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The  Isrgest  group  in  any  occupation  paid  at  a  time  rate  were  the 
inspectors  or  examiners.  Tlie  58  received  an  average  weekly  rate  of 
$9.72.  Twenty  received  less  than  $9.00.  The  55  women  employed  in 
pressing  the  garments  (some  of  whom  also  did  starching)  were  paid 
an  average  rate  of  $9.42  per  week.  Boxt-rs  and  folders  were  paid 
a  little  over  $10.00.  Foreladies  and  tcat-hcra  rcifived  average  rates 
of  $16.72  and  $11.63,  respectively.  The  stampers,  hntton  sewers  and 
I'littonholo  makers  reteivcd  the  lowest  average  rates.  Only  one  girl 
out  of  the  219  time  workers  got  nndcr  $fi.()0.  Fraotifially  HO  per  pent 
got  under  $9.00. 

TABLE  XIX. 
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CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIME  IN  THE  WORKROOM. 
California  employers  and  employees  are  almost  as  one  in  the  pref- 
erence of  the  piece  as  compared  with  the  time  rate  basis  of  payment. 
The  main  reason  this  system  meets  with  the  em]>lo.ver'a  favor  is  because 
he  is  paying  for  visible  output  only;  time  wasted  by  his  employees  is 
not  done  at  his  direct  expense.  The  employee  likes  it  because  she 
thinks  she  gets  what  she  earns,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  if  she  does  twice  as  much  as  her  neighbor,  she  gels  twice  as  much 
pay.  The  ever-existent  contention  under  a  time  rate  system — partiality 
to  some,  unfairness  to  others  in  fixing  individual  time  rates — is  thus 
avoided.  Again,  the  California  operator  believes  she  has  more  freedom 
under  the  piece  work  system ;  she  can  supposedly  come  when  she  likes 
in  the  morning,  take  time  off  during  the  day  and  leave  at  night  when 
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she  tlesires,  witliout  asking  permission.  Obviously,  if  this  feelinjr  of 
.frt'edom  were  indulged  in  extensively  the  factory  could  not  get  its 
work  out,  aud  the  girls  could  not  earn  enough  to  support  tbemselves. 
It  is,  liowever,  a  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 

The  equality  of  the  gain  to  employers  and  employees  through  the 
piecework  system  is  questionable.  Bad  oi^anization,  mismanagement, 
imperfect  machine  repair,  poor  belting,  poor  thread,  no  power,  tell 
directly  upon  the  girls'  earnings,  and  only  indirectly  upon  the  em- 
ployers' profits.  In  some  factories,  for  example,  operators  who  stitch 
several  parts  of  the  garment  together,  such  as  girls  putting  on  collars 
or  Cliffs,  must  look  in  the  bins  for  the  two  bundles  of  parts  that  will 
match.  As  each  bundle  has  been  put  in  by  a  different  operator  at  a 
different  time,  this  may  consume  several  minutes.  At  times  one  of 
the  parts  may  not  be  finished,  either  because  it  was  not  given  out  early 
tnougli  or  because  the  operator  has  been  slow  in  completing  it.  The 
operator  who  is  to  stitch  them  together  must  therefore  wait  for  the 
missing  parts  to  be  finished  or  be  told  to  take  another  bundle.  This 
waste  is  avoided  in  other  factories  where  the  parts  to  be  stitched 
together  are  tied  together  or  are  brought  to  the  operator,  and  where 
the  books  show  just  where  each  part  is  at  any  time  so  that  the  forelady 
does  not  assign  parts  to  be  sewed  that  are  not  ready. 

A  pi'rsistent  source  of  puzzle  and  complaint  from  employees  in  one 
factory  was  that  they  had  no  sooner  learned  one  operation  than  they 
were  transferred  to  another,  thereby  lowering  their  earning  capacity 
until  they  had  gotten  speed  in  the  new  operation.  One  girl  said  "the 
management  may  want  the  girls  to  know  all  kinds  of  work  so  that  they 
may  be  quickly  changed  if  the  occasion  demands.  This  may  be  an 
advantage  to  the  firm,  but  it  is  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the  girls," 

To  know  definitely  the  amount  of  time  lost  through  the  more  tangi- 
ble causes,  some  of  the  operators  on  each  part  in  three  factories  kept 
a  daily  re<'ord  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  of  all  time  lost  and  the  causes 
therefor.  These  rei'ords  may  not  bo  representative  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  but  they  are  indicative  of  conditions  in  some  factories. 
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Out  of  the  172  operators  keeping  records,  79  per  cent  reported  some 
time  lost  that  was  incidental  to  the  work  done,  and  not  due  to  personal 
reasons.  These  m6  operatorpi  were  each  in  the  factories  89  hours.  The 
average  time  per  person  It«t  during  this  period  was  6^  hours  or  a  little 
less  than  one-half  a  day  during  a  5^  day  week.  The  greatest  source  of 
delay  was  caused  by  waiting  around  for  work.  Eighty-six  women  had 
to  wait  for  their  work  losing  thereby  an  average  of  six  hours.  A  little 
le-s  than  half  lost  time  while  waiting  to  have  their  machines  repaired. 
The  amount  lost  varied  from  20  minutes  to  12  hours  per  week,  the 
average  for  all  being  3^  liours  for  the  entire  period.  The  ten  operators 
who  lost  more  than  eight  hours  from  this  source  were  employed  on  but- 
tonholes, buttons,  barring  and  Union  Special  machine  operations.  As 
all  this  work  is  done  on  special  machines,  it  is  seldom  that  factories  have 
an  idle  one  that  could  be  used  while  the  girls  were  waiting.  Some  of 
the  time  lost  by  one-needle  sewing  machine  operators  could  have  been 
avoided,  superintendents  said,  if  these  women  had  cleaned  and  oiled 
unused  machines  and  operated  them  until  their  own  were  ready.  As 
an  operator  does  not  know  how  (]uiekly  her  machine  may  be  in  order, 
probably  few  will  do  this  extra  work,  unless  told  to  do  so  by  someone 
in  authority. 

The  otlier  vital  causes  that  contributed  to  swell  the  lost  time,  were 
broken  belts,  thread  and  needles,  no  power,  and  no  light. 

The  factory  productivity  is  lessened  by  all  these  delays  and  the 
firm,  therefore,  is  aflFeeted,  but  because  the  effect  is  indirect,  its  officials 
may  not  be  conscious  of  the  causes  of  the  lessened  output.  The  em- 
ployees on  the  contrary  feel  keenly  the  smaller  pay  checks. 

HOURS. 
The  nominal  hours  in  the  18  factories  were  either  48  or  44  per  week 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  on  hand  Saturday  noon  of  each 
week.  By  "nominal  hours"  is  meant  the  hours  during  which  the 
power  was  turned  on.  The  fjictory  doors  are  open  in  all  but  two 
establishments  for  a  period  longer  than  15  minutes  before  the  power 
goes  on.  There  are  several  operations  that  operators  must  do  that 
do  not  require  power,  such  as  turning  cuffs  and  collars,  nicking  collars, 
numbering  parts  of  tbe  overaJts,  turning  overalls  poekets,  trimming 
apart  the  parts  of  the  garments  and  cleaning  machines.  The  union 
forbids  its  members  to  be  at  work  before  the  power  goes  on,  but  unless 
the  employers  cooperate  to  keep  an  eight-hour  day  by  locking  work- 
room doors,  operators  an.xious  to  have  a  big  day  will  come  before  the 
nominal  time  set.  From  time-cloik  cards  obtained,  where  doors  were 
not  locked,  it  was  seen  that  a  thir<l  of  the  workers  got  to  the  factory 
about  30  minutes  before  the  power  was  turned  on.     Some,  of  course, 
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did  not  start  work  immediately,  but  judging  from  one  day's  visit,  most 
would  begin  as  soon  as  the  outer  wraps  had  been  removed  and  the 
aprons  put  on. 

Here,  too,  must  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  two  shirt  houses  give 
operators  the  collars  and  oufTs  to  turn  at  night  Id  their  homes  during 
the  busy  weeks. 

SANITARY   PROVISIONS. 

Ade<iuate  lighting  is  particularly  necessary  in  garment  factories, 
becaase  of  the  exacting  visual  demands  of  the  occupations.  The  natural 
illumination,  coming  often  from  three  sides,  was  suflicieDt  to  light  the 
center  of  the  workrooms  on  any  clear  day.  Operators  sit  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  machine  tables ;  those  facing  the  windows  generally  wear 
shades  to  protect  the  eyes  from  glare  efifecta. 

"With  windows  frequently  on  three  sides,  the  facilities  for  natural 
ventilation  were  abundant.  In  the  winter  days,  however,  most  of  these 
were  closed.  The  lint  from  the  overalls  denims  added  to  the  impurity 
of  the  air.  Heating  was  insufRcient  in  some  places  to  warm  the  very 
large  workrooms. 

The  operators  in  all  factories  were  seated  on  chairs  having  backs. 
These  chairs  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  kitchen  chair  and  do  not  permit 
of  any  adjwstraent  to  the  individual's  size.  As  the  workers  sit  back 
to  back,  chairs  of  this  kind  would  be  pushed  back  when  the  undrilled 
operator  was  getting  up  at  a  fire  .signal  and  would  block  the  aisles 
dangerously. 

Skirts  are  protected  from  the  machine  shafting  to  some  extent  by 
oilcloth  or  other  material  tacked  to  the  sewing  table.  The  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  has  recently  ruled  that  all  such  shafting  is  to 
be  boxed  on  all  sides.  The  blue  dye  on  overall  denims  comes  off  onto 
the  hands;  this  is  disagreeable  but  seemingly  not  dangerous  unless 
there  is  an  abrasion.  Overalls  bundles  are  heavy.  Each  factory  emplo.vs 
a  man  or  boy  to  carry  the  work  to  the  operators.  As,  however,  the 
boy  can  not  often  be  gotten  the  minute  a  woman  is  ready  for  more 
work,  most  women  prefer  to  get  their  own  bundles  rather  than  wait 
for  the  load  to  be  brought  to  them.  Carrying  of  heavy  bundles  could 
only  be  avoided  without  loss  to  the  operator  where  there  is  enough 
work  to  have  it  systematically  heaped  in  tlie  box  at  each  operator's  side. 

Lunch  rooms  were  provided  in  the  newer  factories;  some  had  cafe- 
teria service. 
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The  24  pstablishmetits  manufacturing  shirts,  overalls  and  other 
workingmen'a  garments  for  the  wholesale  and  custom  trade  employed 
1.781  women  at  the  close  of  1915.  A  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
employees  were  povemed  by  union  regulations.  The  piecework  system, 
whereby  a  rate  is  paid  for  each  dozen  parts  of  the  garmenta  made, 
prevailed.  There  was  no  .standard  rate  for  any  given  piece  of  work  in 
this  industry,  tlie  prices  varying  widely,  at  times,  in  the  several  fac- 
tories. The  individual  and  the  average  production  in  a  given  time  was 
also  very  different.  The  records  obtained  on  hourly  outputs  and  rates 
show  that  in  most  of  the  establishments  the  basic  rates,  that  is,  the 
rates  on  the  simplest  garments  made,  were  too  low  to  net  the  average 
operator  earning  of  $0.20  an  hour  on  eight  out  of  18  processes  in 
shirt  making.  The  amount  of  extra  work  on  the  more  complex  gar- 
ments had  been  well  approximated  in  the  siale  of  rates,  but  with  the 
base  incorrect  the  ratt«  can  not  be  sufficient  at  any  point.  As  these- 
eight  occupations  give  employment  to  60  per  cent  of  the  women  working 
on  shirts,  the  earnings  for  many  were  below  $0.20  an  hour.  On  overalls 
about  24  per  cent  of  the  number  reporting  made  less  than  $0.20  an 
hour.  The  records  indicate  that  the  hourly  earnings  of  pants  operators 
fall  between  $0.25  and  $0.1)0.  These  earnings  are  for  the  time  when 
a  girl  is  actually  engaged  in  making  her  part  of  the  garments.  When 
time  is  lost,  these  amounts  will  not  be  earned  each  hour  during  the 
day.  About  four-fifths  of  the  women  keeping  records  in  three  factories 
reported  loat  time  while  in  the  fartory  amounting  to  a  little  less  than 
half  H  day  in  a  five  and  one-half  day  week.  The  main  causes  of  this 
loss  of  time  were  the  breaking  of  machines  or  belts  and  waiting  for 
work. 

Even  though  all  such  lost  time  is  entirely  at  the  employee's  expense 
on  a  piece  rate  system,  almost  all  women,  as  well  as  all  employers, 
prefer  this  method  of  payment  to  a  time  rate  system.  This  attitude 
and  the  fact  that  a  time  rate  system  has  never  been  tried  out  on  a  large 
scale  in  this  branch  of  the  industry,  makes  doubtful  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  such  a  system  in  California.  The  existence  of  keen 
competition  with  the  East  and  Middle  West  where  labor  cost  is  raeaa- 
iirably  le.ss.  and  of  destructive  competition  from  prison  and  contract 
labor,  necessitates  that  careful  con.sideration  be  given  the  subject  before 
any  abrupt  changes  are  made  in  the  industry. 

Pram  the  shirt  data  collci-ted  for  this  report  a  piecework  schedule 
of  minimum  prices  for  rcnulaling  operations  roidd  lie  formulated 
wliich  WDuld  apply  Ihroughout  the  industry  regardless  of  style  or 
minor  VJirialions  and   would   jiroducc  a  miniriinni  sum  per  week  for 
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the  average  operator.  To  make  such  a  scale  of  prices  satisfaijtory  to 
all  many  conferences  with  both  employers  and  employees  and  con- 
tinuous study  would  he  essential.  The  rulings  based  on  piece  rates 
would  be  difficnit  of  enforcement.  The  figures  obtained  on  overalls 
do  not  indicate  just  what  the  rates  on  each  part  should  be  to  yield  a 
given  amount,  because  the  work  on  overalls  is  divided  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  value  of  the  work  on  the  several  parts  could  not  be  known. 
Any  prices  set  on  parts  would,  therefore,  have  to  stand  the  test  of 
time  before  their  earning  power  could  be  learned.  Piece  rates  applied 
throughout  the  induatr>',  that  would  insure  adequate  earnings  for  most 
experienced  women,  would  neceaaitate  increases  where  none  such  were 
needed,  because  of  the  wide  differences  in  factory  output.  Por  example, 
a  rate  of  $0.09  per  dozen,  may  produce  earnings  of  $0.15  an  hour  in 
one  factory  and  $0.30  an  hour  in  another.  To  raise  the  $0.15  earnings 
to  $0.20,  a  $0.12  rate  would  be  neuessary,  although  $0.09  is  a  sufficient 
rate  for  the  second  factory. 

If  the  sum  of  money  that  a  girl  should  earn  in  a  given  time  were 
fixed  and  her  hours  reckoned  from  the  time  she  entered  the  workroom 
until  she  left  it  for  the  day,  deductions  being  made  for  the  luncheon 
period  and  other  periods  of  one  hour  or  more  during  which  she  was 
absent  from  the  factory,  her  earnings  would  be  safeguarded  against 
inadequate  piece  rates  as  well  as  against  lost  time  in  the  factory.  Each 
employer  would  he  free  to  determine  his  own  piece  rates  as  long  as 
the  yielding  power  of  such  rates  coincided  with  or  was  greater  than 
the  stipulated  amount  to  he  earned  in  the  stipulated  time.  If  careful 
records  were  kept  of  each  employee's  hours  and  earnings,  no  difficulty 
would  be  encountered  in  the  enforcement  of  such  regidations. 

The  piece  rate  earnings  of  beginners  in  this  industry  indicate  that 
it  takes  32  weeks  before  $0.20  an  hour  can  be  earned  on  overalls,  and 
42  weeks  before  the  same  anmunt  can  be  made  on  shirts  by  the  average 
girl,  SB  the  industry  is  now  organized. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  BIEN'S  READY-MADE 
AND  CUSTOM-MADE  OLOTHINO  iNDUSTRY  07  CALIFORNIA. 

The  men's  clothing  manufacturer  in  California  is  essentially  a 
custom  tailor.  Although  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  cheaper 
ready-made  clothing  is  manufactured  in  San  Francisco — the  garments 
being  given  out  by  the  wholesaler  to  Chinese  contractors  to  make  up — 
the  bulk  of  the  business  'is  of  the  raade-to-order  character.  As  the 
field  of  the  custom  tailor  is  necessarily  of  a  local  nature,'  the  California 
trade  does  not  feel  the  competition  of  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
manufacture  directly.  The  growing  popularity  of  the  high  grade 
ready-made,  coming  to  the  Western  market  from  Chicago  and  more 
Eastern  points,  is,  however,  considered  a  growing  menace  to  the  custom 
trade  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  man  known  to  the  public  as  the  "custom  tailor"  is  in  many 
cases  more  a  merchant  than  a  manufacturer.  He  purchases  the  raw 
materials  that  go  into  the  making  of  the  garments,  takes  the  measure- 
ments for  particular  garments,  sponges  and  cuts  the  materials  on  his 
premises,  but  sends  out  the  several  parts  of  the  suit  to  contractors  to 
make  up.  When  tlie  cotnplete<i  eoat,  pants  or  vest  is  returned,  it  is 
examined  and  defects  corrected  by  his  own  men.  This  type  of  tailor 
employs  no  women  in  the  handling  of  the  garment,  and  therefore  enters 
into  the  problem  of  the  woman  worker  only  because  work  comes  directly 
from  him  to  the  man  who  does  employ  women.  The  contractor,  or 
the  man  who  contracts  to  make  up  his  coats,  overcoats,  vests  or  pants 
for  a  given  price,  is  an  independent  employer,  serving  one  or  many 
wholesalers,  but  entirely  free  to  employ  whomsoever  he  will  and  at 
whatever  terms  he  sees  fit.  He  alone,  therefore,  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  women  employed  in  his  shop.  A  shop  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  garment  are  made  up  but  which  does  not  take  orders  and  cut  gar- 
ments, is  known  as  an  "outside  shop."  When  the  order  is  taken,  the 
garment  cut  and  made  in  part  'or  whole  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  one  firm,  the  shop  is  called  an  "inside  shop."  The  importance  of 
this  twofold  organization  upon  the  problems  of  employment  will  be 
evident  throughout  this  report. 

The  investigation  into  the  oinployment  of  women  and  children  in 
the  men's  ready-made  and  custom-made  clothing  industry  embraced 
the  three  cities  of  Los  Antreles,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  One 
lumdrcd  and  sixty-tive  establishments  were  visited,  but  only  eighty-five 
employed  women.  All  firms  in  Los  Angeles  were  included  in  the  study, 
and  all  employing  six  or  more  women  and  a  representation  of  the 
smaller  firms  were  covemi  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.    The  exact 
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proportioQ  of  establishments  or  women  engaged  in  the  industry  covered 
by  this  study  in  the  latter  cities  can,  not  be  stated  as  time  did  not 
permit  the  compilation  of  a  complete  list  of  women-employing  tailor 
shops.* 

The  main  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain  the  present 
system  and  rates  of  payment  to  women  and  minor  employees,  their 
honrs  and  weeks  of  employment,  and  their  subsequent  earning  power 
in  this  industry.  A  transcript  of  the  pay  roll  from  October  1,  19H, 
to  October  1,  1915,  was,  therefore,  made  by  the  commission's  agents. 

Entire  or  partial  lack  of  pay  roll  records  for  66  of  the  85  firms 
employing  women  limited  the  iigures  on  hours,  weeks  employed  and 
earnings  to  19  establishments  employing  344  women  during  the  year. 
These  included  all  the  large  firms  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  and 
seemed  fairly  representative  of  conditions  within  the  industry.  The 
system  and  rates  of  pay  were  obtained  for  the  582  women  in  the  85 
shops. 

In  the  three  cities  there  were  68  outside  and  17  inside  shops,  em- 
ploying 372  and  210  women,  respectively,  during  the  yt-ar  or  in  October, 
J915,  The  inside  shops  are  the  bigger  establishments,  the  largest  in 
San  Francisco  employing  28  women  in  September,  1915,  the  largest 
in  Los  Angeles  employing  35  women.  Their  force  is  not,  therefore, 
as  adjustable  as  in  shops  that  seldom-  employ  more  than  five  women. 
In  diill  seasons,  rather  than  disorganize  the  factory,  the  inside  shops 
will  offer  special  rates  on  suits  to  customers,  thus  maintaining  the  level 
of  employment  for  the  large  percentage  of  employees.  The  contracting 
shops  visited  employ  from  one  to  11  women.  Not  having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  trade  conditions,  and  often  doing  work  for  several 
merchants,  they  must  adjust  the  force  from  day  to  day  to  suit  imme- 
diate demands.  This  produces  great' irregularity  of  employment,  a 
condition  which  is  heightened  when  the  number  of  contractors  exceeds 
the  demand.  When  not  held  down  by  union  regulations,  such  a  con- 
dition leads  to  underbidding  and  its  concomitant,  decreased  wages. 
In  San  Francisco,  however,  only  seven  out  of  the  31  contract  shops 
were  not  unionized.  These  employed  less  than  oue-fourth  of  the 
women.  In  Los  Angeles  the  closed  union  shop  does  not  exist,  although 
there  is  a  union  of  approximately  250  tailors.  The  union  is  not  strong 
enough  at  present  to  affect  the  women's  status. 

The  shops  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  custom-made  clothing 
in  California  are  too  small  to  permit  of  extensive  subdivisions  in  the 
work  done.  The  majority  of  the  women  employed  are  called  "finish- 
ers."    Finishing  is  a  vague  term,  covering  a  great  variety  (»f  processes. 
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all  of  which  are  required  of  each  woman  in  some  shops,  while  in  others 
hut  a  few  are  included  in  her  \rork.  Finishing  on  coats,  in  its  broad 
sense,  includes  felling  the  under-  and  over-collar  to  the  coat,  felling 
the  lining  to  the  collar  of  the  coat,  felling  the  lining  at  the  shoulder 
seams  and  the  arniholes.  felling  the  cloth  and  the  lining  to  the  cloth 
at  the  Imttom  of  the  coat,  sewing  on  buttons,  making  buttonholes, 
sewing  on  hangers  and  labels  and  pulling  bastings.  Only  two  women 
were  found  operating  roacliines  in  the  making  of  the  sleevea  and  body 
of  the  coat.  Usually  the  machine  operating  and  basting  are  done  by 
men.  On  pants,  finishing  includes  basting  and  lining  to  the  seam  of 
the  waistband,  felling  it  to  the  cloth,  felling  the  leg-bottoma,  sewing 
on  hangers,  putting  buckles  on  the  buckle-straps  and  removing  threads. 
In  Los  Angeles  some  women  make  the  pants  complete.  On  vesta,  women 
often  do  all  the  basting  and  lining,  felling,  buttonholing,  sewing  on 
buttons,  and  very  frequently  do  machine  work.  When  apprentices  are 
taken  in,  they  begin  on  processes  requiring  the  least  skill.  As  the 
shops  arc  not  large  enough  to  employ  girts  to  pull  bastings  or  to  sew 
on  buttons  only,  when  untrained  help  is  taken  on,  the  employers  try 
to  obtain  women  with  auffleient  knowledge  of  the  sewing  craft  to  grasp 
the  several  parts  of  the  work  quickly.  Consequently,  there  are  prac- 
tically no  minors  employed.  During  the  year  covered  in  the  investi- 
gation, only  21  apprentices  were  taken  on  in  San  Francisco  and  12  in 
1x18  Angeles,  and  most  of  these  women  were  employed  but  a  short  time. 
While  some  of  the  work  which  women  are  engaged  in  necessitates 
standing  at  a  table,  for  the  most  part  they  sit  down  during  the  entire 
day.  flood  light  is  one  of  the  requisites  in  their  work.  The  buildings 
which  house  the  outside  shops  and  some  of  the  inside  shops  are  fre- 
quently structures  put  up  for  oflBc-e  punxisfs.  While  the  rooms  occupied 
hy  these,  factories  were  not  meant  for  manufacturing  purposes,  light 
and  ventilation,  as  a  whole,  were  good. 

TABLE  XXI. 
Number    and    Par   Cant    of    Woman    Paid    on    i 
Employod    in    Inaida    and    Outafda    Shopa    i 
Cu*toni-m«de  Clothing. 
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In  the  three  cities,  nearly  four-fifthB  of  the  582  women  workers  in 
the  men's  clothing  indiLstry  were  p^id  on  a  time  rate  basis.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  piece  rate  system  waa,  therefore,  not  mnde.  This 
proportion  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  inside  shops  and  larger  in  San 
Francisco  than  Los  Angeles.  Any  minimum  time  rate  put  in  this 
industry  can  also  be  made  to  apply  to  the  pieceworkers  by  requiring 
that  no  person  may  earn  less  than  the  minimum  amount  for  specified 
hours  of  service. 

The  458  time  workers  employed  in  the  85  shops  visited  would  have 
each  received  an  average  rate  of  $11.30  per  week  had  the  rates  of  each 
been  equal.  As  it  was,  a  fifth  were  paid  less  than  $9.00.  This  propor- 
tion was  the  same  in  each  city  and  in  both  inside  and  ontside  shops 
eighteen  were  found  at  work  for  less  than  $6.00.  Jlore  than  two-thirds 
(70%)  received  $10.00  or  over  per  week.  San  Francisco  had  relatively 
more  high  paid  people  than  Los  Angeles. 

The  outside  shops  paid  higher  rates  in  San  FrancLsco  than  did  the 
inside  shops,  but  the  reverse  was  true  in  Los  Angeles,  so  that  the  average 
weekly  rate  of  pay  for  all  the  inside  shops  was  $0.31  higher  than  in  the 
outside  shops,  the  first  being  $11.49  and  the  latter  $11,18.  The  propor- 
tion of  women  in  the  lower  rate  grouping  was  approximately  the  same. 

Women  purchased  tlieir  own  needles  in  seven  San  Francisco  and 
13  Los  Angeles  shops.  Kmployers'  estimates  as  to  how  much  this 
expense  would  be,  varied  from  5  cents  in  three  months  to  25  cents  per 
month.  One  Los  Angeles  shop  had  its  four  women  supply  their  own 
thread;  another  made  its  two  vest-makers  and  one  pants-maker  pay  for 
the  power  used  to  run  their  machines.  These  items,  even  when  small 
in  amount,  decrease  the  real  earning  power. 
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The  hours  of  work  duriog  the  week  are  very  irregular  in  the  outside 
shops.  Four  or  five  days  is  the  usual  week.  Employment  iu  the  inside 
shops,  while  more  regular,  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  bring  up  the  average 
weekly  hours  of  all  women  for  whom  yearly  records  were  obtained  to 
more  than  3SJ  hours  per  week.  Less  than  one-third  the  force  averaged 
more  than  five  days  of  work  per  week.  This  is  true  in  «U  three  cities 
covered  by  the  investigation. 

Hours  in  excess  of  48  occurred  at  intervals.  In  San  Francisco  eight 
firms  employed  46  women  overtime  that  averaged  2^  hours  for  an 
average  period  of  two  weeks.  In  Los  Angeles  ten  women  in  five  firms 
averaged  four  hours  overtime  for  three  weeks.  The  maximum  period 
of  extra  time  for  auy  one  woman  was  14  weeks,  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  overtime  per  per.son  in  any  one  week  was  24  hours  in  Los 
Angeles  and  nine  in  San  Francisco. 
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With  less  than  a  five-day  week  prevailing  in  the  industry,  the  earnings 
of  wdiiLim  will  always  fall  noticeably  below  their  rates.  The  288  time- 
workers,  whose  yearly  records  were  obtainable,  had  received  a  weekly 
rate  of  pay  of  $11.27 ;  their  earnings  wt^rc  $9.12  or  $2.15  leas  than  their 
rate.  The  56  pieceworkers,  for  whom  no  such  comparison  ean  be  made, 
earned  $10.32  per  week.  Cdnsidering  the  women  as  a  whole,  more  than 
one-fourth  earned  less  than  $(5.00,  while  more  than  one-half  earned  less 
than  $i).00.  The  difference  in  earnings  in  the  in.side  and  outside  shops 
is  marked  when  compared  with  the  slight  difference  in  rates.  Women 
employed  in  the  inside  shop.s  average  $1.10  more  per  week,  or  $9.64, 
as  compared  with  $8.43  earned  in  the  outsitle  shops.  Thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  outside  shop  workci-s  eHrnod  less  than  $6,00  per  week,  while 
less  than  20  per  eriil  did  so  in  the  inside  shops. 
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These  earnings  are  not  the  weekly  average  for  a  year,  but  only  for 
the  period  of  employment.  In  the  outside  shops  the  153  women  averagi^d 
but  16.5  weeks  of  employment  during  the  year.  In  the  inside  shops  191 
women  averaged  32.6  week-s.  Eniployment,  therefore,  is  not  only  steadier 
during  each  week  in  the  inside  shops,  but  is  obtainable  for  almost  twiee 
as  long  a  period. 

Taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  there  were  aliout  26  weeks  of  work 
for  all  the  344  who  were  craplojcd  durin;;  the  year.  But  more  than 
half  did  not  have  work  for  this  period.  Only  a  quarter  were  employed 
for  practically  the  whole  year.  "While  344  women  were  employed,  in  the 
19  shops  having  yearly  reeords,  during  the  enurse  of  the  year,  only  168 
(or  about  half)  would  have  been  needed  if  the  work  had  been  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  year.  At  times  in  the  summer  and  early 
fall  only  54  out  of  the  12S  were  employed  in  Los  Angeles,  and  83  out 
of  216  were  employed  in  8an  Franeisco,  The  maximum  number 
employed  at  one  time  in  San  Praueiscowas  138,  in  Los  Angeles  83,  or 
more  than  50  per  cent  less  than  the  number  employed  during  the  year. 
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Seasonal  fliictuHtions  n 
industry  in  California  when  eoiiipared  with  the  ladies'  cloak  and  snit 
industry.  In  San  Praneiseo,  the  heaviest  btisiness  fell  in  Oetober  and 
the  dullest  week  occurred  in  January.  During  the  rest  of  the  year, 
although  there  were  busy  weeka  in  March  and  June,  there  were  no 
decided  variations  in  the  business  as  far  as  the  women's  work  was  con- 
cerned. In  Los  Angeles,  an  increase  in  work  for  women  occurred  in 
May,  but  the  curve  of  employment  is  also  comparatively  regular.  The 
industry  is  better  fit,  therefore,  to  give  employment  throughout  t!ie 
year  to  women  than  is  the  cloak  and  suit  branch. 
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THE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN   IN  THE  CLOAK,  SUIT  AND  SKIRT 
INDUSTRY    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

The  manufacture  of  cloaks,  suits  and  skirts  in  California  is  confined 
to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  As  all  the  large  retail  cloak  and  suit 
merchants  have  trade  connections  in  New  York,  the  field  of  the  local 
manufacturer  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  filling  in  stocks  of  garments 
purchased  in  the  East  or  to  making  garments  for  the  small  merchant 
who  does  not  send  buyers  to  New  York.  As  a  result,  the  work  of  the 
manufacturer  consists  mainly  in  copying  models  hrought  out  by  the 
store  buyers  or  io  copying  designs  which  appear  in  the  trade  and  fashion 
papers.  The  growth  of  the  large  store  has  made  this  business  a  pre- 
carious one.  Whereas  San  Francisco  manufacturers  at  one  time  did  a 
lai^e  business  in  towns  the  size  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento,  as  well  as 
in  San  Francisco,  very  little  of  the  trade  now  comes  from  outside  cities. 
An  industrj",  seasonal  by  the  very  nature  of  the  article  manufactured, 
is  rendered  increasingly  unstable  by  its  limited  market.  These  condi- 
tions have  forced  the  manufacturers  to  enter  the  retail  cuatom  field  to 
some  extent,  although  they  do  so  against  the  protest  of  the  Merchants 
Association. 

The  investigations  covered  all  firms  in  business  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  for  one  year  or  more,  and  six  newly  established  houses  in 
San  Francisco,  or  a  total  of  22  firms.  The  16  manufacturers  established 
for  at  least  one  year  employed  430  women  during  the  period  beginning 
October  1,  1914,  and  ending  October  1,  1915,  186  being  the  largest 
number  employed  at  any  one  time.  The  six  other  establishments 
employed  22  women  on  October  1,  1915.  The  methods  of  payment  and 
rates  of  pay  were  obtained  for  the  entire  452  women.  A  transcript  of 
the  yearly  payroll  of  the  16  firms  was  made  by  the  commission's  agents, 
so  that  the  oaruii]){s,  hours  of  work  and  seasonal  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment might  be  known. 

The  shops  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  (.'loaks,  suits  and  skirts  are 
too  small  to  permit  of  classifications  of  work  into  distinct  occupations. 
Work  divided  into  five  and  six  parts  while  business  is  at  its  height, 
may  fall  to  one  woman  to  do  in  the  dull  season.  Different  kinds  o£ 
{{arments  also  retiuire  different  divisions  of  work.  On  a  high  grade  or 
elaborate  garment,  men  tailors  may  make  the  garment  complete,  giving 
only  the  lining,  felling  anil  minor  finishing  to  the  women  to  do.  On 
more  simple  garments  women  haste  the  different  parts  of  the  garment 
together,  sew  in  linings,  fell  edges,  sew  on  belts  and  trimmings  and 
make  the  skirt.  Machine  operation  on  coats  is  almost  always  done  by 
men,  while  pulling  out  basting  threadi;,  attaching  hooks  and  eyes,  sewing 
on  buttons  and  making  buttonholes  by  hand  is  a  part  of  the  women's 
work. 
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The  amount  of  work  wbicL  women  do  varies  considerably  from  shop 
to  shop.  Id  San  Francisco  the  woman  labor  cost  does  not  exceed  15  per 
oent  of  the  total  tnannfactnring  coat  of  the  cheapest  gannent  made. 
Iq  Lo8  Angeles  it  reaches  a  higher  figure."  Any  regulations  affwting 
women's  wages  would  therefore  b*-  felt  more  in  the  southern  city  than 
in  San  Francisco. 

Regardless  of  the  division  of  labor,  all  women  are  paid  directly  by 
the  fimi.  The  system  by  which  tailors  employed  by  the  firm,  hire  and 
pay  their  women  liners,  which  prevails  in  New  York,  is  entirely  absent 
in  California. 

Because  the  woman  capable  of  turning  her  hand  to  any  part  of  the 
finishing  work  is  an  es-sential  in  the  small  shop,  minors  are  practically 
excluded  from  the  industry  and  inexperienced  adult  women  are  few. 
The  supply  of  women  with  experienee  in  <ine  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  garment  trader,  that  is.  cloak  and  suit,  ladies'  custom  tailoring, 
dressmaking,  dreai  and  waist  making,  or  men's  tailoring,  is  apparently 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  cloak  and  suit  industry,  save  at  the  height 
of  its  season.  Occasionally  an  inexperienced  worker  is  taken  on  at  that 
time  to  do  the  little  jobs,  such  as  pullin;^  bastings  or  sewing  on  buttons 
and  hooks  and  eyes.  But  no  recognized  apprenticeship  system  exists. 
Employers  do  not  know  how  much  or  what  experience  their  workers 
have  had.  They  know  what  work  they  can  or  cannot  do  well,  but  how 
long  it  has  taken  them  to  learn  the  trade  is  not  known. 

Approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  452  women  employed  in  the  industry 
were  paid  time  rates.  One-half  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent  worked 
on  a  time  basis  for  a  part  of  tlie  year.  The  women  engaged  on  a  piece 
rate  basis  were  generally  those  employed  at  the  more  .^killed  occupations, 
such  as  skirt  making.  With  one  exception  (that  of  a  firm  employing 
two  women),  all  firms  that  had  anyone  employed  on  a  piece  rate  basis, 
employed  other  women  on  a  time  basis  of  payment.  Placing  a  minimum 
time  rate  in  the  industry  would  therefore  only  entail  keeping  time 
records  for  a  few  additional  women. 
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Although  all  but  one  o£  tlie  Los  Angeles  shops  were  organized  in 
September,  1915,  after  a  strike,  the  rates  of  pay  for  only  five  women  in 
one  finn  had  been  changed  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  The  union 
rate  for  skirt  finishers  is  $10.00  per  week,  while  Lr-s  Angelei  finishers 
were  paid  from  $7.00  to  $14.00;  fellers  $10.00  per  week,  the  women 
actually  receiving  from  $6.00  to  $13.00;  liners  $16.00,  while  women  were 
getting  from  $9.00  to  $17.00. 

San  Franeiseo  shops  were  not  organized  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  investigation.  Bargaining  between  the  employer  and  employee 
was  the  method  of  determining  what  each  individual's  rate  of  pay 
should  be.  "When  business  is  good,  the  employee  has  the  upper  hand  and 
can  name  a  good  rate,  but  when  it  is  dull,  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
employer.  In  the  case  of  seven  individuals  in  San  Francisco  and  ten 
in  Los  Angeles,  employees'  wage  rates  were  lowered  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  403  time  workprs  employed  during  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1915,  were  paid  Ie.s8  than  $9.00  per  week.  Only  10, 
or  2^  per  cent,  received  a  rate  less  than  $6.00.  The  last  sroup  of  women 
were  employed  to  sew  on  buttons  and  in  other  minor  capacities.  Jiiat 
a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  force  were  paid  $10.00  or  over  per  week. 
As  shown  in  Table  XXII,  the  weekly  rates  of  pay  of  the  women  as  a 
whole  averaged  $1.11  more  in  San  Francisco  than  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
average  rate  being  $10.56  in  San  Francisco  and  $9,45  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  difference  is  due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of  women  in  San 
Francisco  establishments  i-eceiving  $13.00  and  over. 
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In  no  csliiblishments  were  women  charged  for  power,  materials,  belts 
or  thrca<i.  One  firm,  employing  tliive  women,  made  them  purchase 
their  own  needles  in  the  rctiiil  market.  While  needles  may  not  be  a 
large  item,  there  seems  no  exeiisi*.  except  custom,  for  putting  this  burden 
on  the  cmployccji. 
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The  impressive  feature  of  the  employment  of  wotiieu  in  the  cloak  and 
suit  industry  is  not  the  low  rates  of  pay;  it  is  the  short  periods  of 
emploj-ment  and  the  irregular  hours  when  employed.  Although  a  three 
to  four  weeks  strike  in  four  Los  Angeles  Bho[)s  lowers  the  average  weeks 
of  employment,  the  ahowing  would  be  poor  even  if  this  had  not  occurred. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  430  piete  and  time  workers  were  employed 
for  less  than  five  weeks  in  the  16  establismenta  covered  in  the  investiga- 
tion. Three-fourths  did  not  have  26  weeks  of  employment  in  the  indus- 
try during  the  year.  Only  17  per  cent  were  employed  for  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  year.  If  all  the  430  piece-  and  time-workers  had  been 
employed  during  the  same  weeks,  they  would  have  completed  all  the 
work  done  in  the  year  in  15  weeks.  Attempts  to  find  out  what  supple- 
mental employment  these  women  might  have  had  were  unsuccessful."' 
Some  of  them  did  dressmaking  or  got  some  work  in  the  alteration 
departments  of  the  retail  stores,  but  as  the.se  branches  are  busy  at  the 
same  time  as  the  cloak  and  suit  factories,  employment  confined  to  the 
dressmaking  and  tailoring  trades  must  needs  be  irregular.  These 
women  did  not  work  in  the  men's  tailoring  estahlishments. 

TABLE  XXIX. 
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This  condition  in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  is  not  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia. A  study  of  regularity  of  employment  in  90  New  York  shops, 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati-stics  for  1913-1914 
shows  that  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  377  women  employe<l 
worked  less  than  five  weeks,  while  more  than  70  per  cent  worked  less 
than  26  weeks."  These  New  York  figures,  however,  eontain  some 
duplications,  because  the  identity  of  women  working  for  more  than  one 
firm  eould  not  be  established.    In  the  California  investigation  a  woman 
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found  working  in  two  or  more  cloak  and  suit  establishments  was  counted 
as  a  single  person. 

While  the  establishment  hours  throughout  the  industry  were  48  per 
week,"  but  few  women  worked  full  weeks  during  their  period  of  employ- 
ment. Time-workers  (the  hours  of  pieceworkers  were  not  kept)  aver- 
aged 40  hours  of  work  per  week,  and  the  average  is  brought  up  by  the 
number  of  women  working  overtime  in  rush  weeks.  Three  firms  in  San 
Francisco  worked  3S  women  more  than  48  hours  for  from  one  to  eleven 
weeks  during  the  year.  This  overtime  ranged  from  30  minutes  to  18 
hours  per  week,  averaging  five  hours  and  50  minutes  for  the  total  num- 
ber (122)  of  weeks  of  extra  work.  In  Los  Angeles  overtime  was  done 
by  20  women  in  six  shops.  It  occurred  over  a  period  of  from  one  to  18 
weeks,  and  averaged  three  hours  per  week  for  the  total  number  (67)  of 
women-weeks.  The  retail  raerehant,  it  was  stated,  gives  the  manufac- 
turer but  a  short  time  to  turn  out  work.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
rather  have  the  regular  hands  do  this  work  than  call  in  extra  help.  The 
employee  is  naturally  anxious  to  get  any  work  that  will  increase  a 
yearly  income,  which  the  irregularity  of  the  employment  renders 
uncertain. 
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Kveii  with  this  ovcrtinu'  work,  which  is  generally  paid  for  at  the 
regular  rates,"  the  eiiruings  of  wiiiiicii  during  the  weeks  employed  fsll 
more  than  $l.flO  below  tbfir  rates  of  pay.  The  rates  for  time  workers 
averaged  $l().Ot)  per  week,  their  earnings  averafrcd  $f?.78,  or  $1.28  less 
than  their  rate  per  week.  Ineluding  the  pieceworkers,  30  per  cent  of 
the  430  women  employed  during  the  year  earned  less  than  $6.00  a  week. 
A  larp;c  number  of  tlicse  women  are  among  those  employed  for  less  than 
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five  weeks.  As  would  be  expected,  the  oamings  of  those  employed  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  fall  in  the  higher  earniuga  groups.  Yet 
70  per  cent  earned  less  than  $9.00,  although  the  per  cent  of  timeworkers 
whose  rates  were  below  that  amount  was  but  40. 
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Increasing  rates  to  meet  the  standards  of  healthful  living  in  all  cases 
would  not.  therefore,  solve  the  earning  problem  for  the  women  em- 
ployed in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry.  Steady  employment  throughout 
each  week  and  for  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  year  miist  be  assured 
them.  As  even  the  maximum  number  employed  in  any  one  week 
during  the  year  was  but  186,  while  the  minimum  nuralier  was  70,  it 
is  questionable  whether  this  could  be  done  for  the  430  women  who 
worked  in  the  16  tjoak  and  suit  establishments  during  the  year.  A 
study  was  made  of  the  fluctuations  in  employment  from  week  to  week 
during  the  year,  so  that  the  time  when  supplemented  employment  was 
most  needed  might  be  known. 

The  following  graph  shows  how  mueli  the  pay  roll  for  women  varied 
from  week  to  week  from  the  average  weekly  pay  roll,  which  is  desig- 
nated as  100.  The  highest  point  in  the  industry  in  both  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  occurred  in  the  third  week  of  March,  the  lowest  in 
the  first  week  of  January.  The  changes  from  week  to  week  were  more 
abrupt  in  San  Francisco  than  in  Los  Angele.s.  The  amount  of  money 
expended  in  the  San  Francisco  branch  falls  below  the  average  in  the 
fourth  week  of  October,  1914,  and  continues  below  until  the  third 
week  of  February,  1915.  From  the  fourth  week  of  March  until  the 
fourth  week  of  April,  it  is  above  the  average.  Prom  that  point  until 
August,  the  curve  fluctuates;  in  August  a  steady  decline  occurs. 
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In  Los  Angeles  the  winter  dull  season  was  not  so  long,  and  the  spring 
busy  season  began  in  February  and  lasted  through  May.  The  drop  in 
business  in  August  was  due  to  the  strike  and  would  not  neeessarily 
occur  in  a  normal  year. 

Employment  through  Noveniher,  December  and  January  in  another 
industry  would  therefore  materially  assist  these  women.  As  most  of 
them  are  middle-aged  Hebrews  and  Italians  and  as  many  do  not  speak 
English,  they  could  not  enter  the  selling  departments  of  the  retail 
stores,  which  are  busy  for  two  months  of  this  period.  They  would  be 
employable  only  in  other  manufacturing  establishments. 

Besides  indicating  the  seasonal  fluctuations,  this  graph  shows  that 
there  are  few  consecutive  weeks,  either  in  Los  Angeles  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  strike  the  same  level  of  business.  The  employers'  statements 
that  they  must  constantly  contend  with  small  rush  orders  is,  therefore, 
confirmed.  With  the  industry  varying  so  much  from  week  to  week, 
as  well  as  from  season  to  season,  the  woman  even  partially  dependent 
L-n  this  work  for  a  living  must  be  in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty. 


A  study  was  made  of  the  ladies'  tailoring  industry  in  Los  Angeles, 
an  industrj-  catering  to  retail  eustoui  trade  only.  Because  the  problems 
of  the  relatively  few  women  workers  in  this  branch  of  the  garment 
industry  proved  similar  to  those  in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry,  the 
investigation  was  not  continued  in  San  Francisco. 

From  the  six  Los  Angeles  establishments  keeping  records,"  the  same 
material  was  obtained  as  from  the  cloak  and  suit  houses,  namely,  rates 
of  pay,  weeks  of  employment,  earnings,  and  hours,  during  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1915. 

These  six  establishments  employed  99  women  during  the  year,  but 
in  no  week  were  more  than  59  employed.  All  shops  were  unorganized. 
They  paid  all  women  employees  on  a  time  basis.  The  higher  paid 
women,  that  is,  those  getting  $16.00  and  more,  were  generally  skirt 
makers;  the  others  were  finishers,  the  occupation  having  the  same 
significance  and  variations  as  were  described  on  page  84  for  the  cloak, 
suit  and  skirt  finishers.  Seven  "apprentices"  {that  is,  young  girls 
with  no  experience)  were  employed.  With  one  exception,  they  were 
in  the  establishments  only  for  short  periods,  and  can  not  therefore  be 
considered  as  apprentices  in  the  sense  that  they  were  learning  the  trade. 

Three  of  these  so-ealled  apprentices  were  paid  $3.00  per  week,  two 
$5.00  and  two  others  $7.00.  Only  14  per  cent  of  the  whole  force 
received  less  than  $9,00,  while  approximately  three-fourths  received 
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a  weekly  rate  of  $10.00  or  more.  The  average  weekly  rate  for  all  99 
women  was  $11.97. 

But.  88  in  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry,  only  a  comparatively 
few  of  these  women  were  employed  any  considerable  part  of  the  year. 
Almost  half  worked  less  than  nine  out  of  52  weeks.  A  quarter  had 
from  41  to  52  weeks  of  employment  in  this  branch  of  the  garment  trades. 
If  all  the  99  women  had  been  employed  the  same  time,  they  would  have 
had  19  weeks  of  work  during  the  year. 

During  the  weeks  of  employment,  the  hours  were  somewhat  more 
regular  in  the  custom  than  in  the  ready-made  branch  of  this  iadustty. 
Three-fifths  worked  over  40  hours,  the  average  for  all  being  43  hours 
and  40  minutes.  These  hours,  however,  were  brought  up  by  overtime, 
that  is,  work  in  excess  of  48  hours  per  week.  Three  shops  worked  45 
women  some  overtime.  This  amounted  to  approximately  21  hours  per 
person.  The  maxiraniu  overtime  worked  in  any  one  week  by  any 
woman  was  W  hours  and  20  minutes.  The  maximum  number  of 
weeks  that  extra  time  was  worked  by  any  individual  was  38,  or  all 
but  six  of  the  weeks  the  woman  was  employed.  Overtime  fell  not  only 
in  the  busy  season  but  in  some  cases  throughout  the  year.  Apparently 
these  three  Ijos  Angeles  firms  made  no  attempt  to  observe  the  eight- 
hour  law. 

As  overtime  is  paid  for  at  the  regular  rate,  the  average  earnings  arc 
also  higher  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Fifty  per  cent  earned  $10.00 
or  more  during  their  weeks  of  employment.  Sixteen  per  cent  fell  below 
$6.00,  however,  and  forty  per  cent  below  $9.00. 

Rates  of  pay.  earnings,  weeks  employed  and  hours  were  all  therefore 
better  in  the  ludies'  custom  tailoring  in  1914-1915  than  in  the  cloak 
and  suit  industry  in  Lo.^  Angeles.  The  former  indiistry  also  varied 
from  the  wholesale  manufacture  in  that  it  had  two  very  distinct  busy 
and  dull  seasons,  while  the  cloak  and  suit  has  only  one  busy  and  one 
dull  season.  The  first  busy  season  occurred  in  February  and  lasted 
15  weeks,  reaching  its  height  the  first  week  in  April;  the  second  b^an 
in  September  and  lasted  through  November.  December,  January,  June, 
July  and  August  were  the  dull  months,  one  firm  closing  down  entirely 
in  December  and  August.  Obviously,  the  seasons  in  the  ladies'  custom 
tailoring  do  not  dovetail  with  those  of  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  MINORS  IN 
THE  LAUNDRY  INDUSTRY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


BY  HELKN  V,  BARY. 


PREFACE. 

The  laundry  industry  of  California  prfsents  such  different  problems 
in  different  parte  of  the  state  that  it  was  doerae<i  wise  before  proceeding 
to  fix  ininimiim  rates  of  pay  in  this  industry,  to  make  a  supplemental 
and  even  more  exhaustive  investigation  than  the  one  made  in  1914. 

In  the  retail  mercantile  trade  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  a 
notable  volnntarj-  increase  in  wages  between  1912  and  1914.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  would  permeate  the  laundry 
industr>-,  and  to  more  eompletely  find  out  the  increase,  if  any,  and  if 
no  increase,  what  was  the  cause  of  its  absence,  Helen  V.  Bary  was  asked 
to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  trade. 

There  is  such  a  difference  in  wages  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  because  of  the  union  schedule  of  rates  prevailing  in  San 
Francisco,  that  an  effort  was  made  to  find  out  the  relative  difference 
in  actual  labor  cost  in  the  two  cities.  The  commission  has  kept  in 
(lose  touch  with  the  industry  and  has  received  from  it  help  and  assist- 
ance. The  industry  has  been  apparently  open  minded  and  desirous  of 
cooperatiug  to  find  out  the  truth.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  we 
reprint  from  the  first  biennial  report  the  summary  tables  of  rates  of 
pay,  as  this  edition  is  out  of  print. 

Tlic  commission  pre*'nts  Jliss  Bary 'a  report  iK'IieviuK  it  to  Ih^  an 
authoritative  and  careful  contribution  to  the  .studies  of  this  industry. 

TABLE    36.      SUMMARY— LAUNDRIES,* 
Rata    af    Wages    Per    Week— Number   of   Woman    Rac«lvlng, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  laundry  indiis'try  is  proportionately  a  more  importaDt  industry 
in  California  thnn  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Although 
twelfth  in  population  in  1914.  California  ranked  second  only  to  New 
York  State  both  in  number  of  establisliments  and  in  the  value  of  work 
done.  The  value  of  work  done  in  the  state  for  the  year  averaged  $5.06 
per  inhabitant  in  comparison  with  a  general  avt^rage  for  the  country 
of  $1.46.  Id  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry  Cali- 
fornia ranked  third. 

SCOPE  OF  INVESTIOATION. 
A  preliminary  investigation  of  the  laundry  industry  was  made  by 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  in  1914  aa  a  part  of  its  general 
survey  of  working  conditions  of  women.  The  leading  establishments 
in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento  and  San  Uiego 
were  covered  and  pay  roll  data  obtained.  The  present  investigation 
covers  the  principal  establishments  of  San  Francisco,  Lo.s  Angeles, 
Oakland.  Stockton,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Pasadena,  Colton,  Riverside  and 
San  Bernardino,  furnishing  data  from  eities  of  different  character, 
size  and  geographical  location.  In  the  present  investigation  men  as 
well  as  women  are  included,  as  in  this  industrj'  various  occupations 
such  as  marking  and  distributing.  Hhakin>;,  starching  and  ironing,  are 
sometimes  filled  by  men  and  sometimes  by  women,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  the  men  is  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  general  situation.  In  undei-taking  this  investigation  the 
month  of  January  was  selected  as  the  period  over  which  pay  roll  data 
was  to  be  secured,  January  being  for  the  state  as  a  whole  an  average 
month."  Transcripts  of  the  pay  rolls  were  taken  for  the  four  weeka 
in  the  month,  including  the  rates  of  pay,  occupations,  number  of  hours 
worked  t  and  actual  weekly  earnings,  and  the  record  checked  in 
reference  to  whether  or  not  the  worker  had  had  one  year's  experience 
in  the  industry-  or  not.  In  addition  to  pay  roll  data  a  general  inspec- 
tion of  working  and  sanitary  conditions  was  made.  Information  was 
obtained  covering  4,328  women  and  1,686  men,  a  total  of  6,014  persons 
engaged  in  the  industry.  In  January.  1914,  there  were  10,416  persons 
employed  in  power  laundries  in  the  entire  state.  Allowing  for  in- 
crease in  the  number  engaged  in  the  industry  between  1914  and  1916 
we  still  have  over  50  per  cent  of  the  workers  of  the  state  represented 
in  the  present  investigation. 

•V.  S.  Deparlmeiit  of  rommerce:  TturfHU  nf  the  Cuhbiib;  I'ower  I-aundrles.  I9I4. 
Ten  thousand  four  hundred  sixteen  persons  were  einpLnyed  In  laundries  In  CHlirornIa 
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LAUNDRY  OCCUPATIONS. 
The  evolutioQ  of  the  laundry  iudustry  withia  a  comparatively  short 
time  has  changed  a  simple  household  task  into  a  complex  industry  with 
many  chemical  and  mechanical  processes.  In  place  of  one  general 
worker  we  now  have  a  subdivision  iuto  thirty  or  forty  specialized  pro- 
cesses. These  may  be  divided  into  the  principal  divisions  of  marking, 
washing  and  extracting,  dat-work  ironing,  starching,  finishing,  mendiog 
and  distributing.  Except  washing  and  extracting,  in  the  tending  of 
which  machines  men  are  used  exclusively,  men  and  women  are  found 
in  all  these  processes, 

HABKINO  AND  ASSORTINQ. 

When  linen  is  brought  to  the  laundry  it  is  first  taken  to  the  marking 
department.  The  most  systematic  method  of  handling  this  work  is  by 
means  of  the  conveyor  system,  now  in  use  in  quite  a  few  establish- 
ments. "When  the  conveyor  is  used  the  markers  are  stationed — some- 
times seated  and  sometimes  standing — at  <lt'sks  beside  which  the  con- 
veyor passes.  When  a  marker  is  ready  for  a  bundle  he  diverts  it  from 
the  conveyor  to  the  desk  without  any  strain  of  lifting.  The  bundle 
is  opened,  the  unmarked  pieces  marked  by  hand  or  by  machine,  a  Out 
made  of  the  articles,  and  the  articles  put  onto  the  conveyor,  which 
removes  them  quickly  and  without  confusion.  The  old  method  of 
liandling  bundles  without  the  conveyor  necessitates  considerable  lifting 
and  confusion. 

The  possibilities  and  dangers  of  infection  from  the  handling  of 
soiled  linen  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Laundry  owners  and  the  workers 
themselves  unite  in  minimizing  the  danger.  In  most  communities  it  is 
against  city  ordinance  for  a  laundry  to  take  linen  from  a  placarded 
house,  but  there  are  various  communicable  diseases  which  are  not 
plaeardable.  Tuberculosis,  typhoid  and  the  venereal  diseases,  which  are 
not  plaeardable,  are  reported  by  physicians  to  be  communicable  through 
the  handling  of  body  linen.  Linen  received  from  hospitals  is  disin- 
fected before  leaving  the  hospital,  and  is  usually  washed  in  a  lot  by 
itself  without  marking.  In  many  laundries  suspicious  looking  bundles 
are  n'turned  to  their  owners  without  Iwing  handled,  and  in  some  in- 
stances bundles  are  disinfected  before  being  marked  or  are  washed  and 
sterilized  liefore  ttoing  to  the  marker. 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  adopted  the  following 
re<'ommendations  fur  cliTninHling  danger  of  infection  in  the  marking 
roomr 

"Ample  washing  fiicilities,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  soap  and 
towels,  should  be  provided  and  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the 
markers  an<i  others  haixiling  .sniled  clothes. 

"Markers  aii<l  others  handling  soiled  clothes  should  be  warned 
ai;ainst  touching  llie  eyes,  mouth  or  part  of  the  body  on  which  the 
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skin  has  been  broken  by  a  scratch  or  abrasion;  and  they  should 
be  cautioned  not  to  touch  or  eat  food  until  the  hands  have  been 
thoroughly  washed. 

"Persons  with  abrasions  on  their  hands  should  not  be  allowed 
to  handle  soiled  clothing  until  such  abrasions  are  adequately  pro- 
tected from  infection  by  bandages  or  gloves. 

"Overgarments  should  be  provided  for  workers  while  handling 
soiled  clothing  and  such  garments  should  be  washed  frequently, 

"Markers  should  be  forbidden  to  shake  or  carelessly  handle 
soiled  clothes  so  as  to  raise  unnecessary  dust.  The  dust  may  con- 
tain tuberculosis  or  other  germs,  which  are  easily  transmitted  in 
the  air.  •  't 

"Markers  and  others  handling  soiled  clothing  who  also  handle 
laundered  linen  should  thoroughly  wash  their  hands  and  faces  and 
change  their  overgarments  before  leaviuE;  the  marking  room. 

"Under  no  circumstances  should  persons  be  permitted  to  sleep 
in  rooms  in  which  laundry  work  is  done. 

"Wherever  possible  washing  should  be  done  in  a  separate  room." 

In  the  laundries  covered  by  the  present  investigation,  lavatory  facili- 
ties, in  the  majority  of  plants,  are  adequate  for  the  plant  as  a  whole, 
but  in  few  instances  are  the  facilities  within  ea.sy  access  of  the  marking 
room.  In  only  one  plant  did  the  women  wear  uniform  overgarments, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  way  to  insure  having  aprons  of  a  suf- 
ficiently protecting  type.  In  several  oiftahlishments  where  the  markers 
wore  aprons  at  their  work  they  were  peririitted  to  pass  to  the  distribut- 
ing room  without  changing.  Gloves  and  bandages  to  protect  abrasions 
of  the  skin  from  possible  infection  are  worn  only  in  individual  in- 
stances and  not  as  a  matter  of  establishment  rule. 

In  quite  a  large  number  of  plants  the  women's  aprons  are  washed 
by  the  laundry  without  charge,  and  in  one  plant  the  aprons  are  fur- 
nished by  the  establishment. 

Prum  the  markers  the  articles  tea  taken  to  ihe  a-ssortcrs.  who 
separate  them  into  classes  such  as  bed  linen,  table  linen,  collars  and 
cuffs,  handkerchiefs,  shirts,  personal  linen,  woolens  and  flannels;  sub- 
dividing again  into  classes  according  to  materials  and  colors  as  well 
as  amount  of  soil.  A-ssortintr  is  usually  done  by  men.  In  some  plants 
the  assorting  is  done  by  the  markers,  the  subdivision  of  labor  varying 
with  the  size  and  character  of  the  laundry. 


From  the  marking  room  the  linen  i.s  taken  to  the  wash  room,  a  de- 
partment in  which  men  are  employed  exclusively.  The  type  of  wa,sh- 
ing  machine  in  use  in  all  power  laundries  consists  of  a  stationary 
cylinder  inside  of  which  is  a  perforated  cylinder,  which  revolves  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other.  The  clothes  are  placed  in  this 
inner  cylinder  and  cleansed  without  removal  from  the  machine  by  the 
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action  of  suds,  hot  and  cold  rinses,  bleaching,  souring  and  bluing. 
From  the  washing  machine  the  linen  is  removed  to  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractor— the  me<-hanical  equivalent  for  the  wringer — in  which  maehiDe 
all  superfluous  water  is  removed. 

In  the  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  Milwaukee  power  laundries 
made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Htatistics"  a  careful  study  was 
made  of  the  effects  upon  the  women  workers  of  the  chemical  processes 
in  the  wash  room.  Tlie  lack  of  exact  standards  of  measurement  ob- 
served in  that  investigation  indicated  more  detrimental  effect  to  the 
clothing  than  to  the  women  employetl  in  the  subsequent  fiiiishing  pro- 
cesses. The  only  part  of  the  processes  from  which  positive  discomfort 
to  the  women  workers  was  probable  was  indicated  by  a  careless  and 
excessive  iise  of  bleaches,  particularly  lime  bleaching.  If  an  excessive 
amount  of  bleach  is  used  and  not  properly  rinsed  from  the  linen,  irri- 
tating fumes  are  given  off  in  the  ironing  process. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  chemicals 
used  in  laundry  proces.ses  has  stimulnttHl  an  economical  and  measured 
use  of  these  agents.  Oxalic  acid  has  become  prohibitively  rare  and  ex- 
I)eii»ive  and  chloride  of  lime  has  increased  several  hundred  per  cent  in 
<*ost.  Kleclrolytic  bleach  is  now  used  iu  many  plants  formerly  using 
lime  bleaches.  Much  gieater  care  is  now  being  used  in  the  measiire- 
ment  of  agents,  although  exact  measurement  is  not  yet  made  in  the 
majority  of  laundries. 

The  sanitation  of  the  wash  room  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  com- 
fort of  the  women  employees,  although  women  are  not  employed  in  that 
department.  Because  of  its  great  consumption  of  steam  the  flat-work 
ironing  is  almost  always  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wash  room 
and  usually  is  in  the  same  treneral  room.  An  excess  of  humidity  in 
the  washing  processes  conseciuently  means  a  decided  discomfort  to  the 
women  employed  in  the  flat-work  inining.  All  the  laundries  investi- 
gated had  cement  IliHirs  in  the  wash  rooms,  a  feature  usually  required 
by  municipal  building  ordinances.  In  the  majority  of  the  plants  the 
floors  are  sloped  to  drain  into  gutters  and  no  measurable  amount  of 
water  is  able  to  remain  standing  on  the  floors.  The  proper  laying  of 
a  cement  floor  i.t  not  an  easy  matter,  however,  and  in  several  otherwise 
excellent  establishments  a  badly  laid  floor  in  the  wanh  mom  is  the  cause 
of  much  unnecessary  Inunidity. 

In  the  old  ty|>e  of  washing  nmcliine  the  outer  cylinder  did  not  close 
completely  "'"1  steam  and  unpleiisant  odors  escaped  into  the  atmos- 
phere. The  more  recent  type  n()W  in  general  use  can  be  completely 
sealed  while  i)i  ojieration  and  simie  are  eijuipped  so  that  they  will  not 
operate  unless  sealed.  With  this  type  of  wiishing  machine  very  little 
humidity  need  exi^t  in  the  wash  room,  and  with  udeipiate  ventilation 
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the  degr«'e  of  humidity  shonld  not  exceed  that  of  the  outside  atmos- 
phere. 

In  several  establishments  special  systems  of  veatil&tion  have  been 
installed.  Washed  and  cooled  air,  blown  into  the  plant  in  several 
places,  aeeompanied  by  an  effective  system  of  exhausting  the  hamid 
p.n<\  heated  air,  secures  excellent  ventilation  in  two  plants  located  in 
well  built  up  industrial  districts.  Large  exhaust  fans  are  run  off  the 
Keneral  line  shaft  in  the  wash  rooms  of  several  establiahments.  Where 
11  laundry  is  located  in  a  district  which  is  closely  built  up,  natural  ven- 
tilation will  not  be  sntincient  to  insure  comfortable  and  efficient  working 
conditions.  In  the  laundries  where  a  thorough  system  of  ventilation 
has  been  installed  the  verdict  is  unanimous  that  the  reduction  in 
humidity  and  temperature  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  efficiency 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  installation  and  operation. 

PLAT-WORK    IRONINQ. 

All  dat  work,  such  as  bed  and  table  linen,  towels,  etc.,  is  ironed  on 
flat- work  ironers,  sometimes  known  as  "mangles. "  The  prevailing  type 
of  machine  is  the  four-  or  six-roll  (or  chest)  machine.  Small  articles 
such  as  handkerchiefs  are  ironed  on  a  one-roll  ironer,  usually  known 
as  the  "handkerchief"  or  "baby"  mangle.  The  principle  of  operation 
of  the  flat-work  ironer  is  to  pass  the  article  between  the  metal  cheat, 
heated  by  steam,  and  heavily- padded  rolls.  The  women  engaged  in 
flat^work  ironing  work  in  crews  of  seven  to  ten.  depending  upon  the 
size  of  machine,  speed  of  operation  and  character  of  work.  The  usual 
crew  on  a  120-inch,  six-roll  ironer  consists  of  three  feeders  and  three 
folders,  one  stacker  and  three  or  four  shakers.  In  some  plants  the 
feeders  and  folders  alternate  operations,  changing  every  hour  or  two 
hours.  The  demands  of  the  work  make  it  impracticable  for  feeders  to 
be  seated,  but  on  all  small  work  the  folders  can  be  seated,  and  this  alter- 
nation enables  all  of  these  women  to  be  seated  part  of  the  time.  In  a 
few  plants  shakers  alternate  with  folders,  gaining  an  opportunity  to 
sit  in  this  way,  but  in  this  case  the  feeders  must  stand  all  day. 

When  the  water  has  been  removed  from  the  linen  in  the  extractor 
the  linen  is  left  in  a  hard,  damp  mass  which  must  be  shaken  out  before 
ironing.  A  tumbler  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  tumbler  resembles 
the  washing  machine  in  appearance  and  operation,  and  in  the  process 
of  revolving  the  hard  mass  of  articles  is  loosened.  Tumblers,  like  wash- 
ing machines,  are  tended  by  men. 

From  the  tumbler  the  linen  is  loaded  into  trucks  and  taken  to  the 
shaking  tables.  Some  of  the  trucks  used  are  swuns  on  very  low  axles 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  trucks  are  within  a  very  few  inches  of  the 
floor.  Unloading  a  truck  of  this  sort  entails  an  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  effort,  as  the  movement  of  stooping  over  and  lifting  up  an 
article  from  close  to  the  floor  is  very  much  more  laborious  than  the 
12—27061 
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movement  to  lift  tlie  article  fiom  a  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
floor.  As  these  trucks  are  loaded  and  unloaded  all  day  any  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  effort  should  be  eliminated.  In  addition  to  the 
waste  of  effort  in  stooping  to  the  bottom  of  these  low-swung  trucks  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  reaching  is  required  by  some  trucks  whose  sides 
are  too  high.  Cutting  down  one  or  two  sides  of  the  truck  will  not 
materially  reduce  its  capacity  and  will  decidedly  lessen  the  effort  of 
reaching  over  the  side  and  down  after  the  articles  at  the  bottom. 

The  work  of  the  shakers  consists  of  straightening  out  the  pieces  of 
flat  worii  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  women  who  feed  the 
articles  into  the  mangle.  On  the  large  pieces,  such  as  sheets  and  table 
cloths,  a  considerable  exertion  of  the  body  muscles  as  well  as  the  arm 
and  chest  muscles  is  required,  and  sitting  is  not  practicable.  On  small 
pieces,  such  as  handkerchiefs  and  napkins,  which  can  be  snapped  out 
with  a  wrist  and  arm  movement,  seating  on  high  stools  is  entirely 
practicable  and  is  found  in  some  establishments.  The  pieces  as  straight- 
ened out  are  sometimes  laid  flat  on  tables  and  sometimes  laid  upon 
long  bars  set  upon  racks.  This  rack  is  placed  behind  the  feeders'  side 
of  the  Hat-work  irooer.  In  front  of  the  "apron"  upon  which  the  pieces 
are  fed  into  the  ironcr  arc  sockets  in  which  the  bars  are  placed.  The 
racks  furnished  with  the  flat-work  ironers  have  pieces  projecting  np- 
wards  at  the  four  corners  to  prevent  the  bars  from  slipping  off.  When 
the  feeders  have  put  through  the  ironcr  all  the  pieces  on  the  bar  before 
them  they  remove  the  empty  bar  and  lift  a  loaded  bar  from  the  rack 
into  place.  This  involves  raising  the  bar  over  the  corner  piece — a  mat- 
ter of  about  six  inches — and  transferring  it  across  the  intervening  two 
or  three  feet  of  space  into  the  sockets.  In  some  plants  men  are  dele- 
gated to  do  this  lifting,  but  usually  the  women  perform  the  task.  In 
two  laundries  covered  in  the  present  investigation  adjustable  bars  have 
been  attached  to  the  two  corners  of  the  rack  nearest  the  flat-work  ironer 
which  can  be  readily  swung  to  make  a  connection  between  the  rack 
and  the  sockets.  By  using  these  adjustable  bars  the  strain  of  lifting 
is  entirely  eliminated,  as  the  women  merely  have  to  push  the  bars  along. 
As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  rack  is  higher  than  the  sockets  of  tiie 
flat-work  ironor,  but  a  rack  of  even  height  might  be  more  advantageous. 
The  rack  illustrati^d  is  made  from  ordinary  pipe  and  could  be  easily 
eonstruet('d.  The  saving  of  effort  in  lifting  the  loaded  bars  is  consid- 
erable. This  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  work  put  througb  the  flat- 
work  ironor.  On  a  60,000-towel  per  week  basis,  which  is  not  high  for 
a  six-roll  ironcr,  the  estimated  weight  is  about  eight  tons  to  be  trans- 
ferred during  the  week.  On  some  classes  of  work  the  amount  will  be 
double. 

"While  the  common  type  of  flat-work  ironer  in  use  is  the  four-  or 
six-chest  machine,  the  steam  cylinder  machine  is  used  considerably  and 
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seeniB  to  be  yttiuing  in  favor  on  atconnt  of  the  quality  of  work  turned 
out.     Th«  i-onditions  of  operation  on  this  type  of  machine  are  similar 


Adjuatabla  Bar  from  Rack  to  FUt-Work  Ironer,  eliminating  (he  lining  of  loHdi^d  bara, 

to  those  on  the  steam  chest,  but  the  niacliine  proseuts  greater  difficiultios 
in  insuring  the  comfort  of  the  workers.  The  highest  part  of  the  steam 
chert  does  not  come  above  the  shoulder  of  an  average  worker,  so  that 
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the  general  air  uiirrtiuU  arc  uot  cut  off.  The  stoam  cylinder,  liow- 
ever,  stands  higher  than  the  heads  of  the  workers.  If  the  air  current 
comes  from  behind  the  feeders  the  heat  of  the  machine  is  thrown  upon 
the  folders,  and  vice  versa.  The  heat  is  also  more  concentrated,  aad 
objection  is  sometimes  made  on  the  score  that  the  workers  on  one  side 
of  the  machine  cannot  see  the  workers  on  the  other.  Ventilation  shonld 
come  from  the  side  of  this  machine. 

In  a  few  laundries  in  the  state  exhaust  hoods  are  placed  over  the 
flat-work  ironers,  which  remove  the  steam  arising  from  the  ironing  of 
such  large  quantities  of  damp  articles.  Where  ceilings  are  low  some 
system  of  exhausting  this  humid  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort and  efficiency  of  the  workers.  The  amount  of  humidity  will  vary 
with  the  amount  of  dampness  in  the  linen. 

STARCHINO, 

Such  articles  as  require  starching  pass  from  the  extractors  to  the 
starch-room,  where  they  are  starched  by  hand  or  by  machine.  Men 
i»re  almost  always  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  starch  and  the 
heavier  work,  the  work  of  the  women  consisting  of  the  tending  of  the 
lighter  machines,  dipping  by  hand,  and  rubbing  out  the  excess  of  starch. 
The  handling  of  hot  starch  is  often  considered  the  most  disagreeable 
work  in  connection  with  the  modern  laundry.  The  natural  acidity 
which  is  to  be  found  in  starch  aflfeets  the  hands  of  some  workers,  par- 
ticularly when  the  starched  articles  are  handled  hot  and  the  pores  of 
the  skin  thereby  opened.  IFot  starch  is  used  in  some  laundries  on  all 
classes  of  work,  but  in  an  increasing  number  of  plants  shirts  are  stiff- 
ened with  cold  starch. 

A  variety  of  small  ma(-hines  are  u-sed  in  the  starch  room.  The  starch 
extractor  is  similar  to  the  water  extractor  used  in  the  wash  room,  bat 
much  smaller.  It  is  frequently  tendo<l  by  women,  but  being  small  it 
does  not  involve  any  heavy  loadini;  or  unloading.  The  bosom  roll  and 
band  roll  are  foot-pressure  machines  but  are  operated  with  comparatively 
light  pressure.  The  dip  wheel,  brass  pan,  cylinder  and  barrel  starch- 
ers  require  loading,  starling,  stopping  and  unloading  and  make  no 
special  deninnds  upon  the  worl^er.  The  collar  roil  requires  feeding 
only,  after  which  the  excess  of  stsrch  is  nibbed  out  by  hand.  Except 
on  the  foot- pressure  niHchines,  the  worker  can  bo  seated,  although  it 
is  not  customary  to  see  stools  in  use. 

DKYINQ, 

Articles  starched  with  hot  starch  require  drjing  and  dampening  be- 
fore they  are  ironwl.  With  cold  starch  the  drv'ing  and  dampening  pro- 
cesses are  eliminated.  There  are  two  methods  of  drying  in  common  use, 
the  "dry  room"  and  the  vacuum  drier.     The  "dry  room"  consiats  of 
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compartments  heated  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  into  which  the 
starched  articles  are  taken,  either  on  movable  racks  or  on  conveyors. 
When  the  racks  are  used  women  hang  up  the  articles  on  the  racks  and 
remove  them.  In  some  cases  they  wheel  the  racks  in  and  out  of  the 
dry  room,  but  usually  this  heavier  work  is  done  by  men.  With  the 
conveyor  system  the  work  of  hanging  up  the  articles  is  done  by  women, 
the  removal  being  effected  by  automatic  device. 

If  the  dry  room  is  properly  compartmented  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere is  not  excessively  hot  and  the  humidity  is  low.  When  the 
racks  are  pushed  into  the  compartments  or  drawn  out  a  wave  of  heat 
comes  out  of  the  opening.  The  vacuum  drier  gives  off  considerable 
heat  and  needs  to  be  very  carefully  placed  or  else  connected  up  with 
a  good  exhaust  system.  A  row  of  vacuum  driers  in  one  laundry  placed 
on  the  north  side  next  the  windows,  with  the  prevailing  wind  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction,  does  not  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
room  noticeably,  but  placed  upon  the  other  side  would  make  the  room 
uncomfortably  hot.  When  located  in  the  center  of  a  room  the  vacuum 
drier  needs  a  large  exhaust  pipe  with  artificial  draught. 

Women  who  hang  collars  or  small  articles  on  conveyors  usually  have 
high  stools  on  which  they  can  sit.  The  handling  of  large  pieces  requires 
constant  moving  and  seating  is  not  practicable, 

DAHPGNINO. 

Dampening  is  a  simple  process  consisting  of  passing  the  articles 
through  a  fine  spray.  Aside  from  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  in  secur- 
ing even  dampening  the  work  makpa  no  demands  of  skill.  As  a  rule 
the  worker  cannot  sit  to  advantage. 

Starching,  drying  and  dampening  are  processes  closeiy  connected. 
Excepting  in  the  largest  establishments  the  workers  change  about  from 
one  to  another.  In  some  plants  the  starching,  drying  and  dampening 
of  collan  is  performed  by  the  girls  who  iron  and  finish  the  collars. 

COLLAR  AND  CUPP  FINISIIINQ. 

When  the  collars  and  cuffs  are  starched,  dried  and  dampened  they 
pass  first  through  the  collar  ironer  and  then  through  a  variety  of 
collar  finishing  machines.  The  collar  ironer  is  similar  to  the  steam 
cylinder  flat-work  ironer.  only  much  smaller.  It  nevertheless  gives  off 
a  considerable  radiation  of  heat  and  should  receive  more  care  in  placing 
than  it  usually  does.  On  the  ordinary  size  collar  ironer  only  one  oper- 
ator is  employed,  who  feeds  the  collars  and  cuffs  between  the  heated 
surface  and  the  padded  rolls,  from  which  they  emprpe  and  drop  into  a 
receiving  basket.  A  large  number  of  collar  ironers  have  an  exposed 
heated  roll  which  gives  off  an  uncomfortable  amount  of  heat.  Heat 
deflectors  are  practicable  for  use  on  this  type  of  machine,  but  are  seldom 
used.    Platforms,  on  which  the  feeders  can  stand,  are  quite  commonly 
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placed  in  front  of  these  ironers,  but  in  a  few  instaaces  operators  were 
observed  working  to  disadvantage  by  not  having  such  platforms. 

From  the  collar  ironers  the  collars  come  ont  perfectly  flat.  The 
collars  then  pass  successively  to  the  seam  dampener— a  narrow,  mois- 
tened, revolving  wheel  which  dampens  the  seam  to  prevent  cracking  when 
the  collar  is  turned — the  saw-edge  finisher,  which  smooths  the  edges — 
and  the  shaper.  Wing-tipped  collars  are  tipped  upon  a  special  machine. 
All  of  these  finishiiig  machines  are  light  in  operation  and  make 
no  special  demands  upon  the  operators.  It  ia  customary  to  find  the  less 
sturdy  girls  in  this  department.  In  much  of  this  work  the  operator 
can  work  to  advantage  sitting. 

MACHINE  IBONING. 

A  large  part  of  the  ironing  of  body  linen  is  done  on  press  machines, 
a  complete  line  of  machines  being  used  on  shirts.  The  shirt  comes 
from  the  starcher  or  dampener  and  passes  first  to  the  cuff  press.  The 
cuffs  are  put  in  place  on  the  padded  bed  of  the  cuff  press,  the  heated 
metal  plate  is  then  clamped  down  upon  the  bed,  released,  the  cuff  re- 
versed, the  plate  again  clamped  down,  and  finally  released.  The  pro- 
cess on  the  yoke  and  neckband  presses  is  similar  excepting  that  on  the 
yoke  press  the  garment  is  not  turned.  In  the  investigation  of  working 
conditions  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  in  Milwaukee  an  ex- 
tensive study  was  made  of  the  amounts  of  pressure  required  in  the 
operation  of  these  machines.  The  average  amount  of  pressure  required 
to  clamp  the  cuff  pres.<!  was  66.6  pounds,  and  37.7  pounds  pressure  was 
required  to  release  the  pr-ess.  The  neckband  and  yoke  presses  required 
respectively  83.3  and  81.7  pounds  to  clamp,  and  55.5  and  44.4  pounds 
to  release.  The  number  of  times  this  pressure  must  be  exerted  depends 
upon  the  number  of  shirts  which  the  operator  is  expected  to  iron. 
Prom  50  to  60  shirts  per  hour  is  a  fair  number,  although  in  individual 
laundries  as  many  as  90  or  more  per  hour  was  reported  as  the  num- 
ber which  the  operator  was  expected  to  do,  or  was  doing.  While  the 
exertion  of  60  or  even  80  pounds  pressure  does  not  appear  excessive 
when  tried  for  a  short  time  the  continual  strain  of  exerting  this  pres- 
sure or  throwing  the  weiglit  of  the  body  back  and  forth,  is  exhausting. 
In  the  opinion  of  physicians  who  have  studied  the  qiiestion  from  the 
viewpoint  of  oeenpational  disease  this  exertion  of  pressure  frequently 
lends  to  pelvic  trouble  and  other  disorders. 

In  addition  to  the  fatigue  eaused  by  the  exertion  of  this  pressure 
the  "jar"  of  elamping  and  releasing  has  an  exhausting  effect  physically 
and  nerviiiisly.  In  practically  every  establishment  covered  in  this  in- 
vestigation tlie  regulation  of  the  amount  of  pressure  was  left  to  the 
.iiidgmeut  of  the  operator.  The  superintendents  frequently  said  that 
the  women  nd.jii.sted  the  presK  to  require  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
pressure,  having  the  idea  that  a  better  finish  could  be  thus  secured. 
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Id  only  a  few  laundries  did  there  aeem  to  be  intelligent  instruction 
<m  the  part  of  the  management  as  to  the  amount  of  pressure  required. 

In  five  of  the  84  laundries  investigated  pneumatic  pressure  was  used, 
By  means  of  this  pneumatic  pressure  a  slight  tap  with  the  foot  has  the 
same  effect  as  the  exertion  of  the  60  or  80  pounds  pressure  on  the  or- 
dinary press.  In  the  plants  where  it  is  used  the  operators  and  the 
management  unanimously  advocate  the  use  of  pneumatic  devices.  The 
saperintendents  reported  that  the  women  did  more  and  better  work 
since  the  installation  of  the  devices  and  the  operators  said  that  the  dif- 
ference in  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day  was  most  decided.  In  one 
laundry  pneumatic  pressure  devices  were  removed  after  being  installed 
and  tried  for  a  short  time,  but  the  foreman  stated  that  the  installation 
bad  been  incorrectly  done,  the  amount  of  pressure  coming  from  the  air 
compressor  being  several  times  too  great;  Objections  to  the  use  of 
pneumatic  devices  seem  to  come  from  sources  such  as  this. 

Prom  the  cuff,  neckband  and  yoke  presses  the  shirt  passes  to  the 
bosom  or  shirt  press.  This  press  has  a  bed  larger  than  that  of  the 
cuff,  neckband  and  yoke  presses,  over  which  the  bosom  of  the  shirt  is 
adjusted,  fastened  in  place,  and  then  swun?  under  the  heated  metal 
ironing  surface.  Hand  levers  are  used  on  some  presses  and  foot  levers 
on  others,  but  no  large  amount  of  esertion  is  required,  as  hydraulic 
pressure  is  used  in  clamping  the  press  in  place.  The  proper  adjusting; 
of  the  shirt  on  the  bosom  press  requires  much  care  .as  upon  this  depend^ 
largely  the  appearance  of  the  finished  garment,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
highest  paid  processes  in  the  laundry. 

From  the  shirt  press  the  garment  is  taken  to  the  body  and  sleeve 
ironers.  The  common  type  of  body  ironer  consists  of  a  metal  cylinder' 
heated,  usually  by  gas,  and  a  lower,  smaller  cylinder,  which  is  padded 
and  over  which  the  garment  is  placed.  By  means  of  a  treadle  the  two 
cylinders  are  brought  into  contact  and  pressure  must  be  exerted  to  main- 
tain the  contact.  On  one-treadle  machines  the  padded  roll  revolves  in 
one  way  only  and  to  change  the  position  of  the  garment  the  pressure 
must  be  lessened,  the  rolls  separated,  and  the  garment  then  adjusted. 
The  two-treadle  machine  permits  of  reversing  the  direction  of  the  padded 
roll.  For  some  kinds  of  work  the  one-treadle  machine  is  well  adapted, 
but  where  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  a  garment  more  than  once  the  two- 
treadle  machine  is  more  desirable.  The  sleeve  ironer  is  similar  to  the 
body  ironer  but  smaller,  being  12  to  18  inches  in  length,  while  the 
body  ironer  is  30  to  36  inches  long.  In  operating,  the  one- 
treadle  ironer  requires  the  use  of  one  foot  on  the  treadle,  con.stantly 
applying  and  relaxing  pressure.  This  induces  a  treading  motion  with 
the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body  which  sometimes  appears  to  lead  to 
internal  disorders.  The  difficulty  of  operation  can  be  greatly  lessened 
by  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  treadles  in  height  from  the  floor  and 
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range  o£  operation,  and  by  providing  the  operator  with  a  platform  of 
the  right  height  so  that  her  movement  will  be  a  pressure  downwards  in- 
stead of  a  matter  of  lifting  one  foot  ten  or  more  inches  from  the  floor 
and  then  exerting  pressure  from  this  disadvantageous  position.  On  a 
one-treadle  machine  it  would  be  possible  for  the  operator  to  use  either 
foot  and  to  change  about,  but  operators  become  accustomed  to  using  one 
foot  exclusively  and  dg  not  reverse. 

On  one  type  of  two-treadle  machine  the  operator  exerts  pressure  with 
one  foot  constantly  and  also  with  the  other  foot  when  operating  the 
reverse.  This  calls  for  a  careful  balance  to  maintain  equilibrium.  On 
the  other  type  of  machine  pressure  is  removed  from  the  pressure  treadle 
before  the  reverse  is  applied,  requiring  an  entire  shifting  of  the  weight 
of  the  body.  On  practically  all  body  ironers  platforms  are  provided,  but 
Buffleient  care  is  not  always  used  to  have  these  platforms  of  the  right 
height. 

Pneumatic  devices  can  be  applied  to  the  body  ironers,  and  are  in  use 
in  several  plants.  By  the  use  of  the  pneumatic  device  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  operator  to  exert  more  than  a  tapping  pressure  to  make  contact, 
aud  the  machine  can  be  operated  from  a  sitting  position. 

"While  the  common  type  of  body  ironer  consists  of  the  padded  roll  and 


the  Kii.s-hrafi'd  mil,  an  incrfaslng  number  of  shoe  machines  are  being 
used.  The  shoe  machine  is  hoated  by  gas,  steam  or  electricity.  The  heat 
given  cO"  by  the  slioc  machine  is  le-is  and  the  danger  of  having  the  fingers 
drawn  lietHf-cn  the  revolving  rolls  i.s  eliminated. 
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A  large  amount  of  heat  is  radiated  from  a  body  ironer.  la  the  Mil- 
waukee iDvestigation  the  temperature  range  was  found  to  be  as  much  as 
15  degrees  higher  in  the  working  zone  than  in  the  general  room.  Heat 
deflectors  are  being  used  on  about  half  of  the  body  ironars  observed  lu 
the  present  investigation,  but  the  majority  of  these  deflectors  are  not 
effective.  The  eommoD  type  of  heat  deflector  consists  of  a  metal  shield, 
semicylindrical  in  shape,  which  is  placed  over  the  heated  roll.  Thia 
shield  is  sometimes  lined  with  asbestos  but  in  many  instances  where  the 
asbestos  had  come  off  it  had  not  been  replaced.  As  the  shield  comes 
between  the  face  of  the  operator  and  the  heated  roll  it  serves  as  some 
protection.  The  shield  can  not  be  placed  too  far  down  towards  the 
operator's  hands  without  danger  of  accident.  This  type  of  shield  at 
best  diverts  the  heat  from  the  operator's  head  but  does  not  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  Often  some  other  worker  at  the  rear  of  the 
body  ironer  receives  this  diverted  heat  directly.  The  only  effective  de- 
flector is  accompanied  by  an  exhaust  device,  such  as  in  the  illustration. 
With  this  device  a  properly  bnilt  mutal  hood,  asbestos  covered,  is 
fastened  above  the  heated  roll.  Out  of  thia  hood  leads  a  four-inch 
exhaust  pipe.  The  exhaustion  of  the  heated  air  is  increased  by  the 
operation  of  a  fan.  In  the  plant  where  thia  type  of  heat  deflector  is 
in  use  ten  body  ironcrs  are  placed  in  a  room  only  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  them.  The  natural  ventilation  of  the  room  is  excellent  but 
it  would  be  entirely  inadertuate  to  insure  comfort  to  the  workers  unless 
a  highly  effective  exhaust  system  were  used.  With  the  ten  machines 
in  operation  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  not  noticeably  higher 
than  that  of  the  outside  atmosphere. 


When  the  sleeves  and  body  of  the  shirt  have  Ik'cii  ironed  the  garment 
is  passed  to  the  finisher,  who  goes  over  with  a  hand  iron  any  places  that 
may  have  been  neglected  or  omitted.  The  shirt  is  then  folded  by  a 
folder  and  passed  to  the  distributing  room. 

Conveyors  of  different  types  are  used  between  the  various  presses  in 
some  establishments.  Their  use  reduces  confusion  and  unnecessary 
steps. 

The  man's  shirt  is  well  standardized  and  the  various  presses  can  bo 
used  to  iron  each  part  of  the  garment.  With  women's  wear  the  sub- 
division of  process  can  not  be  nceomplished.  Certain  garments  can  be 
ironed  on  the  body  ironer  and  the  skirt  press,  but  the  targost  part  of 
Ihe  work  must  be  done  with  the  hand  iron. 

The  skirt  or  universal  press  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  list  of  presses 
and  is  to  be  found  in  eomparalively  few  laundries.  It  is  a  modiflcation 
of  the  skirt  pre.ss  used  by  tailors  and  dr>-  cleaners.  In  operation  it  is 
similar  to  the  cuff,  yoke  and  neckband  presses  but  it  has  a  flut  in  place  of 
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a  shaped  surface.  In  addition  to  the  foot-treadle  the  metal  cover  has  a 
handle,  balanced  at  the  back  by  a  weight.  No  foot  pressure  tests  were 
made  of  this  machine,  but  in  operation  it  seems  to  demand  a  much 
greater  amount  of  pressure  than  any  of  the  small  presses. 

The  class  of  work  done  on  the  universal  is  what  is  otherwise  done  by 
the  body  iron,  jumbo  or  other  flat  irons.  Its  operation  requires  little 
skill. 

HAND   mONINa, 

Women's  and  children's  garments  and  miscellaQeous  pieces  which 
can  not  be  ironed  on  machines  are  finished  by  the  use  of  hand  irons 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  ordinary  household.  In  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Fresno,  Stockton  and  San  Jose  the  most  modern  plants  use 
electricity  for  heating  the  hand  irons,  but  in  the  smaller  establishments 
gas  is  commonly  used.  In  the  southern  section  electricity  is  used  in 
practically  all  establishments.  The  use  of  electricity  adds  materially  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  worker  hy  eliminating  the  necessity 
of  walking  back  and  forth  at  frequent  intervals  to  change  irons,  it  re- 
moves the  chance  of  soiling  the  article  by  carbon  deposit  on  the  iron 
from  the  gas  flame,  and  it  materially  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
working  zone.  The  seven-  or  eight-pound  iron  is  the  one  most  commonly 
used,  although  some  weighing  nine  or  ten  pounds  are  also  used.  Men 
ironers  as  a  rule  use  heavier  irons.  Many  laundries  have  only  one  size 
of  iron  but  others  have  more  than  one  size  so  that  the  worker  can 
express  some  choice  in  the  matter.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  hand 
irons  the  ma.iority  of  establishments  have  jumbo  irons,  which  are  similar 
to  hand  irons  only  much  heavier.  These  weigh  from  15  to  30  pounds. 
The  heaviest  ones  have  one  handle  at  the  back  and  also  one  on  the  "nose" 
of  the  iron  to  permit  the  operator  to  use  both  hands  in  steering  the  iron 
over  the  article.  In  some  laundries  certain  women  work  the  jumhoa 
constantly  and  in  otbor  plants  the  jumbos  are  used  intermittently  by 
the  hand  ironers,  as  they  may  have  articles  which  can  be  ironed  more 
fiiiickly  with  the  big  iron.  There  is  considerable  question  about  possible 
strain  from  the  use  of  the  jumbo  iron.  Some  of  the  women  operating 
them  complain  seriously  of  specific  bad  effects  as  well  as  general  over- 
fatigue. Properly  used,  the  jumbo  iron  should  nol  be  lifted  at  all.  The 
stand  upon  which  it  rests  when  not  being  operated  should  be  of  an  even 
height  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  iron  oflf  and  on  to  the  stand. 
This  provision  is  not  always  made. 

The  hand  ironcr  is  usnnlty  given  the  space  nearest  the  windows  to 
insure  most  careful  work.  An  cqunl  amount  of  care  is  not  given  to 
some  other  poinls.  It  is  not  nncotiimon  to  see  nonadjustahle  ironii^ 
hoards,  which  means  that  women  of  varying  heights  must  all  work  at 
one  level.  If  the  heiu-ht  is  correct  for  the  normal  woman  the  unusually 
tall  woman  must  stoop  over  unneees.sarily  and  the  short  woman  reach  up 
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HQd  work  at  an  added  expenditure  of  effort.  Where  the  boards  are  ad- 
ji'stable  the  heights  are  not  always  arranged  efficiently.  Women  in  their 
homes  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  along  with  makeahift  appliances 
and  they  transfer  this  custom  to  their  work.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
willing  to  make  adjustments  for  the  convenience  of  the  workers.  The 
management  must  take  the  initiative.  Hand  ironers  are  occasionally 
seen  working  from  baskets  of  dampened  articles  which  are  placed  flat  on 
the  floor.  As  the  woman  approaches  the  bottom  of  the  basket  she  has  to 
stoop  nearly  to  the  floor  to  get  each  piece  in  turn.  The  basket  can  very 
easily  be  placed  upon  a  stand  so  that  this  stooping  is  eliminated. 

miscelijAneous  occupations. 

Every  laundry  has  to  have  someone  to  do  mending  and  repairing.  In 
a  large  plant  this  becomes  a  fair-sized  department.  The  stocking 
darners  work  on  power-driven  sewing  machines  equipped  with  darning 
attachments.  Ordinary  mending  is  done  on  power  machines  and  buttons 
are  usually  attached  with  the  button-sewing  attachment.  Towel-supply 
laundries  hem  and  mark  tbeir  linen,  and  this  requires  the  services  of 
additional  machine  operators. 

Socks,  flannels  and  curtains  are  frequently  ironed  by  means  of  special 
appliances  bat  none  of  these  appliances  make  any  special  demands  upon 
the  worker. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

When  the  linen  has  passed  through  the  laundering  processes  it  reaches 
the  distributing  room,  where  the  various  articles  in  the  bundle  are 
assembled  and  checked  against  the  list  made  by  the  marker.  This  is 
clean  but  exacting  work,  and  proficiency  demands  experience.  There 
are  two  systems  of  distribution  in  use,  the  "Eastern,"  and  "Western." 
The  Western  calls  for  a  greater  amount  of  experience  than  the  Eastern, 
which,  by  subdivision  of  work,  minimizes  the  amount  of  experience 
i-equired.     The  Western  is  the  system  in  general  use. 

Markers  are  sometimes  also  employed  as  distributors,  working  the 
lirst  part  of  the  week  in  the  marking  department  and  the  end  of  the 
week  in  the  distribution. 

CALL  OPPICE  AGENTS. 

Properly  speaking,  the  office  agents  do  not  belong  in  the  list  of 
laundry  occupations.  Tliey  are  employed  by  the  laundries,  however, 
and  form  a  sufficiently  large  group  to  receive  mention, 

Oflice  agents  are  to  be  found  only  in  Los  Angeles,  in  which  city  there 
were  227  employed.  These  ageneie.s  are  located  in  little  offices,  often 
liny  structures  placed  between  buildings,  situated  in  the  hotel  and  room- 
ing house  districts.     They  eater  mainly  to  men's  trade.     The  bundles 
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received  are  small,  averaging  probably  less  than  forty  cents.  The 
general  rate  of  pay  of  the  agents  is  five  dollars  a  week  and  commission, 
the  commissiOH  in  some  instances  being  paid  on  all  work  received  and  in 
others  on  all  work  received  in  excess  of  a  certain  sum.  An  ofBce  taking 
in  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  work  a  week  is  considered  a  fair  agency. 
Thirty  dollars'  worth  of  work  a  week  in  bundles  averaging  forty  cents 
would  mean  that  the  agent's  work  for  the  week  would  consist  of  taking 
in,  listing  and  handing  out  seventy-five  bundles.  This  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  one  day's  work  spread  over  a  week's  time. 

Aa  a  business  proposition  the  laundry  that  pays  five  dollars  salary'  to 
collect  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  work,  in  addition  to  paying  the  rent  of 
an  office  and  the  cost  of  collecting  the  work  from  the  office  and  delivering 
it,  is  undoubtedly  paying  more  than  the  business  justifies.  The  solution 
of  the  agency  problem  must  come  either  through  reducing  the  number 
of  these  agencies  until  the  amount  of  business  will  justify  their  existence, 
or  in  utilizing  the  time  of  the  women.  At  present  the  women  spen^ 
their  time  in  light  sewing  or  fancy  work  for  themselves,  in  reading 
or  in  mere  idleness.  The  laundries  have  endeavored  to  discover  some 
form  of  light  manufacture  which  the  women  could  do  in  their  idle  time 
and  are  now  trying  to  find  the  solution  to  the  problem  in  this  direction. 
If  half  the  time  of  two  hundred  women  were  used,  however,  it  would 
represent  a  very  considerable  manufacturing  business. 

These  officp.s  with  agents  who  do  nothing  else  are  maintained  in 
addition  to  numerous  agencies  located  iu  barber  shops,  cigar  stands,  drug 
stores  and  other  places  where  the  exclusive  servieea  of  an  agent  are  not 
involved.  That  most  of  the  oflice  agencj-  work  could  be  handled  through 
this  other  type  of  ani'ncy,  as  is  customary-  in  other  cities,  seems  probable, 

SANITARY    CONDITIONS. 

Prai'tically  all  cities  restrict  laundries  to  certain  districts  known  as 
"industrial  zones."  These  zones  are  away  from  the  residence  districts 
and  fre<|uently  not  on  general  avenues  of  traffic,  consequently  buildings 
are  used  or  erected  for  laundries  without  the  incentive  of  advertising 
which  a  "model"  plant  gains  when  in  a  location  under  the  observation 
of  the  eonsmning  public.  The  general  standard  of  laundry  buildings 
is  very  fair,  however,  and  the  plants  built  recently  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  general  great  advance  in  the  type  of  industrial  buildings. 

Natural  ventilation  in  a  hnilt-np  district  is  limited,  and  in  an  industry 
whose  processes  generate  heat  and  consume  atmosphere  careful  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  subject  of  ventilation.  On  ground  floors  and 
semi-liascmcnts  this  npp<l  i.i  particularly  great.  The  requirements  of 
special  ventilation  in  the  wasliinsr,  flat-work  ironing  and  body-ironing 
departments  hws  been  indicntcd  under  tlie  general  conditions  of  this 
occupation. 
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Ligliting  in  lauiidrieti  is  aluiust  always  excellent  on  account  of  the 
uecessity  of  turning  out  presentable  work. 

The  flooring  in  tbe  flat-work  ironing  departments  is  usually  of  wood, 
but  occasionally  of  cement.  The  feeders  commonly  stand  upon  wooden 
platforms,  which  protect  their  feet  from  the  cold  and  the  unyielding 
surface.  Tbe  shakers  and  folders  have  no  platforms.  Strips  of  battle- 
ship linoleum  or  carpet  are  sometimes  used  by  those  who  work  on  cement 
floors  and  some  provision  of  this  sort  should  always  be  made.  In  the 
other  departments  wooden  floors  are  almost  always  found,  although 
in  a  few  instances  hand  ironera  and  other  women  who  stand  upon  their 
feet  all  day  were  found  working  on  cement  floors  with  no  protection. 

Acconunodatious  for  tbe  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  employees 
have  not  been  so  well  developed  in  the  laundry  industry  as  in  some  other 
industries.    Lavatory  facilities  as  a  whole  are  entirely  inadequate,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 
Kiuabu  at  otabUibmeDti  what  women  uw  gtntral  tuba JS 
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In  67  of  the  84  plants  soap  is  provided,  no  soap  being  provided  in  17 
establishments.  Towels  are  provided  in  only  13  laundries,  in  the  remain- 
ing 71  the  women  using  their  aprons  for  this  purpose.  The  general 
standard  of  the  facilities  furnished  is  not  high. 

In  25  laundries  separate  dressing  rooms  are  provided  where  the  women 
can  change  their  clothes.  In  other  establishments  the  women  make  any 
necessary  changes  in  the  toilet  rooms,  which  in  some  plants  are  large 
and  airy  and  in  others  quite  congested.  Lockers  are  to  be  found  in 
seven  plants  only,  the  majority  of  these  lockers  being  of  the  open  variety 
which  offer  limited  security  for  the  articles  left  in  them.  Money  and 
handbags  are  frequently  left  in  the  general  establishment  ofilce  for  safe- 
keeping. For  an  industry  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  women  must 
change  their  clothing  these  accommodations  are  inadequate.  Prom 
the  viewpoint  of  cleanliness  it  is  advisable  to  provide  means  for  the 
women  to  leave  their  aprons,  at  least,  in  the  plant  so  that  no  household 
uncteanliness  may  come  in  contact  with  the  linen. 

In  addition  to  the  dressing  rooms  enumerated  three  laundries  have 
equipped  rest  rooms  for  the  comfort  of  the  women.  In  several  plants 
benches  have  been  put  into  the  dressing  rooms,  furnishing  a  place  where 
a  woman  can  lie  down  if  she  feels  the  necessity.  Much  more  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  in  this  respect.    Especially  in  the  siunmer  it  is 
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□ot  uncommon  fur  wumen  to  experience  faintness,  if  uot  actually  to 
faint,  from  the  heat.  Where  no  accommodations  exist  the  woman  is 
simply  laid  upon  the  floor  and  worked  over,  or  sent  home  or  to  the  office 
of  some  phj'sii'ian.  Aside  from  these  cases  of  extreme  necessity  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  rest  for  a  short  time  is  a  matter  of  great 
benefit  to  a  woman. 

Toilet  accommodations  in  laundry  establishments  are  of  a  fair 
standard  in  quality.  The  nnmbera  provided  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: 

Niimbft  [.I  cBUIillnhtntnls  proridinK  tulkl  fadtltiM  In  tha  ratio  ol: 


The  standard  required  in  the  canning  industry  by  the  Industrial 
Welfare  (Commission  is  one  toilet  to  20  women  or  major  fraction.  In  80 
of  the  establishments  doors  were  provided  for  the  toilet  compartments 
and  in  nil  instances  partitions  were  put  up  between  compartments. 

Regular  lum-h  looms  are  provided  in  eight  of  the  laundries  covered. 
In  one  plant  a  eat'uteria  was  conducted  where  the  employees  could  obtain 
hot,  nciirishing  tcod  at  minimum  cost.  In  three  plants  tea,  coffee  or 
chocolate  were  provided  free  of  cost  to  the  workers,  and  several  others 
reported  the  serving  of  free  iee  cream  occasionally  during  particularly 
hot  weather.  In  the  plants  where  these  special  efforts  are  made  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  workers  the  unanimous  report  is  that  the  returns  in 
efficiency  and  good  will  are  more  than  worth  the  cost.  Some  provision 
should  be  made  in  laundries  so  that  the  workers  can  obtain  hot  lunches. 
The  physical  strain  of  the  work  demands  much  of  the  worker,  and  a  cold 
lunch  -offers  limited  comfort  at  noon,  particularly  in  winter.  Lunch 
places  arc  sometimes  located  near  the  establishments,  but  unless  clcee 
at  hand  the  women  will  not  patronize  them.  Hand  ironers  who  use 
gas  irons  and  other  workers  in  the  finishing  department  frequently 
use  the  gas  stoves  to  heat  up  tea  or  coffee  at  noon,  but  such  appliances 
are  not  available  in  all  plants  nor  for  all  women  in  the  plants  where 
they  are  to  be  found. 

ORIENTAL    LAUNDRIES. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  information  secured  from  the  ordinary 
steam  laundries  inspection  was  made  of  nearly  forty  oriental  laundries. 
In  some  sections  of  the  state  these  laundries  compete  seriously  with 
the  American  laundries. 

While  both  specialize  as  hand  laundries,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
laundries  are  distinctly  different  types  of  establishments.  The  Chinese 
laundry  remains  a  hand  laimdry  and  does  not  differ  in  method  from 
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the  laundry  processes  as  cundiietecl  in  the  ordinary  household.  The 
clothes  are  washed  by  hand  in  large  tubs,  scrubbed  on  rubbing  boards, 
boiled  in  large  vats,  hiing  out  to  dry  on  liues  in  the  back  yard  or  on 
the  roof,  and  ironed  by  band.  This  work  is  done  entirely  by  Chinamen, 
no  women  being  seen  in  any  of  the  establishments. 

The  general  standards  of  sanitation  are  lower  than  in  American 
laundries.  The  Chinamen  cook  and  eat  in  the  work  rooms,  and  sleep 
in  the  establishment,  sometimes  in  the  same  rooms.  The  objectionable 
practice  of  sprinkling  the  garments  by  ejection  of  water  from  the 
mouth  has  been  eliminated  in  favor  of  spray  cans  into  which  the 
operator  blows  at  one  end  and  spray  comes  out  the  other  end.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  infection  from  the 
mouth  to  the  water  in  the  can  and  thence  to  the  garments.  This 
method  of  sprinkling  is  generally  used  in  Japanese  laundries  as  well. 
The  Chinese  laundries  were  usually  found  very  clean,  but  in  several 
instances  the  stables  were  close  to  the  house — in  one  instance  under 
the  same  roof — and  the  laundries  objectionably  full  of  stable  flies. 

The  Japanese  laundryman  differs  from  the  Chinese  in  that  he  avails 
himself  as  far  as  possible  of  mechanical  appliances.  Practically  all 
the  Japanese  laundries  wash  the  linen  in  washing  machines,  extract 
the  water  in  mechanical  extractors,  and  have  small  mangles  for  all 
Jlat-work  ironing.  This  is  usually  the  extent  of  machinery  and  it  is 
almost  always  of  small  size  and  not  efHcientty  operated.  The  laundry 
machinery  companies  do  not  extend  credit  to  orientals  and  their 
machinery  is  usually  purchased  second  hand.  Collars  are  generally 
sent  to  American  laundries,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through 
lodging  houses.  In  Los  Angeles  a  central  Japanese  plant  washes 
wholesale  and  finishes  collars  for  a  large  number  of  small  laundries. 

Women  are  commonly  employed  as  ironers  in  the  Japanese  laundries, 
sometimes  only  the  wives  of  the  men  employed,  sometimes  others,  and 
in,  some  instances  white  women.  In  the  few  laimdries  having  large 
Hat-work  ironers  American  women  were  employed,  the  usual  rate  of 
pay  being  below  the  standard  of  the  steam  laundries. 

The  general  standard  of  sanitation  is  lower  than  in  Chinese 
laundries.  The  Japanese  family  usually  eats  and  sleeps  in  the  work 
room,  and  the  beds  are  commonly  used  as  tables  on  which  the  clothes 
are  placed.  In  two  eases  the  inspector  found  the  garments  deposited 
on  beds  which  had  not  been  made  up. 

FRENCH    LAUNDRIES. 
'  In  San  Francisco  particularly,  and  more  or  less  in  other  communities, 
the  French  laundry  is  a  serious  competitor  of  the  American  steam 
lanndry.    While  the  small  French  laundry  is  a  hand  laundry  the  large 
ones  are.  equipped  with  a  full  line  of  power  machinery,  and  compete 
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uot  only  for  liuusehold  work  but  also  for  the  liotel  trade.  Data  were 
obtained  from  the  largost  French  laundries  and  are  incorporated  in 
the  tables  of  this  report.  The  wages  do  not  differ  particularly  from 
the  scale  paid  in  American  laundries. 

Originally  the  French  laundry  was  a  family  affair,  and  the  workers 
were  all  French  people,  mainly  coming  from  the  same  districts.  The 
employees,  both  men  and  women,  lived  in  the  establishment  and  were 
employed  on  a  monthly  basis.  This  system  prevails  now  in  the  sroaUer 
establishments,  but  in  the  larger  plants  the  day  worker  is  supersedinf 
the  worker  who  "lived  in."  Italians,  Austrlans  and  other  nation- 
alities have  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  workers  and  the  family  spirit 
and  customs  are  breaking  up.  Lunch  is  usually  served  to  the 
(employees,  and  this  in  many  plants  is  the  only  remaining  characteristic 
of  the  family  nature  of  the  industry. 

ORGANtZATION.  IN   THE   INDUSTRY. 

In  regard  to  both  employers  and  workers  the  laundry  industry  is 
only  partially  oi^anized.  The  state  association  and  local  associations 
embrace  most  of  the  establishments  of  any  size,  but  these  associations 
are  not  so  strong  or  united  in  action  as  they  might  be.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  employers  has  done  much  to  standardize  rates,  to  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  to  protect  credits  and  to  elim- 
inate ruinous  discounting.  The  attempts  to  standardize  prices  for 
the  different  classes  of  work  have  not  been  very  successful  and  dis- 
counting below  agreed  prices  is  commonly  charged.  Very  important 
work  in  cost  accounting  has  been  done  recently  in  some  establishments 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  information  will  strengthen  the  associa- 
tions' plans  of  standard  prices.  The  practice  of  discounting  and 
"stealing"  business  has  had  a  most  disorganizing  effect  upon  the 
industry.    The  "stealing"  of  employees  is  also  frequently  charged. 

Among  the  workers  the  power  laundries  of  San  Francisco  are 
completely  organized.  Fresno,  Stockton  and  San  Jose  are  partly 
organized  and  the  union  scale  of  wages  is  fairly  standard  in  all  the 
establishments  in  those  cities.  Oakland  is  practically  unorganized 
and  the  southern  cities  are  entirely  so.  Organization  of  the  workers  is 
shown  by  the  tables  of  rates  and  earnings  to  be  accompanied  by  higher 
wages  and  a  greater  steadiness  of  employment. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF    MINORS. 

In  the  laundries  covered  in  the  present  investigation  less  than  forty 
minors  (persons  under  18  years  of  age)  were  cheeked  on  the  pay  roll 
data  obtained.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  minors  recorded  is 
not  complete,  as  few  of  the  laundries  maintain  registers  of  the  agea 
of  all  workers.     However,  the  laundry  industry  is  not  one  in  which 
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persons  of  immature  physical  development  can  be  employed.  For  the 
purposes  of  wage  inquiry,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  minor  girls  were 
employed  at  the  same  tasks  and  at  the  same  rates  of  pay  as  adolt 
women,  and  if  more  minors  exist  in  the  industry  than  were  recorded 
it  is  for  the  very  fact  that  no  distinction  was  made  in  their  work  and 
pay.  The  few  minor  boys  recorded  received  lower  wages  than  boys 
over  18  years  of  age,  partly  because  of  the  limitation  of  their  hours. 
The  records  of  minors  are  included  in  the  general  tables. 

In  the  Federal  Cenaus  of  Power  Laundries  made  in  1914*  there 
appear  in  the  entire  state  only  two  male  and  two  female  employees 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

REGULARITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
The  laundry  industry  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  seasonal  industry, 
and  irregularity  of  employment  a  consequent  feature.  However,  the 
statistical  survey  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry 
month  by  month  demonstrates  that  the  industry  is  more  regular  in 
ita  demands  for  labor  than  almost  any  other  industry.  In  the  Federitl 
Censns  of  Power  Laundries  made  in  1914  the  number  of  persons 
fngaged  in  the  industry  on  the  15th  of  each  month  was  compiled. 
For  the  country  at  large  the  variation  between  the  number  employed 
during  tlie  maximum  month  and  the  number  employed  during  the 
minimum  month  was  less  than  5  per  cent.  For  California,  the 
variation  between  the  number  employed  in  June,  the  minimum  month, 
ADd  the  number  employed  in  August,  the  maximum  month,  was  only 
2.5  per  cent.  The  number  employed  and  the  variation  from  the 
maximum,  month  by  month,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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While  Table  I  shows  a  masimum  variation  of  only  2.5  per  cent  for  the 
state,  it  is  probable  that  the  variation  would  be  greater  in  some  cities. 
We  have  w later  resorts  and  summer  resorts  which  make  special 
demands,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  these  resorts  are  close  to  the 
large  cities  and  transportation  facilities  bring  their  work  into  the 
established  laundries.  In  several  instances  localities  having  a  heavy 
season  have  been  able  by  special  effort  to  secure  business  during  the 
off  season,  which  keeps  the  establishments  working  at  regular  capacity 
the  year  round.  The  direct  and  indirect  advantages  of  regularizing 
the  labor  demand  justifies  the  added  cost  of  transportation.  With 
this  variation  for  the  state  of  only  2.5  per  cent  in  the  demand  for 
labor  during  tlie  year  the  laundry  industry  ■  should  provide  regular 
employment  for  the  workers  in  the  industry.  Irregularity  of  employ- 
ment is  a  serious  hardship  to  the  worker,  and  the  training  of  new  help 
is  a  great  expeuse  to  the  industry.  The  organization  of  the  labor 
market  tbrough  the  state  and  local  free  employment  bureaus  offers 
a  means  of  shifting  trained  workers  to  those  localities  having  seasonal 
fluctuations. 

In  tills  connection  the  records  of  actual  employment  in  the  estab- 
lishments ill  vest!  gated,  I'overlug  the  four  weeks  of  January,  arc 
indicative  of  waste  to  both  the  employers  and  employees.  During 
those  four  weeks  a  total  of  4,328  women  were  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishments from  whl{-h  data  were  obtained.  Of  this  niunber  325  women 
worked  one  week  oqly,  270  worked  two  weeks  only  and  296  worked 
three  weeks  only,  leaving  3,437  or  79.5  per  cent  who  were  employed 
the  straight  four  weeks.  These  women  who  worked  less  than  four 
weeks  were  apparently  either  quitting  or  beginning  and  few  of  them 
seemed  to  be  working  as  "extras."  The  men  showed  a  better  per- 
centage of  straight  work,  the  average  for  the  state  being  83.7  per  cent 
working  the  four  weeks.  The  irregularity  varies  both  by  cities  and 
occupations.  In  San  Francisco  80.7  per  cent  of  the  women  and  86.3 
per  cfnt  of  the  men  worked  the  four  weeks  straight;  Los  Angeles,  76,4 
per  cent  of  the  women,  and  77.0  per  cent  of  the  men;  Oakland,  85.6  per 
cent  of  the  women,  and  91.6  per  lent  of  the  men ;  Fresno,  Stockton  and 
San  Jose,  86.6  per  eeut  of  the  women,  and  85.5  per  cent  of  the  men; 
Pasadfna,  80.1  per  cent  of  the  women,  and  88.9  per  cent  of  the  men; 
Coltcn.  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino,  70,8  per  cent  of  the  women, 
and  80.7  per  cent  of  the  men.  By  occupations  shakers  and  miscel- 
laneous help  (women)  showed  an  average  less  than  70  per  cent  and 
the  mangle  girls  and  markers  and  distributers  less  than  80  per  cent, 
the  average  for  markers  and  distribnters  being  brought  down  by  the 
Ijos  Angeles  figures.  The  office  agencies  in  Los  Angeles  also  fell  below 
the  80  per  cent  mark.     AVith  these  exceptions,  all  other  occupations 
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had  &Q  average  above  80  per  cent.  Of  the  mea's  occupations,  shakers 
fell  below  70  per  cent,  all  other;]  being  above  80  per  cent.  Tables  of 
variations  by  cities  and  occupations  for  men  and  women  are  given 
below,  the  piecework  being  separated  from  the  time-work. 
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In  an  industry  whose  individual  occupations  have  become  standard- 
ized a  certain  amount  of  shifting  within  the  industry  can  be 
accomplished  without  causing  excessive  loss  to  the  workers  through 
unemployment  nor  great  loss  to  the  establishments  through  infScieney. 
This  calls  for  the  existence  of  a  central  labor  exchange  for  the  industry, 
a  feature  provided  by  the  strong  oi^anieation  of  the  union  in  San 
Francisco.  It  might  be  possible  to  develop  a  central  labor  exchange 
for  the  industry  through  the  employers'  associations  or  in  connection 
with  the  public  employment  bureaus,  but  practical  monopoly  is 
necessary  to  effective  administration. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  tables  showing  the  shifting  within 
establishments  as  indicated  by  the  pay  roll  data  of  the  four  weeks  in 
January,  the  following  tables  should  be  studied  showing  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  industry  who  have  been  in  the 
industry  leas  than  one  year. 

In  San  Francisco,  of  the  1,253  women  reported,  only  35,  or  2.8  per 
cent,  had  been  in  the  industry  less  than  one  year;  in  Los  Angeles, 
756  out  of  1.985,  or  38.1  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  industrj'  less  than 
one  year;  in  Oakland,  37  out  of  513,  or  7.2  per  cent;  in  Fresno, 
Stockton  and  San  Jose,  63  out  of  277,  or  22.8  per  cent ;  in  Pasadena, 
29  out  of  180,  or  16.1  per  cent;  and  in  Colton,  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino,  33  out  of  120,  or  27.5  per  cent. 

As  the  industry  has  shown  comparatively  little  expansion,  these 
beginners  do  not  represent  an  increase  in  labor  force.  The  figures 
mean,  rather,  that  practically  the  same  number  of  workers  have  left 
the  industry.  It  can  not  be  assumed  that  such  a  number  as  is  shown 
in  Los  Angeles  has  found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
but  in  a  large  degree  the  fact  must  be  that  they  are  endeavoring  to 
better  their  conditions  by  turning  to  other  lines  of  work  or  to  other 
localities.  In  Los  Angeles  there  is  doubtless  more  shifting  on  the  part 
of  the  general  population  than  in  the  other  cities  from  which  informa- 
tion was  obtained,  but  certainly  not  in  the  proportion  indicated.  In 
some  individual  establishments  in  Los  Angeles  the  amount  of  shiftingr 
was  found  to  be  very  much  less  than  the  average  for  the  city,  and  this 
shifting  varied  mainly  with  the  rate  of  wages,  the  lower  rates  beii^ 
acfompanied  by  a  hiffher  proportion  of  shifting. 

This  shifting  varies  by  occupations  as  well  as  by  cities.  The  highly- 
skilled  occupations,  such  as  shirt-prcsa  operators,  body  ironers,  stackers 
and  forewomen  show  a  very  low  per  cent.  In  Los  Angeles  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  number  of  women  markers  and  distributers  makes 
that  occupation  show  a  much  higher  proportion  of  beginners  than  it 
would  otherwise  show.  Miscellaneous  help  averaged  53.5  per  cent  inex- 
perienced; shakers.  34.2  per  cent;  general  mangle  hands,  24.2  per 
cent;  and  the  office  agencies,  57.7  per  cent. 
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The  figures  by  oecupations  for  the  different  cities  and  for  the  state 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  VI. 
Numbsr  and    P«r  Cant  of  Woman    In  tho  Laundry    Induttry.  by  Occupation*, 
having  Ona  Yaar"!  eipariance  or  More,  or  Laa*  than  Ona  Yaar't  axporienoa. 
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TABL£  Vr— Continued. 
Numbar  and    Par  Cant  of   Woman   in  the  Laundry    Induitry.  by  Ocoupatlana, 
having  Ona  Vear*a  axperianee  or  Mora,  or  Leea  than  One  Year'a  axparianoa. 
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TABLE  VI— Continuad. 

Number  and   Per  Cent  »f  Woman    in  Iha   Laundn    Industry,   by   Ocoupation*. 

having  One  Year'a  axperianoa  or  More,  or  Laaa  than  One  Yeara  experienca. 
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Summary   of  tha   Stat*. — Numbar   and    Par   Cant   of  Woman  in    tha    Laundry 
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RATES  OF   PAY.  AVERAGE    HOURS  AND   EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN. 
HBTEOD  OP  PATMBNT. 

Of  the  4,328  women  employed  in  the  laundry  industry  in  the 
establishments  investigated,  3,720  were  paid  upon  time  or  bonne  baais. 
One  laundry  in  San  Francisco  paid  upon  the  bonus  sjrstem,  one  in 
Oakland  and  two  in  Los  Angeles,  The  data  for  the  women  employed 
on  the  bonus  system  have  not  been  segregated  from  the  regular  time 
workers  in  order  not  to  disclose  the  pay  rolls  of  individual  establish- 
ments. The  basic  rates  of  pay  have  been  used  in  tabulating  the  Rates 
of  Pay,  and  the  bonuses  included  in  the  table  of  Earnings,  On  the 
commission  system,  which  is  praetieally  identical  with  the  bonus 
system,  the  separation  has  been  made  for  the  reason  that  these  workers 
are  the  office  agents  and  not  regular  laundry  workers,  and  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  segregate  them.  The  commission  system 
applies  to  220  women.  In  addition  to  these  classes,  pieceworkers  num- 
ber 388,  or  8.2  per  cent  of  the  regular  laundry  workers.  In  San 
Francisco  no  piecework  is  permitted  in  the  union  establishments,  but 
piecework,  particularly  amon^  hand  ironers,  exists  in  all  the  other 
cities. 

EATES   OP  PAY. 

The  pay  roll  data  concerning  the  workers  in  the  laundry  industry 
have  been  tabulated  by  occupations  and  cities  because  of  the  distinct 
variation  in  rates  and  earnings  in  the  different  branches  of  work  and 
localities.  In  the  matter  of  hours  totals  for  the  cities  only  are  given, 
the  variation  by  occupations  being  negligible. 
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In  San  Francisco  only  shakers  and  mangle  girls  receive  rates  of  pay 
averaging  less  than  $9.00  per  week,  the  average  rate  for  all  women 
being  $10.27.  Fresno,  Stockton  and  San  Jose  rank  second  with  an 
average  rate  of  $9.89,  seamstresses  being  the  only  additional  occapation 
besides  shakers  and  mangle  hands  averaging  less  than  $9.00  per  week. 
Oakland  ranks  third  with  an  average  rate  of  $9.18;  shakers,  mangle 
girls,  sleevers,  folders  and  the  cuff,  yoke  and  neckband  operators  aver- 
aging less  than  $9.00  per  week.  Los  Angeles,  Psssdena  and  Colton, 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  average  respectively  $8.36  (not  includ- 
ing the  office  agents),  $8.83  and  $7.76,  the  majority  of  the  workers 
receiving  lees  than  $9.00  per  week.  The  average  rate  of  pay  is  $9.22 
for  the  state  (not  including  the  oifiee  agents),  or  $9.01,  including  this 
occupation.  For  the  state  at  large  the  largest  group,  26.5  per  cent, 
falb  in  the  interval  between  $8.00  and  $8.99. 

The  table  of  rates  of  pay,  separated  into  cities  and  subdivided  into 
occupations,  with  the  number  falling  in  each  interval  and  the  average 
rate  for  each  occupation,  with  percentages  of  the  total  falling  in  each 
interval,  follows: 
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TABLE  VII. 
Actual  Numbar  of  Woman  omployad  in  tha  Laundry  Induatry,  on  tima  ayatam  of 
paymantt  by  Ocoupationa,  roeoiving  claaaifiad  waakly  rates  of  pay. 
San  Franciseo — Numb«r  of  eBtabllshmenta,  SE. 
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TABLE  VII— Continuad. 


Oakland— Number  of  eatabllshments 
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TABLE  VII— Contmucd. 
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TABLE  VM— Continuad. 
Summary  of  th*  Stat*. — Aotual  Number  of  Womon  amployad  in  tha   Laundry 
Industry,  ori  tima  ayatam  of  payment,  by  Oocupationa,  rocaivinfi  claaaifiad 
w**kly  rata*  of  pay. 

Number  of  establishments,  S4. 
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In  connection  with  the  pay  roll  data  for  1916  embodied  in  this  repwrt, 
a  comparison  with  the  rates  of  pay  and  earnings  of  women  in  the  laun- 
dry industry  in  1914  is  herewith  given.  The  following  table  gives  the 
rates  of  pay  of  time  workers  and  the  earnings  of  piece  and  commission 
workers  in  20  identical  establishments  in  San  Francisco,  19  establish- 
ments in  Los  Angeles,  and  11  establishments  in  Oakland  for  one  week 
in  May  or  June,  1914,  and  one  week  in  January,  1916.  Two  establish- 
ments in  San  Francisco  had  consolidated  during  that  period  and  three 
establishmente  in  Los  Angeles  had  consolidated  into  one.  The  pay  roll 
data  given  include  all  the  women  in  the  consolidating  establishments. 

In  the  number  of  women  employed  some  difference  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pay  rolls  for  1914  were  taken  in  the  early  suDuner 
and  those  for  1916  in  the  winter,  to  which  fact  is  partly  due  the  increase 
in  numbers  of  women  employed  in  Los  Angeles.  The  figures  for  San 
Francisco  show  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  the  number  of  women 
employed.  Los  Angeles  time  workers  show  an  increase  of  13  per  cent; 
pieceworkers,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  and  commission  (office  agents) 
wcrkers,  an  increase  of  7  per  cent.  The  number  of  time  workers  in 
Oekland  decreased  5J  per  cent,  and  the  pieceworkers  increased 
from  2  to  9. 

In  rates  of  pay  the  cumulative  percentages  by  intervals  show  a  slight 
increase  in  rates  in  San  Francisco,  the  principal  change  being  that 
1.2  per  cent  of  the  women  have  advanced  from  the  "$11.00  to  $11.99" 
class  to  the  "$12.00  and  over"  interval.  In  Los  Angeles  18  women, 
or  1.4  per  cent  of  all  the  women,  appear  in  the  "$5.00  to  $5.99"  interval, 
where  in  1914  none  of  the  actual  workers  received  less  than  $6.00  per 
week;  however,  the  cumulative  per  cent  receiving  less  than  $7.00  in 
1916  was  smaller  than  the  per  cent  receiving  less  than  $7.00  in  1914. 
The  number  receiving  over  $9.00  was  .4  of  1  per  cent  greater  in  1916 
than  in  1914,  a  higher  per  cent  falling  in  the  "$9.00  to  $9.99"  interval, 
end  slightly  less  in  the  higher  intervals.  Pieceworkers  in  Los  Angeles 
show  a  slightly  larger  per  cent  receiving  less  than  $6.00  per  week  in  1916 
than  in  1914;  more  receiving  from  $8.00  to  $10.00  in  1916  than  in  1914, 
and  less  receiving  $12.00  and  over.  Of  the  commission  (office  agents) 
workers,  14.2  per  cent  more  women  received  less  than  $6.00  per  week  in 
1916  than  in  1914.  In  Oakland  the  rates  of  timeworkers  show  2.4  per 
cent  more  women  receiving  over  $9.00  in  1916  than  in  1914,  but  1.2  per 
cent  less  women  receiving  $12.00  and  over.  In  1914  there  were  only  two 
pieceworkers  in  the  Oakland  establishments,  and  both  received  over 
$12.00 ;  in  1916  the  number  had  increased  to  nine,  four  of  whom  earned 
over  $12.00,  and  the  other  five  scattered  from  $5.00  to  $12.00. 
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AVERAOK    WEEKI.y    HOURS. 

The  average  weekly  hours  of  all  womeu  em[>loyed  on  a  time  basis  was 
44.5  per  week;  64.8  per  cent  working  between  44  and  48  hours  per 
week;  2.5  per  cent  over  48  hours,  aud  13.7  per  eent  between  40  and  44 
hours.  The  time  on  the  majority  of  pieceworkers  was  not  recorded, 
and  tliese  incomplete  records  have  not  been  tabulated.  The  average 
hours  of  the  women  on  commission  basis  was  47,4  per  week. 

Pasadena  showed  the  highest  average  weekly  hours,  46.7,  due  to  the 
policy  of  the  establishments  in  that  city  of  paying  full  time  to  all  regular 
workers.  San  Francisco  ranked  second  with  an  average  of  45.7  hours, 
70  per  cent  of  the  workers  being  employed  between  44  and  48  hours 
per  wiick ;  7.8  per  cent  being  recorded  as  working  in  excess  of  48  houn;, 
of  which  number  6.9  per  cent  worked  between  48  and  50  hours.  No 
workers  outside  of  San  Francisco  were  recorded  on  the  pay  rolls  as 
working  in  excess  of  48  hours  per  week.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
however,  that  infraction.s  of  the  law  occur  only  in  that  city  but  rather 
that  only  ID  San  Francisco  are  the  workers  paid  overtime  for  work  in 
excetjs  of  eight  hours  per  day.  Colton,  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
show  the  lowest  average  weeklj'  hours,  42.4,  and  Oakland  next 
lowest,  42.8. 
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The  number  aud  per  ceiit  uf  woiauii,  workiug  classified  average  weekly 
hours,  by  cities,  and  the  total  for  the  state,  is  given  below : 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS. 


The  table  of  rates  of  pay  of  women  shows  3,720  time  workers  averaging 
$9.22  per  week,  and  220  office  agents  paid  on  commission  basis  aver- 
aging (rate  of  pay  not  including  commissions  earned)  $5.34.  Since 
the  women  are  paid  od  an  hourly  basis  and  average  only  44.7  hours 
per  week,  their  earnings  fall  below  the  rates.  In  addition  to  these 
time  and  commission  workers  there  were  33S  women  working  on  piece 
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rate,  whose  hours  were  uot  given.    The  complete  table  of  average  weekly 
earnings  of  all  women,  by  cities  and  by  oceupations,  is  given  below: 
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TABLE  X— Continuwl. 
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TABLE  X— Continuad. 
Actual  Number  of  Woman  omployad  in  tha  Laundry  Induatry,  by  occupations, 
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RATES  OF   PAY,  AVERAGE   HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  MEN. 

A  total  of  1,686  men  were  employed  in  the  laundries  investigated. 
Of  this  number  533  were  employed  in  the  wash  room,  at  work  in  which 
they  did  not  compete  with  women.  The  balance  were  found  in  occupa- 
tions in  which  women  are  engaged,  some  being  employed  at  the  more 
arduous  tasks  so  that  they  did  not  compete  directly  with  women,  and 
some  engaged  in  identical  work.  A  total  of  923  men  were  listed  as 
markers  and  diKtribiiters,  shakers,  mangle  hands,  stackers,  body  ironer.!!, 
shirt,  cuff,  neckband  and  yoke  press  operators,  finishers,  collar  finishers, 
and  hand  ironers.  A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  men  and  women  by 
occupations  shows  the  men  receiving  decidedly  higher  rates  and  propor- 
tionately still  higher  earnings.  The  average  rate  of  all  men  was 
$15.05,  and  their  average  earnings  $14,89,  a  difference  of  only  $0.16,  or 
1.1  per  cent.  Overtime  is  common  in  many  laundries  and  particularlj- 
in  certain  occupations,  and  average  weekly  earnings  in  some  occupations 
were  greater  than  average  weekly  rates  of  pay.  A  table  of  comparative 
rates  and  earnings  of  men  and  women  by  occupations  is  not  given, 
because  of  the  fact  that  their  tasks  are  not  always  identical.  In  some 
establishments  a  certain  number  of  men  are  employed  as  a  measure  of 
safety  in  order  to  insure  getting  the  work  out  in  emergencies  where  the 
women  could  not  work  overtime. 

The  rate  of  pay  of  men  in  the  union  laundries  in  San  Francisco  is 
based  upon  a  48-hour  ^eek,  with  overtime  at  rate  and  a  half.  In  the 
French  laundries  the  men  are  employed  on  a  monthly  or  weekly  basis, 
and  in  many  cases  work  on  an  indefinite  system  of  hours.  In  Los 
Angeles  one  establishment  worked  upon  a  48-hour  week ;  13  on  a  54-hour 
week;  three  on  a  60-hour  week,  and  four  small  laundries  worked  upon 
a  weekly  rather  than  hourly  basis. 

The  payment  of  overtime  in  Los  Angeles  is  not  systematized.  In 
five  plants  the  distinct  hourly  basis  of  payment  was  found,  overtime 
being  paid  at  regular  rates.  In  the  other  plants  a  general  understand- 
ing about  hours  existed,  but  no  definite  payment  for  overtime.  In 
Oakland  the  54-hour  week  is  in  effect  in  the  laundries.  Five  establish- 
ments paid  overtime,  but  the  others  seemed  to  be  operating  on  a  general 
weekly  basis.  In  Fresno,  Stockton  and  San  Jose,  5  of  the  12  estab- 
lishments paid  upon  a  48-hour  week  basis,  and  seven  on  a  54-hour  week. 
In  the  larger  plants  overtime  was  paid,  but  in  the  small  plants  the  sys- 
tem was  vague.  In  Pasadena  the  54-hour  week  exists  in  all  the  plants, 
and  payment  is  on  a  weekly  basis,  no  overtime  being  recorded.  In 
Riverside,  Colton  and  San  Bernardino  the  54-hour  week  is  found  in 
the  five  plants,  with  overtime  in  two  plants. 

In  San  Francisco  the  average  weekly  earnings  were  $16.36,  or  11 
nents  less  than  the  average  ivcekly  rate,  the  eamines  being  angmented  by 
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eoQsiderable  payment  of  overtime.  In  has  Angeles  the  average  earnings, 
$12.78,  were  13  cents  less  than  the  average  weekly  rate,  the  weighted 
average  of  earnings  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  23  per  cent  of  the 
men  employed  worked  less  than  four  weeks,  these  workers  being  the 
low-rate  men  as  a  rule.  In  Oakland  the  average  weekly  earnings, 
$15.75,  fell  63  cents  below  the  average  weekly  rate,  largely  due  to  a 
strict  hourly  .system,  rather  than  weekly  system,  of  payment.  In 
Fresno,  Stockton  and  San  Jose  the  payment  of  considerable  overtime 
brought  the  average  weekly  narninga  64  cpnts  above  the  average  weekly 
rate.  In  Pasadena  the  average  weekly  earnings  fell  26  cents  below 
the  average  weekly  rate  on  account  of  some  short  time.  In  Riverside, 
Colton  and  San  Bernardino  11.6  per  cent  of  the  men  in  low-paid  occupa- 
tions worked  one  week  only,  and  this,  together  with  the  payment  of 
overtime,  brought  the  average  weekly  earnings,  $15.00,  32  cents  in  excess 
of  the  average  weekly  rate. 

The  number  of  men,  average  rates  of  pay  and  average  earnings,  by 
occupations  and  cities,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  XI. 

Number  of  Men  Emptoyad  in  tha  Laundry  Induitry,  by  Cities,  by  Oocupations, 
With    Average   Weakly    Rates   of    Pay   and    Average   Weekly    EarningB. 
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TABLE   XI-<-Continuad. 
Nun-b«r  of  Men  Employed  in  the  Laundry  Induitry,  by  Ciliet,  by  Occupalio 
With    Average   Weekly    Rate*   of   Pay  and    Average   Weekly   Earninge. 
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TABLE   XI— Continued. 

jmber  of  Men  Employed  in  the  Laundry  Induatpy,  by  Citiei,  by  Oocupatior 

With    Average  Weakly   Ratea   of   Pay   and    Average  Weekly    Earning*. 
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LABOR    COST. 

From  the  business  point  of  view  labor  cost  and  not  the  rate  of  wages 
is  the  most  important  item  to  be  considered  In  the  matter  of  the  pay- 
ment of  labor.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  laundry  industry 
where  labor  is  the  heaviest  item  of  cost.  Power  laundries  are  classed 
as  manufacturing  establishments,  but  they  differ  from  ordinary  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  that  they  do  not  convert  raw  material  into 
finished  products,  consequently  labor  is  a  much  larger  item  than  in  the 
ordinary  factory. 

Supplementary  to  the  data  obtained  at  the  time  of  investigation, 
information  was  requested  from  the  laundries  upon  the  value  of  work 
done  for  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll  data.  This  information  was 
received  from  plants  employing  a  majority  of  the  workers  concerning 
whom  pay  roll  data  were  obtained.  In  San  Francisco  the  figures  ou 
labor  cost  are  based  upon  the  work  of  12  laundries  which  employ  56.4 
per  cent  of  all  the  workers  in  San  Francisco  covered  in  this  investiga- 
tion ;  in  Los  Angeles,  12  laundries  employing  70.2  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ers; in  Oakland,  eight  laundries  employing  G0.9  per  cent  of  the  workerR; 
in  Fre-sno,  Stockton  and  Rnn  Jose,  nine  Ijiundries  employing  68.5  per 
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cent  of  the  workerii;  in  Pasadena,  two  laundries  employing  57.6  per 
cent  of  the  workers,  and  in  Colton,  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino,  four 
laundries,  employing  86.3  per  cent  of  the  workers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  work  done  by  cities,  divided 
(by  per  cent)  into  the  classes  of  work — bundle  work,  flat  work,  and 
rongh  dry  and  wet  wash.  In  the  laundries  in  San  Francisco  doing  a 
lai^er  percentage  of  bundle  work  the  total  labor  cost  is  slightly  higher 
than  in  the  laundries  doing  a  larger  percentage  of  flat  work.  The 
reveree  is  true  in  Los  Angeles.  In  San  Francisco  bundle  work  repre- 
sents 67,3  per  cent  and  flat  work  22,3  per  cent  of  the  total  work;  and 
in  Los  Angeles  bundle  work  represents  63.2  per  cent  and  flat  work 
27.3  per  cent.  While  a  very  close  analysis  must  take  into  account  many 
factors,  certain  illuminating  comparisons  may  be  legitimately  made. 
Wet  wash  and  rough  dry  laundries  show  a  lower  labor  cost,  and  the 
general  laundries  having  a  high  percentage  of  this  class  of  work  show 
a  proportionately  lower  labor  cost.  This  actcounts  in  part  for  the  low 
labor  cost  in  Pasadena.  The  reports  from  Fresno,  Stockton  and  San 
Jose,  and  Colton,  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  did  not  completely 
segregate  the  classes  of  work. 


Llue  of  Work  Done  in  SalBctad  Establiihrnsnta,  Parcentage  of  Total  Numbar  of 
Employeea  rapreaantad  by  Raporting  Ealabliahmanta,  with  Paroantage  of 
Total  Valua  of  Work  Done  repreianted  by  Bundle  Work,  Flat  Work,  and 
Rough  Dry  and  Wet  Waah,  and  Productive  Labor  Coat. 
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■locompltle  MpHratloa  of  rlnBaes  of  work. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  highest  labor  cost  to  be  in  Fresno, 
Stockton  and  San  Jose,  with  San  Francisco  second  and  Oakland  third; 
Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and  Colton,  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
follow  in  the  order  named.  The  following  comparison  of  labor  cost 
with  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  men  and  women  by  cities  demon- 
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titrates  tliat  the  higher  wages  arc  accoiupauied  by  higher  labor  cost,  but 
not  nearly  in  proportion  : 

TABLE  XIII. 

Average    Weekly    Earning*   of    Man    and    Woman,   and    Productivs    Labor    Coat 

in   Salacted   Eatabltahmant*. 
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T(jo  elcst'  an  Hnalysis  can  not  be  made  without  listing  all  other  possi- 
ble faelors,  bnt  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  labor  cost  in  San 
Franeisoo  (;J7.99)  is  12  per  cent  higher  than  the  labor  cost  in  Los 
Angeles  (3;i.55),  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  men  in  San  Francisco 
($1<>.:W)  are  29  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
men  in  Lch  Angeles  ($12.65);  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
women  in  San  Francisco  ($9.89)  are  27  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  women  in  Los  Angeles  ($7.78). 

The  separation  of  the  productive  labor  cost  into  the  five  divisions  of 
marking  and  distributing,  wash  room,  flat-work  ironing,  finishing 
departments,  and  superintendence*  is  given  in  the  following  table, 
which  must,  however,  be  considered  in  relation  to  Table  XII.  The 
slightly  larger  percentage  of  bundle  work  in  San  Francisco,  for  example, 
would  imply  a  larger  proportion  of  work  in  the  marking  and  distrib- 
uting and  finishing  departments,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  work  in 
the  flat-work  department.  That  is,  in  making  a  comparison  between  the 
figures  for  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  the  San  Francisco  figures 
for  marking  and  distributing  and  finishing  should  be  slightly  reduced 
and  the  figure  for  flat-work  ironing  slightly  increased.  This  can  not 
be  exactly  estimated  because  bundle  work  includes  an  amount  of  flat 
work,  varying  in  individual  establishments  ovpr  a  wide  range. 

TABLE  XIV. 
Productivo    Labor   Coat    in    Selected    Eitabliahmenti,    aeparatad    into    the    Per- 
centagea  of  the  Total  Value  of  Work   Done  repreaented   by    Marking   and 
Diatributing,    Waahroom,    Flat-work    Ironing,    Finiahing    Oaparlmant    and 
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In  the  foregoing  tabic  signifit-ant  uoaiparisons  are  suggesU-d  for 
(ItiTelopment.  Tbe  marking  and  distributing  department  is  one  in 
nrhich  a  considerable  amount  of  experienee  is  needed  before  the  worker 
gains  speed  and  facility.  In  some  establishments  men  are  employed 
exclusively,  and  in  others  a  large  majority  of  women  are  employed,  the 
general  tendency,  especially  in  the  south,  being  to  employ  more  women. 
The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  between  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  men  and  women  employed,  their  average  weekly  earnings,  the 
per  cent  of  women  having  one  year's  experience  or  more,  and  the  labor 
cost  of  marking  and  distributing,  by  cities : 

TABLE  XV. 
Numbar  and   Par  CanI  of  Man  and   Woman   Marken  and    Diatributara   in  tha 
Laundry  Indualry,  by  Citisa,  Avaraga  Waakly  Earning*,  Par  Cent  of  Woman 
H«vins  Ona  Yaar'a   Experianca  or  Mora  and   Labor  Coat  of   Marking   and 
Diatributing.* 
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Los  Angeles  shows  the  highest  percentage  of  women  employed,  57.9 
per  cent,  of  whom  58.7  per  cent  have  had  one  year's  experience  or  more 
and  41.3  per  cent  have  had  less  than  one  year's  experience.  "Women's 
earnings  in  San  Francisco  average  57  per  cent  higher  than  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  men's  earnings  in  San  Francisco  23  per  cent  higher  than 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  cost  of  this  department  in  San  Francisco  (9.69  per 
cent)  is  only  14  per  cent  higher  than  in  Los  Angeles.  The  significance 
of  this  comparison  seems  to  indicate  the  value  of  system  and  experience. 
The  establishments  which  have  employed  both  men  and  women  almost 
unanimously  report  that  with  equal  experience  a  woman  will  do  neater, 
more  accurate,  and  an  equal  amount  of  work.  Many  of  the  men  in  this 
department  have  had  many  years'  experience.  While  no  information 
was  gathered  concerning  the  length  of  experience  of  the  women  who 
are  classed  in  general  as  having  had  one  year's  experience  or  more,  it 
is  presumptive  that  the  average  length  of  experience  of  the  women  will 
be  much  less  than  that  of  the  men,  particularly  in  the  establishments 
which  have  been  changing  from  men  to  women. 
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Labor  cost  iix  the  wash  room  varies  cuusiderably  in  the  different  cities, 
not  always  directly  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  men,  as 
shown  in  the  following  comparison : 

TABLE  XVI. 
Avorag«  Weekly  Earning*  «nd  Labor  Coat  of  Waeh  Room,  by  Cities. 
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Labor  cost  and  earnings  are  lowest  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena. 
Earnings  are  highest  in  San  Francisco,  but  labor  cost  is  lower  than  in 
Oakland,  Fresno,  Stockton  and  San  Jose.  This  is  probably  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  washers  in  San  Francisco  averaged  full  time,  indi- 
cating that  the  plants  were  operating  on  a  full  week  schedule,  and  in 
the  other  cities  the  men  averaged  less  than  full  time. 

The  flat-work  department  is  the  one  containing  the  most  inexperi- 
enced and  lowest  paid  workers.  A  comparison  between  the  per  cent  of 
experience,  average  weekly  earnings  and  labor  cost  is  illuminating. 
In  the  following  table  a  slight  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  flat  work  is  less  in  San  Francisco  than  in  the  other 
cities.  The  difference  in  amount  of  flat  work  is  not  the  difEerence  in 
amounts  listed  as  flat  work  in  Table  XII,  but  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  flat  work  plus  the  proportion  of  flat  work  contained  in 
the  bundle  work  and  wet  wash  and  rough  dry,  a  proportion  which  varies 
with  individual  laundries  over  a  wide  range.  Estimating  one-third  of 
the  bundle  work  to  consist  of  flat  work  and  charging  the  total  earnings 
in  the  flat-work  department  against  a  proportionately  reduced  amount, 
the  labor  cast  of  flat-work  ironing  in  San  Francisco,  as  compared  with 
Los  Angeles,  would  show  8.01  in  place  of  7.41.  This  would  indicate  a 
higher  labor  cast  in  San  Franci-sco  amounting  to  8.3  per  cent  against 
higher  average  earnings  of  women  of  20.8  per  cent,  and  higher  average 
earnings  of  men  of  35.1  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  women  in  Los  Angeles 
having  had  one  year's  experience  or  more  is  53.7,  and  in  San  Francisco, 
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95.6.  The  proportion  of  men  employed  is  about  equal.  The  cotupart- 
son  indicates  the  value  of  experience  (notably  less  than  in  the  mark- 
ing and  distributing  department),  and  of  maintaining  the  labor  force 
free  from  the  disorganizing  effects  of  frequent  change  of  help : 

TABLE  XVII. 
Numb«r  and  Par  Cent  of  M*n  and  Woman  in  the  Flat-werk   Ironing    Depart- 
ment in  the  Laundry   Induatry,  by  Citiea,  Average  Weekly    Earninge,   Per 
Cent  of  Women   Having  One  Year'*  EKperience  or  More,  and   Labor  Cost 
of  Flat-work  Ironing.* 
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In  the  fini-shing  departmi'ut  less  variation  in  labor  vmt  is  shown. 
San  Francisco  shows  labor  cost  8  per  cent  higher  than  Los  Angeles, 
but  with  the  larger  proportion  of  bundle  work  this  difference  should  be 
reduced.  A  comparison  of  tlie  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  the  ten 
separate  occupations  involved  would  be  very  elaborate,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  in  San  Francisco  the  earnings  of  women  vary  from 
14  per  cent  to  34  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same  occupations  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  point  of  experience  San  Francisco  has  a  higher  percentage 
of  experienced  workers  in  every  occupation  except  the  shirt  press,  an 
occupation  in  which  both  cities  show  100  per  cent  experienced  workers. 
The  lowest  per  cent  of  experienced  workers  in  any  of  the  occupations  in 
San  Francisco  is  in  the  cuff,  yoke  and  neckband  presses,  in  which  occu- 
pation 91.8  per  cent  have  had  one  year's  experience  or  more,  against 
61,7  per  cent  experienced  workers  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion, and  the  same  general  ratio  is  preserved. 

The  comparative  figures  for  superintendence  are  not  subject  to  analy- 
sis. In  some  laundries  working  foremen  and  forewiimcn  are  classed  in 
the  pay  roll  data  as  "foremen"  or  "forewomen,"  and  in  other  estab- 
lishments they  are  classed  among  the  workers  in  the  department. 
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APPRENTICESHIP. 

Reiiords  of  individuHl  workers  who  had  been  employed  less  than  a  year 
and  a  half  were  secured  from  a  eonsidernble  tmmber  of  laundries  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaiuing  iiifonnatiou  coni'eming  the  advaucement  in 
wages — presumably  also  in  profieJency— with  esperienee.  The  results 
obtained  from  these  reeords  were  ineonelusive  as  to  the  necessary  length 
of  time  required  to  become  a  proficient  worker. 

In  San  Francisco  the  rates  of  wa^es  in  all  the  American  power  laun- 
dries are  governed  by  the  union  scale.  In  the  shaking  room  the  appren- 
ticeship period  is  two  weeks  only,  at  a' rate  of  $7,00  per  week.  In  Los 
Aiigeles  of  the  21  establishments  investigated  18  had  mangle  crews. 
Of  the  18  having  mangle  crews  two  paid  the  women  on  the  piece-rate 
Bjsteni  and  two  on  the  boniLs  system.  In  these  four  plants  a  relation 
existed  between  efReieney  anil  wages,  but,  as  the  earnings  are  figured 
on  the  work  of  the  entire  erew  and  divided  by  the  number  of  workers, 
the  record  of  an  individual  worker  is  not  dependable.  A  comparative 
be<i;inner  put  ou  a  g()o<I  crew  will  shan^  equally  in  the  crew's  earnings, 
an<l  tilt;  same  worker  put  on  a  poor  crew  will  show  much  lower  wage.s. 
Of  the  14  plants  paying  on  a  time  basis  in  eight  plants  employing  >\ 
lai-ge  majority  of  nil  the  mangle  workers  a  standard  wage  was  paid 
on  the  shaking  tal)le  and  on  the  Hat-work  ironer,  the  l>eginner  rei-eiving 
the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  woman  witli  years  of  experience,  no  period 
for  learning  being  recognized.  In  the  remaining  six  laundries  a  range 
of  from  50  cents  tu  $2.00  a  week  existed,  but  a  line  drawn  at  one  year's 
ex]icrience  showed  some  women  with  less  than  this  much  experience 
receiving  the  highest  rate,  and  some  women  with  a  year's  experience 
receiving  the  lowest  rate. 

The  suigle  rate  of  pay  for  shaker.s  and  for  flat-work  ironers  prevails 
in  the  other  cities. 

It  is  customary  for  the  worker  in  a  laundry  to  start  on  the  shaking 
table,  and  advancoincnt  is  made  to  the  flat-work  ironing  and  thence  to 
the  dry  house,  dampening,  collar  department  and  the  lighter  press 
machines.  The  records  of  advancement  showed  not  the  increase  in 
proficiency,  as  indicated  by  increase  in  wages,  in  the  beginning  occupa- 
tion, but  rather  the  length  of  linii'  required  in  the  various  establishments 
for  a  woman  to  secure  a  chance  at  one  of  the  better-paying  occupations. 
This  period  varied  with  the  cstaltiisbmcnta.  In  a  laundry  in  which 
flat  work  constituted  the  l)ulk  of  the  business,  a  woman  would  have 
little  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  better  paid  work,  while  in  a  laundry 
doing  a  large  pen-eiitafie  of  Innidle  work,  her  chance  would  be  much 
greater. 

Flat-work  ironing  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  beginning  occupation  and 
the  lower  wages  in  the  light  of  apprenticeship  wages  to  be  received  while 
the  worker  gains  general  familiarity  with  laundry  conditions,  acquires 
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the  habit  of  regular  work  aiid  titreutitliuuti  tlie  umsclus  for  the  physical 
demauds  of  laundry  work.  The  extent  to  which  this  department  serves 
as  an  apprentice  department  varies  with  the  individual  establishment, 
but  for  the  state  as  a  whole  shakers  and  flat-work  ironers  constitute 
39.2  per  cent  of  all  women  in  the  industry ;  and  60.8  per  cent  of  the 
shakers  and  76.8  per  cent  of  the  mangte  f^irls  have  been  in  the  industry 
over  one  year.  The  occupation  consequently  miist  be  considered  as  one 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  women  will  remain  regularly. 

In  the  marking  and  distributiDg  department  the  union  agreement 
in  San  Francisco  calls  for  an  apprenticeship  of  eighteen  months.  For 
the  first  three  months  the  rate  of  wages  is  $9.00 ;  for  the  following  six 
months.  $12,00;  and  for  the  next  nine  months,  $15.00,  «-ith  journey- 
men's wages  at  $18,00,  In  Lo.s  Angeles,  where  a  majority  of  all  the 
women  markers  and  distributers  were  found,  there  are  no  standards  of 
wages,  A  lai^  number  of  the  women  have  had  less  than  one  year's 
fxperionee  and  rates  are  low.  The  comparison  of  wages,  experience 
and  labor  cost  (see  Table  XV)  indicates  the  value  of  experience  in  this 
department.  In  the  other  cities  the  percentage  of  women  in  this  depart- 
ment is  small  and  standards  of  advancement  irregnlar. 

In  the  finishing  department  the  union  agreement  in  San  Francisco 
Italia  for  full  journeyman 'k  wages  after  the  oixrator  of  any  machine 
has  worked  six  days,  this  period  being  lengthened  in  union  agreements 
in  some  other  cities  to  three  weeks.  The  small  press  machines,  collar 
machines  and  starch  room  are  the  positions  where  the  operator  is  started 
ID  the  finishing  department.  In  actual  practice  the  operator  on  any 
machine  in  the  shirt  department  must  keep  up  with  "the  line."  Work 
is  passed  from  one  operator  to  the  next  and  a  worker  who  can  not  keep 
up  will  retard  the  whole  line.  In  a  laundry  having  more  than  one 
"line."  adjustment  can  sometimes  be  made  so  that  an  experienced 
operator  on  the  same  machine  takes  part  of  the  work  of  the  beginner, 
but  this  causes  confusion.  When  the  new  girl  is  put  onto  a  machine 
the  forewoman  or  foreman  usually  stands  by  and  helps,  and  by  an 
unusual  expenditure  of  effort  the  new  worker  is  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  progress  of  the  line. 

Apprenticeship  for  hand  ironers  is  recognized  in  the  San  Francisco 
union  agreement  at  one  year.  For  the  first  six  months  the  rate  is  $9.50 ; 
for  the  second  six  months,  $10.50.  and  after  one  year.  $11.50.  Aside 
from  the  union  agreements  advancement  of  hand  ironers  is  irregular  and 
nnstandardized. 


REPORT  ON  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  CuiniiiiHEiioii  iuteiided  to  submit  with  this 
report  a  completi'  rt'sume  not  only  of  its  investigtitioiiB  in  the  eanning 
industry  hnt  of  the  effect  of  its  orders  made  February  14,  1!)16. 
liocause  of  the  delay  of  the  ciuincrs  in  Kuhniittinu:  to  »  eomniitision  a  very 
voluminous  and  neettwary  reeord  of  the  women's  honrs  «ud  earnings 
hy  produet,  it  wuh  impossible  to  ti;et  tliiH  iintterial  tabulated  and  analyzed 
in  time  to  present  with  this  report.  It  in  impossible  without  this  infor- 
mation at  hand  to  give  iti  exaet  fi^rures  the  effeet  of  the  I'ommissioo's 
ordt^rs,  either  in  wages,  hours  or  sanitary  conditions.  We  therefore 
submit  a  brief  report  of  the  investi  Rat  ions  which  preceded  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  wage  board  and  final  determinations  in  thi.s  industry. 

The  canning  industry  of  (.'alifornia  is  one  of  the  largest  industries 
in  the  state,  its  output  for  1916  heiris;  approximately  *2.i.(KX) .000.00. 
During  the  brief  season  that  the  eanueries  are  in  operation  they  employ 
more  women  than  any  other  industry  in  (.'alifornia.  about  22,000  women 
having  been  employed  in  the  canneries  in  1916. 

In  February  and  .March.  Iitl4,  the  first  conferences  were  held  with 
representatives  of  the  canning  industry  in  J^os  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  full  discussions  of  the  <lifllcultit's  of  obtaining  information 
concerning  either  wages  or  hours,  it  was  iletermined  that  tlie  in<lu8try 
should  keep  a  careful  record  of  hours  and  earniugs  of  the  women  in 
each  cannery  during  the  season  of  l!tl4.  The  form  of  sm-h  reeord  was 
outlined  by  the  secTctary  of  the  conimissiun.  This  record,  when  tabu- 
lated, n'vealed  the  exceedingly  difficult  prohleni  of  regulating  hours,  as 
the  piece  rate  system  generally  used  permitted  of  the  givatest  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  some  wonu'U  working  tliirl.v  hours  or  h-ss  j»er  week 
and  others  as  high  as  84  hours  per  week.  This  tabulation,  with  other 
information  gathered  liy  special  agents  investigating  in  lillo,  will  be 
submitted  with  the  complete  canning  bulletin  to  be  published  soon. 

During  the  first  week  in  August.  liHo.  Connnissioner  Edson  called 
a  meeting  of  the  canners  of  soiithern  CaliforniH.  to  be  held  in  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  the  commission.  A  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
question  of  minimum  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  labor  was  had.  It  was 
brought  out  fully  that  on  account  of  fewer  products  being  canned  during 
the  height  of  the  season,  southern  ('alifornia  canners  could  get  along 
with  less  hours  of  labor  per  day  than  in  oilier  j)arts  of  the  state.  In 
the  central  part  of  California  pcai-s.  cling  and  free  iR'aclu-s  and  plums 
eome  in  at  the  same  time,  and  as  all  arc  extensively  canned  this  generally 
causes  a  glut  for  a  short  season,  at  which  both  tlw  meciianical  e<|nipineiit 
and  labor  supply  arc  taxed  to  their  utmost. 
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On  August  13,  1915,  the  advisory  committee  of  eanners,  consisting  of 
R.  I.  Bentley,  E.  E.  Chase.  R.  M.  Barthold,  Andrew  G.  Griffin,  G.  E. 
Grier  and  E.  H.  Kennedy,  met  nt  San  Francisco.  The  same  committee 
reported  on  tentative  standards  in  wage  rates  on  October  1,  1915,  as 
follows: 


.,.™ 

NoLitmt 

%.tO   per  100  Iba. 
.10    par  100  Iba. 
.»   p«  100  Iba. 
.825  par  100  Iba. 
.»   per  100  Iba. 
.0»    pWiaqlB. 

(.IS   pn  100  Iba. 
.I!S  per  100  Iba. 
-a   iw  100  Iba. 
.40    per  100  Iba. 
.M   per  100  Iba. 

Oberrln         

For  filling  or  paeking  frnit  in  cans,  as  follows: 


In  the  fall  of  1915  tiie  commission  was  most  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Miss  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  formerly  chief  of  the  woman's  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Miss  Obenauer  made  a 
study  of  the  material  collected  by  the  agents  of  the  commission  during 
the  summer.  This  study,  together  with  probably  the  first  study  of  the 
production  per  woman  per  hour,  was  made  directly  from  the  working 
piecework  cheeks  of  the  women  in  the  several  canneries.  Miss  Oben- 
auer's  report  follows  in  full: 
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WOBEIKQ  OONBinONS  IM  OALIFOBNIA  OAMMEEIES. 

By  MISS  MARIE  L.OBBNAUER 

[Analysis  i>I  ilala  t'ullected  by  the  Commission  In  1915.  prupuralory  tu  Ihe  calllnR 
of  a  Tas^s  board  to  Hata.bliah  wage  and  winking  Ntandards  in  tliv  i-nnnlnK  lndustry.1 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SANITATION  AND  HYGIENE. 

Putting  up  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  modem  cannery  presents  Kt 
the  outset  serious  problems  of  sanitation  which  did  not  attend  the  work 
in  the  home  only  hecause  of  the  enormous  differences  in  the  volume  of 
material  handled.  The  modem  canner  has  the  same  raw  material  to 
deal  with  as  the  housewife — perishable  fruits  and  vegetables,  sugar, 
and  hot  and  cold  water — but  he  gathers  his  ingredients  in  millions  of 
quarts  or  pounds  while  the  housewife  assembles  her  winter's  supply  in 
dozens  of  quart-  or  two-quart  cans.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
oanner  who  attempts  to  use  kitchen  methods  or  equipment  to  do  a 
modem  cannery  business  will  be  confronted  with  a  problem  in  sanita- 
tion which  quickly  becomes  a  concern  to  the  consuming  public  as  well 
as  to  the  workers,  for  while  the  housewife  could  safely  let  the  refuse 
remain  an  hour  or  two  till  she  finished  her  small  lot,  such  a  method 
will  not  work  in  a  cannery.  If  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  fruit,  fruit 
juice,  skins,  seeds  and  water  from  falling  to  the  floor,  or  if  they  are 
not  removed  quickly,  the  floor,  if  wooden,  will  soon  get  sour  and 
"smelly"  and  then  rotten,  becoming  a  serious  menace  to  health.  As 
most  of  the  women  in  the  modem  California  cannery  are  paid  on  a 
piece  rate  basis  they  can  not  afford  to  take  the  time  to  clear  away 
refuse  and  keep  the  floor  dry.  Provision  must  be  made  for  this  if  there 
is  to  be  reasonable  sanitation. 

It  is  well  enough  for  the  housewife  to  prepare  fruit  and  vegetables 
near  the  place  where  the  cooking  or  scalding  of  the  product  is  done, 
for  at  most  there  are  but  two  or  three  comparatively  small  kettles 
emitting  steam  at  one  time,  but  the  same  arrangement  in  a  modem 
cannery,  without  devices  to  draw  off  the  steam  and  excessive  heat  create 
enervating  atmosphere  which  materially  affects  the  health  and  efficiency 
of  the  workers.  The  housewife  does  not  need  to  provide  especial  wash- 
ing facilities  for  herself,  when  she  is  putting  up  her  fruit.  All  other 
considerations  aside,  her  personal  interest  in  the  product  will  impel 
her  to  make  adequate  use  of  such  as  she  has,  no  matter  how  inconven- 
iently located.  The  modem  canner.  however,  is  not  justified  in  failing 
to  provide  adequate  washing  facilities  within  convenient  reach  of  the 
workers,  for  the  women  pieceworkers  can  not  afford  to  lose  time  going 
a  distance  to  find,  or  waiting  for  a  chance  to  use,  a  basin.  Cleanliness 
and  health  require  the  use  of  washing  facilities  during  the  course  of 
a  day's  work  with  food  products.  Cut  fingers,  accidental  contact  with 
dirty  objects,  and,  especially,  visits  to  the  toilets  call  for  a  liberal  use 
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of  the  wasbbaain.  If,  howev(?r,  there  is  an  inadequate  number  of  basins 
it  is  obvious  that  personal  cleanliness  and  comfort  will  suffer  seriously. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  commission  to  do  more  than  call  the  Wages 
Board's  attention  to  the  fact  that  grave  considerations  of  health  demand 
that  the  toilet  accommodations  be  adequate,  accessible  and  cleanly. 

Finally,  a  woman  canning  in  the  home  kitclien  may  work  her  way 
through  a  supply  of  fruit,  doing  all  her  own  "fetching  and  carrying" 
and  she  may  get  througb,  too,  without  excessive  fatigue.  But  the 
cannery  manager  who  ex[>ects  his  women  workers  to  get  supplies  of 
fruit  and  carry  away  tbe  finished  product  will  work  injustice  to  them  as 
well  as  to  himself.  Being  paid  by  "the  piece"  the  time  spent  otherwise 
than  in  canning  occupations  proper,  t.  e.,  cutting,  peeling,  packing,  ete.. 
is  unproductive  labor  for  the  women  and  unproductive  time  for  the 
employer's  equipment,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  increased  risk  of  having 
fruit  spoil  before  it  can  be  put  up.  In  other  words— using  a  woman's 
energy  to  supply  a  deficit  in  eifuipment  or  tnanagement,  may  not  have 
serious  consequences  in  the  home  kitchen,  Iwcause,  the  woman  herself 
can  regulate  the  supply  of  fruit,  limiting  it  to  her  strength  and  time. 
But  the  method  works  injustice  if  applied  in  a  modern  cannery,  e»|n>- 
eially  where  women  are  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis. 

Fortunately,  there  arc  not  many  tanneries  in  California  at  present 
where  the  managers  are  attemjitiug  to  use  kitchen  methods  and  equip- 
ment. The  Wages  Board  will  see  here  and  there  in  tbe  following 
uummaries  of  sanitary  conditions,  evidences  that  certain  establisliments 
have  not  measured  up  to  tbe  requirements  of  the  modem  cannery. 

The  summaries,  which  are  based  upon  tbe  'reports  of  the  commis- 
sion's agents,  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  Wages  Board  to 
get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  in  the 
canneries,  as  they  are  revealed  in  the  floors  and  in  the  washing  and 
toilet  accommodations. 

Before  discussing  these  sniiimaries  in  detail  attention  should  be  called 
to  tbe  fact  that  the  problems  of  sanitation  are  more  serious  in  some 
respects  in  the  city  canneries  than  in  the  country  establishments. 

The  season  is  short,  comparatively,  in  the  country  canneries,  lasting 
but  a  few  weeks,  l)ecause  the  products  packed  are  usually  confined  to 
those  grown  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  and  are  rarely  more  than  two 
or  three  in  number.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  fioors  are  not  wet 
for  so  long  in  the  year,  have  more  time  to  dry  out  and  if  reasonable 
care  is  exercised  odors  have  plenty  of  time  to  fade  away.    None  of 

■The  commlBBion'H  1  uvea tignt Ion  Wiis  conducted  aloiiR  two  lines.  One  was  con- 
cerned with  the  pny  roll  dalii  alone,  and  tlie  olher  with  the  working  conditions  In 
the  canneries.  The  nf^cntB  of  Iho  commiBglon  spent  a  day  at  least,  eltrier  as  workers 
or  uH  official  rpprenKntatlvcii,  In  aboul  forty  eMnblliilimenlB.  Information  bearini; 
upon  tijulpnicnt  which  affu'IB  tin-  lieaUli  mid  ('lfli;l>-ni-y  of  the  workers  was  not 
extensive  enough  to  wiiiTiint  deduutfuiui  at  the  lime  thiH  analj^is  wiis  made.     Dain 
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these  desirable  things  will  happen,  however,  if  the  floors  are  not  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  the  building  aired,  or  if  refuse  is  left  about  the  grounds. 

The  city  canneries,  on  the  other  hand,  put  up  all  sorts  of  products 
^vhich  are  shipped  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Consequently  the  estab- 
lishments are  open  for  the  major  part  of  the  year,  and  there  b  no 
shut  down  long  enough  to  make  up  for  any  deficit  in  sanitation  which 
faulty  equipment  or  management  may  have  created  from  day  to  day. 
Furthermore,  some  fruit  and  vegetable  products  are  more  "messy" 
to  handle  than  others.  Tomatoes,  for  example,  will  turn  a  cannery 
sloppy  and  sour  much  sooner  than  apples,  apricots  or  peaches.  But 
when  one  cannery  has  them  all,  or  at  least  all  that  ripen  in  the  same 
season,  the  resulting  medley  is  difficult  to  combat.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  term  "city  cannery"  as  used  here  is  applied  to  estab- 
liahments  having  such  transportation  facilities  as  to  enable  them  to 
pack  fruit  which  is  shipped  in  from  other  parts  of  the  state. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  although 
51  of  the  62  canneries  covered  in  the  commission's  investigation  packed 
peaches,  only  30  put  up  pears  anil  27  put  up  tomatoex. 

In  the  summaries  that  follow  there  have  been  inserted  the  principal 
products  packed  by  the  canneries  whose  sanitary  and  hygienic  condi- 
tions have  l>een  reported.  It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  products 
named  are  necessarily  the  only  ones  put  up  by  the  cannery.  It  only 
means  that  the  products  named  are  the  principal  output  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  question. 

The  revelation  made  by  the  following  summaries  which  should 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Wages  Board  first,  is  the  fact  that  12,  or 
over  one-fourth  of  the  41  canneries  visited,  are  reported  by  the  com- 
mission's agents  as  having  floors  in  poor  condition  ranging  down  to 
"old  and  filthy"  and  "worst  possible."  Six  additional  establishments 
are  reported  as  having  floors  fair  or  less  than  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  board  should  find  ample  encouragement  in 
its  work  of  determining  fair  standards  in  the  fact,  also  shown  by  these 
summaries,  that  23,  or  over  half  of  the  41  cannery  floors,  are  reported  as 
being  in  good  condition  and  repair,  ranging  to  "excellent."  If  more 
than  half  of  the  establishments  can  maintain  good  to  excellent  sanita- 
tion in  the  matter  of  floor  condition,  there  should  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  others  can  not  do  the  same. 
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The  eommissioii  might  well  .submit  for  the  eousiduratiou  of  tlie  Wages 
Board  three  exhibits  which  should  be  of  real  assistaiice  in  arriving  at 
reasonable  standards  of  floor  sanitation  in  canneries. 

1.  The  sanitary  regulations  recommended  by  eommittee  on  sanitation 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  during  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1914.  The  paragraph  on  eanner>- 
floors  reads: 

"The  floors  sliould  preferably  be  tight  and  pitched  to  accom- 
modate the  machinery — that  is,  to  confine  overflow  and  waste  t« 
the  smallest  area.  Gutters  should  be  provided  to  carry  all  waste 
to  the  sewers.  Grating  should  be  provided  around  cookers, 
washers,. and  at  other  places  where  overflow  is  unavoidable.  In 
case  a  slatted  floor  is  used  over  a  cement  or  other  tight  subfloor, 
a  space  of  not  less  than  four  inches  shall  intervene  in  order  to 
permit  proper  washing  with  hose.  Slat  or  open  flo<H%  shall  not 
be  permitttHi  in  factories  over  water,  unless  the  movement  of  the 
stream  or  tidewater  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  waste  and  not 
permit  the  same  to  become  putrid  or  unless  the  slat  or  upper  floor 
is  removable  for  cleaning." 

2.  Bulletin  No.  1  issued  from  the  Research  Lalwratory,  National 
Canuers  AsKociatiou,  under  the  diro<-tiou  of  A.  W.  Bitting.  Oneeming 
floors,  Mr.  Bitting  saysi 

"Slippery  floors  are  responsible  for  a  fair  share  of  accidents 
varying  from  hard  bruises  to  fractures  of  the  wrist,  arm  and  leg. 
The  slippery  floor  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  should  he  abol- 
ished. At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  unavoidable,  owing  to 
the  water  used  in  preparation,  to  overflow  from  syruping  and 
flUing  machines,  etc.  A  brining,  syruping,  or  filling  machine 
which  has  no  provision  to  receive  and  retain  the  overflow  or  the 
contents  of  a  battered  or  overturned  can,  is  no  longer  a  necessity 
and  does  not  flU  one  of  the  recjuirements  of  proper  sanitation. 
There  are  decidedly  better  and  cleaner  methods  of  distributing 
the  products  to  the  tables  and  removing  the  filled  cans,  than  by 
the  truck  and  tray  system,  so  there  is  little  need  of  water,  juice, 
and  pieces  of  fruits  and  vegetables  upon  the  floor.  The  beet 
preventive  of  accidents  from  slipping  is  a  dry  floor,  and  this  is 
attainable  with  care  and  proper  equipment.  Open  gutters  should 
not  be  permitted;  instead  flush  irons  or  wood  gratings  should  be 
provided.  Wherever  overflow  is  unavoidable,  as  in  front  of  boiling 
kettles,  blanchers,  etc.,  slat  gratinfjs  should  be  provided.  It  is  not 
possible  to  avoid  all  water,  overflow,  or  bits  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  the  floor,  but  there  can  lie  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  in 
most  plants. 

"Nearly  all  factory  owners  realize  that  the  present  floors  lack 
a  great  deal  of  being  ideal.  Cement  is  the  best  from  many  stand- 
points, but  is  so  hard  and  unyielding  that  it  is  extremely  tiresome 
on  the  feet.    A  great  deal  of  this  foot  and  leg  weariness  may  be 
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overcome  by  the  use  of  rubber  heels  for  those  who  walk  a  gfMt 
deal  and  the  use  of  spring  boards  for  those  who  are  obliged  to 
stand  in  one  place." 

3.  The  sanitary  regulations  affecting  floors  in  food  factories  located 
in  California  cities  where  the  fruit  canneries  are  operating:— 

(a)  San  Francisco:  All  floors  of  buildings  \ised  as  fish  markets, 
bakery  shops,  sausage  factories,  candy  factories  and  other  places  where 
foodstuflfs  are  prepared  for  sale,  hereafter  established,  shall  be  con- 
structed of  concrete  or  other  fireproof  material  covered  with  a  wearing 
surface  of  cement  or  asphalt\im  and  carried  up  on  all  walla  at  least 
eight  inches;  or,  if  of  wooden  construction,  such  floor  shall  be  covered 
with  waterproof  material,  the  same  to  run  up  on  the  walls  at  least 
etight  inches  in  height.  Over  this  waterproof  material  shall  be  placed 
a  wearing  surface  of  eoni^rete  not  less  than  two  inches  in  thickness 
troweled  to  a  smooth  surface,  or  of  mastic  not  less  than  one  inch  in 
thickness.  Said  wearing  surface  shall  he  carried  up  on  walls  to  the 
top  of  the  before-mentioned  waterproof  material. 

(&)  Oakland:   No  specific  regulations. 

(c)  Berkeley:  The  floors,  sidewalls,  ceilings,  furniture,  receptacles, 
utenaik,  implements  and  machinery-  of  every  establishment  or  place 
where  food  is  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold  or  distributed,  shall 
at  no  time  be  kept  in  an  unclean,  unhealthf ul  or  insanitary  condition ; 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  unclean,  unhealthful  and  insanitary 
conditions  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  if  food  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  packing,  storing,  sale  or  distribution  is  not  securely 
protected  from  flies,  dust,  dirt,  insanitary  conditions,  and  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary,  by  all  reasonable  means  from  all  other  foreign  or 
injurious  contamination;  and  if  the  refuse,  dirt,  and  the  waste  prod- 
uct* subject  to  decomposition  and  fermentation  incident  to  the  manu- 
facture, preparation,  packing,  storing,  selling  and  distributing  of  food, 
are  not  removed  daily ;  and  if  all  trucks,  trays,  boxes,  baskets,  buckets, 
and  other  receptacles,  chutes,  platforms,  racks,  tables,  shelves,  and  all 
knives,  saws,  cleavers,  and  alt  other  utensils,  receptacles,  and  machinery, 
used  in  moving,  handling,  cutting,  chopping,  mixing,  canning,  and  all 
other  processes  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,  are  not  thoroughly 
cleaned  daily;  and  if  the  clothing  of  operatives,  employees,  clerks,  and 
other  persons  therein  employed,  is  unclean,  or  if  they  dress  or  undress, 
or  leave  or  store  tlieir  clothing  therein. 

There  are  no  specific  regulations  in  other  towns  wherein  canneries 
are  operated. 
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TOILET  AND  WASHING  FACILITIES. 

Arranging  the  Hummat'ies  of  toilet  and  washing  facilities  in  the  same 
order  as  the  summaries  on  floor  conditions  were  arranged,  it  becomes 
apparent  at  once  that  the  toilet  facilities  are  in  some  instances  wholly 
inadeinate  in  number.  The  summaries  show  that  in  two  cases  there 
is  but  one  toilet  to  about  seventy  women.  Inasmuch  as  Los  Angeles, 
Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Pasadena,  Pomona,  Fresno  and  Stockton,  have 
a  number  of  canneries  listed  in  the  following  summaries  it  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Wages  Board  to  consult  the  existing  health  regulations 
covering  toilet  accommodations  in  factories  in  these  cities.  A  brief 
perusal  will  reveal  to  what  extent  such  regulations  would,  if  properly 
enforced,  correct  the  defects. 

The  existing  health  regulations  on  the  subject  are: 

San  Francisco— 

"In  all  places  of  employment  where  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed, separate  and  sufficient  water-closets  shall  be  provided  for 
males  and  females,  as  required  by  these  rules  and  regulations. 

"The  water-closets  provided  for  males  shall  be  plainly  marked 
'Men's  Toilet,'  and  the  water-closets  provided  for  women  shall 
he  plainly  marked  'Women's  Toilet' 

"In  all  places  of  employment  •  •  •  not  less  than  one  water- 
closet  shall  be  provided  for  every  twenty-five  males  or  lesser  num- 
ber, and  not  less  than  one  water-closet  shall  be  provided  for  every 
twenty-five  females  or  a  lessor  num))er;  and  these  water-closet 
facilities  shall  be  provided  upon  at  least  every  second  .story;  and 
where  there  are  eraployei's  in  a  basement,  such  basement  shall  be 
considered  as  being  one  story." 

"Each  and  every  compartment  wherein  a  bath,  water-closet,  urinal 
or  slop  or  scullery  sink  is  situated,  shall  be  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
Window  opening  directly  to  the  external  atmosphere,  or  bv  in^rni's  rf 
an  air  shaft  having  an  area  of  at  least  two  square  feet.  This  air  shaft 
shall  continue  of  undiminished  size  to  the  roof,  and  at  this  point  its 
opening  shall  equal  in  area  not  less  than  that  of  the  shaft." 

Berkeley,  Oakland:  "It  shall  be  unlawful  to  prepare,  keep  for  sale, 
or  sell  any  kind  of  meat,  milk  products,  fish,  game,  vegetables,  fruit, 
bread,  cakes,  candies,  or  other  foods  in  any  room  in  which  a  toilet  is 
located  or  in  any  room  opening  dinn-tly  into  a  toilet  room,  unle^ts  there 
ia  outside  ventilation  to  such  toilet  room." 

Los  Angeles — No  specific  rettulations. 

San  Jose:  "In  all  places  of  employment,  where  men  and  women 
are  employed,  separate  and  sufficient  water-closets  shall  be  provided 
for  the  males  and  females,  as  required  by  these  rules  and  regulations. 

"The  water-closets  provided  for  males  shall  be  plainly  marked 
'Men's  Toilet,'  and  the  water-closets  provided  for  women  shall  all  be 
plainly  marked  'Women's  Toilet.'" 
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Sacramento—No  specific  regulation s- 

In  order  further  to  reduce  the  risk  of  establishing  standards  which 
might  needlessly  conflict  with  existing  health  regulations,  the  orders 
issued  by  the  state  health  authorities  should  also  be  consulted.  Fiually, 
the  commission  could  profitably  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Wage  Board,  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Sanitation  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Canners'  Association. 

"Toilet  rooms  must  be  maintained  and  where  different  sexes  are 
employed  they  must  be  separate  for  each  sex,  plainly  and  distinctly 
marked,  and  to  be  used  only  by  the  sex  designated. 

"Toilet  rooms,  including  the  walls,  floors,  ceilings  and  all  fixtures 
must  he  kept  clean  and  provided  with  sanitary  paper. 

"Toilet  rooms  must  be  open  to  outside  light  and  air  and  be  of 
sufBcient  size  and  equipment  for  the  number  of  people  employed. 

"Where  toilet  rooms  are  in  the  factory,  they  must  be  supplied 
with  proper  flushing  appliance  and  connected  with  a  sewer. 

"Outside  closets  must  be  sufficiently  remoyed  from  the  factory 
to  avoid  being  a  nuisance  and  built  tight  above  the  ground.  The 
doors  constructed  to  remain  closed  and  the  building  properly  ven- 
tilated, lighted  and  screened.  The  vault  to  be  kept  tiioroughly 
disinfected  and  cleaned  when  filled  to  a  level  with  the  ground." 

The  board  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  what  is  true  about  flooi- 
conditions  is  true,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  concerning  the 
toilet  conditions,  viz:  the  majority  of  the  establishments  have  clean 
toilets,  a  large  proportion  also  have  an  adequate  number. 
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The  data  secured  by  the  commission  concerning  the  washing  facilities 
and  summarized  in  the  foregoing  tables  require  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Wage  Board. 

Where  the  chief  business  of  the  worker  is  to  handle  food  products, 
there  should  be  no  "skimping"  on  the  cleansing  accommodations.  This 
requirement,  of  course,  has  a  broader  basis  than  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  workers  and  for  that  reason  the  Wage  Board  and  the  commission 
can  look  for  an  especially  active  cooperation  from  the  state  and  city 
health  authorities  as  well  as  from  the  canners  and  employees  themselves. 

Measured  by  the  recommendations  and  regulations  which  are  quoted 
above,  the  washing  facilities  in  California  canneries  are  on  the  whole 
inadequate  at  least  in  number,  though  there  arc,  of  course,  conspicuous 
exceptions. 

The  sanitation  committee  of  the  National  Canners  Association  makes 
the  following  statement  on  the  subject: 

"Wash  rooms  must  be  provided,  conveniently  located  and  of 
snfBctent  size  and  equipment  for  the  accommodation  of  all  em- 
ployees and  separated  for  the  sexes,  equipped  with  running  water 
and  provided  with  individual  or  sanitary  towels  and  plenty  of 
soap." 

The  foregoing  summaries  will  also  reveal  to  the  Wage  Board  tlie 
extent  to  whieli  drinking!  facilities  arc  provided  for  the  workers.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  some  provisions  in  tliis  respect  are  sharply  inade- 
qimte.  The  standards  raised  by  the  sanitation  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association  in  regard  to  this  are : 

"Sanitary  drinking  fountains  shall  be  conveniently  placed  for 
employees  and  common  drinking  cups  be  prohibited." 

Other  provisions  recommended  by  this  Committee  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  women  employees  are  :* 

"Stools  or  chairs  shall  be  provided  for  employees  at  all  work 
which  will  permit  of  sitting. 

"Where  a  change  of  clothes  for  work  is  necessary,  dressing 
rooms  must  be  provided  and  hangers  and  lockera  provided  for 
street  clothes. 

"A  rest  room  furnished  with  chairs  and  couch  must  be  provided 
in  all  factories  where  females  are  employed.'" 
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THE  KERNEL  OF  THE  WAGE  QUESTION  IN  THE 
OAUFOKNIA  CANNERIES. 

The  62  caaaeries  eovpred  by  the  commission's  investigation  pack  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  For  pre- 
paring and  packing,  different  piece  rates  are  paid,  not  only  for  the 
different  varieties,  but  often  for  the  same  varieties  in  different  canneries. 

The  problem  of  determining  fair  wage  rates  is  not  as  complicated, 
however,  as  it  looks,  for  while  the  62  canneries  pack  25  different 
varieties,  yet  from  three-fourths  to  four-fiftbs  of  the  entire  canning 
output  for  the  three  years  ending  January  1, 1915,  consisted  of  peaches, 
tomatoes,  apricots,  and  'pears. 

Furthermore,  although  women  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of  cannerj- 
occupationa,  well  over  four-fifths  of  them  are  employed  in  preparing, 
1.  e.,  cutting,  pitting  or  peeling  the  product ;  or  in  packing,  t.  e.,  putting 
the  prepared  fruit  or  vegetables  in  the  cans.  Practically  all  of  these 
women  are  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis. 

Obviovsly,  llirn,  if  iquitahh-  ralrs  arr  in  iffecl  or  can  be  put  into 
effect  for  the  preparers  and  patkcrs  of  these  four  products,  an  encour- 
aging sirrlrh  of  the  roatl  lo  rra.ioitahh:  unge  ion<Htions  wiU  be  covered. 

Not  only  so,  but  i£  satisfactory  adjustments  for  the  wage  difficulties 
confronting  the  prfpareix  and  packers  of  the  four  principal  products 
can  be  made,  they  will  doubtless  furnish  safe  guides  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  involved  in  putting  up  the  other  twenty  odd  varieties 
of  fmita  and  vegetables.  In  short,  the  rates  paid  preparers  and  packers 
of  apricots,  pears,  peaehes  and  tomatoes,  constitute  the  kernel  of  the 
wage  question  in  the  California  canneries. 

THE  COMMISSION'S  FIGURES  ON  WAGES. 

Some  time  ago  the  commission  issued  a  summary  of  wage  data  fur- 
nished by  the  canuers.  The  commission  desires  to  impress  upon  the 
Wages  Board  the  fact  that  the  fij^res  contained  in  that  report  covered 
the  hours  and  earnings  of  all  women  and  minors.  The  report  on  adults 
iucUtiUd  fortVdint  II,  siihfnri  wnmi »  ;  and  that  on  minors  included  boys 
under  ei(ihl(en  w'lr.t  of  tii/r  who  are  usually  engaged  as  machine  oper- 
ators and  in  general  labor  imd  are  paid  on  a  time  rate  basis.  The 
figures  here  submitted  lo  the  Wages  Board  are  compiled  by  the  agents 
of  the  commission  frmn  the  dailii  iimr  rhrrk.s  or  i>ay  roll  records  and 
are  confined  to  Ihi  lim  "riiiiiiili>iiis  of  |iivpiiring  and  packing  the  four 
])rincipal  pifidncts  licretoforv  nami'd.     Il  should  Ih-  remembered  also 

•Of  llie  r.iur  jirmiii.tK  piMih.s  ;.(.■  uinst  iiiii-iiliinl.  .i.iiKilluUiiM  wH]  fivor  a  third  of 
llir  i-ntlre  i«i.;k  In  ISU  uii.l  ril4.  iiii.l  r.iily  sflKlilly  ]..ss  lli.in  :i  tlifnl  in  1S13.  Tonm- 
tiii-H.  fu.ist  fill  ting  nbout  om'-rlfili.  c.nni^  n.-sl  J;i  liii[...it„iiri>,  ii[ii*lf(>IH  iinil  penra  follow- 
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that  they  represent  tlio  output  and  earnin)?s  of  piiccworkers  only  and 
'of  women  only.  Npcessarily,  therefore,  they  will  disagree  with  the 
Hgitrea  for  all  woman  and  minor  lahor  previously  reported  upon  by 
the  commission  for.  all  other  considerations  aside,  the  inclusion  of  the 
hours  and  earnings  of  forewomen  and  male  minors  would  result  in  a 
better  wage  showing  than  could  be  made  by  women  alone,  especially 
when  no  supervisors  were  included. 

WHAT  THE  FIGURES  SUBMITTED  HEREWITH  SHOW. 

The  purpose  of  submitting  the  following  figures  is  to  furnish  the 
Wages  Board  with  reliable  information  covering  the  producing  power 
of  the  normal  worker  when  engaged  in  putting  up  each  of  the  four- 
named  products. 

The  woman  who  can  do  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  normal 
worker  is  not  a  serious  problem  for  she  "will  make  wages"  on  any 
rate  that  is  high  enough  to  keep  the  cannery  supplied  with  lalwr  at 
all.  The  women  who  are  nece.si*arily  the  chief  concern  on  the  Wages 
Board  are  the  great  majority  whose  level  of  production  the  cannery 
must  depend  on  to  put  up  its  wares.  What  this  "level  of  production" 
is  can  only  be  determined  by  taking  the  records  for  so  large  a  number 
of  woman  hours  that  the  exception  can  exert  no  vndue  influence. 

By  "production  records  of  woman  hours"  is  meant  the  total  mim- 
lier  of  hours  worked  by  IIih  women  and  the  total  number  of  pounds  or 
quarts  of  fruit  prt'pared  dnrijiK  tliiiisf  hours. 

The  method  has  been  to  secure  as  large  a  number  of  production 
records  as  possible  for  preparers  in  apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  tomatoes 
from  representative  canneri^  throughout  the  state  and  to  derive  from 
these  records  the  average  production  per  hour.  As  the  employing 
canners  have  recommended  a  piece  rate  for  preparers  of  each  of  the 
four  products,  the  Wanes  Board  will  be  readily  able  to  determine  what 
the  average  hourly  earning  will  be  under  the  recommended  rate. 

Before  going  further  in  this  discussion  it  should  be  said  that  limited 
resources  prevented  the  commission  from  taking  all  the  available  record.^! 
of  this  kind  in  all  of  the  canneries  of  the  state.  To  meet  the  limitations 
in  time  and  money,  selections  of  representative  establishments  were 
made,  the  choice  being  approved  by  the  commission.  'Thirteen  establish- 
ments were  chosen  representing  both  city  and  country  canneries  and 
reflecting  the  prevailing  wage  standards  in  every  important  district  of 
the  state.  From  thew  canneries  the  preparing  records  (i.  r.  cutting,  pit- 
ting and  peeiing)  for  over  ll.'i.CIH)  wimiHn  hours  were  si'i-ured.  Kec- 
ords  for  more  than  representative  days  eould  not  be  secured  in  all  of 
these  canneries  because  of  the  prevailing  method  of  keeping  such  records. 
The  number  of  boxes  of  aprieot.s  and  penchcs,  for  exi)m|)le.  were  always 
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shown  separately,  but  the  number  of  hours  worked  were  usually  com- 
bined. Available  records  were  confined,  therefore,  to  such  checks  or 
entries  as  dealt  with  a  siu(;Ie  product.  The  obvious  defect,  resulting 
from  this  cireuniBtance,  is  the  undue  or  inadequate  influence  which  a 
liberal  or  limited  supply  of  records  from  a  ^ven  establisliment  might 
exert.  The  reader  should  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  an  equal 
number  of  records  from  each  cannery,  even  if  available,  would  not  have 
been  a  proper  apportionment  unless  the  output  of  the  canneries  was 
equal  in  volume.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  case,  so  that  the  only 
statistically  accurate  method  of  selection  would  have  been  to  select 
records  in  proportion  to  the  output.  As  such  information  was  not 
available  it  was  necessary  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  material  at 
hand.  However,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  canneries  from 
which  records  were  taken  were  regarded  both  by  the  commission  and  a 
committee  of  the  canners  as  representative  of  the  establishments 
throughout  the  state  as  to  equipment,  management  and  product. 
Furthermore,  the  tables  summarizing  the  production  and  earning  figures 
for  over  115,000  women  hours  will  show  to  wliat  extent  the  individual 
cannery  records  varj-  from  the  general  average  and  in  what  direction. 
Xot withstanding  the  statistical  defects,  therefore,  the  available  material 
affoitls  a  valuable  guide  to  the  ccmmission  and  the  Wages  Board  in 
measuring  the  probable  yielding  power  of  the  piece  rates  which  the 
canners  have  recnmmended. 

WHAT  PREPARERS  PRODUCE  PER  HOUR;  WHAT  THEY  EARN  ON  THE 
PRESENT  RATES  AND  WHAT  THEY  WOULD  EARN  UNDER  PRESENT 
CONDITIONS  IF  THE  RATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  CANNERS 
WERE  PUT   INTO   EFFECT. 

'Apricoti. 
The  records  for  nearly  45,000  working  houra  distributed  among  five 
selected  canneries  show  an  average  production  of  58,87  pounds  per  hour 
among  women  cutting  apricots.  The  average  price  paid  per  hundred 
pounds  was  $0,212.  netting  the  cutters  an  average  of  12^  cents  an  hour. 
(See  Table  1,1 

The  rate  recommended  by  the  canner«  is  practically  25  cents  a  hun- 
dn^d  and  under  pn;scnt  conditions  would  net  the  cutters  approximately 
$0,147  an  hour.  It  should  be  said  that  this  rate  of  25  cents  a  hundred, 
the  canners  recommended  only  for  the  grade  of  fruit  known  as  No.  2 
fruit,  which  is  smaller,  requiring  more  apricots  to  the  pound,  %.  c.  12  to 
16,  than  the  No.  1  grade.     The  rate  recommended  for  No.  1  fruit  was 

KJentml  Cnlifornlii  CiiniipiIiB,  VfBalfa.  San  Jobp.  Sun  Lorwizo,  Sacr. 
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20  cents  per  hundred.  No  records  were  available,  however,  as  to  the 
proportion  of  each  grade  packed.  The  commiBsion  has  applied  id  this 
ease  as  in  the  ease  of  the  other  products  the  higher  rate  in  order  that 
the  Wages  Board  might  know  what  the  highest  level  of  earnings  would 
be  if  the  proportion  of  high  and  lower  grades  of  fruit  eontinued  as  they 
are  at  present. 

WAGE  TABLE  I. 

Production  par  hour — Apricot  Cuttart  in  Selacted  Cannoria*  of  California. 

(FlKures  based  on  dally  records  of  production  for  1914  nnd  1915.) 
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For  records  covering  nearly  9,000  hours  of  pear  prnling,  the  v 
showed  an  average  production  per  hour  of  nearly  3S.4  pounds.  The 
average  price  paid  in  the  six  canneries  furnishing  these  records  was 
$0,371,     The  earnings  resulting  therefrom  were  $0,142. 

The  rate  recommended  for  peeling  No.  1  pears  is  40  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  If  the  proportions  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades  remained 
unchanged  this  rate  would  yield  an  hourly  earning  of  $0.15-'!  on  the 
same  rate  of  production  per  hour.     (See  Table  II,) 

WAGE  TABLE    II. 
Production  per  hour — Paar  Paelora  in  Selectad  Cannariea  of  California. 

(FlRUres  based  on  daily  rei'ordi  ot  production  in  19H.) 
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n'omatoas. 
The  figures  for  tomato  peeling,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  quart  rather 
than  by  the  pound,  are  based  upon  nearly  sixteen  thousand  hours,  dar- 
ing which  time  the  women  peeled  an  average  of  58.13  quarts  per  honr. 
They  were  paid  an  average  of  "$0.2657  per  hundred  quarts  in  the  seven 
canneries  from  which  these  rccoriis  were  received.  The  tomato  peelers 
earned  an  average  of  $0,154. 

The  single  rate  recommended  by  the  canners  is  25  cents  a  hundred 
quarts;  applied  to  the  production  records  the  earnings  per  hour  would 
he  $0,145, 

WAGE   TABLE   Ml. 

Production  par  hour — Tomato  P«al«rs  in  Salected  Cannoriaa  of  California. 

(Figures  based  on  dnily  records  or  production  for  1914  and  ISIS.) 
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On  a  record  of  9,000  hours  from  four  high-grade  canneries,  the  pro- 
duction per  hour  in  cutting  cling  pcHches  was  shown  to  be  62.6  poundti 
per  hour.  An  average  i)rice  of  $0.2416  per  hundred  pounds  was  paid 
for  this  work,  resnitins;  in  lui  average  hourly  earning  of  $0,151.  (Sec 
Table  IV,)  The  cHiincis  rcii;iiiJiif nd  a  rate  of  25  cents  a  hundred  for 
No.  1  grade  under  which  the  same  production  per  hour  and  the  same 
proi)orti(;n  of  No,  1  and  No.  2  grades  of  fruit  would  net  the  cutters  of 
cling  peaches  $0,157. 

To  secure  an  intelligible  record  i)f  i»r(iductii)n  for  peach  cutters  was 
a  difficult  matter  owing  to  tlic  ciistum  oF  combining  the  records  of  work- 
ing hours  when  women  were  cutting  both  ding  and  free  peaches.  Under 
such  a  system  it  is  sckhjiii  pi)s-;ib]f  to  tell  .just  what  the  average  produc- 
tion per  hour  for  c«i'h  variety  is  tlironghoiit  a  season  or  in  a  large 
number  of  n-presmlalivc  dii.vs. 
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As  sbown  on  the  foregoing  table,  however,  the  coiuinission  did  secure 
records  for  9,000  hours  when  the  women  were  cuttiDg  cling  peaches 
only. 

These  records  were  from  four  eauncries  regarded  as  among  the  best 
in  the  state,  and  therefore  ciin  be  taken  as  throwing  some  lig;ht  on  the 
producing  power  of  cutters  of  cling  peaches  under  conditions  doubtless 
better  than  average.  One  cannery  shows  an  exceptionally  high  rate 
of  production.  Eliminating  this  establishment  the  average  for  the  other 
three — all  considered  well  equipped  and  well  managed — would  have 
fallen  betow  60  pounds  and  the  earnings  below  14  cents  per  hour. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  these  records  for  cling  peach  cutters  need 
further  light  and  the  Wages  Board  is  requested  to  study  them  in  close 
comparison  with  the  following  table : 

WAGE   TABLE   IV. 
Production  par  houi^-Cling  Paaoh  Cultari  in  Selectad  Cannariea  of  Cafifornia. 
(Figures   based   on   all    avallnhle   recorda   of   production    for   enciualvely   i 
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Table  V,  showing  the  eamin<!s  of  women  cutting  rliug  and  free 
peaches,  is  Imsed  on  over  40.000  huurs  but  is  limited  to  three 
canneries.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the 
custom  of  combining  the  hours  worked  in  the  two  varieties  made  it 
necessary  to  secure  records  from  canneries  putting  up  a  considerable 
proportion  of  free  peaches  in  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  effect  on  the 
number  of  boxes  per  hour  which  a  woman  can  cut  when  handling  both 
clings  and  frees  as  compared  with  the  number  she  can  cut  when  work- 
ing in  clings  alone.  Two  of  flie  three  canneries  furnishing  records  for 
free  and  cling  peach  cutters  packed  from  a  third  to  a  half  as  many 
frees  as  clings.  The  other  establishments  put  up  approximately  a 
fourth  as  many  frees  as  elinRs. 

In  the  next  place  it  was  advisable  In  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all 
other  variable  factors  which  iiifcct  the  amount  of  work  which  a  woman 
ean  do  in  an  hour,  such  as  difference  in  equipment,  management,  etc., 
ill  order  to  further  establish  Ihi'  efl'eel  df  the  free  peach  cnttiuK-  It 
was,  therefore,  desiriihle  to  net  jik  iiuiny  hmirs  as  possible  in  the  same 
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cannery.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  two  of  the  canneries  paid  rates 
markedly  in  exeess  of  that  paid  in  other  canneries,  and  as  these  rates 
materially  affect  the  general  average  on  the  table  because  of  the  lai^e 
number  of  reeords  available,  the  averafce  rate  of  $0,279  per  hundred 
pounds  paid  in  these  three  canneries  is  not  fairly  representative. 

"The  value  of  this  table  lies  chiefly  in  the  records  of  production  per 
hour  when  women  are  cutting  Inith  free  and  cling  peaches. 

During  the  40,45!)  hours  the  women  cut  approximately  7,695  pounds 
per  hour,  44  per  cent  of  which  were  free  peaehcs,  and  55  per  pent" 
clings. 

One  glance  at  the  two  tables  reveals  apparently  a  marked  influence 
for  better  earnings  when  women  are  cutting  both  frees  and  clings  than 
when  they  are  cutting  clings  alone.  This  is  only  an  apparent  influence, 
for  as  before  intimated  the  price  paid  both  for  frees  and  clings  in  the 
canneries  furnishing  the  records  summarized  in  Table  V  was  markedly 
higher  than  clsewliere  iu  the  state. 

In  other  words,  using  only  the  production  records  and  applyin? 
thereto  the  average  rate  paid  for  clings  in  the  other  eanneriea  and 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  highest  rate  recommended  by 
the  canners'  committee  (25  cents  per  100  pounds),  the  general  average 
earnings  per  hour  would,  on  the  same  rate  of  production,  fall  to  $0,154 
which  is  sulwtantially  the  same  as  that  earned  on  cling  peaches  as 
ahowu  in  Table  IV. 

The  rate  now  paid  for  cutting  a  hundretl  pounds  of  free  peaches  is 
slightly  less  than  half  of  that  paid  for  cutting  cling  peaches  and  that 
recommended  by  the  canners  committee  is  just  half  that  for  clii^ 
peaches.  This  is  on  the  as-sumption  that  women  can  cut  twice  as  many 
free  peaches  in  an  hour  as  they  can  cut  of  clings.  But  the  records 
(si'e  Tahlas  IV  and  V)  show  that  they  are  not  cutting  at  quite  the 
ratc'^"  of  half  as  much  again  per  hour. 


'"rhat  It  JB  not  representative  Is  furtlier  Incllcalea  by  tlifi  fart  that  the  highest  riile 
r'-riimmpndea  by  tliu  canners  is  25  cents  and  for  fiit-a  12i  wma. 

"The  reason  tor  thla  will  appear  In  the  (IIscubbIod  of  cnnne 
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FACTORS  WHICH  ENTER  INTO  THIS  PRODUCTION  PER  HOUR  AND 
WHICH  MUST  BE  TAKEN  INTO  CONSIDERATION  IN  DETERMINING 
EQUITABLE  RATES. 

A  situation  exists  which  makes  it  necessary  to  compare  carefully  the 
average  production  for  all  caDneries  selected  for  tliia  study  with  the 
average  productiim  in  tlic  individual  eanneries  shown  separately  on 
the  foregoing  tables. 

The  commission  refers  to  the  difference  in  equipment,  working  con- 
ditions and  grades  of  fruit  and  vegetables  found  in  the  several  eanneries 
in<?luded  in  the  group  from  which  these  rei'ords  were  taken.  A  cannery 
which  manages,  either  throngh  improved  equipment,  or  by  providing 
carriers  and  cleaners,  to  wet  the  raw  material  to,  and  the  finished  pro- 
duet  and  waste  away  from,  the  cutters  without  effort  or  loss  of  time  on 
their  part  makes  passible  a  larger  production  per  hour,  and  a  propor- 
tionately higher  earning  power  on  the  same  grade  of  product  and  .same 
rate,  than  the  cannery  which  cjiiihc-s  the  cutters  to  lose  time  and  energy 
"fetching  and  carrying"  or  in  waiting  for  supplies. 

Again,  certain  districts  of  tlie  state  supply  a  better  graile  of  product 
than  others.  The  fruit  is  larger,  rei|iiirinf;  fewer  units  to  Jill  a  box  of 
given  weight;  or  there  is  less  spiulagc,  recpiiring  le.ss  handling  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  grades  of  prmluct  in  a  district  for  a  season  may  be  so  bad 
as  to  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  superior  equipment  and  mana^^emcnt 
and  cause  the  production  per  hour  to  fall  below  that  of  women  working 
in  canneries  supplied  with  better  product,  hut  with  inferior  equipment 
or  management. 

According  to  the  scliedules  tilled  in  by  the  eanner  in  only  a  few  cases 
does  the  rate  per  box  for  cutting  vary  with  the  grades  of  fruit.  Where 
a  variation  does  exist  it  is  usually  made  by  requiring  fewer  pounds  to 
the  box,  t.  e.,  "the  boxes  are  not  filled  quite  so  full,"     Just  how  many 
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pounds  are  dedui-ti^d  is  nut  stated  io  auy  case.  In  some  instances  it  in 
made  clear  that  the  adjustment  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  foreman. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  rate  per  box  is  the  same  for  all  sizes  of  one 
variety,  the  women  being  required  frequently  to  do  the  sorting  into  the 
various  grades.  The  best  illustration  of  the  effect  which  quality  of  fruit 
exerts  upon  producing  power  of  the  cutter  is  shown  in  Cannery  No.  6 
I, Wage  Table  No.  I).  The  records  of  this  cannery  for  apricot  cutting 
were  available  for  two  whole  seasons.  Its  management  and  equipment 
were  found  by  the  commission  to  be  such  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimun] 
waste  of  time  and  euei^\  The  persnuiiel  of  the  force  during  the  two 
sea-sons  was  not  materially  I'hanged,  and  the  rate  und  the  number  of 
pounds  to  the  box  remained  the  same.  Yet  the  production  per  hour  in 
one  year  was  but  a  little  over  47^  pounds  per  hour  as  compared  with 
64  pounds  per  hour  in  the  other  year.  In  other  words,  the  apricot  cut- 
ters produced  over  a  third  more  per  hour  and  consequently  earned  a 
third  more  per  hour  on  one  "year's  run  of  fruit"  than  on  another. 

Inasmuch  as  cannery  managers  buy  apricots  in  two  grades,  viz:  No,  1 
sound  fruit,  running  not  over  12  to  the  pound;  No.  2,  running  from  12 
to  16  to  the  pound;  and  inasmuch  as  they  also  buy  pears  and  peaches  in 
two  grades,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  fairness  and  feasibility  of 
fixing  the  rates  for  cutting  un  the  same  basis,  notwithstanding  the  ean- 
ners'  committee  recommendation  that  only  one  rate  be  fixed  and  that  on 
the  basis  of  No.  1  fruit. 

This  variation  in  quality  of  fruit,  eijuipment  and  management  is  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  such  discrepancies  in  production 
per  hour  among  individual  canneries  as  are  shown  on  the  five  foregoing 
tables.  The  differences  in  hourly  earnings,  of  course,  are  affected  not 
alone  by  variations  of  grades  of  fruit,  equipment  and  management,  but 
by  the  variations  in  rates  for  the  same  variety  and  grade  of  product. 
For  example,  although  the  rate  for  preparing  apricots  and  pears  are 
almost  uuiforinly  10  cents  jmd  lo  cents  per  box  respectively,  the  boxes 
eonlain  anywhere  irom  3()  to  4R  pounds.  Reduced  to  price  paid  ]>er 
huniln'd  pounds,  the  rates  aclually  vary  fnmi  ijiO.ltlft  to  $0,405  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  pcai-s  (sec  Table  IH  and  from  ^Ull  to  1i0.25  per 
hundred  pounds  of  a]>ricois  (sc  Table  1). 

Hearing  in  mind  then  that  at  present  the  .standards  of  equipment  and 
management  vary  from  canncrj'  to  cannery  it  becomes  important,  as 
before  stated,  to  note  carefully  what  extent  the  production  per  hour  Eind 
earnings  for  preparers  in  each  cannery  shown  on  the  five  foregoing 
tables  vary  from  the  general  averages,  at  the  foot  of  the  tables,  which 
are  the  only  figures  disc,us.scd  thus  far. 

Referring  again  to  tlie  table  for  apricots  (Table  I)  which  shows  a 
general  average  production  of  58.87  pounds  per  hour,  and  an  average 
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iianLJDg  of  $0,125,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  in  uo  cast!  does  the  produc- 
tion in  any  single  cannery  shown  un  the  table  exceed  tlie  average  by  as 
much  as  six  pounds,  nor  do  the  individunl  caunery  earnings  exceed 
the  general  average  by  as  much  as  2i  cents.  In  short,  the  production 
of  any  single  cannery  does  not  exceed  the  production  per  hour  of  all 
canneries  by  as  much  as  1(1  per  cent.  Nor  do  the  earning.s  in  any  indi- 
vidual cannery  exceed  the  earnings  for  all  the  canneries  by  more  than 
IH^  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  table  shows  that  the  average 
production  per  hour  in  the  individual  canneries  fell  in  one  season  ovei- 
16  pounds,  or  over  27^  per  tent  below  the  general  avenige,  though  the 
t-amings  were  not  depressed  in  the  same  proportion  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  eannerj-  whose  production  per  hour  fell  so  far  below  the  aver- 
age paid  a  rate  sufficiently  high  to  yield  an  hourly  earning  better  than 
other  cannerias  showing  more  production  per  hour.  The  fact  of  prime 
importance  on  the  whole  is  that  ihti  general  avcrayc  shown  on  Table  1 
is  fairly  reliable  evidence  of  the  level  of  production  aud  earnings  per 
hour  above  which  the  majority  of  apricot  cutters  can  not  be  counted  on 
to  rise  under  present  conditions.  For  the  table  shows  that  of  the  nearly 
45,C00  hours,  approximately  30,000  hours  show  an  hourly  production 
below  the  general  average  of  58.87  pounds  for  all  canneries.  Also  the 
records  for  almost  the  same  number  of  hours  show  the  earnings  to  be 
substantially  the  same  or  less  than  the  general  average  of  $0,125. 

llorc  striking  in  pears  than  in  apricots  is  the  variation  in  the  weight 
of  the  boxes  (see  Table  II)  in  the  several  canneries,  the  range  being 
from  36  to  48  pounds.  The  rates  are  uniformly  15  cenU  per  box,  but 
reduced  to  a  pound  ba.sis  they  actually  vary  from  $0,313  to  $0,416  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  average  rate  paid  in  the  six  canneries  was 
$0,371;  the  average  production  per  hour  wh.s  38.38  pounds,  netting  the 
workers  an  average  of  $0,142  per  hour. 

The  lowest  hourly  earnings  shown  by  any  individual  cannery  is  $0,103 
and  is  recorded  for  the  cannery  showing  the  lowest  rate  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  second  lowest  production  per  hour. 

The  commission  ha>i  no  inforniaticn  as  to  the  predominant  grades  of 
pears  running  in  the  several  canneries,  but  that  a  poor  run  of  fruit  is 
not  entirely  responsible  for  the  comparatively  hiw  output  per  hour  is 
indicated  by  the  report  of  the  commission's  agent  that  the  workers 
■'lost  time  through  inefficient  methods."  It  is  in.sfructive  to  know  also 
that  the  cannery  showing  the  highest  output  per  hour  is  one  n-cognizcd 
as  exceptionally  well  equipped  and  well  managed.  Not  only  did  this 
cannery  show  the  highest  output  per  hour  in  the  pear  peeling,  but  as  it 
also  paid  next  to  the  highest  rate  per  hundred  pounds  the  earnings  per 
hour  were  markedly  in  excess  of  other  e.stahli.sbments. 

It  is  especially  important  for  the  Wages  Board  to  note,  however,  that 
in  no  other  cases  do  the  earnings  for  pear  peelers  rise  more  than  a  cent 
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above  the  general  average  of  $0,142.  In  pears,  then,  as  in  apricots,  the 
general  average  should  indicate  the  level  of  earnings  above  which  the 
majority  of  preparers  do  not  rise. 

The  same  important  fact  is  observable  in  connection  with  the  tables 
for  tomatoes  (Table  III)  and  those  for  peaches  (Tables  IV  and  V). 
For  the  great  majority  of  hours,  the  production  and  earnings  closely 
correspond  with  the  general  avcrafre  for  all  canneries  shown  on  the 
table. 

HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  PACKERS. 

The  women  cii^agi-d  in  tilling  the  prepared  fruit  into  the  cans  are 
(-ailed  "packers"  in  the  (.'alifomiH  canneries  and  the  tenn  is  so  used  in 
this  report.  The  packers  are  hsuhIIv  outnumbered  by  the  preparers 
(i.  e..  cutters,  peelers,  ete.)  two  and  often  three  to  one,  so  that  the  Wages 
Board  will  have  accomplished  the  most  important  part  of  its  work  when 
it  shall  have  determined  equitable  rates  for  the  preparers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  the 
Wages  Board  with  the  production  records  for  packers  similar  to  thc^e 
furnished  for  the  preparers.  This  was  not  pos.sible  because  the  packers' 
records  nf  number  of  cans  filled  with  the  several  products  and  with  the 
various  grades  of  the  same  product  could  not  be  distinguished.  Fre- 
quently there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  product  except  the  rate,  and 
one  rate  was  often  paid  for  a  number  of  products.  Furthermore. 
the  numbers  of  hours  worked  in  all  products  and  grades  were  combined. 
The  best  that  enuld  be  done  with  the  limited  resources  was  to  show,  from 
the  original  reeonls.  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  women  who  were 
engaged  in  filling  cans,  chiefly  with  apricots,  peaches,  pears  and 
tonmtoes,  though  assurance  can  not  be  given  the  Wages  Board  that  no 
other  products  were  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  working  hours  (approximately 
30,000)  for  which  the  earnings  of  packers  were  shown,  are  not  inade- 
quate in  view  of  the  proportion  of  packers  to  preparers.  Also  the 
eight  cauuerie-s"  furnishing  these  records  arc  fairly  representative  of  the 
canneries  throughout  the  slate. 

Wage  Table  VI  shows  that  the  hourly  earnings  of  packers  in  the  eight 
canneries  average  $0,159.  That  the  majority  of  packers  are  eaming 
not  more  than  this  general  average  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  two- 
third>i  of  the  ;<0,(MK)  working  hours  the  earnings  are  substantially  the 
same  or  less. 

This  question  may  be  profitably  raised  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Wages  Board:  in  view  of  the  absence  of  records  of  production  for 
packers,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be  said  that  a  rate  is 
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adequate  until  the  amouut  which  the  average  women  can  do  in  an  hour 
is  known,  would  it  not  be  part  of  wisdom,  either — 

(1)  To  refrain  from  fixing  rates  for  packers  until  adequate  records 
are  available;  or 

(2)  To  fix  a  time  rate  for  packers  pending  the  availability  of  pro- 
duction records. 

The  packers  in  Eastern  canneries  are  paid  quite  generally  upon  a 
time  rate  basis  so  that  proposition  Nn.  2  ought  not  to  be  impracticable. 

WAGE  TABLE  VI. 
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On  Jauuary  13.  I'JltJ.  a  wafnc  lioHitl  in  the  fruit  ami  vegetable  can- 
niDg  industry  met  at  the  office  of  the  conimission  in  San  Francisco.  Its 
report  follows: 

REPORT  OF  WAGE  BOARD 
IN  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

Submitted  bj  Katiiebi.ne  Phiixips  Eohon,  CbnirmaD  of  Vi'&gp  Ki^urd. 
To  the  Indus(ri(U  Welfare  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Califortiia: 
Pursuant  to  your  inHtruetions  of  January  21st.  I  submit  the  foUowiog 
report  an  ehairinan  of  the  Wage  Hoard  in  the  Priiit  and  V^etable 
('anning  Industry  of  (.-alifornia. 

Convened  Thursday,  January  13.  1916,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  at  Room 
815,  ^leehanii'S  Building,  San  Franeiseo. 

The  Wage  Board  etmsiBted  of  K.  II.  Kennedy,  Bonner  Pniit  Co., 
Lankershim;  R.  1.  Bentley,  California  Fruit  (,'anners'  Association, 
San  Praneisco;  and  Andrew  (i.  (Iriffin,  (iriHin  &  Skelley  Co.,  San 
Franciseo,  representing  the  employing  eanners;  and  Mrs.  Isabel 
Schmitz,  Berkeley;  Mrs.  Erma  (Vtrey,  Sneraniento;  and  Miss  Jennie 
Balistreri,  San  Franciseo.  representing  the  employees  in  the  canning 
industry.  All  six  representatives  are  actively  engaged  in  the  canning 
industry  of  the  state  and  expect  to  continue  as  employers  and  workers. 
The  chairman  gave  a  preliminary  explanation  of  the  duties  and  pur- 
poses of  the  commission  and  of  the  Wage  Board,  and  also  explained 
that  while  extensive  investigations  had  been  made  in  the  other  induBtries 
employing  women,  the  canning  industry  was  the  one  chosen  first  for 
consideration  because  the  commission  appreciated  that  it  was  necessary 
for  that  industry  to  have  its  ruling.s  early  so  that  they  might  make  any 
desired  changes  before  the  season  of  lOlfi. 

The  following  program  was  adopted  as  the  procedure  for  discussion: 
Cost  of  Living— 

Analysis  of  Schedule. 
Consideration  of  Items. 
Determination  of  Living  Wage. 
Wag<  — 

Consideration  of  basis  of  wage— time— piecework. 

Tentativi'  determination  of  basis  of  earning  capacity,  i.  *;.,  number 

of  hours  of  work  ret{uired  to  earn  living  wage. 
( 'laHsifieation  i>f  enipliiyment  for  separate  consideration  : 
Cutters. 
Canners. 
All  others. 


Cutters — 

CoHsideratJou  jiud  detenuiiititiuii  of  rntcs  fi>r  different  varieties, 

and  basis  of  computation. 
Definition  of  just  what  work  is  to  tie  done  for  rate  paid. 
Records — 

Ifethods  of  keeping  records  of  work  donp. 
Duplicate  records  for  employees. 
Records  for  the  coniniissioii. 
Cannera — 

Consideration  and  determination  of  raU's. 

Advisability  of  time  ratR  or  piece  rate  with  giiHrantend  minimum — 
per  hour^day — week. 
Records, 

As  above. 
All  Others— 

Inclnding  time  workers,   checkers,   forewomen,   labelcrs    (8   hour 
basis  for  labelers — separate  consideration). 
Consideration  aiid  records  as  above. 
Hours — 

Consideration  and  determination  of  limitation  of  hours. 
Limitation  by  week-day. 

Exempted  period  (number  of  days,  speeific  dates,  specific  period). 
Maximum  limit  during  exempted  period. 
Overtime — 
Manner  of  payment  (increased  time  rates,  increased  piece  rates). 
Transcript  of  record  of  overtime. 
Time  to  be  allowed  for  noonday  meal,  supper  in  case  of  overtime 
work. 
Conditions  of  Employment— 

Consideration  and  determination  of  standards. 
Tentative  standards  of  State  Board  of  Health. 
Rest  rooms. 
Proper  eating  places. 
Seats  for  women  while  employed. 

Prohibition — rerjuiring  or  permitting  women  to  carry  boxes  of  fruit. 
After  submitting  data  on  the  minimum  cost  of  living  of  a  self-depend- 
ent woman  in  California,  furnished  by  the  commission,  it  was  decided, 
after  extended  discussion,  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  piece  rate 
form  of  payment  was  the  prevailing  one  in  the  canning  industry  and 
that  the  earnings  of  tln'  women  wouhl  be  increaHed  Uy  the  ehanges 
incident  to  the  standardization  of  the  wei-rhts  of  the  boxes  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  elimination  of  lost  time,  etc.,  required  by  the  commission,  that 
the  question  of  the  Wage  Board's  recommendation  on  the  cost  of  living 
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1)6  deferred  until  more  extended  investigation  of  the  results  of  sueh 
proposed  rates  could  be  had. 

The  employers'  representatives  stated  further  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
past  rates  were  such  as  to  take  women  out  of  some  of  the  regular  indus- 
tries of  the  state  for  their  short  season  of  seven  weeks,  they  believed 
it  would  not  be  fair  for  them  to  set  a  wage  which  might  be 
entirely  possible  for  their  industry,  with  its  short  season,  but  which 
would  establish  a  precedent  which  might  be  unfair  to  industries 
employing  women  throughout  the  year.  Thej'  further  stated  that 
they  believed  they  eouJd  propose  rates  which  would  yield  what  the 
commission  would  consider  as  their  pro  rata  of  the  yearly  living  wage. 

The  canners'  representatives  said  that  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Canners'  League  of  California  had  submitted  to  the  eommission 
a  tentative  schedule  of  minimum  rates,  w)iich  they  believed  should 
stand  as  the  employers'  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  Wage 
Board.  They  also  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  the  employers'  rep- 
resentatives were  willing  to  submit  a  schedule  of  rates,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workers  be  requested  to  do  likewise.  This  sug- 
gestion was  unanimously  adoptetl  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until 
January  14th,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  to  allow  the  workers'  representa- 
tives to  prepare  their  recommendations,  and  for  all  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  data  and  hourly  production  records  submitted 
by  the  commission. 

At  two  o'clock  p.m.,  January  14th,  the  Wage  Board  met  and  pro- 
ceeded to  submit  recommendations  as  to  minimum  rates  and  standard 
conditions  of  employment. 

The  following  recommendations  were  submitted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employers: 

Sbptehbbr  30,  1915. 
To  thi:  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
of  the  Stale  of  California : 

The  Committee  of  Canners,  appointed  at  your  request  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  begs  to  report  that  several  meetings  have  been  held 
at  whieli  the  sub,i(^«^t  of  standardizinsr  working  conditions  for  women 
in  the  canneries  of  the  state  has  been  given  very  earnest  consideration. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  you  have  extended 
by  inviting  us  to  make  reeoinmendations  to  you  in  advance  of  the 
adoption  by  you  of  !iny  regulations  governing  women  employees  in 
canneries. 

We  are  particularly  indebted  to  your  secretary,  Mr.  Scheel,  tor  the 
very  comprehensive  data  furnished  this  committee,  which  has  been  of 
the  greatest  value  to  us  in  dealing  with  this  very  complex  subject. 
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We  al«o  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  at  all  times  and  id  any  way  that  we 
can  be  of  assistaace  in  standardizing  working  and  sanitary  conditions 
affecting  women  employees. 

We  are  submittiog  two  schinlnlHs  as  prepared  in  Mr.  Scheel's  office: 


7-^ 


.1  flO  per  100  Ibi.  i  t-K  p«T  100  Ibi. 
.,  .10  V"  ICO  Ibi.  '  Mi  per  100  Ibi. 
.  .30  per  ICO  tba.  I  .ZG  pec  ICO  Iba. 
.  .3£B  per  ICO  Ibi.  {  .to  per  ICO  lbs. 
.  .2&  pn  lOD  Ibi.  I  .n  pet  ICO  Ibi. 
Ml 


"We  further  reeommend  that  the  niinimuin  rate  for  filling  or  packing 
fruit  in  cans  be  as  follows : 


ajid  that  the  minimum  rate  for  filling  tomatoes  be  $.01  per  dozen. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion,  however,  of  the  eommitttee  that  in  order 
to  avoid  complications  only  one  schedule  for  preparing  fruit  be 
adopted,  at  least  for  the  first  year. 

That  it  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  work  on  the  No.  2  fruit  will 
adjust  itself,  compelling  a  price  proportionate  to  price  paid  for  work- 
intr  No.  1  fruit. 

In  the  event  that  the  I'Oiu mission  decides  two  schedules  are  necessary-, 
the  Advisorj'  Committee  rc(|uests  the  privilege  of  an  audience  with 
the  commission  to  discus.'i  the  subject. 

We  reeommend  that  the  minimum  rate  per  hour  for  women  be  ten 
cents  for  beginners  and  that  fifteen  cents  per  hour  be  the  minimum 
rate  for  experienced  workers. 

We  are  net  prepared  at  this  liiiic  to  submit  any  recommendations 
regarding  the  hours  of  work  per  day  or  week,  as  we  believe  that  any 
such  restriction  wouhl  mere  seriously  affect  otbcr  interests  than  it 
would  our  own. 


Verj-  truly  yimn 


Cannerk'  Advi.'^ory  Committee, 
R.  I.  Bentley, 
R.  M.  Bartiioi.o, 

A.  G.  Gkiffik. 
G.  E.  Gkiek, 

E.  H,  Kenneov. 

B.  E.  Chase, 

The  Committee. 
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The  workers'  representatives  then  Biibmitted  the  following  reeom- 
mendatione.  These  had  Ijeen  carefully  considered  after  studying  such 
data  as  had  bet'n  made  accessible  to  the  Canners'  Committee  and  which 
had  been  furnished  them  by  the  commission: 

J&NUABT   14,    1916. 
To  iho  Wage  Board  on  (*c  Fruit  and  YegHabU:  CaitHiiig  Indutlrg: 

Vi'if  herewith  submit  Bchwliile  of  rates  which  we  coDsider  to  be  the  tainitnum 
rnles  Ihnt  should  be  paid  in  the  fruit  and  veReliNe  CHnumit  industry: 
Cuttiun— 

Cling  peiicliFR.  not  to  Picpt'cl  two  gRides.  2-V  per  100  llis.  or  Ifte  per  boi  40  lbs. 

Free  PeaehpH.  not  to  exceed  three  srjdes,  ITic  i)er  100  lbs.  or  7c  per  box,  40  IbB. 

Apricots,  not  to  eiceed  eight  gnidps,  2oc  per  100  lbs.  or  10c  per  boi,  40  lbs. 

I'pars.  not  to  e»ceeci  nine  uradeB.  STjc  per  100  ilia,  or  IfJc  per  Ixii,  40  lbs. 

Tomatoes,  not  to  exceed  three  itrades,  4c  per  bucket  of  12  qts. 

These    rales    (n   cover   nil   grades   nf    fruil,   with    the   understainjing   that   the 
smaller  fruit  is  equally  dinlributed  with   the  larger. 
Canning — 

All   fruit 

N'o.  'i\   Vie  and  Water  emdes,  l}e  per  doz.  caua. 

Staudarda,  sorting  to  2",  2c  per  doz.  cans. 

Bxtras,   3c   per   dnz.   cans. 

No.  10  I'ie  mid  Wnlir  gnidps,  -U'Mi  \wr  Aia.  cuiib  or  .015  |icr  tray  of  7>  cans. 

Standardx,  .MS  per  i1i>z.  enns  or  .02  |ter  tray  at  Q  cans. 

Kxtras.   ifi'l   per  doz.  cutis  or  .(Kl   per  tray  of  Q  cans. 
Tomatoes 

No.  21   Standards.  Ic   per  doz.   ciins. 

Xo,   2i   Solid  Pack,  not  sorted.   IJc  [icr  doi.  cans. 

No.  2i  Solid  Pack,  sorted,  2c  per  don.  cans. 

No.  II)  Standards,  .flM  ppr  do*,  cans  or  .01  i«r  tray  of  Ti  cana. 

Solid  Pack,  not  sorted.  .036  per  doi.  cans  or  -Oli  per  tray  of  5  cans. 

Solid  Pack,  sorted,  ,04S  i«T  doz.  cans  or  .02  i>er  tray  of  5  cans. 

All  these  rates  are  based  on  fruit  and  cans  lieing  delivered  to  the  canning  table. 
liay   Work— 

All   inexperienceil   day   workers  lo   receive   not  less  than  15c  per  hour. 

All  Piperieneed  workers  lo  receive  not  less  than  ITjc  per  hour. 

An  inexperienc-i'd  worker  shall  be  dpomed  one  who  has  worked  in  a  cannery 
during  one  whole  canning  season. 

AVe  believe  that  the  normal  ilny  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry 
should  be  ten   (llll   houif.  and  the  normal  week  sixty   (00)   hours. 

All  work  iierformed  after  ten   (10)  honra  shall  be  on  an  overtime  bams.     Over- 
time shall  be  iHiid  at  the  I'ate  nt  ow.  and  one-halt  times  the  adopte<l  rates.     In  no 
event,  however,  sliall  tin'  houra  of  labor  exceed  twelve   (12)   hours  in  any  one  day, 
01  more  than  .Neveiity-lwo   (721   boiirs  in  any  one  week. 
Respecttully  Bubmllted, 

Isabel  Schmitz, 
Ebha  Cobey. 
JEn.Nie  Balistberi, 

Itepresenting   the   Employees. 

The  workers'  reprcKfntjitiv<'s  »Ui\a]  in  explanation  of  their  reeom- 
niendiitions  that  they  believeil  llie  pieee  rate  bnsis  of  payment  was  the 
(Kie  for  theiti  to  einisidiT  ;it  present,  inasnnieli  an  the  fri^atest  perpent- 
ji«e  of  the  workers  were  now  nmler  fhi.s  system. 

It  was  then  ileeided  by  tlie  lioitrd  to  eoiifine  the  di.seiiB,sion  of  rates 
lo  a  pieee  rate  basis. 
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It  was  also  agreed  that  the  rates  of  pay  for  preparing  apricots, 
I>eache8,  pears  and  tomatoeH  would  be  sufficient  to  consider  this  year, 
as  they  constitute  flO  per  cent  of  the  fniit  and  vegetable  pack  of  the 
state. 

Aft«r  a  very  profitabh'  afternoon  spent  in  the  discuHsion  of  these 
two  sciiedules,  the  board  adjourned  until  Monday,  January  17th,  at 
ten  o'clock  a.m.,  thus  giving  time  for  conference  and  further  study 
of  the  submitted  data. 

On  the  morning  of  January  17th  the  Wage  Board  continued  further 
the  discussion  of  rates.  Much  interesting  information  was  developed 
by  l;oth  sides,  the  employet^s  especially  bringing  out  clearly  the  loss 
to  the  worker  because  of  inadetjuate  instruction  as  to  the  best  and 
(|uickest  way  of  cutting  and  canning  fruit.  Also  the  loss  to  them 
caused  by  waste  time,  inefficient  managemeut,  and  by  requiring  them 
in  some  canneries  to  carry  fruit  and  wa.sfe  and  trays  on  their  own 
time,  thus  reducing  their  piecework  earnings  materially.  Many 
instaucM  were  cited  of  thi'  handicaps  to  the  workers  in  arriving  at  their 
highest  proihictivit.\'.  This  «eeined  of  great  interest  to  the  employers. 
The  piece  rates  on  tomatix-s  precipitated  a  discussion  of  the  disagreeable 
features  of  peeling  and  canning  tomatoes.  It  was  even  stated  by  the 
workers  that  it  was  an  occupation  fraught  with  health  hazards  because 
of  the  unusual  aniouni  of  dampness  and  steam  to  which  the  workers 
were  subject.  For  this  reascn  they  believed  that  they  .should  be  paid 
11  rate  which  would  yield  a  higher  earning  than  on  fruit. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  all  products  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  until 
Tuesday,  January-  18th,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the  final  recommenda- 
tions. 

On  January-  18th  at  two  o'clock  p.m..  the  Wage  Board  proceeded  to 
its  final  discussion  of  minimum  rates.  The  eanners'  representatives 
said  that  they  believed  their  n 'commend  at  ions,  with  the  improved  work- 
ing conditions  that  tlie  eommi.ssion  would  introduce,  would  yield  a  good 
wage.  The  workers'  repreHentalives  said  that  they  had  seriously  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  would  ai-e.pt  the  eanners'  rates  on  apricots  and 
peaches  under  certain  conditions.  They  called  attentlou  to  the  eon- 
fusion  consequent  to  working  on  twii  riites  of  jmy  on  the  same  variety  of 
fruit,  and  said  they  believed  the  workers  would  prefer  one  rate  for  nil 
crades.  They  further  said  they  believed  it  should  be  a  higher  rate  than 
the  eanners'  recommended  rate  of  4^-20  per  humired  pounds  for  \o.  1 
fruit.     A  recess  was  taken  to  allow  for  the  discussion  of  this  proposal. 

After  the  recess,  the  workers'  r.>presrnl;ilivi's  submitted  the  following 
fu^hedule.  which  was  a  comprnmi.se  between  Ilic  workers'  rates  (which 
in  some  instances  were  the  same  as  the  employer.s'  rates  for  Xo.  2  fruit) 
and  the  employera'  rates  on  \".  1  fruit. 
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We,  tlie  representatives  of  employees  on  the  CaoaiDg  Wage  Board, 
Bubmit  the  following  schedule  of  minimiun  rates  for  consideration  by 
the  board : 

Cutting. 


Canning. 

•^^^r 

i^>t- 

t.015 

ISABEL  SCHMITZ, 
ERMA  CORBT. 
JENNIE    BALISTREBI. 

A  further  recess  of  liftuen  niiiiiites  was  taken  to  discuss  this  proposal. 

Upon  th<'  reconvening  of  the  bimrd  the  caiiners'  representatives  said 
that  they  wonkl  accept  all  the  fruit  rates  hut  could  not  accept  the  rate 
of  3^  cents  a  bucket  on  tomatoes.  In  explanation  of  their  refusal  to 
accept  this  rate.  thi»  lanners'  rcprL'sontafivea  explained  that  while  the 
California  canning  industry  had  little  to  fear  from  interstate  competi- 
tion in  the  disposal  of  their  fruit,  there  existed  a  keen  competition  in 
tonitttot's ;  that  generally  thiy  were  packed  as  a  leader  for  business  and 
that  there  was  but  little  profit  in  their  i)rod«ction.  It  was  further 
stati:d  hy  the  eanners'  repn-Ncntativea  that  they  believed  great  con- 
cessions had  been  made  in  raising  all  their  fruit  rates  and  they  were 
confident  that  with  the  improved  raanageuieiit.  eliminating  lost  time, 
and  the  standardization  of  the  sizes  of  hoxi-s  of  fniit  and  vegetables 
to  he  cut.  dne  to  setting  the  cutting  rate  on  a  hundred-pound  basis,  that 
the  women  would  average  n  uiueh  higher  hourly  production  than  in  the 
past. 

It  was  definitely  understood  hv  both  sides  that  careful  records  were 
to  be  kept  by  the  cmineries  on  all  products,  to  find  out  what  the  pro- 
posed rates  w<uild  yield.  If  they  did  not  yield  the  hourly  earnings  that 
would  eipial  the  jiuiount  determined  by  the  lOiundssion  as  covering  the 
"necessary  cost  of  living"  while  engaged  in  the  indiistry,  then  the  piece 
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rates  would  necessarily  Iiave  to  be  raised  next  season.  The  representa- 
tivee  of  the  workers  accepted  the  change  in  the  tomato  rate  upon  the 
above  understanding. 

The  Wage  Board  unaniinoualy  accepted  the  following  minimum  rates 
of  pay  for  cutting  and  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables: 
Cutting. 




jr.. 

nu  n  iia. 

Canning. 

.      _- 

Pot  ilown 

T^imatoa.  No.    4  . 

The  question  of  payment  for  "day  work"  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mission. The  board  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  probably  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  women  engnged  in  the  industry  work  upon  a  "day 
work"  basis. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  of  these  recommended 
rates  upon  the  industry,  and  the  irain  to  the  women  working  in  the 
industi-y,  if  the  commiKsion  accept  them. 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  submit  to  you  in  tounatie  the  exact  proportion 
of  the  yearly  pack  affected  by  these  recommendations,  but  the  canners 
preferred  to  withhold  this  information  this  year. 

In  the  season  of  1015  43  per  cent  of  tlic  canneries  packing  apricots 
paid  a  lower  rate  than  $.225  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $.09  per  40-ponnd 
box.  It  will  mean  a  gain  to  the  women  working  in  these  canneries  of 
from  1  to  4  cents  per  box  of  40  pounds.  Sixteen  per  I'cut  of  the  can- 
neries packing  apricots  paid  $.2*25  per  hundred  pounds  and  41  per  cent 
were  paying  above  that  rate.  Apricots  arc  19.1  per  cent  of  the  entire 
fruit  pack  of  the  state. 

Of  the  eanneric^J  packing  free  peaclif.i.  If!  per  cent  paid  less  than 
*.125  per  hundred  pounds,  or  5  cents  per  b(jx  of  40  ponud.s  of  fruit. 
It  means  a  gain  in  these  canneries  of  1  ci'ut  per  box  ()f  40  pounds  of 
fruit.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  i-nnueries  were  payint:  ^5.125  ppr 
hundred  pounds,  and  43  per  cent  [laid  above  this  rate.  Free  peaches 
are  14.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  fruit  pack  of  the  state 
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Of  the  caniH'ries  packing  pt^ars,  36  per  cent  paid  Ifss  than  $.375  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  15  cents  per  box  of  40  pounds  for  peeling.  It 
means  a  gain  to  the  women  in  the.se  canneries  of  from  1  to  3  cents  per 
box  of  40  pounds.  Thirty  per  ( ent  of  the  canneries  paid  this  rate,  and 
34  per  cent  paid  above  this  rate.  Pears  are  13.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
fruit  pack  of  the  state. 

Of  the  eiinneries  packing  clinz  peaches,  58  per  cent  paid  less  than 
$.225  per  hundred  pounds,  or  9  eonts  n  bos  of  40  pounds.  It  will 
mean  a  {rain  to  the  women  in  these  canneries  of  from  1  to  4  cents  per 
box  of  40  pounds.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  canneries  paid  this  rate, 
and  22  per  cent  above  this  rate.  Cling  peaches  are  43.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  fruit  pock  of  the  state. 

Therefore,  the  recommended  rates  of  the  WaRC  Board  wonld 
materially  raise  the  earnings  of  the  women  who  prepare  these  four 
products,  which  are  91.4  per  cent  of  the  total  fruit  pack  of  the  state. 

Of  the  canneriej?  which  reported  canning  tomatoes,  18  per  cent  paid 
less  than  3  cents  jut  12-quart  bucket.  The  tomato  pack  is  21  per  cent 
of  the  entire  fruit  and  veg^'table  pack  of  tlie  Htate. 

When  you  eonsider  that  theNC  gains  have  been  made  by  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Wage  Board,  and  that  the  canneries  affect^'d 
by  one  or  more  rates  employ  throughout  the  season  over  10,000  women, 
T  think  we  may  feel  that  this  first  Wage  Board  has  been  highly 
successful. 

THE    LIMITATION    OF    HOURS. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  recommendations  submitted  by  both  sides  as 
to  the  limitation  of  hour.s,  the  representatives  of  the  employers  stated 
that  they  stood  by  the  proposals  of  the  Canners'  Advisory  Committee. 
In  questioning  the  representatives  of  the  workers  as  to  the  reason  for 
their  demands  they  said  that  they  realized  the  seasonal  nature  of  the 
industry  and  that  the  same  rea.sons  for  the  shorter  day  might  not  exist ; 
that  they  knew  that  in  certain  loealilie.s  it  was  difficult  to  collect  for  so 
short  a  time  a  labor  supply  .^uffieirnlly  largo  to  handle  the  emergencies 
that  come  with  the  glut  of  the  fruit  season.  Therefore  they  were  will- 
ing to  consider  an  emergency  overtime  under  some  kind  of  protective 
regulation.  However,  the  workers  had  found  ont  from  esperience  that 
the  depreeiatiiin  of  their  earning  power  consequent  to  the  fatigue  of 
long  hours  w;i,«  a  very  real  loss,  therefore  they  believed  that  they 
should  be  eonipen.satfd  by  a  higbiT  rale  of  pay  for  such  work. 

In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  operatives'  demand 
for  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  the  canners'  representatives  said 
it  would  re.'iult  in  ahsohitely  no  overtime,  as  .such  a  rate  they  considered 
pnihihitive.     In  eonelu-sion   i>f  this  disnission  the  ennners  said  they 
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were  willing  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  coiiimissiuD,  believing  the  eom- 
inisaion  would  not  make  any  drastie  regulations  that  would  too  greatly 
handicap  the  industry. 

The  employees'  representatives  said  that  they,  too,  were  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  commission,  as  they  believed  they  would  receive  pro- 
twtion  from  excessive  hours. 

Both  sides  were  satisfied  with  the  tentative  siip^estions  for  sanitary 
regulations  agreed  to  by  the  State  Itoard  of  Health. 

The  Wage  Board  referred  to  the  commission  the  method  of  keeping 
records  that  would  be  complete  eiioiigh  to  give  accurate  information  as 
to  the  effect  of  its  rulings,  with  the  understanding  that  the  commission 
n'ould  work  out  the  proper  kind  of  records  with  representatives  of  the 
industry. 

We  were  indeed  fortunate  in  the  personnel  of  our  first  Wage  Board. 
We  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  sincere  and  honest  effort  to  deal 
justly  with  the  claims  of  either  side. 

In  conclusion.  1  wish  to  call  your  iittenticn  to  the  fact  that  we  met 
with  the  same  eordial  spirit  ol'  eonperation  from  the  eanners'  repre- 
sentatives that  the  employers  yf  the  state  have  aeeordctl  our  eommis:iion 's 
efforts  from  the  lieginnlng  of  onr  work.  I  believe  that  upon  holding 
and  developing  this  eonfidence  in  the  sincerity  and  fairness  of  the  com- 
mission depends  largely  the  future  success  of  this  pioneer  work,  for 
we  know  that  the  watchword  of  modern  industrial  life  la  "Cooperation." 
Resjieetfully  submitted. 

K.VTIIEKINK  I'illLIl'S  EDSON, 

Chairman  of  Wage  Boartl. 
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San  FBANCiaoo,  Jandasi  18,  1916. 

To  The  J«>l«,lfMl   W<'lfarc  Vummisahn  of  the  Utate  of  California: 

We.  the  undenigned,  members  of  the  Wage  Board  called  by  your  Honorable 
CannnisBioD  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry,  after  CBTefully  considering 
the  wnf^n.  hours  and  <?nnditioi>s  oE  labor  in  the  said  industry,  have  the  honor  to 
submit   herewith   the   following   schedule  of   estimated   minimum   piece   rates    to   be 


,„r,i  to  ,,m^  1. 
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led)  E.  H.  KENNEDY, 
R.  I.  BENTLET, 
A.  G.  GRIFFIN. 

Representing  the  Employers. 
ISABEL  SCIIMITZ, 
ERMA  COREY, 
-TEXNIE  BALISTRERI. 

Representing  the  Employees. 
K.\TIIEKINE  PHILIPS  EDSON. 

Repri-setitiDg  the  commiSBion. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

TENTATIVE   DRAIT   OK   SANITARY   STANDAKD8   AS    AGREED   TO   BY 

THE   STATE   BOARD   OF   HEALTH    AND   SUBMITTED 

TO   WAGE   BOARD. 

(1)  Lighting.— Every  workroom  (hereafter  constructed)  nnist  be 
suppliM  with  adiNinate  natural  light  durinf;  the  working  daylight 
hours. 

Every  workroom  (now  constructed  and  wliifh  is  not  so  equipped  as  to 
furnish  adequate  natural  light  during:  the  working  daylight  hours) 
must  be  supplied  with  sufficient  artificial  light  properly  plaeed.  Every 
workroom  must  be  supplied  during  the  working  hours  when  daylight 
is  not  available  with  sufficient  artificial  light  properly  placed. 

(2)  Ventilation. —The  ventilation  of  each  workroom  shall  be 
adequate  and  there  shall  be  sufficient  provision  for  preventing  excessive 
humidity  by  the  removal  of  escaping  steam. 

(:i)  Floors. — Each  workroom  shall  hare  an  imprmieablr  floor,  made, 
of  cetHcut  or  ii/e  laid  in  crninni,  brick,  wood  or  other  suitable  tton- 
absorbent  material  whirh  can  br-  flushed  and  washed  clean  with  water. 
Floors  must  he  tight  and  hard  and  in  good  repair,  and  be  pitched  to 
I>rovide  for  drainage  so  that  there  will  l)e  no  unreasonable  depth  of 
water.  All  excess  of  water  or  overflow  must  be  immediately  removed. 
Where  women  work,  racks  must  be  provided,  height  of  rack  to  he  not 
loss  than  three  inches. 

(4)  Toilet  Rooms. — Toilet  rnoms  shall  Ihj  completely  partitioned 
off  from  workrooms  and  the  doors  must  be  ao  located,  or  protected  by 
screen,  that  the  water-closet  compartment  shall  not  l>e  visible  from  the 
outside. 

(5)  Lighting  of  Toilet  Rooms. — Toilet  rooms  shall  have  adequate 
natural  or  artificial  light  so  that  every  part  of  the  room  and  of  the 
interior  of  each  compartment  shall  he  easily  visible. 

(6)  Ventilation  of  ToUet  Rooms. — Toilet  rooms  shall  be  sufReiently 
ventilated  and  the  ventilation  .shall  be  only  to  the  outside  of  the  building. 

(7)  floors  of  Toilet  Rooms.— The  floors  of  such  toilet  rooms  shall 
be  of  cement,  tile  laid  in  cemeitt,  wood,  brick,  or  other  nonabsorbent 
material,  and  shall  he  washed  and  scoured  dailij  and  shall  be  kepi  in 
good  repair. 

(8)  ^^alls  of  Toilet  Rooms. — All  walls  of  toilet  moms  and  water- 
closet  compartments,  unless  constructed  of  glazed  tile,  brick,  etc.,  shall 
\>e  kept  covered  with  a  nonahsorbeiit  lighf-colonfl  paint,  varnish  or 
other  impervious  compound. 
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(!)]  Wiittr-rhsel  Com  tiarl  mints. — EviTv  water-close  I  shall  be  iu  a 
separati?  coinpartinciit,  wliidi  Tinist  1k"  not  less  than  twenty-eiRht  inches 
wide,  and  provided  with  a  door. 

(10}  !'artilioii.i  of  Walrr-cUiscl  Compartments. — Partitions  of 
water-eloset  compartments  shall  he  not  less  than  six  feet  high  and  shall 
extend  not  nearer  tht*  efilinp  and  floor  than  one  foot. 

(11)  Xnmbrr  of  Watrr-closcts. — The  number  of  water-closets  shall 
be  not  less  than  one  to  every  twenty  women  employed,  or  majority  frac- 
tion thereof,  based  on  the  maximum  number  of  women  employed  at  one 
time. 

(12)  Typrs  of  W at <r-closc is. -^Kypry  water-closet  shall  have  a  bowl 
of  vitreous  china,  or  of  first  quality  cast-iron,  porcelain  enameled  inside 
and  out,  or  of  other  approved  material.  Every  sueh  bowl  shall  he  pro- 
vided with  adequate  facilities  for  flushing  and  shall  be  set  entirely  free 
from  enclosing  woodwork  and  so  installed  that  the  space  around  it  can 
be  easily  cleaned. 

(13)  Water-closet  Seats. — The  howls  of  water-closets  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  seats  of  wood  or  otiier  non-heat  alworhing  material  and  shHil 
be  coated  with  varnish  or  some  other  waterproof  substance. 

(14)  Toilet  Paper.—An  adeiinate  supply  of  toilet  paper  shall  be 
provided  in  every  water  elcset  compartment. 

(15)  Cleaning  of  Toilets. — All  toilets  shall  be  kept  clean  and  the 
bowls  and  seats  of  water  closets  shall  he  scrubbed  at  least  once  a  day. 
All  toilets,  wash  rooms,  lavatories  and  water-closet  compartments  shall 
be  kept  clean. 

(16)  Water  Supply. — Each  place  of  employment  shall  be  supplied 
with  sufficient  pure  drinking  water,  and  the  faucets  shall  be  placed  so 
that  they  are  convenient  to  the  employees.  Common  drinkinj^  cups  are 
prohibited.  Individual  cups  must  be  used  or  sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains must  he  installed. 

(17)  Wa.ih  Rooms. — Wn.ffi  rooms  and  lavatories  shall  be  adjacent  to 
toilet  rooms  anil  shall  he  supplied  u-ith  soap,  rtmning  water  and  towels 
and  shall  be  maintained  iti  a  rli-an  and  saviiary  londHton. 

(18)  Xutaber  of  Wash  Jiouls.~~T\]c  number  of  wash  bowls,  sinlra  or 
other  appliani:('s  shall  he  not  ]es.s  than  one  to  every  twenty  women. 
Twenty  inches  of  sink  with  one  faucet  shall  be  (ronsidered  as  an  equiva- 
h-nt  of  one  wash  liowl.    The  use  of  .spring  faucets  is  prohibited. 
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SulMeqiieiit  to  tin;  delil>ei-iittiii)s  nf  the  watjc  board  a  public  bi-ariiiK  in 
the  fruit  and  vctjetabli'  L'aiiiiiii^  iinliistry  was  lidd  at  San  Fraiitiseo  on 
February  11,  1916,  at  which  iiuiiutohh  repri-.siiutativc.s  of  the  eauning 
industrj-  and  employes  mot  and  disensscd  fully  the  pniblcni»  of  houroi, 
wages  and  working  conditions  in  the  caniierieB, 

The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  the  issuance  by  the  commission 
on  February  14,  1916,  of  the  following  orders,  wbieh  became  effective 
sixty  days  thereafter : 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION, 
State  of  California. 
948  Marktt  StrMt,   San   Franciico. 
To  Whom  it  May  Goncprn: 

Take  Notice:  That  pumuant  to  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  it  by  the  Statutes  of  California,  1913.  Chapter  324,  and 
amendments  thereto,  and  after  public  hearing  duly  liacJ  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  on  Friday.  February  11,  1916, 
The  Industrial  Welfare  CommijWion  op  the  State  op  C.u.ipornl\ 
does  hereby  order  that: 

1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  .shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit 
any  woman  or  minor  to  work  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
industry  in  an,v  of  the  following  occupations  at  pie<-ework  rates  lews 
than  the  following: 


Ocni»- 

T»rl«j 

Cutllng 

AprlcoM    ..- __ 

io?r.  p.T 

Cutiim 
<,-uttint 
Oattbii 

CllDR  peuba  _ 

Ft«  pnobn  

Tomatoes    - 

o.2ia  per 

1     ".1S5  pn 

-s- 

y«^ 

BiHofnn 

No!  l? 
No.    2i 
So.  10 

JO.OTS  pet   dOMQ  cnns 
o.usa  pel  aoim  cam 
0.01     per  dcian  nnt 

2.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit 
any  woman  or  minor  to  work  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
industry  in  any  occupation  at  time  rates  lcs<  than  the  following: 


Experimced  baudB  _ 
InexpcrlenMd  tiiDda 
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Auy  womun  or  minor  shall  be  deemed  hii  experienced  hand  who  has 
worked  in  the  said  industry  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  everj' 
employer  in  the  fruit  and  vegetabhi  eanuiug  industry  shall,  when 
demand  is  made  hy  any  woman  or  minor  employed,  furnish  su^h 
employee  with  a  statement  setting  forth  the  period  of  employment  of 
such  employee  in  his  establishment. 

3.  \o  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  an 
adult  woman,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  to  work  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  industry  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  or 
mere  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  except  in  ease  of  emergency ; 
provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  employment  of 
any  woman  exceed  seventy-two  hours  in  any  one  week;  profided,  fur- 
ihe.r,  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  those 
occupations  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  California, 
1913,  Chapter  352,  "An  act  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  females,"  etc, 

4.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  an 
adult  woman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  over,  to  work  in  ease  of 
emergency  at  a  wage  less  than  one  end  one-fonrth  times  the  foregoing 
minimum  time  or  piece  rates.  Emergency  work  shall  be  all  work 
performed  by  any  woman  in  excess  of  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  ail 
work  performed  by  any  woman  or  minor  in  excess  of  six  calendar  davH 
in  any  one  week. 

5.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  any 
minor  child,  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  to  work  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  industry  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day, 
or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week. 

6.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  and  minors  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
work  done  and  time  worked  by  such  women  and  minors.  Such  records 
shall  be  kept  in  a  manner  and  form  approved  by  the  Industrial  Welfare 

7.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  and  minors  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  shall  post  a  copy  of  this  order 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  in  which  women  and  minors  are 
employed. 

This  order  shall  become  effcciivc  sixty  (60)  days  from  the  date  hereof. 
Dated  at  San  Francisco,  California,  this  14th  day  of  February,  1916, 
INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION, 
State  of  California. 

Frank  J.  JIurasky,  Chairman. 
Katherine  PuiLiPs  Edson. 
Waltek  fl.  Mathewson. 

A.  B.  C.  DniIRMANN. 

Attest:  II.  A.  ScHEEL,  Scrrctarij. 
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INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION. 

Stat*  of  California. 

94a   Markat  Straat,   San    Franeiaco. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

Take  Notice:  Tb&t  pursuant  to  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  it  by  the  Statutes  of  California,  1913,  Chapter  324,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  after  public  hearing  duly  had  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  on  Friday,  February  11,  1916, 
The  Industbiaij  Welfare  Coumisbion  op  the  State  of  California 
does  hereby  order  that: 

L  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit 
any  woman  or  minor  to  work  in  any  fruit  or  vegetable  canning  estab- 
lishment in  which  the  conditions  of  employment  are  below  the  following 
standards : 

(1)  Lighting. — Every  workroom  (hereafter  constructed)  munt  be 
supplied  with  adequate  natural  light  during  the  working  daylight  hours. 

Every  workroom  (now  constructed  and  which  is  not  so  equipped  as 
to  furnish  adequate  natural  light  during  the  working  daylight  hours) 
must  be  supplied  with  sufficient  artificial  light  properly  placed. 

Every  workroom  must  be  supplied  during  the  working  hours  when 
dajli^t  is  not  available  with  sufficient  artificial  light  properly  placed. 

(2)  Ventilation.— The  ventilation  of  each  workroom  shall  be  ade- 
quate and  there  shall  be  sufficient  provision  for  preventing  excessive 
humidity  by  the  removal  of  escaping  steam. 

(3)  Floors. — Bach  workroom  shall  have  an  impermeable  floor,  made 
of  cement  or  tile  laid  in  cement,  brick,  wood  or  other  suitable  non- 
absorbent  material  which  can  be  fiushed  and  washed  dean  with  water. 
Floors  must  be  tight  and  hard  and  in  good  repair,  and  be  pitched  to 
provide  for  drainage  so  that  there  will  be  no  unreasonable  depth  of 
water.  All  excess  of  water  or  overflow  must  be  immediately  removed. 
Wooden  racks  shall  be  provided  wherever  women  are  oblieed  to  work 
on  wet  floors,  or  cement  or  tile  floors  and  such  racks  shall  be  not  less 
than  three  inches  in  height. 

(4)  Toilet  Rooms. — Toilet  rooms  shall  be  eomplpfely  partitioned  off 
from  workrooms  and  the  doors  must  be  so  located,  or  protected  by 
screen,  that  the  water-closet  compartment  shall  not  be  visible  from  the 
outside. 

(5)  Lighting  of  Toilet  Rooms. — Toilet  rooms  shall  have  adequate 
natural  or  artificial  light  so  that  every  part  of  the  room  and  o£  the 
interior  of  each  compartment  shall  be  easily  visible. 

(6)  Yentilati^Mi  of  Toilet  Booms. — Toilet  rooms  shall  be  sufficiently 
ventilated  and  the  ventilation  shall  be  only  to  the  outside  of  the 
building, 

(7)  Floors  of  Toilet  Booms. — The  floors  of  such  toilet  rooms  shall 
be  of  cement,  tile  laid  in  cement,  wood,  brick,  or  other  nonabsorbent 
material  and  shall  be  washed  and  scoured  daily  and  shall  be  kept  in 
good  repair. 

(8)  Walls  of  Toilet  Booms. — All  walls  of  toilet  rooms  and  water- 
closet  compartments  unless  constructed  of  glazed  tile,  brick,  etc..  shall 
be  kept  covered  with  a  nonabsorbent  light-colored  paint,  varnish  or 
other  impervious  compound. 
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(9)  Water-closet  Compartments. — Every  water-closet  shall  be  in  a 
separate  compartment  which  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-eight  inches 
wide  and  provided  with  a  door. 

(10)  Partitions  of  Water-closet  Compartments. — Partitions  of 
water-L-loset  compartments  shall  be  not  less  than  six  feet  high  and  shall 
extend  not  nearer  the  ceiling  and  floor  than  one  foot. 

(11)  Number  of  Water-closets. — The  number  of  water-closets  shall 
be  not  less  than  one  to  every  twenty  women  employed,  or  majority 
fraction  thereof,  based  on  the  maximum  number  of  women  employed 
at  one  time. 

(12)  Types  of  Watcr-ilosets. — Every  water-closet  shall  have  a 
bowl  of  vitri'Oiis  china,  or  of  first  quality  Cast-iron,  porcelain  enameled 
inside  and  out,  or  of  other  approved  material.  Every  such  bowl  shall 
be  provided  with  adequate  facilities  for  flushing  and  shall  be  net  entirely 
free  from  enclosing  woodwork  and  so  installed  tliat  the  space  around  it 
can  be  easily  cleaned. 

(13)  Water-closet  Seats. — The  bowls  of  water-closets  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  seats  of  wood  or  other  nonheat  absorbing  material  and  shall 
be  coated  witli  varnish  or  some  other  waterproof  substance. 

(14)  Toilet  Paper. — An  adequate  supply  of  toilet  paper  shall  be 
provided  in  every  water-closet  compartment. 

(15)  Cleaning  of  Toilets. — All  toilets  shall  be  kept  dean  and  the 
bowLs  and  seats  of  water-closets  shall  be  scrubbed  at  least  once  a  day. 
All  toilets,  wash-roonis,  lavatories  and  water-closet  compartments  shall 
be  kept  clean. 

(16)  Water  Supply. — Each  place  of  employment  shall  be  supplied 
with  sufficient  pure  drinking  water  and  the  faucets  shall  be  placed  so 
that  they  are  convenient  to  the  employees.  Common  drinking  cups 
arc  prohibited.  Individual  cups  must  be  used  or  aanitary  drinking 
fountains  must  be  installed. 

(17)  Wash  Rooms. — There  shall  be  wash  rooms  and  lavatories  adja- 
cent to  toilet  rooms ;  and  all  wash  rooms  and  lavatories  shall  be  supplied 
with  soap,  running  water  and  towels,  and  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Common  towels  shall  not  be  used  or 
permitted  and  individual  or  paper  towels  must  be  supplied. 

(18)  .\umber  of  Waskbotvls. — The  number  of  washbowls,  sinks, 
or  other  applianceN  shall  be  not  l&ss  than  one  to  every  twenty  women. 
Twenty  inches  of  sink  with  one  faucet  shall  be  considered  as  an  equiv- 
alent of  one  washbowl. 

Spring  faucets  shall  not  be  used  except  where  washbowls  are  provided. 

(19)  Lockfir  Booms.— A  suitable  room  shall  be  provided  where 
women  may  change  their  clothing.  A  sufficient  number  of  lockers 
shall  be  provided. 

(20)  Time  for  Mials. — Every-  woman  and  minor  shall  be  entitled 
to  at  least  one  hour  for  noonday  meal;  provided,  however,  that  no 
woman  or  minor  shall  bo  permitted  to  return  to  work  in  leas  than  one- 
half  hour. 

(21)  .Scafx.^SoatK  shall  he  provided  for  each  and  every  woman 
employed  and  such  womea  shall  l>e  permitted  to  use  the  seats  at  all 
times.  Scats  shall  lie  of  such  types  a.s  approved  by  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission. 
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(22)  Carrying. — No  woman  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  cany 
any  box,  box  of  fruit,  vegetable  or  refuse,  or  trays  of  cans,  or  any 
heavy  burden  to  or  from  her  place  of  work  in  the  establishment. 

II.     Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  and  minors 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  shall  post  a  copy  of  this 
order  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  in  which  women  and  minors 
are  employed. 
This  order  skall  become  effective  sixty  (60)  days  from  the  date  hereof. 
Dated  at  San  Francisco,  California,  thia  14th  day  of  February,  1916. 
INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION, 
State  of  California. 

Frank  J,  Murasky,  Chairman. 
Katherine  Philips  Epson. 
Walter  G.  Mathewson. 
a.  b.  c.  dohrmann. 
Attest  r  H.  A.  ScHEEL,  Secretary. 

"Everr  employer  or  other  person  who,  either  InUI  vidua  Hi'  or  at  an  oflUcer,  agent 
or  employee  or  a  corporation,  or  other  peraona,  violates  or  refuses  .or  neglects  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  orders  or  rullnss  of  this  commission. 
■hall  be  Kullty  of  a  misdemeanor.  an,d  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  flne 
ol  not  lena  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  lor  not  less  than  thirty  days,  or 
by    both    such   Una    and    ImprlKinment." 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  B£t.  a  minor  Is  deflned  to  be  a  person  of  either  sex 
under   the  age  of  eighteen   years." 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Expandituraa  from    July    1,    1915,   to   Jun«   3D,    1916. 
San  PranoUco  Ojicv. 

CommiMioiiers  per  dienui 93.110  00 

Wa^es  board  per  diema 160  00 

Traveling  expenses,  commiaaioners 1,659  72 

TraTeliug  expenses,  wages  board S5  85 

Traveling  expenses,  employees B12  14 

Salary,  secretary  2^1  84 

Salary,  stenograpbera,  clerhH 1,916  00 

Salary,  Bpeclal  agenta 3,465  22 

Salary,  ezperta 1,650  00 

Miscellaneous   25 

State    treasurer   10  00 

Supplies 88  35 

Printing 211  SS 

M  ulti  graph  ing ' 46  15 

Rent ^ 611  60 

Telephone  and   telegraph 259  61 

PoBlage    150  00 

Preaa  clippings 60  00 

General  expense     283  00 

Express   1 28  31 

Advertising   - 125  67 

Furniture  and  eqnipmeDt 46  52 

Loa  Angelei  Office. 

SiipplicB 3  00 

Multigraphing -         4  40 

Rent 204  89 

Telephone  and  telegraph 166  06 

General  expense 00  62 

Furniture   and   equipment 17  65 

J17.908  82 

X<,tf;.— In  this  total  la  Included  a  balance  from  special  approprlntlon,  of  J2,9»:.7d. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Office  of  the  Industrial  Welfarb  Couhissiok, 

San  Francisco,  February  1,  1919.  " 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  chapter  324,  Statutes  of  1913,  we  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  third  biennial  report  of  the  IndtiBtrisl 
Welfare  Commission. 

Respectfully, 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION, 
Frank  J.  Mueasky, 
Chairman. 
To  His  Excellency,  William  D,  Stephens, 
Governor  of  ike  State  of  Caiifomia. 
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HISTORY  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
WELFARE  COMMISSION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  1913,  the  California  state  legislature  determiaed  that  unreasonably 
!ouK  hours,  insanitary  working  conditions,  and  inadequate  wages,  par- 
ticularly for  women,  were  detrimental  to  the  fullest  development  of  the 
state's  resources,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  widely-advertised  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  state  to  the  worfeingman.  The  Minimum  Wage  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commisaion  created  to  administer  it. 
This  was  a  worthy  addition  to  the  series  of  progressive  labor  laws — the 
Eight  Hour  Law  for  women  of  1911,  and  the  Workman's  Compensation 
Act  of  1913 — laws  not  in  antipathy  to  capital,  nor  in  the  interests  of 
labor,  but  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  state.  These  laws  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  industrial  structure  in  California  upon  a  sonnd 
humanitarian  base,  that  alone  makes  for  permanent  industrial  peace 
and  success. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  is  composed  of  five  persons,  one 
of  whom  must  be  a  woman.  No  salary  is  paid  the  commissioners, 
»lthoiigh  a  per  diem  of  ten  dollars  U  allowed  when  actually  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  state.  The  citizens  who  are  now  giving  their 
services  to  this  commission  are — Chairman,  Prank  J.  Murasky,  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  California,  representing  the  public;  the  execu- 
tive officer,  Jlrs.  Kathcrine  Philips  Edson,  woman  member,  represent- 
ing women;  A,  B.  C.  Dohnnann,  representing  the  commercial  and  mer- 
cantile industries;  Walter  G.  Mathewson,  vice  president  of  the  State 
Pederation  of  Labor,  representing  labor;  and  Alexander  Goldstein  of 
Guggenhime  &  Co,,  representing  the  fruit  packing  industry. 

With  such  diverse  representation,  all  interests  of  the  state  may 
justly  feel  their  rights  properly  guarded,  and  be  confident  of  hearings 
fair  to  labor,  capital  and  the  public,  and  of  decisions  based  on  impartial 
judgments. 

SUUHARY  HISTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
WELFARE  COMMISSION. 
Industrial  ■urvey^— 1914-1916. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  minimum  wage  legislatloii 
arose  coincident  with  its  passage.  Within  the  state,  the  question  was  of 
the  right  of  the  legislature  to  delegate  such  powers  to  a  commission. 
This  phase  of  the  question  was  settled  by  the  passage,  with  an  84,000 
majority,  at  the  general  election  of  November  3, 1914,  of  a  constitutional 
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amendment,  providing  fur  the  delegation  of  power  from  the  legislature 
to  a  commission  to  fix  minimum  wages  for  women  and  minors  and  to 
provide  for  the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  any  and 
all  employees. 

The  constitutionality  from  the  federal  viewpoint  was  not  so  speedily 
established.  The  point  of  dispute  was  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
infringement  upon  the  right  of  free  contract.  In  December,  1914,  the 
Oregon  act  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  was 
reviewed  June,  1916.  Not  until  April,  1917,  was  a  final  decision 
rendered.  The  decision  was  a  tie,  but  the  previous  decision  being 
favorable,  this  was  sufficient  to  confirm  the  Goastitutionslity  of  all 
similar  minimum  wage  legislation,  including  that  of  California. 

During  this  period,  injunctions  were  brought  against  the  commis- 
8ions  of  Minnesota  and  Arkansas,  when  they  tried  to  continue  their 
work,  forcing  the  suspension  of  ail  activities. 

Not  wishing  to  expend  its  limited  appropriation  in  needless  litigation 
that  would  only  duplicate  the  Oregon  test,  the  California  commis«OB 
postponed  the  issuance  of  any  orders  involving  minimiim  wages. 

AHJde  from  wage-fixing,  there  were  other  powers  entrusted  to  the 
1'ommi.ssion  that  could  be  exercised  without  the  risk  of  a  court  injonc- 
tion.    Section  3  {a)  of  the  Act  provides  that — 

"It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  commiESiaii  to  aBcertain  tbe  wages  paid,  the 
liours  and  conditionB  of  labor  and  «Di|iIofiiieiit  in  the  various  occupatioas. 
trades  and  induBlries  io  which  women  and  mioom  are  employed  in  the  Stale 
of  California,  and  to  make  investigations  into  the  oomfort,  health,  safet;  and 
welfare  of  such  women  and  minors." 

Section  6  (a)  empowers  the  corami.ssion  aft«r  a  public  hearing  to  fix: 

"A  minimum  wa^e  lo  be  paid  to  women  and  minora. — which  ahall  not  be 
leas  then  a  wai^  adequate  to  suppl?  to  such  women  and  minora  tlie  neoeuary 
coit  of  proper  living." 

Both  these  provisions  of  the  act  required  intensive  investigations  to 
be  made.  These  the  commission  carried  on  while  awaiting  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

During  1914,  data  were  gathered  for  the  leading  industries — mercan- 
tile, laundry,  manufacturing,  printing  and  bookbinding,  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  in  the  five  largest  cities — San  Praneisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento  and  San  Diego.  Facts  were  gathered 
concerning  the  wages  paid  and  working  conditions. 

Prom  a  number  of  different  sources,  but  particularly  from  the 
budgets  of  500  working  women,  information  was  secured  as  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  ]914.  A  summary  based  on  all  tbe  available  material 
showed  a  cost  of  $500.45  a  year  or  $9.63  per  week,  approximately  $10,  to 
be  the  lowest  living  cost  for  a  self-dependent  woman,  consistent  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  worker. 
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During  1915  and  1916,  intensive  utudies  were  made  by  experts  of 
special  trades — the  laundry  industry,  the  canning  industry,  and  the 
garment  trades  rt'ceiving  particular  attentinu.  Tliei^e  included  an 
inquiry  into  the  producing  power  of  the  pifce  rates  in  tlie  canning  and 
garment  indnstriea,  and  resulted  in  the  mutual  education  of  cniployeis, 
employees  and  the  commission. 

These  industrial  studies  of  the  wages  paid  and  the  working  con- 
ditions demonstrated  that  a  verj-  large  per  cent  of  the  women  were 
receiving  less  than  $10,  the  necessarj.-  cost  of  living.  The  following 
table  clearly  shows  this: 


I  -s^if 


Printing  mml   liookbiinllu(.._ _ _ 

«1 

Although  no  minimum  wage  ruling  was  made,  this  early  period  was 
one  of  intense  activity.  The  investigations  were  essential  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  wage-ciarning  women 
of  California.  They  supplied  the  knowledge  prerequisite  to  the  intelli- 
gent establiabment  of  wage  rulings. 

Wage  orders— 1916. 

The  first  step  toward  the  exercise  of  the  more  eonstrucfive  powers 
of  the  commiasion,  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages,  was  taken  in  Jan- 
uary, 1916.  Representatives  of  the  cannery  emplosces  and  employers 
were  brought  together  by  the  commission  during  1915;  in  1916  a  public 
hearing  was  held  in  the  industry,  and  the  wage  board  brought  in  a 
unanimous  report  on  piece  rates  in  the  major  products  canned  in  this 
state,  as  well  as  recomnxnihitions  for  improved  sanitary  conditions. 
Both  these  reeommendatiuns  were  accepted,  and  on  February  14,  1916, 
the  first  Commission  Orders  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  issued.  The  minimum 
rate  was  sixteen  cents  per  hour,  with  pay  of  one  and  a  quarter  of 
minimum  after  ten  hours,  and  a  limit  of  seventy-two  hours  a  week. 
These  were  the  only  orders  passed  during  the  first  tliree  jears  of  the 
comml-ision 's  existence,  and  liavo  since  lieen  twice  amended. 
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In  1916,  22,000  women  were  employed  in  the  canning  industry.  The 
output  waa  worth  approximately  $36,000,000,  more  than  double  the  gold 
output  of  the  state. 

While  it  iB  true  that  the  iDdustry  has  in  the  past  been  seasoaal  in 
character,  yet  the  figures  of  value  of  product  and  namber  of  employees 
prove  it  of  prime  importance  to  the  state,  and  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  commission.  Indeed,  the  very  seasonal  character  of  the  business 
makes  all  the  greater  need  of  regulation,  for  where  there  is  not 
continuity  of  wage,  the  amount  of  the  wage  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  unfortunately,  poor  pay  and  bad  working  conditions  usually 
characterize  the  seasonal  trades. 

The  conditions  that  have  existed  in  the  canning  industry  throughout 
the  United  States  have  too  often  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  report 
to  need  repetition  here.  California  was  not  exempt  from  the  chai^  of 
low  wages  and  poor  working  standards.  It  is  pleasant  to  state  that 
the  continuance  of  such  conditions  was  not  desired  by  the  management 
of  the  canneries.  Ju.st  as  soon  as  an  agency  was  made  available  that 
could  insure  better  standards  throughout  the  state,  so  that  no  one  pro- 
gressive plant  would  be  subject  to  unfair  competition  of  unscrupulous 
managers,  the  cannery  ownera  willingly  co-operated. 

What  has  been  accomplished — increase  in  wages,  decrease  in  hours 
worked  and  great  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions,  a.ssuring  whole- 
someness  for  the  consumer  no  less  than  for  the  employee — is  a  very 
real  accomplishment,  the  more  difficult  of  attainment  because  of  the 
seasonal  nature  of  the  industry,  and  freedom  from  previous  supervision. 

Wage  orders— 1917-1918. 

The  commission  was  auxious  to  proceed  lo  the  other  industries  of  the 
state,  and  was  prepared  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  settled  the  constitutionality  of  the  Oregon  act.  On  May  16  a 
wage  board  was  called  for  the  mercantile  industry,  A  public  hearing 
was  held  on  June  15,  and  on  July  6  the  commission  fixed  a  minimum 
wage  of  $10  per  week  for  an  experienced  woman,  a  graduated  scale  for 
minor  and  adult  learners,  and  a  limitation  of  25  per  cent  on  the  number 
of  learners,  adult  and  minor. 

A  wage  board  was  soon  called  for  the  laundry  industry,  and  in 
November,  1917,  a  minimum  wage  of  $10  a  week  waa  set  for  experienced 
workers,  and  a  graduated  learners'  scale  beginning  at  $8,  together  with 
a  limitation  of  apprentices  In  25  per  cent  of  total  women  employees. 

In  November.  IIHT,  the  minimum  wage  of  $10  was  extended  to  the 
fish  canneries,  with  a  basic  day  of  eight  hours  and  time  and  s  quarter 
for  overtime. 

In  March,  li)18,  after  conference  with  representatives  of  the  green, 
dried    and    citrus    fruit    industry,    the    same    wage    of    $10    went 
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into  effect.  The  eight  hour  law  was  operative  in  the  dried  fruit 
indttatry,  but  as  the  packing  of  green  fruit  and  vegetables  ie  exempt 
from  the  eight  hour  law,  eight  hours  was  made  the  basic  day  in  this 
industry,  with  time  and  a  quarter  for  overtime. 

During  1916,  detailed  records  were  kept  of  earnings  and  prodnetion 
in  the  eaoBeries.  Froin  these  reenrds  the  commission  found  the  actual 
earning  power  of  the  piece  rates  per  hour  for  every  product.  In  the 
spring  of  1917,  the  cannery  orders  were  first  amended,  increasing  rates, 
aad  shortening  the  basic  day  to  nine  hours,  with  rate  and  a  quarter 
to  twelve  hours,  and  double  time  after  twelve  hours.  During  April, 
1918,  the  orders  were  again  atnended.  Minimum  piece  rates  were 
raised  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  time  rates  were  raised,  and  a  guaran- 
teed time  rate  on  certain  products  and  occupations  set.  Eight  hours 
became  the  basic  day,  but  the  provisions  as  to  overtime  were  not 
changed.  The  double  rate  after  twelve  hours  has  practically  eliminated 
snch  work.  This  has  proved  to  be  more  effective  than  the  actual  pro- 
hibition of  long  hours. 

In  May,  1918,  the  commission  fixed  a  minimum  wage  of  $10  for 
general  and  professional  offices.  For  unskilled  and  unclassified  occupa- 
tions the  minimum  was  made  $9.60  with  an  apprentice  period  limited  to 
three  weeks  at  not  less  than  $7.50  per  week. 

In  November,  1918,  a  minimum  wage  of  $10  was  fixed  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  to  25  per 
cent,  with  a  beginning  wage  for  adult  learners  of  $8,  the  learning  period 
not  to  exceed  six  months.  Twelve  hundred  firms  employing  women 
have  been  brought  under  the  order.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  far  reaching  of  all  the  orders  of  the  commission. 

In  December,  1918,  a  public  hearing  was  held  on  the  revision  of  the 
sanitary  orders  in  canneries.  Early  in  January,  1919,  a  sanitary  order 
was  passed,  covering  all  industries,  except  general  ofiiees  and  the 
mercantile  industry. 

In  December,  1918,  public  hearings  were  held  to  consider  the  altera- 
tion and  amendment  of  all  existing  orders.  This  revision  will  proceed 
during  1919. 

SUMMARY. 

There  are  now  in  effect  nine  orders  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission: eight  establishing  minimum  wages  for  the  main  industries 
employing  women,  and  one  prescribing  sanitary  conditions.  The  mini- 
mum wage  for  these  industries  has  been  fixed  at  ten  dollars,  with  two 
exceptions.  The  wage  is  $9.60  in  unskilled  and  unclassified  occupa- 
tions, and  twenty  cents  an  hour  in  canneries  during  regular  time. 

All  these  orders  originated  during  the  current  biennial  period  of 
1917-1918,  with  the  exception  of  the  cannery  order,  and  that  has  been 
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twice  revised  during  this  period.  To  accompliah  these  resolto,  fifty- 
.seven  meetings  were  held  from  January,  1917,  throu^  December,  1918, 
including  r-onferenees  with  employers  and  employees  of  all  the  repre- 
sentative industries  of  the  state. 

Approximately  85,000  women,  or  85  per  cent  of  all  women  working 
in  industrial  life  in  California,  are  now  under  the  protection  of  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  Pay  roll  returns  show  an  addition  by 
the  commission  rulings  of  over  one  milUon  dollars  to  the  wages  of 
women  in  the  mercantile,  laundry,  and  canning  industries,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gains  to  the  office  workers,  fish  canning,  fruit  packing  and 
unskilled  occupations  of  which  comparative  pay  rolls  were  not  available. 

That  this  increase  in  wages  is  to  be  credited  wholly  to  the  rulings  of 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commisaion,  the  following  tnhle  indicnte^- 

CuFnulatlva  Per  Cent  of  Women   Recalvino   Under  ttO. 


September,  len  . 
Launilrr  ladiutr^— 


OetolKr,  1817 - Se.3  pet  cent 

Jeniwty,  19IS  B2.1  per  cent 

In  the  mercantile  industry,  for  the  three  years  from  1914  to  1917, 
there  was  only  a  decrease  of  11.3  per  eent  in  the  number  of  women 
earning  less  than  $10.  In  the  five  months  from  April,  before  the  order 
went  into  effect,  to  September,  when  the  order  went  into  effect,  the  drop 
was  20.6  per  cent.  There  was  a  gain  to  the  workers  of  not  less  than 
$660,000  per  annum  by  the  increase  of  rates  paid  in  September  over 
those  paid  in  April. 

In  the  laundry  industry,  the  period  of  comparison  is  even  shorter — 
three  months ;  the  gains  are  that  much  more  definitely  to  be  credited 
to  the  commission.  For  the  three  years  from  1914  to  1917,  the  decrease 
in  the  number  receiving  less  than  $10  was  2.9  per  cent,  whereas  the 
decrease  for  the  three  months  from  October,  before  the  order  became 
effective,  to  January  when  it  became  effective  was  34.2  per  eent.  The 
increase  in  wages  amounted  to  $236,000  per  annum. 

Every  one  per  cent  decrease  in  the  low  paid  group  means  a  one 
per  eent  increase  in  the  higher  paid  groups,  with  increased  standard  of 
living  for  the  worker.  This  promotion  into  the  better  paid  groups 
both  in  the  case  of  the  laundry  and  of  the  mercantile  was  without 
detriment  to  the  higher  paid  group.  The  minimum  has  not  become 
the  maximum.  A  limitation  of  apprentices  to  25  per  cent  of  women 
employed,  protects  the  experieneed  workers  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
minimum  wage. 
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The  firet  orders  of  1916  in  the  canning  industry  increased  rates  paid 
in  50  per  cent  of  the  canneries  packing  cling  peaches;  in  19  per  cent  of 
those  packing  freestone  peaches ;  in  36  per  cent  of  the  canneries  pack- 
ing pears;  in  43  per  cent  of  the  canneries  packing  apricots.  The 
amended  orders  of  1917  further  increased  rates.  In  1918,  the  minimum 
piece  rates  were  increased  from  10  to  50  per  cent  and  the  time  rate 
from  sixteen  cents  to  twenty  cents.  The  basic  day  was  first  decreased 
from  ten  tA)  nine  hours,  and,  in  1916,  to  eight  hours. 

Sncb  are  the  results  accomplished  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion.  Its  further  activities  are  limited  only  by  the  funds  at  its  disposal. 
The  past  marks  but  a  beginning  in  the  forward  growth  of  California's 
indostries  from  a  firm  basis  of  humanitarian  principles  enforced  upon 
all  employers  and  made  available  to  all  employees  by  an  agency  of  the 
state  composed  of  representatives  of  employer,  employee  and  the 
public — the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 
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POWERS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION. 


POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  iDdustrial  Welfare  CommiaBJon  are  "to 
asrertain  the  wages  paid,  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  and  employ- 
ment in  the  various  oocupations,  trades  and  induBtries  in  whieh  women 
and  minon  are  employed  in  the  state  of  California,  and  to  make  inT«Bti- 
gations  into  the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  such  women  and 
minors"  (Sec.  3  [a]) ;  to  investigate  complaints  "that  the  wages  paid 
to  an  employee  for  whom  a  living  rate  has  been  established,  are  leas 
than  that  rate,"  and  "to  take  all  proceedings  necesaary  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  a  wage  not  less  than  the  living  wage"  (Sec.  14);  and  to 
"biennially  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  and  the  state  legislature  of 
its  investigations  and  proceedings."  The  one  limitation  placed  on  the 
commission  is  that  it  "shall  not  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration  during 
a  strike  or  lock-out"  (See.  17). 

Powers.  In  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  it,  the  eommiHSion 
has  pownr  to  call  wage  boards  and  public  hearings,  to  subpcena  witnesses 
and  to  administer  oaths  (Sec.  4). 

The  commission  may  require  any  employer  of  labor  to  furnish  reports 
and  information,  to  be  verified  by  oath  when  requested.  Any  member 
of  the  commission  or  any  of  its  experts  or  employees  must  be  allowed 
free  access  to  the  place  of  business,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
investigation  authorized  by  the  act.  or  to  make  inspection  of  records. 

After  a  public  hearing  had  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  petition, 
the  commission  lias  power  (Sec.  6  [a])  to  fix: 

"1.  A  minimum  wa^e  to  be  paid  to  women  and  minors  engaged  in 
any  occupation,  trade  or  industry  in  the  state,  wliich  shall  not  be  less 
than  a  wage  adequate  to  supply  to  such  women  and  minors  the  necessary 
cost  of  proper  living  and  to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare  of  such 
women  and  minors. 

2.  The  maximum  hours  of  work  consistent  with  the  health  and 
welfare  of  women  and  minors  engaged  in  any  occupation,  trade  or 
industry  in  this  state ;  pn)vidcd,  that  the  hours  so  fixed  shall  not  be  more 
than  the  maximum  now  or  hereafter  fixed  by  law. 

3.  The  standard  conditions  of  labor  demanded  by  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  women  and  minors  engaged  in  any  occupation,  trade 
or  industry  in  this  state." 

Licenses  may  be  issued  to  apprentices  and  learners  to  work  for  less 
than  the  legal  minimum,  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as 
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the  commission  may  determiop.  The  commission  may  also  issue  to  a 
womaa  physically  defective  l)y  age  or  otherwise,  a  special  license, 
renewable  every  six  month.  A  limit  may  be  placed  by  the  commission 
upon  the  maximum  number  of  women  and  minors  to  be  employed  under 
these  special  licenses  (Sec.  8). 

These  powers  to  fix  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  are  enforced 
through  mandatory  orders,  effective  in  sixty  days  from  passage.  Each 
order  must  be  published  in  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Los 
Angeles,  Sacramento  and  San  Fr&ncisco,  and  a  copy  mailed  to  each 
touDty  recorder.  Each  employer  is  required  to  post  a  copy  of  the 
order.  Failure  of  the  employer  to  receive  a  mailed  notice  does  not 
relieve  him  from  the  responsibility  of  complying  with  the  order.  Find- 
ing by  the  commission  th.it  there  has  been  such  publication  and  mailing 
to  county  recorder  is  conclusive  a^  to  service  of  notii'e  (Sec.  6  [a]). 

The  orders  may  be  at  any  time  altered,  amended  or  rescinded  by  the 
commission,  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  petition  of  either  employers 
or  employees  after  a  public  hearing  {Sec.  7). 

PENALTIES. 

1.  Failure  to  comply  with  any  provisions  of  the  act,  or  any  ruling  of 
the  commissiou,  constitutes  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
leas  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  (See.  11). 

2.  If  anyone  fails  to  comply  with  any  order  of  the  commission  or 
any  member  thereof,  or  any  snbpcena,  or  refuses  to  testify  to  any  matter 
regarding  which  lie  may  lawfully  be  interrogated  before  any  wage 
hoard  or  the  commission,  obedience  may  be  compelled  by  the  Superior 
Court  by  contempt  proceedings  or  otherwise,  as  in  a  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  that  court  (Sec.  4), 

3.  Any  employer  who  discharges,  or  threatens  to  discbarge,  or  in 
any  manner  discriminates  against  an  employee  for  testifying  before 
the  commission  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  (Sec.  10). 

4.  Any  employee  receiving  lets  than  the  legal  raiuimum,  unless  by 
special  license  of  the  i-ommission,  is  entitled  to  recover  the  unpaid 
balance,  together  with  costs  of  suit,  notwith.standing  any  agreement  to 
work  for  less  (See.  13.) 

5.  In  every  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the 
rulings  of  the  commission  are  presumed  to  be  reasonable,  and  the 
findings  of  fact  made  by  the  commission  are  conclusive.  The  determina- 
tions of  the  commission  may  be  set  aside  by  the  Superior  Court  only 
upon  the  grounds  that  the  commission  acted  without  or  in  excess  of  its 
powers,  or  that  the  determination  was  procured  by  fraud  (Sec.  12). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE. 

To  ensure  the  wise  administration  of  such  broad  powers,  the  Indos- 
trial  Welfare  Commission  iuvitos  the  co-operation  of  employers  and 
employees,  through  conferences,  wage  boards  and  public  hearings. 

Conferences  are  lield  with  persons  not  directly  connected  witli  a 
particular  industry,  as  economists,  experts  and  social  and  civic  agencies, 
that  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  problems  may  he  given 
consideration. 

Conferences  with  employers  bring  out  the  character  of  the  industry, 
the  processes  employed,  methods  of  eonducting  the  business,  and  any 
problem  peculiar  to  a  given  industry. 

Conferences  with  employees  are  to  inform  the  commission  of  the 
character  of  the  occupation,  the  sanitary  conditions,  organizations 
within  the  trade,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  any  special  problem  of 
the  employee. 

The  conference  during  this  biennial  period  have  been  held  with 
representatives  of  employers  and  employees  of  the  canning,  dried  fruit, 
mercantile,  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  wholesale  millinery  industries, 
liotel-s  and  restaurants,  walnut  and  citrus  growers,  and  manufacturers 
both  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Los  Angeles,  Sanitation,  hours  of  work, 
cost  of  living,  and  wages  were  the  subjects  of  consultation. 

Conferences  are  strictly  confidential,  in  contrast  to  the  public  hear- 
ings. This  is  necessary  to  insure  complete  discussion  of  all  phases  of 
the  problems  of  employer  and  employee.  Usually,  representatives  of 
only  one  group  are  present,  which  promotes  a  frank  presentation  of 
their  special  problems.  The  conferences  furnish  the  commission  with 
detailed  information  of  each  particular  business  not  obtainable  in  any 
other  way. 

Wage  Boards.  To  further  carry  out  the  ideal  of  co-operation  of 
state,  management  and  labor,  a  wage  board  may  be  summoDed  by  the 
commission  if,  after  investigation,  the  cominis.sion  is  of  tlw  opinion  that 
wages  are  inadequate,  or  that  hours  or  conditions  of  labor  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  welfare  of  the  worker  (Sec.  5).  The  wage  board  must 
be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees,  with  a  representative  of  the  commission  to  act  as  chairman. 
The  members  are  allowed  five  dollars  a  day  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses.  Power  rests  with  the  commission  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  number  and  selection  of  the  membera  and  the 
mode  of  procedure  of  the  wage  board.  The  proceedings  and  delibera- 
tions are  a  matter  of  record  for  the  use  of  the  commission,  admissible  as 
evidence  in  any  proceedings  before  the  commission. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  wage  board  to  report  to  the  commission  its 
findings,  including: 
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1.  An  estimate  of  the  minimum  wage  adequate  to  supply  to  women 
and  minors  engaged  in  the  occupation,  trade  or  industry  in  question, 
the  necessary  cost  of  proper  living  and  to  maintain  the  health  and 
welfare  of  such  women  and  minors. 

2.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  per  day  in  the  occupation,  trade 
or  industry  in  question,  eonsistent  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  such 
women  and  minors. 

3.  The  standard  conditions  n£  labor  in  the  occupation,  trade  or  induB- 
try  in  question,  demanded  by  the  health  and  welfare  of  such  women 
and  minora. 

The  recommendations  may  be  accepted  by  the  commission  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  referred  back  to  the  wage  board  for  further  investigation, 
or  rejected. 

Wage  boards  have  been  held  in  the  canning,  mercantile,  and  laundry 
industries,  and  their  recommendations  proved  valuable  aids  in  the 
subsequent  issuance  of  the  commission's  rulings.  Full  particulars  con- 
cerning these  wage  boards  are  given  elsewhere. 

It  )8  not  required  of  the  commission  to  hold  wage  boards  before  issuing 
its  orders;  hot  it  is  the  policy  of  the  commisaion  to  avail  itself  of  the 
expert  counsel  of  those  experienced  in  an  industry  whenever  feasible. 

The  wage  board  may  be  defined  as  a  joint  conference  of  employers, 
employees  and  a  representative  of  the  commission.  It  provides  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground  to  employer  and  employee  for  the  discussion  of 
their  interests.  Since  both  are  serving  the  state  while  serving  the  board 
the  weight  of  personal  demands  is  counterbalanced  by  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibili^  to  the  public.  By  thus  implanting  mutual  understanding,  the 
wage  boards  advance  industrial  peace. 

Public  hearings  are  required  to  be  held  before  the  issuance  of  manda- 
tory orders,  the  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  commission 
(Sec.  6  [6]).  Public  notice  must  be  given  fourteen  days  in  advance 
by  advertisement  in  at  least  one  newspaper  published  in  each  of  the 
cities  of  Los  Angles,  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  and  by  mailing 
a  copy  to  each  county  recorder  (6  [b]),  stating  the  purpose  and  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing. 

The  subjects  presented  for  consideration  are  a  minimum  wage,  maxi- 
mum hours  of  work,  and  standard  conditions  of  labor  for  specific 
industries. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  has  held  the  following  public 
hearings : 

February  11,  1916 — Fruit  and  vegetnlile  canntns  industry. 

March  28,  1S17 — Alleratiou  and  amendment  of  the  orders  in  fniit  and  vfgctnble 

canning  induHtry. 
March  28,  1917 — Vinegar,  preserving  and  olive  industries. 
June  15,  IfllT — Mercantile  industry, 
October  29,  1917— Fish  canning  iudustry. 
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Oclubcr  2n.  iniT — Plaiva  of  iiuiusemeat.  commercial  packioK  eetablishiiKDta  not 
preTioimly  ruleil  upon,  general  aod  profeasioual  oflieeB,  and 
iiQskillril  orcjpationa. 

November  2.  1917 — laundrj'  iodttBtry. 

February  1").  191S— Fruit  und  vegetable  cannini;  industr;. 

May  27.  1918 — Telpphone  and  telegraph :  hotels,  reatsuranls  and  apartment 
hauBes:  manufacturing,  printinfc,  engraving  and  bookbindioi: 
establUhmentH,  and  any  otber  skilled  trades. 

September  17,  1818 — Fish  canning  induatrj-. 

I>ecember  0,  IBlS^Atlpration    and    amendment    of    all    of    the   orders    of    the 


Public  heariiv-'s  afToni  an  opporhinity  to  all  interested  persons, 
including  the  gfinTiiI  public,  to  appear  and  give  testimony  as  to  the 
matter  under  considn-;.tii.ii.  Those  employers  and  employees  not  mem- 
bers of  a  wage  board  and  not  attending  the  wnferenees  may  appear  to 
present  their  personal  views.  Any  citizen  is  free  to  iliBcnsB  frankly 
any  phase  of  the  prol)l.'m. 

Sumnury, 

On  the  commission  are  repreaentatives  of  every  factor  in  the  state's 
industrial  progress.  This  principle  of  fair  representation  is  further 
tarried  out  in  the  conferences,  wage  boards  and  public  hearings.  All 
are  invited  to  eo-operate  with  the  eonmiission.  This  constant  association 
of  employer  and  employee  and  the  commission  is  a  potent  agency  for 
promoting  harmonious  relations  in  industry,  besides  guaranteeing  im- 
partial rulings  on  the  part  of  the  eonunission. 

After  a  public  hearing  has  been  held,  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission may  issue  a  mandatory  order  defining  the  minimum  wage,  the 
maximum  hours  of  work,  or  the  conditions  of  labor  for  the  women  in 
each  industry  considered. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  enforcement  of  these  ordiTs  involves  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
the  keeping  of  records ;  on  the  part  of  the  commission  investigations  of 
records  and  establishments. 

Every  employer  of  labor  in  the  state  is  required  by  the  act  to  keep  a 
register  of  the  names,  ages  anil  re.'iidence  addresses  of  all  women  and 
minors  employed  (Sec.  3  [b]  3).  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  and 
wages  paid.  Any  and  all  of  the  reports  or  information  required  to 
carrj'  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  must  be  furnished,  and  be  verified 
by  oath  if  so  required  by  the  comniissifin.  Previous  to  such  requirement 
on  the  part  of  the  commission,  many  firms  conducted  business  without 
records  or  with  incomplete  ones,  giving  the  employee  no  pi^tection  in 
case  of  a  disagreement  coneerning  hours  worked  or  wages  due. 
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INSPECTION  THROUGH  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  devised  bookkeeping  forms  for  various  industries, 
simplified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  pay  roll.  These  standard 
forms  are  furnished  to  employers,  when  pay  roll  reports  are  called  for. 

The  iinderpayment  of  a  large  aggregate  in  wages  has  already  been 
uncovered.  The  back  wages  are  returned  to  the  worker  through  the 
comraisBion.  Since  the  minimum  is  that  amount  just  sufficient  for  a 
proper  living,  payment  of  back  wages  is  of  special  value  to  the  worker 
to  whom  they  fire  due. 

Cases  of  underpayment  were  discovered  by  checking  over  the  pay 
rolls  in  the  ofEce.  These  cases  prove  the  importance  of  the  commission's 
control  over  records. 

In  addition  to  filing  pay  rolls  with  the  commission,  employers  in  the 
mercantile  and  laundry  industries  are  required  to  apply  for  the  regis- 
tration of  apprentices.  These  applications  must  show  the  number  of 
women  and  minors  employed  and  the  number  of  apprentices.  These 
are  checked  to  keep  all  firms  within  the  25  per  cent  limitation  of 
apprentices.  If  the  applications  are  satisfactory,  a  certificate  is  issued 
in  triplicate,  one  to  the  employer,  one  to  the  employee  and  one  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  commission.  The  certificate  files  are  examined  to 
see  that  inactive  certificates  have  been  returned. 

Permits  to  work  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage  are  granted  to 
women  physically  defective  by  age  or  otherwise. 

If  no  limitation  were  placed  upon  the  number  of  apprentices  and 
slow  workers,  the  minimum  wage  would  be  of  slight  value. 

The  office  force  handle  the  correspondence  and  check  pay  rolls,  the 
certificates  for  learners  and  slow  workers,  and  keep  the  information  of 
the  commission  so  that  it  is  easily  accessible.  Much  of  the  woi^  of 
enforcement  is  accomplished  in  this  way  directly  from  the  office. 

FIELD  INSPECTION. 

Routine  inspections  of  establishments  covered  by  the  orders  of  the 
commission  are  made  by  special  agents. 

At  the  establishment,  an  investigation  is  made  of  the  pay  roll  in 
reference  to  the  payment  of  the  minimum  wage,  hours  worked,  the 
limitation  of  apprentices  and  special  permits.  The  agent  reviews  all 
apprentice  certificates  and  special  permits,  sees  to  the  compulsory 
posting  of  orders,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  register  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  women  and  minors  employed.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  sanitary  orders. 
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During  this  bieiinial  period  inspections  of  mercantile  establishments 
and  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  establishments  have  been  made  in  Sacra- 
mento, Stockton,  San  Jose.  Fresno,  Chico,  Oakland,  Lea  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco. 

Establishments  covered  )>y  the  unskilled  and  by  the  general  and 
professional  offiee  orders  have  been  inspected  chiefly  on  complaint. 

Without  constant  vigilance,  made  possible  by  an  adequate  force  in 
ofBee  and  iield,  the  law  would  be  practically  inoperative.  While  there 
is  no  law  but  a  great  nefd  of  corrective  legislation,  public  sentiment  is 
aroused  and  is  a  protection.  This  same  public  sentiment  is  dulled  upon 
the  i>assage  of  a  good  law,  forgetting  that  the  law  is  only  corrective 
when  its  powers  are  energetically  exereiaed. 
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THE  MERCANTILE  INDUSTRY. 

MERCANTILE  INDUSTRY. 

The  mercantile  industry  was  the  first  industry  in  which  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  fixed  a  minimum  wage,  after  its  powers  were 
finally  established  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Oregon  case  in  April,  1917. 

The  investigations  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  commission 
in  1914,  revealed  the  need  of  a  wage  ruling.  The  wages  paid  to  53  per 
cent  of  the  women  and  minors  in  the  mercantile  industry  were  less  than 
the  living  wage  of  ten  dollars.  In  the  5  and  10  cent  stores,  95  per  cent 
received  less  than  the  living  wage. 

As  early  as  April,  1916,  the  commission  had  a  conference  with  the 
California  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  This  led  to  the  appointment 
of  an  advisory  committee  to  represent  the  association  at  conferences 
with  the  commissicm. 

The  minimum  wage  committee  of  the  California  Ketail  Dry  Goods 
Association  was  requested  in  January,  1916,  to  make  a  study  of 
certain  questions,  and  a  report  of  its  finding  at  a  later  date.  The  report 
was  made  in  February,  1917.  As  to  the  cost  of  living,  there  was  nothing 
authoritative  to  suggest,  the  claim  being  made  that  if  a  girl  was  receiv- 
ing $8  per  week,  she  managed  to  live  on  it,  and  if  she  received  $10-$12, 
her  standard  of  living  increased.  The  stand  was  taken  that  there 
should  be  no  difference  between  the  city  and  country  minimum  wage. 
Some  control  and  limitation  of  apprenticeship  was  recommended. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  best  inrthod  of  securing  a  wage 
board,  the  committee  approved  the  suggestion  that  women  be  nominated 
from  various  establishments.  Before  choosing  a  wage  board,  addresses 
were  made  by  representatives  of  the  conunissiou  in  the  leading  estab- 
lishments in  the  larger  cities,  explaining  the  work  of  the  commission, 
the  purpose  of  wage  boards,  and  the  necessity  of  the  women  employees 
choosing  their  own  representatives. 

Upon  completion  of  this  campaign  of  education,  the  following 
request  to  elect  representatives  was  sent  out  on  March  1,  1917 : 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

To  lAe  iBomcn  employees  in  Ihs  mercantile  indutfri/ : 

After  complelioR  eili'nsive  investisations  in  the  mercantile  industr;  of 
California,  the  InduslrinI  Welfare  CommiBaion  is  lion  prepared  to  proceed 
to   its  next   duty:   Tbe   fining  of  a   minimum,   or  lowest,   wage   to  be  paid   to 
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women  aad   minors.     II   in   tbe  duty  of  the  commission   to  call   iatj)  existence 
a  Wasex  Board,  or  coaltteace  of  emplojera  and  emplorers. 

On  Tuesday,  March  20,  tbe  women  employed  in  ttiis  establishment  are 
requMted  to  select  their  representative  to  sit  on  Itie  Wages  Board.  This 
board  consists  of  employers  and  employees,  wbose  duty  it  will  be  to  rectmimend 
to  the  IndDStrial  Welfare  Commisaion  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minois. 
the  proper  wage  for  apprentices,  minor  and  adult  learners,  and  the  method 
for  tbeir  promotion  and  advance.  This  selection  of  represents  lives  will  b« 
as  follows : 

(a)    No   woman   can    be   selected   who    has   not   had   at   least   two   years* 
experience    in    the    industry.      A    woman    of   experiEoce    and    good 
Judgment  is  desired. 
(6)   Women  who  are  hujers,  hends  of  departmeots  or  office  employee*  are 

ic)  Tbe  election  is  to  be  by  sivret  ballot,  and  all  women  employees  in  the 
eslsblishment  are  mjuesled  to  thus  show  their  preference  for  their 
representative. 

(d)  The  woman  receiving  ihe  highest  number  of  votes  will  be  eligible  to 
the  conference  of  employees'  representatives,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  office  of  the  IndnstrJal  Wel^re  CommissiCHi  on  call.  From  tbis 
conference  the  Industrial  Welfare  Comraiaslon  will  make  its  choice 
of  tbree  or  five  women  for  the  Wages  Board. 

The  law  provides  thst  for  the  few  days  the  Wages  Board  is  sitting  a  fee 
of  t5.CN)  i>rr  day  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  will  be  paid. 

INDUSTRIAL    WELFARE    COMMISSION. 
Union  Leagne  Building, 
N.  E.  comer  Second  and  Hill  Streeta, 
Los  Angeles,  Csl. 

525  Market  Street. 
San  Franciaco,  Cal. 
Sntter  2538. 

The  followiog  individuals  were  selected  to  represent  the  employees 
of  retail  dry  goods  stores : 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
O'Connor,  MolTaft  &  Co. — Miss  Mary  E.  Counlhan,  Alteration  DepartmeDl. 
Emporium — Mrs.  Nellie  Grant,  Basement  Store  (Saleswoman). 
Hale  Bros. — Miss  Frances  Vaughn. 
Harks  Bros.— Miaa  Uaiet  Schad. 

City  of  Paris — Mrs.  Rose  Stewart,  Upbohlery  Workroom. 
T.  Magnio  ft  Co. — Miss  Regina  Weil,  Oloaka  and  Suits   (Saleswoman). 

LOS  ANQELE8. 
A.    Hamburger  ft    Sons — Miss   Clsra   M.   Johnson,   Cloaks   and    Suits    (Sales- 
woman). 
Bullock's — Mrs,  Bessie  Gnillemont,   Head  of   Stock   Room. 
Ville   de   Paris — Miss   May   Horgan,   Trimmings    (Saleswoman). 
Fifth   Street   Store— Mrs.  Evelyn   Stingle,   Cloaks   and  Suits    (Saleswoman). 
Broadway  De)>artmeDt  Stare— Miss  Lulu  Burke,  Dinner  Ware   (Baieawomau). 

The  California  Retail  Dry  Goods  Aesociation  chose  the  following 
representatives : 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND,  SAN  JOSE,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
O'Connor.  MoiTatt  ft  Co.— R.  W.  Coslello. 
Hale   Bros.— Marshall    Hale. 
Marks  Bros. — William  Marks. 
H.  C.  Capwell  Co.— H.  C.  Capwell. 
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KahD    BriM. — Irving  Kahn. 

O.  A.  Hale  ft  Co.— G.  ».  Pom 

Samuel  L«ask — Samuel  Leask. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Conferences  were  held  with  these  representatives.  Oa  May  11,  1917, 
the  commission  met  with  the  entire  advisory  committee  of  employees  of 
San  Francisco.  The  cost  of  living,  minimum  wage  and  apprenticeship 
were  diacnssed. 

On  May  16,  the  commission  issued  the  call  for  the  mercantile  wage 
board,  appointing  the  following: 

REPRESENTING  EMPLOYEES. 
Mias  Mar;   E.   Couaihnn — San  Francisco. 
Mrs.   Nellie  Grant — San   Frandsco. 
Misa  Clara  M.  Johonon — San  Francisco. 
MJBB  LdIu  Burke — I-rfis  Anselps. 
Miss  Hazel  Schad— Sao  Francisco   (Alternate). 

REPRESENTING  EMPLOYERS. 
Maraball   Hale — San   Francisco. 
Samael   Leask — Santa  Crux. 
C.  C.  HolmeB— Oakland. 
William   Marks—San   Francisco. 

REPRESENTING  THE  C0MMMI8SI0N. 
Katbecine  Philips  Eldson,  Chairman. 

An  employer  of  Los  Angeles  was  chosen  hy  the  commission,  hut  was 
irnable  to  serve. 

The  following  method  of  profcdure  to  govern  the  miTcaiitil«  wage 
board  was  adopted  by  the  commission : 

WuBBKAS,  It  is  provided  by  section  5.  Statutes  of  California,  19]:t, 
chapter  324,  that 

"The    commission    shall     make    rules    and    r^ulatioiis    Eoverning    I  he 
selection  of  mcm1>ers  and  mode  of  procedure  of  such  nagc  board." 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

RetaVoed.  That  the  follonlne  rules  and  regulations  be,  and  the  sane  are. 
Iiereb]'  adopted  ns  rules  end  regulations  KOveming  the  number  and  selection  of 
tbe  members  and  mode  of  procedure  of  the  wage  iHtard  in  tlic  mercaulllR 
induatrr : 

1.  Organiiation  ef  wage  board. 

A  cooference  to  be  known  as  "wages  board''  shali  coositit  of  four  persons 
representing  employers,  four  persons  representing  employees,  and  one  person 
representing  tbe  commission.  The  person  representing  the  commission  shall 
be  chairman  of  tbe  wages  board. 

2.  Method  of  aaleotion. 

The  representatives  of  employers  may  be  chosen  from  a  list  submitted  by  tbe 
California  Betait  Dry  Goods  Association.  The  representatives  of  tbe  employees 
may  be  chosen  from  those  women  elected  by  tbe  women  employees  in  eleven 
■tores  in  California,  who,  by  vote,  selected  their  candidates  for  tbe  wages  IxiflM. 
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3.  Alternatat. 

Alteniatea  may  be  selected  by  the  commisaion  from  (he  uanm  remaiainE  on 
tbe  list  of  emplojera*  repneBeatiitiTes  aod  from  the  remaining  candidates  chosen 
by  the  women  employees,  after  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  wages  board 
as  provided.     These  alternates  are  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur. 

4.  Voting. 

Each  member  of  (he  wages  board  shall  have  one  vote.  A  majoritj'  vote  shall 
determine  all  recommendations.  A  majority  of  tbe  represeotatives  of  both 
employcra  and  employees  and  the  chairman  must  be  present  in  order  to  transact 
business.  The  final  vole  may  be  taken  only  when  all  members  of  the  wages 
board  are  present. 

6.  Dalibarationa. 

Tbe  wage  board  shall  ileltberate  under  parliamentary  law,  and  do  questions 
shall  be  discussed  that  is  not  germane  to  the  conditions  ot  labor  and  tbe  cost 
of  living  of  women  and  minors  employed  in  the  Industry  under  coDsideration. 
(Itobert's  rules  of  order  shall  govern,) 

6.  Compansalion. 

Each  member  of  Ihe  wages  buarl  shall  be  allowed  five  dollars  pep  diem  and 
necessary  traveling  exgienses  while  engaged  in  such  conference. 

7.  Am*nding  Rulaa. 

Tbe  commission  may  amend,  modify  or  suspend  any  of  the  fort^ing  rules  or 
regulations  and  shall'  exercise  enHuaive  jurisdiction  over  all  qnestions  arising 
as  to  vslidily  of  the  procedure  and  of  tbe  recommendations  of  such  wages  board. 

5.  MMtings. 

The   wages  board   thus   selected   may.   upon   request   by    the   commission,   be 

called  together  at  any  time  and  place  that  the  commission  may  designate.    The 
metubcrs  of  Ihe  wages  board  shall  serve  until  discharged  by  the  commission. 

The  wage  board  convened  May  22,  1917,  at  10:30  a.m.  and  continued 
sessions  through  the  24th  of  May. 

The  attention  of  the  Mercantile  Wage  Board  was  called  in  the  begin- 
ning to  the  fact  that  t)ie  wage  board  for  the  canning  induatry  submitted 
a  unanimous  report. 

On  certain  cjuestions,  the  eitiployera  and  emiiloyees  were  not  able  to 
agree.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  service  in  one  depart- 
ment should  constitute  experience  in  other  departments.  The  differing 
demands  of  employer  and  employee  on  length  of  apprenticeship  eould 
not  be  reconciled,  and  separate  recommendations  were  made  on  May  28, 
1917. 

As  the  employers'  committee  subsequently  Hiimmarized  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  the  proeeediugs  and  reconmienda- 
tioiis  of  the  wage  board,  this  is  here  reproduced : 
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REPORT    OF    EMPLOYERS'    COMMITTEE    OF   THE 
MINIMUM  WAGE  BOARD. 


Mr.  Samuel  Lkabk, 

Prfiiitnt  CalilofHia  llclail  Dry  Goodi  Anociation. 

De4B  Sib  :  Yoar  commiltPe  appoinlcd  to  rppr^snul  the  employers  on  the  MiDimum 
\V«g«  Board,  begs  to  report  aa  follows: 

The  board  was  prrHided  over  b}-  Mm.  Kutherine  Philips  Edson,  reprcseuting  the  < 

IndUBtrial  Welfare  rommigsloa,  and  tho  conference  was  called  to  order  on  Tnesday,  < 

May  22,  1917,  and  lasted  for  three  days.  | 

The  employees  were  represented  by :   Miss  Johnson,  of  Hamburger  &  Sods,  Loa  . 

Angeles;  Miss  Burke,  of  the  Broadway  Department  Store.  Los  Angeles;  Miss 
CooDihan,   of  O'Connor,   Moffatt   t   Co.,   San   Francisco;   and   Mrs.   Grant   of   the  j 

Kmporium,  San  Francisco.  . 

The   employers   were   represented   by:    Messrs.    Samuel    Iioask,    of   Santa    CruK;  I 

Wm.   Marks,  of   Marks   Bros..   San    Francisco;   C.   C.   Tlolmea.   of  H.  C.  Capwell  ' 

(!!ompany,  Oakland  ;  and  Marshall  Bale,  of  Hsle  Bros.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco.  ' 

I  wiah  to  report  to  yon  the  position  nbich  your  committee  took  on  these  Tarioua 
questions.  ' 

Bach  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  employees  submitted  a  list  of  what  they  , 

conaidered   was   the   minimum   cost   of   proper   living.      Your  committee   made   the  | 

statement  that  Its  members  were  not  nn  authority  upon  what  a  girl  should  live  on, 
whether  she  should  have  silk  iieltiooats.  silk  waists  and  silk  storkinga.  or  not.     The  < 

lists  of  the  employees  included  articles  of  this  kind,  the  estimate  of  one  employee 
representative  amounting  to  ];l3.S.'i  per  week.  ■ 

We  had  estimates  made  by  employees  who  are  dependent  upon  their  wages  for  • 

support,  which  we  submitted  infonually  but  did  not  put  in  evidence.    These  estimates  | 

ranged  all  Ibe  way  from  $T  to  about  (10.50.     We  bad  a  dozen  such  eBtimates.    We  . 

slated  that  estimates  of  this  kind  all  depended  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  one 
who  made  the  estimate ;  that  a  girl  who  received  $S  pt>r  week  would  sbow  how  she 
lived  on  that  amount :  and  a  girl  wbo  received  f  10  a  week  would  sbow  tbat  the  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  at  least  flO  a  week  ;  and  estimates  of  girts  receiving  $12  to  $15 
would  be  correspondingly  bigber. 

The  employees  were  to  submit  a  concrete  proposition  after  the  lunch  hour  of  the 
second  day,  but  came  back  nnpreparpd.  Our  committee  then  offered  to  make  the 
proposition,  and  we  offered  the  following  resolution : 

1.  "Rc»olri-il.  Tbat  the  recomiuendntiou  made  by  this  Wage  BoanI  for  a 
minimum  wage  sbatt  be  undl^^Btootl  to  mean  not  a  standard  or  an  average 
wage,  but  the  lowest  rale  of  wag''-''  Ibat  shall  Ih-  permitted  to  be  paid  to  the 
workers   iMHsegsiog  the   least   skill   and  experience   in   the  class  to  which  they 

2.  "That  leameis  under  sevenleen  years  of  ag«  be  paid  an  initial  weekly 
wage  for  the  first  six  months  or  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  of  not  less  than 
$6.00  per  week :  for  the  second  six  months  not  less  than  $6.50  per  week ; 
for  the  third  six  months  not  less  than  $7.00  per  week;  for  the  fourth  six  months 
not  less  than  $7.50  per  week  ;  for  the  fifth  six  montba  not  less  thou  $8.00  per 
week,  and  after  that  to  lie  regarded  as  adult  experienced  workers  and  paid  a 
wage  of  not  less  than  $9.00  per  week, 

3.  "That  learners  over  seventeen  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age  be  paid 
an  initial  weekly  wage  for  the  first  six  months,  or  until  eighteen  years  of  age, 
of  not  less  than  $fi.riO  per  week ;  for  the  second  six  montlis  not  less  than 
$7.00  per  week;  for  the  third  six  months  not  less  than  $7.50  per  week;  for 
the  fourth  six  months  not  less  than  $^.00  iier  week,  and  after  that  to  be 
regarded  as  adult  eiperieneed  workers  and  paid  a  wage  of  not  less  than 
$n.00  per  week. 

4.  "That  learners  over  eighleen  years  and  under  twenly-one  years  of  age 
be  paid  an  initial  wage  of  not  less  than  $7.00  per  week  for  the  first  ali 
months;  of  not  les's  than  $7..')<t  |)er  week  for  the  second  six  months;  of  not 
les.1  than  $R.0O  per  week  for  the  thlMl  six  months,  and  after  that  to  be 
regarded  as  adult  experieiiend  workers  and  paid  not  less  than  $fl.00  jier  week. 

a.  "That  learners  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  be  paid  an  initial  wage 
of  not  less  tban  $8.00  gier  week  fur  the  first  six  months:  not  less  than  $!4.n0 
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The  employera  oIFered  tbeir  rrsolatioa.  ae  followH : 

1.  "Retolved,  That  the  recommendBtiong  made  by  this  Wage  Board  for  a 
minimnm  wage  shall  be  understood  to  mean  not  a  itandard  or  anj  average 
wage,  but  Ihe  lowest  rate  of  wages  that  shall  be  permitted  to  be  paid  to 
the  workers  possesaliig  the  least  skill  and  experience  in  the  class  to  which 
they  belong. 

2.  "That  all  learners  under  seventeen  yeara  of  age  shall  be  paid  an  initial 
weekly  wage  of  not  less  than  $0.00  per  week  for  the  first  six  montha ;  for  the 
aecond  six  monllvi  not  less  than  f Q.W  per  week ;  for  the  third  six  moiithB  not 
less  than  $7.00  per  w«k,  and  for  Ihe  fourth  six  months  not  less  than  |7.50 

3.  "AH  learners  bel»'epn  sevenlcen  and  e«hfeen  years  of  age,  regardless 
of  Ihe  length  of  their  previous  apprenticeship,  shall  be  paid  an  initial  wage 
of  Dot  less  than  $7.00  per  week  for  the  first  six  months,  and  for  the  second 
six  moDlhs  not  less  than  $7.50  per  week. 

'  4.  "AH  women  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  shall  be  paid  an  initial  wage 
of  not  less  than  $8,00  per  week  for  the  first  six  months ;  for  tbe  second  six 
monlbs  not  less  than  $9.00  per  week,  and  thereafter  they  shall  be  regarded  as 
adult  cxperieuced  workers  and  shall   be   paid   a  wage  of  not  less  than  $10.00 

The  eini)lo)-ces  seonied  to  (eel  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  these  two 
schedules. 

By  way  of  explanation  we  want  to  soy  that  the  employees'  schedule  (as  noted 
in  paragraph  4)  means  that  all  women  over  18  years  of  age,  regardless  of  previous 
apprenticeship,  shall  be  paid  $8.00  s  week,  so  that  a  girl  starting  at  IS  years  of 
Hge,  according  to  paragraph  2,  -vill  have  had  two  years'  experience  at  the  age  of 
18  years  and  then  receive  $8.00  a  week ;  a  girl  starting  at  17  years  of  age  will 
have  bad  one  year's  experience  at  the  age  of  IS  years  and  then  receive  $8.00  a 
week,  and  a  girl  starting  at  18  years,  according  to  paragraph  4,  will  receive 
$8.00  a  week  without  any  experience.     This  is  an  unfair  schedule. 

After  considerable  discussion  we  studied  these  two  scbedales  out,  end  found 
that,  according  to  Ihe  respective  schedules  submitted,  the  result  was  as  follows: 

Minimum  Wage  Rate*  for  Lsarners  Entering  Employment  at  16  Years. 

Finit  six  months $6  00        $6  00  Fourth  six   months $7  50        $7  60 

Second  six  months fi  50  fi  50  Fifth   six    months 8  00  8  00 

Third  six  months 7  00  7  00  Sixth  six  months 0  00  9  00 

Minimum  Wage  Rates  for  Learners  Entering  Employment  at  17  Years. 
BopkoTK*    EmploTRi  Effialoma    I 

$6  50  Third  six 
7  00  Fourth  s 

n  Wege  Ratee  for  Learners  Entering  Employment  at  18  Yaars  and  Over. 


Third   six   months 8  00  

We  took  tbe  stand  that  it  should  not  be  made  compulsory  to  pay  an  inexperienced 
woman  Just  over  IS  llic  same  waee  as  a  woman  learner  of  more  mature  years,  say 
21  or  over,  and  to  cover  this  point  separated  these  two  classes  in  our  schedule,  and 
made  the  proiMisition  as  noted  above. 

While  the  differences  in  the  rates  suggested  in  the  two  schedules  for  learners 
entering  employment  under  eighteen  years  of  age  arc  not  on  the  surf  see  very 
considerable,  there  ia  this  iniporlant  distinction  between  them :  The  employers' 
proposition  provides  that  a  17-year-old  girl  with  one  year's  experience  shall  receive 
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n  higher  wage  than  a  girl  of  the  same  age  with  no  experieii«  whatever.  In  the 
•Mmt  war.  as  ezplaiaed  above,  the  employers  propose  that  an  IS-yeai^ld  gfrl  with 
an  ezperieoM  of  one  rear  or  two  rears  shall  receive  a  higher  wage  than  an  18-rear- 
o<d  girl  eatireir  withoot  experience.  The  proposition  o(  the  emplojees  to  comprl 
paymeDt  of  the  same  wage  lo  inexperienced  lS-rear-o)d  girla  ss  to  women  ieaniers 
at  more  malnre  r^ars,  sar  21  or  over,  will  inevitably  result  in  discrimination  against 
applicanlR  for  employment  who  ere  entirely  without  experience  and  just  over 
18  years  of  age.  This  result  would  be  most  unfair  to  a  large  claaa  ot  glrla  and 
undesirable  from  every  point  of  view. 

We  took  the  poaition  throngh  the  whole  proceedings  that  we  did  not  want  this 
minimum  wage  to  be  the  maximum  wage,  or  a  barrier  that  would  keep  girla  from 
ndvancing  heyond  the  miuimunt.  We  want  the  minimum  to  be  considered  as  a  start 
to  take  care  of  the  employees  while  they  are  practically  learning  the  buaineas. 

We  also  ststed  that  if  ttii'  minimum  wage  wan  loo  high,  a  girl,  for  instance,  having 
ferred  her  apprenticeship  in  n.  bakerr  afaop  woalil  not  t>e  able  to  earn  the  minimum 
uage  in  other  lines  nml  tlicrefore  would  be  conHned  to  her  particular  line  or  It 
would  be  imposaibie  for  her  to  get  n  position  in  another  branch  of  the  bosineaa.  The 
minimum  wage  should  be  low  enough  so  that  the  employer  could  afford  to  teach  the 
employee  who  had  already  served  an  apprenticeship  period,  a  new  line.  In  other 
words,  if  a  girl  has  served  her  apprenticeship  in  a  tnkery  ahop  and  wants  to  woA 
at  the  lace  counter,  the  minimum  wage  should  be  such  that  the  merchant  conld  afford 
to  pay  her  the  minimum  wage  and  teach  her  to  be  a  salesgirl  in  the  lace  department. 
We  submitted  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  to  the  California  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  by  a  mercantile  establishment  in  Washington,  as  follows : 

"Regarding  tbe  operation  of  the  Minimum  Wage  law  in  the  state  of 
Washington  we  are  pleased  to  give  you  briefly  an  account  of  our  experience. 

"Inexperienced  girls  over  18  years  of  age  do  not  stand  aa  good  a  cbance  for 
employment,  owing  to  shortness  of  apprenticeship  period. 

"Under  a  Minimum  Wage  of  $10.00  per  week  (which  is  the  rate  in  the  atatc 
of  Waahington)  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  woman  or  girl  of  leas 
than  average  ability  must  give  way  to  her  more  capable  sister,  and  needs  must 
seek  employment  in  some  other  field. 

"The  selling  expense  of  our  store  as  far  as  female  wagea  la  concerned  haa 
not  been  increased ;  in  (act,  the  average  wage  paid  by  one  of  our  slorea  is  less 
today  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Minimum 
Wag«  rates.  In  1914  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  241  employees  was  $11.75. 
The  MDK  number  of  employees  today  average  $11.44. 

In  1914     D5  received  less   than $10  00 

23   received   10  00 

123  received  over 10  00 

In  1810    57  received  lesa  than 10  00 

69  received    10  00 

115  received   over 10  00 

which  shows  that  the  number  at  girls  at  tbe  Minimum  Wage  of  $10.00  has 
increaaed  materially  and  that  a  lower  scale  of  wages  is  now  paid  than  formerly 
to  those  above  the  $10.00  rate :  so  it  appears  that  the  law  has  bad  a  leveling 
inHaence  upon  female  wageB," 

We  also  made  a  statement  as  follows : 

"A  minimum  wage  of  over  $9.00  per  week  wonld  tend  to  equalise  wages,  and,  as 
a  result,  to  scale  down  the  efficiency  of  many  average  workers  to  the  level  of  ihe 
least  competent,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  standard  wage  rather  than  a 
minimum. 

"It  wonld  interfere  with  the  diapoailion  of  employers  to  make  volnntary  con- 
cessions. 

"It  would  reniilt  in  throwing  many  of  the  less  competent  native  workers  out  of 
employment  and  lead  to  importing  experienced  and  efficient  women  from  other 
slates  where  wages  are  lower. 

"It  is  to  the  interest  of  California  end  other  progrenslve  states  that  minimum 
wage  laws  be  generally  enacted  throughout  the  Union  so  as  to  equalize  industrial 
conditions.  The  fixing  of  a  minimnm  wage  of  over  $9.00  in  this  state  would  tend 
•o  discourage  minimum  wage  legislation  in  other  states. 
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[  over  f&.OO  if  adopted  in  the  mercantile  establiahmentB,  would  be 
used  H«  a  buii  in  filing  wagen  Id  manafacturing  iaduatrics  inbject  to  the  competi- 
lion  of  other  statra.  and  would  tend  to  diaoiuragc  indnstrial  development  and  to 
limit  emplojment  in  California." 

Your  commitu-c  full;  realizes  that  no  vtage  schednle  can  be  d&vbed  which  is  not 
open  to  «eriotiH  criticism.  All  such  BCheduleg  imply  n  naiFonnlt;  of  IndividDal 
efficiency  aiirh  as  never  realty  exists.  So  far  aa  the  minimam  wage  itself  is  concemed 
it  asmmeH  a  correspondence  between  earning  capacity  and  individoal  need,  ami 
unfortunately  there  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  any  snch  correspondence.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  committee  bas  tried  conscientiously  to  aasist  in  devisins  a 
minimum  wage  schedule  which,  under  the  conditions  eiistlng  in  California  at  this 
time,  will  work  out  in  practice  without  hardship  or  injustice  to  the  women  and  girb 
nffected.  or  to  tlieir  employers.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  jour  committee  that 
an  agreement  could  not  l>e  reached  with  representatives  of  the  employees  on  tbe 
Wage  Board,  and  aa  a  result  of  this.  reBponsibility  for  the  final  decision  mnat 
now  reat  entirely  with  the  ludiiBtrial  Welfare  Commission. 
Reapect fully  submilled. 

Mabsbaix    HAI.B,    Ciairmmt, 

C.  C.  HoLuEB. 

Wm.  Masks. 

Samuel  Lease, 

Conmittee. 

The  employers  insisted  on  $9  as  the  miniraum  wage  for  experienced 
women,  the  employees  on  $10.  They  also  diflfered  on  the  proper  wage 
for  inexperienced  adult  learners.  They  were  practically  in  accord  on 
the  question  of  minor  apprenticeship,  both  as  to  the  standard  of  wages 
to  he  paid  and  the  method  of  promotion. 

Before  the  commission  could  legally  act  on  these  recommendations,  a 
public  hearing  in  the  mercantile  industry  was  required.  Thia  public 
hearing  was  held  June  15,  1917, 

On  July  6,  1917,  the  commission  passed  the  following  mandatory 
order: 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
B25  Market  Straat,  San  Franclaco 
To  Whom  it  May  Vi/tKvrn  : 

Take  Notice;  That  pursuant  to  and  by  virlue  of  the  autliority  vrated  in  it  by 
(he  Statutes  of  CalJConilH,  IOl:t,  cliapier  324.  and  ameodiDetita  thereto,  and  after 
iiublic  hearing  duly  had  in  Ihc  city  aud  county  of  San  Francisco,  on  Friday 
June  IB,  1017. 

Tub  InouBTBiAi,  Wh-i-abb  Commission  of  the  State  of  California  does 
hereby  order  that ; 

1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  Biiffcr  or  permit  nu  eipertenccd 
woman  to  be  employed  in  the  mercantile  industry  in  California  at  a  rale  of  wages 
less  llinn  $10  per  week   ($4:1.33  per  month). 

2.  Tlie  wages  of  learuera  may  lip  less  tbnn  tiic  minimum  rate  prescribed  for 
exijorienccd   workrrs,  provided : 

(o)  That  learners  entering  employineiit  under  18  years  of  age  be  pnid  an  initial 
weekly  wage  of  not  less  than  $R  per  week  ($2t>  per  month)  for  the  6rst  six  Dionths 
of  employment:  for  the  second  six  months  not  less  tlian  $G,50  per  week  ($28.17 
jier  month)  ;  for  the  third  sis  months  not  less  than  J7  per  week  ($30.33  per 
mouth)  ;  for  the  tourlh  »ii  uionlhs  not  lexii  than  $7.,"/)  per  week  ($32.S0  per 
month t.  and  for  the  fifth  rix  months,  or  when  IS  years  of  age,  not  leas. than  $8  per 
week   ($34.(17  per  month). 
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\b)  That  Iparaers  enlEring  cmplorini'Dt  18  ypani  of  aee  and  under  20  yean  of 
age  be  paid  an  initial  wp^kly  nago  of  not  lean  than  $S  jier  week  ($34.67  per  month) 
for  the  firat  six  monlLs  of  <>iii]iloym<'nl ;  oot  leea  than  (S.50  per  week  <t36.83  per 
tuontb)  for  the  second  Hix  diodiIis;  not  less  than  $0  per  week  ($39  p^r  month)  for 
the  third  Bii  monlba:  not  ieu  tban  $».«>  per  week  (S41.17  per  month)  for  the 
fourth  six  moDtha,  and  thereafter  aha)!  be  deemed  ei|>erienoed  workers  and  ahall 
be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  rale  for  eiperienced  workers, 

<<■)  That  learners  entering  employment  20  jears  of  s|^  or  over  be  paid  an  initial 
weekly  wage  of  not  leas  than  |S  per  week  ((."U.ST  per  month)  for  the  fint  six 
uranths  of  emplorment;  for  the  aetonil  six  months  not  lees  than  fS.DO  per  week 
($36ii3  per  month)  ;  for  the  tliinl  six  moalhs  not  la<B  than  S^  per  week  ($39  per 
month),  and  thereafter  shall  be  deemed  experienced  workers  and  stiall  be  paid  not 
less  than  the  minimum  rale  for  experienced  workers. 

3.  The  total  number  of  adalt  and  minor  learners  in  any  establishment  shall  not 
exceed  23  per  cent  of  the  lolal  number  of  women  and  minors  employed.  In  oom- 
liutin«  the  total  number  of  women  and  minors,  "lomporary"  and  "special"  workers 
shall  not  be  included. 

4.  Where  payment  of  wages  is  made  upon  a  commission  or  bonus  system,  wages 
shall  be  computed  weekly  and  the  time  uago  plus  the  bonus  or  commission  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  for  the  wage  group  in  which  the  worker  belongs. 

fi.  All  adult  "special"  women  employees  shall  be  paid  not  less  tbao  $].ST  per  day. 
All  minor  "special"  employees  shall  be  paid  not  tena  than  $1.25  per  day. 

C.  All  "part-time"  workers,  except  *wflitresseB.  shall  be  psid  not  less  than  the 
luinimaiD  rate  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

(o)  Students  attending  accredited  vocational,  continuation  or  co-operative  schools 
may  be  employed  at  part-time  work  on  Hix'cial  permits  from  the  commisaioD,  and  at 
special  rates  to  be  determined  by  the  commusion. 

7.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  a  woman  or 
minor  to  work  in  the  mercantile  industry  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day 
or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  In  any  week. 

8.  All  women  and  minors  now  employed  in  the  mercantile  industry  must  l>e  rated 
and  paid  in  accordance  with  their  experience  and  age  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
regulations. 

0.  A  license  may  he  issued  by  tbe  commission  to  a  womao  physically  disabled 
by  age  or  otherwise  outhorizing  tbe  employment  of  sui-b  licensee  for  a  wage  less 
than  the  legal  minimum  wage;  and  the  commission  shall  fix  a  special  minimum  for 
such  a  woman. 

10.  Tbe  commission  shall  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  arising 
as  to  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  Iticse  orders. 

A  "temporary"  worker  is  a  person  employed  during  the  holidays  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  four  (4)   weeks. 

A  "Bpeciar  worker  is  one  who  works  less  than  six   (6)   days  a  week. 

A  "part-time"  worker  is  one  who  works  less  than  eight   (8)   hours  per  day. 

(1)  Is   employed   in    learning    tbe   mercantile   industry   by   an   employer   who 

provides  the  learner  with  rensonahle  facilities  for  such  learalng;  and 

(2)  Has   received   a   cerliScatc   or   has    been    registered   as   a   learner  by   the 


Provided  that  an  employer  im 
week  pending  application  to  the 

ThU  order  thall  brcome  rffei-ticr  *ixty   160)   iov  from  (fce  date  hereof. 
Dated  at  San  Francisco,  July  6,  19IT. 
Attest:  Kathebike  Philipb  Edbon, 

Evecative  Officer. 

INDUSTRIAL   WELFARE    COMMISSION, 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

Frank  J.  Mubasst,  Chairman ; 

KAffHEBINE  PHIUP8  EDSOFI, 

A.  B.  C.  DomKAttN, 
Waltu  G.  MATHEWSOn, 
AUXAHDEB    OOUMTBIN. 
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INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION 

STATE  OF  CALtFORNIA 

B25  Market  Str»«t,  San  Franciaco 

(SUlutBB  of  CailforaU.  191S,  Chapter  SM.) 

Every  employer  or  other  penoD  wbo,  either  individnally  or  as  an  officer,  agent  or 
employee  of  a  coiporatioD,  or  other  persona,  viotatea  or  refuses  or  neglects  to 
comply  with  the  provtsiona  of  this  act,  or  an;  orden  or  rulings  of  this  coramisaioB, 
slinll  t>e  itoiHy  of  a  miademeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  pnniahed  b;  a 
Hne  of  not  lesa  than  Sfly  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  days 
or  liy  both  siirh  fine  and  imprisonment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  a  minor  is  defined  to  be  a  person  of  either  sex  under 
Ihe  nice  of  elKbteen  years. 

•Sgierial  miuinium  rales  for  "part-time"  nork  waitrtaaes  will  be  determined  wbeji 
Uie  orders  are  made  in  Ibe  bote]  and  restaurant  industry. 

NuTK.— Any  Arm  Hfehlng  to  trnploy  rltbei  minor  oi  idiilt  leaTncn  miut  ■ind  to  the  loduntrlal 
Wrltir-  OomnileBlan,  wh?r?  they  will  mtlTC  Uank  sppLlcitloni  tor  ■  llnnae  lor  Irarnen. 

REPORT  ON  EFFECTS  OP  THE  MERCANTILE  ORDER. 
Shortly  aftpr  the  passage  of  the  order,  the  commission  called  for 
comparative  pay  rolls  to  show  the  effects  of  the  order.  Notices  were 
sent  out  that  all  persons,  firms  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
industry  in  California  must  file  copies  of  their  pay  rolls  upon  blanks 
furnished  hy  the  commission.  The  following  instructions  accompanied 
the  notices; 

"The  pay  roll  tihall  include  the  names  of  all  men  aa  well  as  all  women  and 
minors,  the  length  of  employment  in  the  establishment,  the  rate  of  pay  received 
for  the  week  ending  April  7  (or  half-month  eading  April  14),  the  average 
weekly  amount  received  (if  any)  in  commissions  and  F  H's  from  January  1 
to  July  1,  and  the  rale  of  pay  to  be  received  for  the  week  ending  September  8 
(or  half-month  ending  September  lH). 

List  all  employees  who  appear  on  the  April  pay  roll  and  have  since  dropped 

An  individual  application  for  registration  as  a  learner  mnel  tie  made  out  by 
each  adult  woman  and  minor  fgirl  or  boy  under  18)  who  is  receiving  less  than 
ylO  per  week  and  who  has  not  bad  sufficient  experience  to  be  dossed  as  an 
experienced  worker. 

Application  blanks  will  be  furnished  hy  the  commission." 

Pay  rolls  came  in  from  all  sections  of  the  state  f rcHu  department  stores, 
dry  goods  stores,  clothing  and  furnishing  stores,  bakeries,  retail  candy 
stores,  millinery  stores  and  all  other  stores  retailing  goods.  Keturns 
from  all  of  these  have  been  grouped  in  the  tables.  Rst&blisbments 
which  combine  manufacturing,  office  and  mercantile  have  not  been 
included,  when  women  were  not  engaged  in  the  mercantile  occupation. 
Because  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  5  and  10  cent  stores,  they  have 
been  considered  separately. 

In  tabulating  the  returns,  the  purpose  has  been  to  show  the  effects 
of  the  orders  on  the  strught  time  workers  in  all  occupations  that 
directly  relate  to  the  selling  of  goods.  Waitresses,  cooks  and  part  time 
workers  have  not  been  included.     Wrappers,  stockgirls  and  alteration 
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hands  are  incladed.  The  office  force  ia  included,  bccfluse  in  mercantile 
establishments  there  is  an  intcn-hange  liptwccn  the  employees  of  the 
selling  and  office  forces. 

Bates,  not  the  earnings,  have  been  tabtilated.  As  it  is  customary  for 
many  department  stores  to  pay  a  small  commission  in  addition  to  the 
rate  of  pay,  the  rates  do  not  measure  the  full  earnings  of  employees  of 
large  department  stores.  For  other  kinds  of  stores,  and  for  the  state 
as  a  whole,  rates  and  earnings  are  practically  equivalent,  so  that  the 
rate  tables  are  a  close  approximation  of  the  earnings.  As  the  same 
system  of  pay — the  rate  plus  a  commission — wns  customary  at  each  date 
of  comparison,  the  rates  are  a  fair  measure  of  the  relative  earning 
power  of  the  mercantile  employees  at  the  different  dates,  if  not  of  their 
full  earnings.  Ia  all  cases,  the  rate  is  the  guaranteed  wage  that  they 
are  certain  of  receiving,  and  upon  which  they  may  rely  for  the  payment 
of  current  expenses. 

The  wage  data  for  April,  1917,  before  the  Itercantiie  Order  became 
operative,  and  for  September,  1917,  when  the  order  became  operative, 
have  been  tallied  into  nineteen  wage  divisions.  Only  the  pay  rolls  of 
thf»e  establishments  submitting  returns  for  both  April  and  September 
were  used. 

The  returns  for  identical  establishments  for  the  year  1914,  and  for 
April  and  September,  1917,  have  also  been  compiled,  so  as  to  define 
more  closely  the  changes  that  were  brought  al)out  through  the  Mercan- 
tile Order. 
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The  lowest  wage  permitted  under  the  order  ia  $6.  We,  therefore,  find 
no  one  woi^ing  for  leas  than  $6  in  September,  whereas  there  were  604 
working  for  less  than  $G  in  April.  The  lowest  wage  groups  were 
eliminated  by  this  restriction. 

The  lower  wage  groups  were  limited  by  a  restriction  on  the  number 
of  apprentices  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees.  It  was 
not  possible  to  know  to  what  pxtent  this  rule  was  being  followed  until  the 
pay  rolls  were  received  by  the  commission. 

Any  excess  was  corrected,  but  the  results  were  tallied  as  given 
originally  on  the  pay  rolls  rather  than  as  corrected,  in  order  that  a  true 
picture  might  be  drawn  of  the  immediate  results  produced  by  the 
issuance  of  the  order. 

While  a  few  establishments  exceeded  their  allowance,  the  majority 
came  so  well  within  the  order  that  no  city  except  Sacramento  shows 
as  much  as  25  per  cent  receiving  under  $10.  For  the  state,  the  per 
cent  receiving  under  $10  decreased  from  51  per  cent  in  1914  to  40  per 
cent  in  April,  1917,  and  to  20  per  cent  in  September.  That  this  decrease 
in  the  low  wage  groups  resulted  from  the  passage  of  the  mercantile  order 
and  not  from  any  general  tendency  in  the  industrial  world,  is  shown 
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by  the  following  table  compiled  from  the  pay  rolls  of  identical  estab- 
lishments for  1914,  and  April  and  September,  1917: 


IA(  Aattin 


San 
Fr&nolseo 


Los  Angeles 


San  Diego 


per  cent  corrected  witl 


The  decrease  in  the  per  cent  receiving  under  $10  was  negli^ble 
for  the  three  years  from  1914  to  April,  1917.  The  drop  in  percentage 
from  April  to  September,  1917,  made  necessary  in  order  to  come  within 
the  25  per  cent  allowance  was  great  for  so  short  a  period.     While  Sacra- 
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mento  was  compelled  to  make  further  adjustments  during  September, 
its  decrease  was  the  greatest  of  any. 

Through  the  registration  of  learners,  a  continuous  check  is  kept  on 
all  establishments  to  prevent  an  excess  over  the  25  per  cent  limitation. 

This  decrease  in  the  percentage  in  the  low  wage  groups  meant  a  pro- 
motion to  better  wages  and  not  unemployment  for  the  persons  involved. 
The  same  establishments  are  covered  in  September  as  in  April,  and  nu 
others.  The  total  number  of  employees  increased  from  14,33fi  in' April 
to  15,794  in  September,  or  ten  per  cent.  The  most  noticeable  relative 
increase  in  numbers  was  in  the  $10  group  which  rose  from  13  per  cent 
to  32  per  cent,  or  an  increase  of  19  per  cent.  In  April  39.7  per  cent 
received  under  $10,  in  September,  20.1  per  cent ;  a  decrease  of  19.6  per 
cent. 

From  this,  the  generalization  must  not  be  made  that  the  minimum 
becomes  the  standard  wage.  There  is  always  one  wage  group  that  is 
representative  of  a  larger  per  cent  of  workers  than  any  other.  In  April, 
it  was  the  $9  group.  The  minimum  wage  order  pushed  this  up  to  $10 
and  greatly  augmented  the  number  who  received  the  standard  wage. 
The  minimum  wage  does  not  become  the  standard  wage  in  the  sense  of 
creating  a  standard.  A  standard  wage  already  exists,  the  minimum 
wage  merely  raises  this,  and  also  increases  the  number  coming  under  it. 
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For  similar  reasooB,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  minimom 
becomes  the  maximum  wage.  The  highest  wages  are  paid  to  a  few 
possessing  special  qualifications  of  skill  or  executive  ability.  In  the 
stores,  the  $25  and  over  group  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  buyers  or 
assistants,  department  heads,  and  forewomen.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
overhead  charftes,  the  percentage  for  this  group  does  not  grow  propor- 
tionately with  the  business.  This  ia  more  certain  to  he  the  case  if 
wages  are  raised,  for  better  pay  improves  the  general  tone  of  employees, 
besides  attracting  a  more  intelligent  and  dependable  type.  This 
improved  type  of  employee  does  not  require  as  much  supervision  as 
the  underpaid  clerk. 

The  minimum  wage  and  better  working  conditions  might  be  expected 
to  decrease  the  number  of  supervisory  positions,  certainly  it  would  not 
add  to  them.  But  better  pay  in  the  lower  groups  operates  all  along 
the  line  to  push  wages  up.  In  the  $10  and  over  group  there  was  aa 
increase  for  the  state  of  19.6  per  cent  in  September  over  April.  In  the 
higher  groups  of  $12  and  over,  the  per  cent  in  1914  waa  32;  in  April, 
1917,  40;  and  in  September,  40.  The  actual  number  in  the  $12  and 
over  group  rose  from  5,729  to  6,195,  or  8  per  cent.  This  is  proof  that 
the  minimum  wage  did  not  become  the 


Rank  of  cities. 

For  the  state  as  a  whole  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  individual 
cities  range  in  the  payment  of  wagetj  to  women  in  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. Considering  the  $10  and  under  group,  the  city  having  the 
highest  percentage  of  low  paid  workers  in  1914  was  Sacramento, 
followed  in  decreasing  scale  by  Oakland,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  lu  April,  1917,  Sacramento  heads  the  list  again,  followed 
by  San  Diego,  San  Jose,  Oakland,  Pasadena,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Rosa  and  Stockton.  In  September,  1917,  Sacramento 
is  followed  by  San  Diego,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno, 
San  Jose,  Pasadena,  Stockton  and  Santa  Rosa. 

Considering  the  $12  and  over  group,  the  city  having  the  smallest  per 
cent  of  highly  paid  workers  in  1!)14  was  Sacramento,  then  came,  in 
increasing  scale,  Oakland,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  and  Stm  Francisco; 
in  April,  1917 — Sacramento,  Pasadena,  San  Jose,  San  Diego,  Fresno, 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Praneiaco,  Santa  Rasa  and  Stockton;  and  in 
September,  1917— Sacramento.  Pasadena,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Jose,  Oakland,  Fresno.  San  Francisco,  Santa  Rosa  and  Stockton. 

Whatever  the  basis  of  comparison,  Sacramento  holds  the  position  of 
payiiHI  the  lowest  wages  in  the  state  to  the  women  in  the  mercantile 
industry. 
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Los  Angles  makes  a  good  showing  at  each  (kerjod  for  a  low  per  cent 
in  the  $10  and  under  group.  In  general,  the  southern  cities  rank  lower 
in  the  high  pay  groups. 

San  Francisco  ranks  close  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  $10  and  under 
group,  but  has  a  better  rank  in  the  $12  and  over  groups,  maintaining 
its  reputation  for  comparatively  high  wages. 

With  the  exception  of  Sacramento,  the  cities  in  northern  California 
rank  well  in  the  high-pay  groups.  For  the  honor  of  being  the  best 
paying  city  in  the  state  for  mercantile  emploj-ment  for  women,  Stockton 
and  Santa  Rosa  closely  compete,  whether  the  low  or  high-pay  groups  are 
used  for  the  comparison. 

5  and  10  cent  Btorea. 

The  general  results  observed  in  the  mercantile  establishments  were 
reproduced  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  5  and  10  cent  stores.  The  adjust- 
ment necessary  for  full  compliance  with  the  Minimum  Wage  rulings 
was  very  much  greater  than  in  any  other  store.  In  1914,  95  per  cent 
received  under  $10  j  in  April,  1!)17,  91  per  cent,  while  in  September 
they  dropped  to  the  required  25  per  cent.  In  1914,  70  per  cent  received 
less  than  $6.  In  April,  43  per  cent  received  under  $6,  and  73  per  cent 
under  $7.  In  September  none  received  less  than  $6,  and  only  8  per  cent 
between  $6  and  $7 ;  whereas  75  per  cent  received  $10  or  over. 

PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN   RECEIVING  UNDER  tlO.OO. 

6  -  10  -  16    Cent  Stores 


--------I 
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Before  the  commission  passed  the  mercantile  order,  these  stores  took 
advantage  of  the  peculiar  character  of  their  business.  The  range  of 
goods  was  not  great  compared  to  large  department  stores;  the  system 
of  display  common  to  variety  stores  made  the  goods  practically  self- 
selling,  BO  there  was  no  call  for  trained  saleswomen.  The  savings 
through  low  wages,  however,  were  partly  redistributed  because  of  losses 
through  employees,  the  result  of  the  type  of  employee  who  would  work 
for  the  low  wage,  combined  with  the  temptation  that  always  accompanies 
low  wages,  to  make  up  for  the  wage  if  the  opportunity  arises.     Higher 
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wages  raise  the  self-respeet  of  the  employees  who  are  retained  and  makes 
them  more  dependable,  besidea  attracting  a  l>etter  class  of  employee. 

Though  recognizing  the  need  for  a  change  and  the  benefits  to  be 
gained,  business,  especially  in  the  matter  of  wages,  chooses  always  to 
^\ait  until  some  movement  forces  the  change  on  all  concerns  in  the  same 
line.  The  mercantile  order  became  the  impelling  force  that  brought  up 
the  5  and  10  cent  stores  from  their  widely  criticised  position  of  paying 
low  wages  to  that  of  paying  a  living  wage.  The  changes  required 
were  more  than  in  other  eatablLshment^,  yet  were  produced  with  no  more 
friction,  the  management  displaying  a  spirit  of  ready  and  willing 
fo -ope  rati  on. 

SUMMARY 

Summing  up  the  accomplishments  of  the  mercantile  order,  the  effects 
were  found  to  be: 

1.  That  no  establishment  was  forced  out  of  existence  by  the  order. 

2.  That  the  number  of  employees  was  not  decreased,  but  increased 

10  per  cent. 

3.  That  the  minimum  wage  does  not  become  the  standard.     In  Cali- 

fornia it  did  raise  the  wage  representinfi  the  largest  number  of 
employees  from  the  $9  to  the  $10  group.  ■ 

4.  That  the  minimum  wage  does  not  become  the  maximum,  for  the 

number  in  the  high-pay  groups  increased.  Other  conditions  that 
are  entirely  separate  from  the  minimum  wage  very  definitely 
limit  the  size  of  the  higher-pay  groups. 

5.  That  the  minimum  wage  is  a  real  remedial  measure.     The  lowest- 

pay  groups  were  eliminated  entirely.  The  percentage  in  the 
other  low  groups  was  restricted  to  25  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
employees.  The  changes  were  not  brought  about  by  general 
industrial  conditions.  There  was  no  noticeable  movement 
toward  an  advance  in  wages  of  women  at  any  time  in  the  three 
years  from  1914  to  1917.  There  were  no  new  factors  introduced 
in  the  few  months  from  April  to  September,  1917,  that  would 
cause  such  an  advance. 

The  low-wage  groups  have  no  surplus.  All  they  earn  must  be  spent 
for  necessaries.  They  will  not  risk  even  one  day's  unemployment  of 
their  own  choice.  They  do  not  have  the  funds  to  provide  the  nourish- 
ment that  would  give  them  the  courage  to  demand  better  working 
conditions.  Competitive  conditions  in  industry  do  not  permit  a  volun- 
tary increase  in  wages  that  would  not  be  common  to  all  firms.  A  living 
wage  is  not  granted  until  the  public  demands  it  for  its  own  preservation. 
Not  until  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  passed  the  mercantile 
order  did  a  noticeable  increase  in  wages  and  improvement  in  working 
conditions  take  place. 
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THE  LAUNDRY  INDUSTRY. 

The  investigation  in  the  laandry  industry  in  1914  brought  out  the 
fact  that  almost  60  per  cent  (59.2)  of  the  women  were  working  for 
leas  than  $10.  The  need  of  a  minimum  wage  ruliag  was  established. 
Working  conditiooB  were  also  open  to  improvement. 

The  larger  number  of  employees  in  the  mercantile  industry  caused 
the  commission  to  give  it  prior  consideration,  "While  the  mercantile 
wage  board  was  still  deliberating,  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
prepared  to  take  similar  action  in  the  laundry  industry. 

The  employers  and  the  employees  of  the  laundry  industry  were  asked 
to  appoint  committees  from  which  the  commission  would  select  a  wage 
board.  Addresses  were  made  before  associations  of  employers  and  of 
employees,  explaining  the  work  of  the  commission  and  the  importance 
of  electing  representative  persons  to  the  wage  board. 

As  early  aa  April  19,  1917,  the  Laundry  Owners'  Association  of 
California  was  requested  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee.  The 
following  Committee  on  Minimum  Wage  was  named  by  the  president 
of  the  association: 

Sau  Fruidaco— F.  J.  Huebscb,  C.  P.  Cain  and  B.  B.  Oalland. 

Oakland— Geo.  B.  FerguBon. 

Los  AugeleB — John  R«ed,  JohD  Morris  and  Geo.  MItler. 

San  Diego — J.  Lee  Cathcart. 

Pomona — Fred  E.  Whyte. 

To  secure  a  representative  committee  of  employees,  the  following 
notice  was  sent  out : 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
To  the  Women  Employeet  in  the  Laundry  Iiutuitry: 

After  completing  eiteDsive  InTestiKationa  in  tfa«  laundry  iodastry  of  California, 
the  Indnstrial  Welfare  CommiBsion  is  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  its  next  duty : 
The  fiziuf  of  a  minimum,  or  lovest,  wage  to  be  paid  to  women  and  minora.  It  is 
tbe  duty  of  the  conunisaiou  to  call  into  existence  a  Wages  Board,  or  conference  of 
employees   and   employers. 

On  Friday,  June  15,  1917,  the  women  employed  in  this  establishment  are  requested 
to  select  their  representatiTe  to  sU  on  the  Wages  Board.  This  board  consists  of 
employers  and  employees,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  recommend  to  the  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors,  tbe  proper  wage  for 
apprentices,  minor  and  adult  learners,  and  tbe  method  for  their  promotion  and 
advance.     This  selectioa  of  representatives  will  be  as  follows : 

{o)   No  woman  can  be  selected  who  has  not  had  at  least  one  year's  experience 

la  tbe  industry.-    A  woman  of  experience  and  good  judgment  is  desired. 

(b)   Women  who  are  heads  of  departments  or  office  employees  are  not  eligible. 

<o)  Tbe  election  is  to  be  by  secret  ballot,  and  alt  women  employees  In  tbe 

establishment   are    requested    to    thus   show    their   preference   for    their 

representative. 
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((ft  Tli«  woniHD  recpivJDE  tlie  biglirst  DDmlwr  oC  votes  will  be  eligible  to  Ibe 
oJDference  of  employees'  repmentetives.  which  will  be  held  in  the  office 
of  the  InduslriBl  WVIfare  ConuniKsion  on  call.  From  this  conference  the 
iDdiistrinl  Welfare  ('ommission  will  make  lis  choice  of  three  or  five 
women  for  the  Wages  Board. 
The  law  provide*  that  foe  the  tew  days  the  Wages  Board  is  aittlng  a  f«e  oC  $5.00 
per  day  and  Deceisarj'  traveling  eipenaes  will  be  paid. 

INDT'STRIAI,  WEIyFARE  COMMISSION 
I'nion  I.eague  Bnilding  ^5  HaAet  street 

N.  F..  corner  Serand  nnil  Hill  streets  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

I*s  .'VDKE'les,  ChI.  Sutter  253S 

Those  elected  in  luts  Angeles  were: 

Miss  Allen.  I  Miss  Anderson. 

Miss  O'llourki',  Miss  Keller, 

Miss  Bnrns.  Miss  Reed. 

Miss  Beynoldfi,  I  Miss  Ainsley. 

Those  elected  in  Sail  Francisco  by  the  Laundry  Workers '  Union  were : 


On  October  2  and  October  22  the  commission  met  with  the  advisory 
committee   of   the   employees,   and   on  October   17   with   that   of   the 

employers. 

Od  October  17,  1917,  the  commission  pas-sed  the  following  resolntion 
authorizing  a  wage  board  for  the  laundrj-  industry: 

WUKREAH,  It  is  provided  liy  section  5,  Statulpn  of  California.  1013,  chapter 
'J24,  as  amended  Statutes  ]l)l.*i,  chapter  571,  thai 

"If,   after  investl)>al]Dn,   the  commission   is  of   the  opinion   that  io  an; 

occupation,  trade,  or  industry,  the  wajies  |inid   to  women   and  minors  are 

inndequate  to  Hiipiily  the  cost  of  proper  livint;,  ur  the  hours  or  conditions  of 

labor  are  prejuiKpinl  to  the  health,  morals  ov  welfare  of  the  workers,  the 

commission  may  call  a  conference,  hereinafter  called  'Wages  Board'":  and 

Whereas,  The   Industrial   Welfare   ('ommisHion   of  the   Stale  of  California, 

after  investigation,  is  of  tlie  opinion  tliat  the  wages  paid  to  women  and  minors 

in   the   laundry   industry   are   inadequate   to  supply   the  cost   of  proper  living, 

and   the  conditioDH  of  labor  are   |irejudicial   to  the   health   and   welfare  of  the 

workers  therein ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolerd,  That  a  wage  board  be.  and  is  hereby,  called  in  the  laundry  industry 
to  consider  the  wages  paid  and  the  conditions  of  lal>or  of  women  and  minora 
employed  in  the  laundry  industry,  and  to  report  to  the  commission  its  findings, 
including  therein  : 

1.  An  estimate  of  the  minimum  wace  adequate  to  supply  to  wouen  and  minors 
engaged  in  the  occupation.  trHde  or  iudustrj-  in  question  the  necessary  cost  of 
proper  living  and  io  maintain  the  health  and  welfare  of  such  women  and 
minors. 

U.  The  standard  conditions  of  labor  in  the  occupation,  trade  or  Industry  in 
question,  demanded  by  the  health  and  welfare  of  such  women  and  minors. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  to  govern  the 
number  and  selection  of  the  members  and  mode  of  procedure  of  the 
wage  board  in  the  laundry  industry : 

WuKKCAB,  It  is  provided  by  seciion  .'>.  Statutes  of  California.  1913,  chanter 
."CM,  that 

"The  commission  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  aelection 
of  mombers  and  mode  of  procedure  of  Kiich  wage  board" ;  now,  therefore 
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Resalri-d.  Tlinl  llie  folluwiue  nileH  anJ  rPB»l""»'is  be,  nnil  tlie  Kanie  are 
hfreby,  ndopteit  aa  rulfs  nn<l  rvgulotioDH  Koverninit  tbe  Dumbor  and  Hflpctlon  of 
the  raembera  and  mode  of  procedure  of  tlie  wag«  lioani  in  ttie  laundry  industry: 

1.  Obganization  of  Wage  Boabd. 

A  i^onf»r»Di«  to  be  known  as  "Waf-ex  Board"  ahail  conelHt  of  Four  persons 
repreaenting  eraploj-era.   four   persona   representing  emptoyeea,   and   one   peraoD 

representing  the  commission.     The  person  reprpaenting  tlie  commission  shall  be 
chairman  of  tite  wages  l>oard. 


The  representatives  of  employers  may  lie  chosen  from  Ilic  liKt  of  Tjiundi?- 
owners'  Asaociatioo.  'J'he  representative  of  the  employees  may  be  chosen  from 
those  women  elected  by  the  women  employees  in  tlie  different  lauadries  in  Cali- 
fornia who,  by  \'ote.  selecteil  their  enndidiates  for  the  wages  boanl. 


Alternates  may  be  selected  by  the  commission  from  the  names  remaining  on 
tlie  list  of  employers'  represe^itatives  and  from  the  remaining  candidates  chosen 
by  the  women  employees,  after  the  selection  of  tbe  members  of  the  wages  board 
na  provided.    These  alternates  sre  to  till  any  vacancies  which  may  occur. 

4.  VoTiKa, 

Each  member  of  (he  wages  board  shall  have  Mie  vote.  A  majority  vote 
aball  determine  all  recommendations.  A  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
both  employers  and  employees  and  tbe  chairman  must  be  present  in  order  to 
transact  business.  The  final  vole  may  be  taken  only  when  all  members  of  the 
wages  board  are  present. 

5.  Deuderationb. 

The  wage  board  shall  delil)erate  under  parliamentary  law,  and  no  question 
shall  be  discussed  that  is  not  germane  to  tbe  conditions  of  labor  and  cost  of 
living  of  women  and  minors  employed  in  the  industry  nnder  consideration. 
[Itobert's  rules  of  order  shall  govern.] 

O.   OOIIPENHATIOH. 

Bach  member  of  the 
necessary  traveling 

7.  AHBKDiNa  Rules. 

The  commission  may  amend,  modify  or  suspend  sny  of  tlie  foregoing  rales 
or  regulations  and  shall  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  i|uestions  arising 
as   to  vaJidity   of   the   procedure   and   of   the   recommendations   of  such   wages 


The  wages  board  thus  selected  may  upon  request  by  the 
logelher  at  any  time  and  place  that  Ihe  pommisBion  may  de 
hers  of  the  wages  hoard  sball  serve  until  diwiiarged  by  the 

The  wage  board  was  chosen  from  the  advisory  committees  of 
employers  and  emplojees.  Care  was  exercised  not  to  choose  a  repre- 
seotative  of  the  employers  and  the  employees  from  the  same  establish- 
ment,  insuriag  freer  discussion  nnd  distributed  representation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Laundry  Wage  Board  was  lield  on  October  23, 
The  members  are  named  and  the  proceedings  summarized  in  the  report 
of  the  chairman  to  the  commission,  which  is  given  in  full. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COHHISSION  OF  THE 

WAGE  BOARD  HELD  IN  THE  LAUNDRY  INDUSTRY 

OP  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  23,  24.  25,  1917. 

Gentlemen  :  Id  pnrsuanee  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of 

October  17,  I  herewith  report  the  w^ie  board  in  the  laondry  industry : 

The  EuPLOTms  were  represented  b;  men  elected  by  the  California 

LanndrjrmeB  'a  Aasoeiation  and  consisted  of 

Mr.  F.  I.  Hnebecb,  cbalnoaa  of  the  AdviBory  CommittM,  one  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan  Eiaondiy   Bmptojen,   and   Boperintendent  □(   the   HetropoliUui   Lanodrr 
Company ;  Mr.   Chas.  P.  Caio,  ol  the  La  Grande  Laaodiy,  both  of  San 
FiaudBco. 
Mr.  J.  Lee  Ottbcart,  of  San  Diego,  and 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Whyte,  of  Pomooa. 

The  Employees'  representatives  were: 

MiM  Kathryn  Deery,  Secretary  of  the  LaundVy  Workers  Union  of  San  Fran- 

Mtr.  Clara  B.  Woodward,  of  San  FranclBco. 

Hra.  Bllen  O'Ronrke,  a  representative  from  the  Linen  Lanndry  of  Iioa  Angelea, 


The  wage  board  was  called  to  order  Tuesday  morning,  the  23d,  at  10 
o'clock.  The  morning  was  spent  in  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
problems  within  the  lanndi?  industry,  both  as  to  wages  and  rates  of 
payment,  the  piecework  system  receiving  a  great  deal  of  diseossion. 
The  morning  session  was  adjourned  nntil  2.30  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
understanding  that  both  employers'  and  employees'  representatives 
were  to  bring  in  their  schedules  on  rates  of  pay  and  the  oonditions  of 
such  payment. 

At  2.30  p.  m.  the  wage  board  was  called  to  order,  all  members  being 
present  Both  the  employers'  and  employees'  representatives  presented 
their  schedules  as  per  the  following: 

Resolution  dated  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  23,  1917. 
(Employers'  representatives) 
To  the  Wage  Board  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission: 

Representing  the  Laundry  Employers  of  the  state  of  California,  on 
the  wage  board,  we  have  submitted  the  following  recommendations,  viz : 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  minimum  wage  for  women  employem 

in  the  laundry  industry  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  $9  per  week. 

2.  We  reconmiend  that  the  term  of  apprenticeship  be  two  yean 

that  the  wage  for  the  first  six  months  be  at  the  rate  of  ^7  per 
week,  for  the  second  six  months  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per  week 
for  the  third  six  months  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  week  and  for 
the  fourth  six  months  at  the  rate  of  $8.50  per  week. 
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3.  We  recommend  that  no  limit  be  placed  upon  the  number  of 
apprentices  to  be  allowed  in  laundries. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

HesBtB.  F.  J.  HuEB8ca, 
Chas.  p.  Cain, 
J.  Leb  Cathcart, 
Fred  B,  Whtte. 

Resolution  dated  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  23,  1917. 
(Employees'  representatives) 
To  the  Wage  Board  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission: 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  workers  in  the  laundry  indus- 
try, herewith  submit  the  following  schedule  of  minimum  rates  of  wage 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  lowest  that  should  be  paid  in  the  lanndiy 
industry: 

That  the  minimum  wage  for  experienced  workers  be  not  less  than 

$10  per  week; 
That  an  inexperienced  woman  should  be  permitted  to  work  for  not 
less  than  $8  per  week  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  weeks,  and 
thei-eafter  to  receive  not  less  than  $9  per  week  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  months,  after  which  time  she  shall  be  considered  as 
an  experienced  worker  and  entitled  to  the  minimum  rate  of  $10 
per  week. 
That  the  number  of  apprentice  workers  shall  not  exceed  20  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  women  employed,  except  that  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  shall  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  iasne 
permits  allowing  larger  percentages  of  apprentices  in  case  where 
actual  emergency  is  shown. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Miss  Eatbbtn  Deebt, 
Mrs.  Claba  B.  Woodwabd, 
Mrs.  Ellen  O'Roobkb, 
Miss  Fay  Reynolds. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  discussion  primarily  of  the 
cost  of  living,  the  employers  contending  that  war-time  rates  should  not 
be  considered  the  basis  of  a  coet  of  living  schedule,  and  the  women  con- 
tending that  their  necessities  were  great  and  that  with  the  extreme  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  live  on  the  usual  wages 
allowed  in  the  past.  The  question  of  apprenticeship  also  occupied  some 
of  the  afternoon's  discussion.  At  5.00  o'clock  the  wage  board  adjourned 
to  meet  on  Wednesday  morning  at  10.00  ajn. 

On  Wednesday  at  10.00  a.m.  the  wage  board  reconvened,  all  members 
being  present.  The  entire  morning  was  spent  in  a  discussion  of  the 
tentative  standards  of  sanitation  and  comfort  that  should  be  made  Sani- 
tary Orders  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission ;  the  concensus  of 
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opinion  from  the  employers'  side  being  that  the  laundry  industry  was 
only  too  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  commission  as  to  such  standards 
of  sanitation  nod  comfort  as  the  commission  deemed  it  wise  to  make; 
the  women  stating  that  if  siieh  standards  as  were  being  proposed  were 
made  general,  the  working  conditions  would  be  much  better  than  at  the 
present  time  in  many  establishments.  On  account  of  the  Liberty  Loao 
parade  and  the  faet  that  the  laundry  industry  was  taking  part,  the 
wage  board  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning  10.30  o'clock. 

On  Thursday  morning  at  10.30  o'eloek,  the  wage  board  reconvened, 
all  members  being  present,  the  matter  before  the  board  being  specifically 
determined  to  be  the  question  of  the  rates  of  pay.  After  cozisiderable 
discussion,  Mr.  Cathcart,  of  San  Diego,  proposed,  as  long  as  the  women 
felt  that  the  two  years'  apprenticeship  was  extreme  in  the  laundry 
business,  that  the  employers  meet  them  half  way  and  concede  one 
entire  year — the  wage  scale  would  then  be  $7  for  three  months,  $7.50 
for  three  months,  $8  for  six  months  and  $9  in  one  year.  The  girls 
refused  to  consider  this  proposition,  and  Mr.  Whyte  of  Pomona  pro- 
posed that  thej'  cut  out  the  $7.50  period  entirely,  making  the  proposal 
read :  $7  for  three  months,  $8  for  three  months,  and  $9  for  six  months. 
Mr.  Hijebsch  then  proposed  that  the  question  of  rate."!  be  dropped  for 
the  time  and  that  the  question  of  the  percentage  of  apprentices  allowed 
in  the  industry  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Cathcart  brought  out  the  great  labor  turnover  at  this  present 
time  and  suggested  that  there  was  as  mnch  reason  in  the  laundry  indus- 
try as  there  was  in  the  mercantile  industry  for  a  25  per  cent  allowance 
for  apprentices.  After  some  discussion,  the  laundry  workers'  repre- 
sentatives were  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  to  their  resolution  as 
follows : 

That  the  number  of  apprentira  workers  should  not  exceed  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  nunibi-r  of  women  and  minors  employed,  except 
that  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  shall  reserve  for  itself 
the  right  to  issue  certain  permits  allowing  a  greater  percentage 
of  learners  where  an  actual  emergency  exists  during  the  period 
of  the  war. 

This  amendment  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  next 
suggestion  for  discussion  was  the  dry  cleaning  industr>-;  it  was  the 
concen.siLs  of  opinion  of  those  present  that  the  same  rules  and  r^nla^ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  laundry  industry  would  be  applicable  to  the  dry 
cleaning  industrj'.  The  employers  present  agreed  that  any  minimum 
set  by  the  commission  would  hardly  he  noticeable  in  the  dry  cleaning 
industrj',  as  most  of  the  women  employed  in  that  industry  were  taken 
from  the  most  skilled  employees  of  the  laundry  industry.  The  wage 
board  then  adjourned  until  2.00  p.m. 
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At  2.00  p.m.  Thursday,  the  wage  board  was  reeonvened.  all  members 
being  present.  Mr.  Whyte  of  Pomooa  suggested  that  the  women  con- 
sider the  following  wage  rate  r  $7  for  three  months,  $8  for  three  months, 
$9  for  sis  months,  after  which  would  be  a  minimum  of  $9.50,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  concession  would  only  be  considered  if  the  wage 
board  could  be  unanimous.  The  women  representatives  felt'that  under 
no  conditions  could  they  consider  a  $7  start.  After  some  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Chas.  P.  Cain  suggested  that  the  employers  concede  an  $8 
start  and  that  their  recommendations  should  then  be  $8  for  six  months, 
$9  for  six  months,  after  which  would  be  a  minimum  of  $9.50.  Mr.  Cath- 
eart  said  that  he  felt  this  was  a  bi^er  concession  than  he,  as  a  southern 
representative,  could  give, .  but  that  if  the  women  were  willing  to 
consider  this,  he  would  be  willing  to  concede  it.  Mr.  Whyte  also 
accepted  the  suggestion.  The  women  then  asked  for  a  ten-minute  period 
to  discuss  the  matter  among  themselves,  which  was  granted. 

After  a  consultation  of  ten  minutes  by  each  side  alone,  the  wage 
board  reconvened,  and  the  women  made  the  counter  proposition  that 
they  might  consider  the  proposition  of  the  employers'  representatives 
provided  they  would  concede  a  $10  minimum  in  place  of  $9.50.  The 
employers'  representatives  flatly  refused  this  suggestion.  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward said  that  individually  she  would  be  willing  to  concede  a  three 
months'  longer  apprenticeship,  and  that  she  would  accept  a  scale  read- 
ing :  $8  for  six  months,  $9  for  six  months,  $9.50  for  three  months,  and 
then  $10.  Mr.  Catheart  and  Mr.  Whyte  both  insisted  that  they  would 
not  in  any  way  concede  a  $10  minimum— that  they  believed  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  industry,  and  that,  although  It  might  be  possible 
during  war  times  to  stand  this  scale,  in  normal  times  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. The  other  women  representatives  of  the  wage  board  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  they  would  accept  a  longer  term  of  apprenticeship 
with  a  $10  minimum.  Hiss  Deery  said  that  she  could  not  possibly 
stand  for  more  than  one  year's  apprenticeship.  Miss  Reynolds,  Mrs. 
O'Rourke,  and  Mrs.  Woodward  went  on  record  as  being  willing  to 
accept  a  three  or  even  six  months'  longer  apprenticeship  in  order  to 
obtain  a  $10  minimum. 

After  some  discussion  of  this  proposition,  it  was  evident  that  neither 
side  could  make  any  further  concessions,  and  after  an  expression  of 
good  will  toward  either  side  and  belief  that  the  commission  would  act 
justly,  Mr.  Huebsch  moved  that  the  wage  board  be  adjourned.  This 
motion  was  duly  seconded  and  the  wage  board  was  adjourned. 
Respectively  submitted. 

Kathgrine  Philips  Edson, 
Chairman  of  Wage  Board. 
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Before  the  commission  could  act  on  the  recommendations  of  the  wage 
board,  a  public  hearing  had  to  be  held  in  the  laundry  and  dry-cleaning 
industry.    This  was  set  for  November  2,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing: 

1.  A  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  to  women  and  minora  engaged  in  the  lanndrr 

indUBtrj  in  the  state  i:^  Catifomia. 

2.  The  qieiimnm  hours  of  work  cooHistent  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 

women    and    minors   engaged    in    the   laandry   indiutr;   in    the    state   of 
Gsiifomia. 

3.  The  stmndard  cooditiona  of  labor  demanded  by  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 

women  and  minors  engaged  In  the  laundry  indastir  in  the  state  of  CaJi- 

Employera,  employees  and  any  other  interested  persons  were  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  freely  a  minimum  wage,  the  qnestion  of 
apprenticeship,  and  conditions  existing  in  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
industry. 

On  November  14,  1917,  the  commission  passed  the  following  manda- 
tory order,  establishing  a  minimum  wage  for  the  laundry  industry: 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISBION 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNFA 
e2S  Market  Street,  San  Franclico 
To   Whom  It  Man  Cnnrem: 

Take  Nonce :  That  pursuant  to  and  by  virtne  of  the  authority  vested  in  it  by 
the  Statulea  of  California,  1913,  chapter  824,  and  amendment*  thereto,  and  after 
public  hearing  duly  had  in  the  city  and  couDty  of  Sao  Francisco,  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 2.  1917, 

The  iNDnBTBUi.  Welfabe  Commibbiok  op  the  State  of  Caufobnia  does  hereby 
order  that : 

1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  aoltec  or  permit  ao  ^perienced 
woman  or  minor  to  be  employed  in  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia at  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  flO  per  week. 

An  experienced  woman  or  minor  la  one  who  has  been  employed  In  the  Industry 
dfleen  (IB)  montha  or  more. 

2.  The  rate  of  wages  for  learners  ma;  be  less  than  the  minimum  rate  prescribed 

for  experienced  workere,  provided : 

(a)  That  learners  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  etgbt  dollars  per  week  for  the  first 
Mx  (G)  months  of  employment;  not  less  than  (9  per  week  for  the  second  six  (6) 
months  of  employment ;  not  less  than  $9.00  per  week  for  the  following  three  (3) 
months  of  employment ;  and  thereafter  shall  be  considered  experienced  workers  and 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  prescribed  for  experienced  workera. 

(b)  That  all  learners  shall  be  registered  by  the  commission.  Application  for 
registration  aa  a  learner  shall  be  filed  by  the  employer  with  the  commission  not 
later  than  two  <2)  weeks  from  the  date  of  starting  employment.  Pending  receipt 
of  certificate  of  registration  the  learner  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum 
rate  for  the  wage  group  in  which  she  belongs. 

3.  The  total  number  of  female  leamera  In  any  establishment  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  the  total  nnmber  of  females  employed ;  except,  that  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  reserves  to  itself  the  right,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war.  to  grant  special  permission  to  increase  the  percentage  of  leamen 
In  cases  where  actual  emergency  ia  shown. 

4.  Where  paj'mcnt  of  wagea  is  made  upon  a  commission,  bonus  or  piece  rate  baais, 
the  weekly  earnings  shall  be  not  leas  than  the  minimum  time  rate  for  the  wage 
group  In  which  the  worker  belongs. 

5.  All  women  and  minors  now  employed  in  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry 
must  be  rated  and  iiaid  in  accordaocc  wUh  their  period  of  employment  as  snenBed 
in  Section  2  (o). 
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fl.  Kvery  p«ieod,  firm  or  cDrporBtioD  employing  women  or  minors  in  the  Inundr; 
and  dry  cleaning  indnBtry  ahall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  addresaes,  the  hoore 
worked  and  the  amoants  Earned  by  such  women  and  minors.  Snch  records  shall  be 
kept  in  a  form  and  manner  approved  by  the  IndasCrial  Welfare  Commission. 

7.  Every  peiaoD,  firm  or  corporation  employing  labor  in  the  laundrj  and  dry 
cleaning  industry  shall  faraiBh  to  the  commission,  at  its  request,  any  and  alt  repofls 
or  information  which  the  commission  may  require  to  carry  out  the  porposes  of  the 
act  creating  the  commissioD ;  such  reporla  and  information  to  be  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  peisoa,  member  of  the  firm,  or  the  president,  secretary  oi  manager  of 
the  corporation  farnishiog  the  same,  if  and  when  so  requested  by  the  commission. 
Every  penuMi,  firm  or  corporation  shall  allow  any  member  of  the  commission,  or 
any  of  its  duly  anthoriced  representatives,  free  access  to  the  place  of  buainess  of 
BucH  person,  firm  or  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inspectioo  of,  or 
excerpts  from,  all  books,  reports,  contracts,  pay  rolls,  docaments,  or  papers  of  sach 
person,  firm  or  eorporation  relating  to  the  employment  of  labor  and  payment 
therefor  by  such  penon,  firm  or  corporation;  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
investigation  authorized  by  the  act  creating  the  commission. 

8.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  suffer  or  permit  any  woman  or 
minor  to  work  in  the  laundry  or  dry  cleaning  industry  more  than  eight  (8)  hours  in 
aoy  one  day,  or  more  than  forty-eight  (48)   hours  in  any  week. 

9.  A  license'  may  be  issued  by  the  cammlsBion  to  a  woman  physically  disabled  b; 
age  or  otherwise,  authorizing- the  employment  of  such  licensee  for  a  wage  leas  than 
the  legal  mlnimnra  wage ;  and  the  commission  shall  Gi  a  special  ntinlmnm  for  such 

10.  Eveiy  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  or  minors  in  the  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning  industry  shall  post  a  copy  of  this  order  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  general  workroom  and  also  in  the  women's  dressing  room. 

11.  The  commission  shall  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  gnestiona  arising 
as  to  tlie  administration  and  interpretation  of  these  orders. 

Thii  order  skull  btcome  effective  lixty  {60)   da|M  from  the  dale  hereof. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  California,  this  14th  day  of  November,  1S17. 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
Fbakk  J.  McRaBKT,  Chairman; 
Eatheuhb  Phuipb  Edboh, 
a.  b.  c.  [>oekuahn, 
auxakdeb  goldbteuf, 
Waltxb  O.  Mathewbon. 

Attkbt:  Katberine  Philips  Edson,  Executive  Officer. 

All  women  and  minors  employed  in  offices  of  laandries  and  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ments are  daascd  under  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  Order  No.  9,  General  and 
Professional  Offices. 

STATUTES   OF   CALIFORNIA,   1913,   CHAPTER   304. 

E^rc^v  employer  or  other  person  who.  either  Individually  or  lu  an  olOcer,  a^ent  or 
employee  ot  a  corporation,  or  other  persons,  violates  or  reluseB  or  neglects  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  orders  or  rulings  of  this  commlBBloii. 
■hsll  be  guilty  of  B.  tniBdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a 
line  of  not  less  than  flfty  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  tor  not  leas  than  thirty  days, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  a  minor  Is  defined  to  be  a  person  of  either  sex  tmdar 
the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

PLEASE  POST  IN  CONSPICUOUS  PLACE. 

Recommendationa. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  orders  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  makes  the 
following  recommendations : 

1.  Marking  and  Borting:  That  ample  washing  facilities,  including  hot  water,  soap 
and  towels,  be  provided  within  easy  access  of  al!  persons  handling  soiled  clothing. 
That  persona  with  abrasions  on  their  hands  should  not  be  allowed  to  handle  soiled 
clothing  nutil  such  abranions  are  protected  from  possible  infection  by  gloves  or 
bandages.  That  persons  handling  soiled  clothing  should  wear  overgarments  which 
completely  cover  their  other  clothing,  these  overgarmenta  not  to  be  removed  from 
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Ihe  taunitry,  (A  |)at(prn  for  a  type  of  apron  which  oan  b«  ironed  on  the  flat- 
work  ironer  will  be  nenl  on  application  to  the  commiasioQ. )  That  penomi  KOfnK 
from  the  soiled  clothes  departmcDl  to  the  clean  clothes  department  be  required  to 
wash  thoroughly  before  handling  cIphd  clothes. 

2.  Waih   Roomii;  Thai   waKbinK,   where   possible,   be  done   in   a   separate   room. 
-    Mliere  the  ceiling  in  less  than  twelve   (12)    feet   in   height,  or  where  the  natural 
veulilatioQ  is  restricted,  that  wash  rooms  be  equi)>iM<d  with  eihauRt  fans  to  eliminate 
excessive  heat  and  humidity. 

:i.  Flat-irork  Ironm:  Wbere  the  ceiling  is  lesa  than  twelve  (12)  feet  in  height, 
or  where  the  heal  or  humidity  \e  excessive,  that  flat-work  irouers  be  equipped  with 
exhaust  hoods.  Where  poles  are  used  to  carry  the  linen,  that  en  aiUuatable  bar 
be  ui>ed  between  the  rack  mipporling  the  poles  and  the  flat-work  ironer.  to  eliminate 
the  lifting  of  loaded  poles  by  the  feeders.  (A  photograph  ehowiDg  the  use  of  tbia 
adjustable  bar  is  printed  on  page  17ft,  Second  Biennial  Report,  laduslrial  Welfare 
Commission.) 

4.  Body  Iroaert:  That  body  ironers  Ik  equip|>ed  with  asbeHtos-litied  beat  deflectors, 
the  asbestos  to  be  renewed  ae  necessary.  (A  design  for  a  shield  combining  a  aafety 
guard  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  commission.)  .  Where  heat  ia  excessive, 
or  where  the  machines  are  in  close  proiimity,  lliat  bod}'  ironers  be  equipped  with 
exhaust  hood  heat  deflcelom  to  remove  the  heat  generated  by  the  machines.  (A 
photogmiih  showing  the  use  of  an  exhaust  hood  heat  deflector  Is  printed  on  page 
184,  Hi-cond  Hienoiai  Ueiiort,  Industrial   Welfare  (.'ommission.) 

.'i.  Fo'il-prcsfvrc  Hafhinif:  That  all  fool-pressure  miicliines  be  equipi)ed  wilb 
pneumatic    attach  men  In.      That    all    foot-pressure    machines    not   ao    equipped    be 

Insiiected  carefully  and  regularly  as  to  adjuHtmenl.  and  that  the  operators  on  such 
machines  be  instructed  as  to  the  necessary  amount  of  preffiure  required,  proper 
adjustment,  etc. 

It.  Hand  Ironine:  llint  nil  ironing  boards  be  adjustable  as  to  height,  and  that 
care  be  exercised  that  the  o])erator  is  working  at  the  most  efficient  height.  That 
proper  stands  be  provided  for  all  heavy  irons  so  that  lifting  is  not  required,  and 
that  the  0|>crators  be  instructed  a.*  to  the  proper  handling  of  all  heavy  irons  so  aa 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  strain  and  fatigue. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  LAUNDRY  ORDER. 

To  secure  the  data  for  n  wtudy  of  the  effects  of  the  laundry  order, 

every  estHblishment  in  the  industry  was  refiuired  to  file  a  copy  of  its 

pay  roll.    To  insure  uniformity  the  eomniiHsion  furnished  blanks,  aceom- 

panied  by  the  following  inatruetions : 

"1.  (iive  the  rate  of  pay.  number  of  hours  worked,  and  amount  earned  by 
eacli  woman  and  minor  during  the  week  ending  October  (1,  191T,  and  also  for  the 
week  ending  January  10,  IIHS. 

2.  Include  any  women  and  minors  who  weri'  working  during  the  week  of 
Octol>er  tith  who  are  not  now  employed. 

:!.  Include  any  women  and  minors  who  nre  now  worlting  and  who  were  not 
working  October  0. 

4.  Sign  the  Cerlili ration  of  Ihe  iiay  roll  and  attach. 

.").  This  pay  roll  is  to  be  filed  with  the  coiuroission  within  FIVE  DATS  after 
January  1ft. 

No  woman  or  minor  may  be  emi>loyed  for  less  than  $10  per  week  onleaa  he 
or  she  is  registereil  ok  a  learner  .jy  the  commission.  Blanks  of  Application  for 
KegislrHlion  are  enclosed." 

Almost  600  pstalilishments  in  92  eitiesof  the  state  reported  as  employ- 
ing women  to  a  total  of  over  6,300.  The  returns  were  separately  tallied 
into  nineteen  wage  divisions  for  each  of  the  ten  principal  cities  and  for 
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the  agKregate  of  the  other  cities.  The  period  of  three  months  is  so 
short  that  contributory  factors  that  misht  influence  the  rate  are  largely 
discounted,  and  any  changes  are  to  be  credited  almost  entirely  to  the 
orders  of  the  commission.  To  further  limit  contributory  causes,  a 
study  was  made  of  identical  establishments  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Los  Angeles.  Earnings  have  also  been  analyzed  but  are  not  fully 
comparable  with  the  rate  tables,  as  earnings  of  pieceworkers  as  well 
as  time  workers  are  combined. 

As  a  cheek  on  these  results,  and  to  ascertain  whether  all  required 
adjustments  had  been  made,  another  pay  roll  was  called  for  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  and  the  rate  of  pay  analyzed. 

In  the  laundry  industry,  the  learners  wage  of  eight  dollars  was 
made  to  apply  equally  to  minors  and  to  adults.  The  total  number  of 
female  learners  in  any  establishment  was  restricted  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  female  employees.  The  commission  reserved  the 
right,  durinjf  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  grant  special  permission 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  learners  in  eases  where  actual  emergency 
was  shown.  Such  special  permission '  was  not  granted  to  any  firm. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  the  armistice,  this  proviso  was  voided.  For 
fully  qualified  workers,  therefore,  there  is  a  restriction  of  25  per  cent  on 
the  number  of  apprentices,  with  a  starting  wage  of  $8  for  the  first  six 
months  of  employment,  an  advance  to  $9  the  second  six  months,  then  to 
$9.50  for  three  months.  After  fifteen  months  a  woman  is  considered 
experienced  and  must  be  paid  not  less  than  the  legal  minimum  of  $10. 
Infirm  workers'  licenses. 

The  tables  do  show  rates  of  pay  of  less  than  $8,  as  an  exception  was 
made  for  women  physically  disabled  by  age  or  otherwise. 
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Section  8  (as  amended,  Stats.  1915,  Chap.  571):  (a)  "For  any 
occupation  in  whieh  a  minimum  wage  has  been  established,  the  com- 
mission may  issue  to  a  woman  physically  defective  by  age  or  otherwise, 
a  special  license  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  licensee,  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  for  a  wage  less  than  such  legal  minimum  wage ; 
and  the  commission  shall  fix  a  special  minimum  wage  for  such  person. 
Any  such  license  may  be  renewed  for  like  periods  of  six  months." 
The  commission  exercised  its  power  to  issue  infirm  workers'  licenses, 
authorizing  employment  for  a  wage  less  than  the  legal  minimum.  It 
was  recognized  that  there  are  persons  incapable  of  attaining  even  the 
minimum  standards,  who  would  become  hopeless  charges  on  the  com- 
munity, if  denied  all  opportunity  to  work.  If  industry  were  compelled 
to  give  the  same  terms  to  the  incapacitated  as  to  the  competent  workers, 
the  former  could  not  hope  for  employment.  This  special  license,  how- 
ever, must  be  secured  from  the  commission  for  each  worker.  This  is  issued 
only  upon  joint  application  of  employer  and  employee.  The  employee 
must  state  the  length  of  employment  in  the  industry,  the  reason  for  the 
application,  and  her  age.  The  employer  agrees  to  give  the  applicant 
employment  at  specified  work  and  at  a  specified  rate.  An  investigation 
is  made  that  takes  intb  account  the  previous  earnings  of  the  worker 
and  the  earnings  of  other  workers  as  one  measure  of  comparative  skill, 
the  physical  conditions,  age,  training,  and  other  facts  that  might  cause 
a  smaller  output.  If  the  worker  proves  incapable  of  regular  promotion, 
or  of  earning  the  minimum,  the  special  license  is  granted,  renewable 
every  six  months.  This  may  specify  a  weekly  time  rate  less  than  the 
legal  minimum,  or  may  permit  the  employer  to  pay  whatever  the 
employee  is  able  to  earn  at  the  current  piece  rates  . 

The  responsibility  for  securing  these  licenses  rests  upon  the  employer. 
Unless  working  under  such  special  license,  any  employee  is  entitled  to 
recover  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  full  amount  of  the  minimum  wage, 
notwithstanding  any  agreement  between  the  employer  and  employee 
to  work  for  a  leaser  wage. 

Any  person  may  register  a  complaint  that  the  wage  paid  an  employee 
is  less  than  an  established  minimum,  and,  if  the  fact  is  proved,  the  com- 
mission has  the  power  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  full  legal  minimum. 

While  the  commission  wished  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
work,  it  had  do  intention  to  encourage  the  enlargement  of  the  perma- 
nent low  pay  group  to  an  excessive  degree,  nor  to  allow  the  employer 
to  take  advantage  of  the  handicapped  worker  by  paying  less  than  her 
worth.  The  competition  of  children  in  industry  has  been  proved  injuri- 
ous to  themselves,  to  adult  workers  and  to  society.  This  is  also  true 
of  tmregulated  employment  of  a  large  subcompetent  group,  tending  to 
hold  down  the  wages  and  the  working  standards  of  the  efficient,  besides 
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adding  to  the  cost  to  tlie  consumer  by  running  the  machinery  of 
industry  at  less  than  its  full  capacity.  The  special  license  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  used  as  a  device  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  minimum 
wage. 

Very  thorongh  and  strict  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  commission 
in  issuing  special  licenses.  The  lowest  wage  albwed  in  the  laundry 
industry,  even  by  special  license,  has  been  $7.50  and  is  now  $8.  Appli- 
cations have  been  refused,  when  it  was  proved  that  the  worker  was 
capable  of  earning  at  least  the  minimum. 

The  laundry  order  did  not  go  into  effect  until  January  14,  so  that  no 
licenses  were  granted  until  after  the  pay.roll  for  that  month  was  sent  in. 

The  January,  1918,  figures  show  nine  people  in  the  state  working  for 
less  than  $6.  This  was  a  reduction  from  293  in  October.  Yet  subse- 
quent action  of  the  commission  made  it  contrary  to  the  commission's 
rulings  for  anyone  to  pay  less  than  $7.50  and  the  four  people  shown  in 
November  at  $6  presented  a  condition  which  was  immediately  corrected. 
But  throughout  the  statistics  the  data  represented  on  the  original  pay 
rolls  have  been  used,  in  order  to  show  to  what  extent  tlie  firms  volun- 
tarily obeyed  the  order  of  the  commission.  Whenever  the  commisaion 
discovers,  through  the  pay  roll  or  otherwise,  an  infraction  of  its  rulings, 
it  takes  such  action  as  will  insure  an  immediate  correction.  This  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  when  studying  the  tables  of  rates,  and  is  one  reason 
for  inserting  the  November  rates,  which  prove  how  successful  the  com- 
mission was  in  accomplishing  the  necessary  corrections,  no  city  exceed- 
ing on  that  date  25  per  cent  of  empl«yees  receiving  under  $10  per 
week,  even  when  the  special  licenses  for  infirm  workers  are  included  in 
the  returns. 

Wages  before  and  after  the  Laundry  Order. 

The  marked  regularity  of  employment  in  the  laundry  industry  results 
in  the  number  employed  in  any  one  month  being  fairly  comparable  with 
those  in  any  other  month.  The  variation  between  the  Bumber  employed 
in  August,  the  maximum  month,  and  the  number  employed  in  June, 
the  minimum  month,  was  only  2.5  per  cent,  according  to  the  federal 
census  of  power  laundries  made  in  1914.  The  variation  of  October 
from  the  maximum  was  1.9  per  cent,  of  January,  1.5  per  cent,  or  almost 
equal.  October  and  January,  therefore,  are  representative  and  com- 
parable months.  The  period  of  three  months  is  so  short  as  practically 
to  eliminate  extraneous  influences,  especially  as  the  pay  rolls  of  identical 
estf^lishments  were  used  at  each  date.  The  changes  in  wage  rates, 
therefore,  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Laundry  Order  of  the  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Commission. 

The  effect  of  the  order  was  most  noticeable  in  the  low  wage  groups. 
The  number  of  apprentices  was  limited  to  25  per  cent  for  all  under  $10. 
The  starting  wage  for  apprentices  was  $8. 
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Per  cent  of  women  under  tlO. 

Altbongti  all  firms  did  not  at  once  conform  to  this  requirement,  those 
who  did  sot  were  bo  few  that  of  the  total  employees  in  the  state,  the 
number  receiving  under  $10  was  limited  to  22  per  cent.  This  was  a 
decrease  from  56  per  cent  in  October,  1917,  and  was  farther  reduced 
to  11  per  cent  by  November,  1918.  In  1914,  64  per  cent  had  received 
under  $10;  the  drop  of  8  per  cent  in  the  three  years  to  1917  was  very 
slight  as  compared  with  the  34  per  cent  drop  in  the  three  months  from 
October,  1917,  to  January,  1918.  The  greatest  change  was  required  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  in  both  of  which  cities  nearly  71  per  cent  of 
the  workers  were  paid  a  rate  less  than  $10  in  October,  1917.  Some  of 
the  amaller  cities  also  paid  very  low  wages,  64  per  cent  in  the  group  of 
"all  other  cities"  working  at  less  than  $10.  So  great  was  the  adjustment 
required  in  these  instances,  that  a  redaction  in  January  to  29  per  cent 
in  Los  Angeles,  28  per  cent  in  San  Diego  and  27  per  cent  in  the 
gronp  of  "all  other  cities"  is  a  remarkable  gain  even  though  stiU  in 
excess  of  25  per  cent. 

By  follow-up  letters,  and  when  required,  by  visits  of  inspection,  the 
per  cent  in  these  cities  was  reduced  to  well  within  the  25  per  cent 
ruling  within  two  months.  The  November  pay  roll  returns  prove  this, 
Lo8  Angelea  falling  to  21  per  cent,  San  Diego  to  16  per  cent  and  the 
group  of  all  other  cities  to  13  per  cent.  Corresponding  adjustments 
were  made  throngb  the  efforts  of  the  dommisaion  by  the  individual 
firma  in  these  and  other  cities,  that  had  exceeded  their  limit  in  employ- 
ing learners. 

Special  permits. 

The  per  cent  of  woi^era  in  January  receiving  under  $10  was  larger 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  how 
extensive  the  commission  would  make  the  exception  in  regard  to  infirm 
workers.  Until  specific  cases  came  before  the  commission,  a  clearly 
defined  attitude  was  not  considered  important.  Just  as  soon  as  applica- 
tions began  to  come  in,  the  commission  indicated  that  tlie  strictest  snpei^ 
vision  would  be  exercised  over  special  licenses.  None  have  been  issued 
for  less  than  $7.50,  68  per  cent  of  those  ontatanding  in  September,  1918, 
being  for  that  amount,  26  per  cent  for  $8,  3  per  cent  for  $8.50,  1  per 
cent  for  $9  and  2  per  cent  to  work  at  the  current  piece  rates.  Los 
Angeles  l&nndries  hold  93.5  per  cent  of  the  licenses  outstanding,  San 
Jose  2  per  cent,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  state  4.5  per  cent.  In  Novembw, 
1918,  San  Jose  had  9  per  cent  under  $10,  Los  Angeles  21  per  cent. 
Including  infirm  licenses,  both  of  these  cities  showed  less  than  25  per 
cent  at  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  $10. 
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The  December,  1918,  records  show  129  permits  aa  having  been  issued 
—eight  in  cities  outside  Loa  Angeles,  121  in  Loa  Angeles.  Of  the  per- 
mita  in  Los  Angeles,  only  20  were  granted  to  regular  laundry  employees. 
The  remainder  were  for  servieea  in  the  branch  laundry  boi  offices 
scattered  throughout  the  city.  Before  the  paaaage  of  the  laundry  order 
these  box  offices  were  run  on  a  eomraission  basis,  each  of  which  was 
operated  by  a  young  girl  alone,  who  seldom  made  over  $5  a  week. 
These  young  girls  were  in  a  position  to  be  subjected  to  much  unpleas- 
antness. The  minimum  wage  law  compelled  an  increase  in  the  wages 
of  these  workers  or  a  change  in  the  aystem.  In  Los  Angeles  are  many 
elderly  and  infirm  women  who  are  compelled  to  depend  on  whatever 
they  can  earn  for  a  living.  The  laundry  box  offices  afforded  the  kind 
of  work  well  adapted  for  such  people.  It  is  easy  and  involves  no 
pihysical  fatigue.  The  wage  of  $7.50,  now  not  less  than  $8,  that  must 
be  paid  the  infirm  worker  has  been  a  sufficient  drain  on  the  firms  con- 
ducting their  business  in  this  manner  to  caiwe  them  to  close  several 
offices  entirely.  No  license  haa  been  granted  to  any  woman  except  npon 
the  signed  statement  of  a  licensed  physician  that  the  applicant  was  not 
able  to  work  to  normal  capacity  at  ordinary  tasks,  either  because  of  age 
or  physical  disability.  A  wage  of  $8  to  women  who  arc  incapacitated  is 
a  very  real  aid.  The  commission  safeguards  wage  standards  of  the 
normal  worker  by  careful  restrictions  on  the  permits.  The  commission 
has  been  very  conservative  in  granting  the  privilege,  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  employees  in  November,  1918,  holding  such  permits. 

Elimination  of  lowest  wage  groups. 

Even  including  the  special  licensed  wage,  there  was  an  elimination 
of  the  lowest  wage  rates,  those  of  under  $4,  $5  and  $6.  This  was 
a  gain  of  one  group  over  the  mercantile,  which  had  a  beginning  wage 
for  minora  under  18  of  $6.  As  in  the  mercantile  industry,  the  redaction 
of  the  low  wage  groups  in  the  laundry  industry  was  accomplished  by 
promotion  to  better  rates,  rather  than  through  the  discharge  of  any 
employees,  the  number  in  January  being  only  1  per  cent  less  than 
October,  compared  with  a  reduction  of  34  per  cent  in  the  low  pay 
groups  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  $10  and  over  groups.  The 
further  decrease  of  1  per  cent  in  November  is  to  be  accounted  for 
mainly  by  the  fact  that  the  week  the  pay  roll  was  called  for  was 
during  the  height  of  the  infiuenza  epidemic,  and  there  was  a  large 
number  of  absences,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  several  large  laundries 
burned  down  and  were  not  yet  restored  for  business. 

Rank  of  cities. 

The  standing  of  the  cities  in  regard  to  payment  is  interesting.  The 
highest  percentage  in  low  wage  groups  was  in  October  in  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles,  followed  by  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Oakland,  Fresno  and 
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San  Francisco,  In  January,  Los  Angeles  had  changed  places  with  San 
Diego,  as  the  city  paying  the  lowest  wages  to  the  largest  per  cent  of 
workers,  followed  by  San  Diego,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  Oakland,  San 
Francisco,, Sacramento  and  Fresno.  In  November,  Loe  Angeles  was 
followed  by  San  Diego,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Oakland,  Fre-tno,  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco,  The  city  having  tlie  smallest  percentage  of 
high  paid  workers  in  October  was  Los  Angeles,  followed  by  Stockton, 
San  Diego,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  and 
Fresno.  In  January,  Stock'ton  had  fallen  back  into  the  place  of  Los 
Angeles,  followed  by  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and  Fresno.  In  November,  San  Diego  had  the 
smallest  per  cent  of  high  paid  workers,  followed  in  ascending  scale  by 
Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Oakland,  Fresno  and 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  are  consistently  the  low  pay  cities  in  the 
laundry  industry,  but  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  laundry  order  became  effective  should  be  noted,  Fresno  and  San 
Francisco  have  a  small  per  cent  of  low  paid  workers  at  all  periods. 
Sacramento  greatly  improved  in  January  over  October,  and  kept  up 
this  showing  in  November.  In  the  low  paid  group  the  greatest  change 
was  necessary  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  The  greatest  change  was 
made  by  Fresno,  which  improved  from  44  per  cent  below  $10  in  October, 
to  having  no  workers  receiving  a  rate  less  than  $10  in  January.  The 
change  in  the  case  of  Sacramento  was  almost  as  marked,  the  per  cent 
under  $10  dropping  from  50  per  cent  in  October  to  14  per  cent  in 
January,  and  to  3  per  cent  in  November,  1918.  Conditions  in  San 
Francisco  were  fair  at  all  periods,  but  the  city  did  progress  from  having 
36  per  cent  in  the  less  than  $10  group  in  October,  to  15  per  cent  in 
January  and  to  .3  of  1  per  cent  in  November,  the  smallest  per  cent  of 
any  city  at  the  last  date. 

In  the  high  pay,  as  in  the  low  pay,  groups  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
offer  the  least  opportunity  in  the  state  for  good  wages  in  the  laundry 
industry,  each  showing  less  than  18  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the 
$12  and  over  group  in  January.  This  contrasts  with  conditions  in  the 
mercantile  industry.  In  the  mercantile  industry,  Los  Angeles  pays  as 
high  wages  aa  San  Francisco. 

The  following  two  charts  illustrate  the  comparative  facts  for  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  in  regard  to  the  wages  paid  the  women 
workers  in  the  laundry  and  mercantile  industries. 

In  the  laundry  industry,  the  per  cent  in  the  wage  groups  under  $10 
is  much  lower  in  San  Francisco  than  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  per  cent  of  workers  in  the  wage  groups  above  $10  is  much  higher 
in  San  Francisco  than  in  Los  Angeles,  in  the  laundry  industry. 
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The  chart  for  the  mercaDtile  industry,  however,  shows  that  the 
wages  paid  in  Los  Angeles  closely  parallel  those  paid  in  San  Francisco 
in  each  wage  group. 

In  the  mercantile  industry  there  is  approximately  the  same  per  cent 
in  the  low  wage  groups  in  San  Francisco  as  in  Los  Angeles.  In  the 
highest  wage  group,  the  $12  and  over,  Los  Angeles  has  the  same  per  cent 
of  workers  as  San  Francisco. 

Stockton  does  not  maintain  its  record  for  high  pay  that  it  held  in 
the  mercantile  industry,  although  in  the  low  pay  groups  it  shows  better 
than  Loe  Angeles.  San  Jose,  Fresno  and  San  Francisco  pay  the  highest 
wages.  The  increase  in  the  percentage  receiving  $12  and  over  was 
in  Fresno  from  24  per  cent  in  October,  to  51  per  cent  in  January,  and 
to  59  per  cent  in  November ;  in  San  Jose  from  13  per  cent  in  October 
to  46  per  cent  in  January  and  to  54  per  cent  in  November ;  and  in  San 
Francisco  from  13  per  cent  in  October  to  32  per  cent  in  January  and 
to  68  per  cent  in  November,  1918.  San  Jose  made  the  greatest  gain  in 
January,  San  Francisco  in  November,  1918.  In  October  and  January, 
Fresno  enjoyed  the  position  of  paying  $12  and  over  to  the  largest 
percentage  of  persona  in  the  state.  In  November,  San  Francisco  to(Ji 
this  first  place  of  paying  the  best  wagra  in  the  state  to  workers  in  the 
laundry  industry. 

Wages  in  identical  eatablishmentB. 

These  conclusions  are  borne  out  in  the  comparison  for  identical 
establbhments  at  each  period  in  Oakland,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  San  Francisco  conditions  had  begun  to  improve  between 
X916  and  1917,  but  were  still  in  a  poor  condition.  The  decrease  in  the 
per  cent  receiving  under  $10  in  San  Francisco  in  these  identical  estab- 
lishments was  from  39  per  cent  in  October  to  16  per  cent  in  January. 
In  Oakland,  the  decrease  was  from  48  per  cent  to  17  per  cent.  In  Lob 
Angeles,  the  change  from  1914  up  to  the  passage  of  the  order  was 
negligible,  75  per  cent  receiving  under  $10  as  late  as  October,  1917. 
The  change  in  Los  Angeles  by  January,  1918,  was  not  as  sr^at  as  the 
laundry  order  required,  31  per  cent,  instead  of  25  per  cent,  but  within 
two  months  the  follow-up  methods  of  the  commission  bad  brought  all 
these  firms  within  the  limit  sot  for  apprentices. 
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LAUNDRY   INDUSTRY— Continued. 
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LAUNDRY   INDUSTRY— Continued. 
Time  and  Piece  Worker* — January,  1618.    (270  eitabllahmentc.) 
Number  of  Women  receiving — 
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f  INDUSTRV— STATE  SUMMARY. 


CompariMn  of  tha  Par  Cant  of  Women  Haeelvlna  SpeclHed  Weekly  Earnings,  Bafors 

and    After    tha    Paaaage    of    the    Laundry    Order,    Both    In    Franch    Hand 

Laundrlea  and  In  Power  Laundrie*  and  Dry  Cleaning  Eatabllahmanta. 
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Sacromeuto,  Fresno,  aad  Stockton  laundries  did  not  give  any  piece- 
workers  on  their  pay  rolls,  I'leie workers  represented  11  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  employees  in  Ot-tober  and  9.5  per  cent  in  January, 

The  gain  in  rat«s  did  bring  about  a  corresponding  gain  in  earnings, 
the  per  cent  receiving  under  $10  decreasing  from  60  per  cent  in 
October  to  40  per  cent  in  January.  The  per  cent  in  the  group  receiving 
from  $10-^11  increased  from  12  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  between  October 
and  January.  The  per  cent  earning  $12  and  over  rose  from  19  per  cent 
in  October  to  20  per  cent  in  January.  This  improvement  ia  important 
but  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  rates  in  the  laundry  industry  are  not 
xynonomous  with  the  earnings.  This  discrepancy  between  earnings  and 
rates  results  from  the  practice  of  many  laundries  running  on  a  short 
week  basis.  After  the  laundry  order  became  effective,  more  laundry 
owners  made  an  effort  to  provide  a  full  week.  The  short  week,  however, 
is  still  so  common  as  to  reduce  earnings  below  the  rates.  This  defeats, 
m  part,  the  intent  of  the  commission  to  provide  a  living  wage  when  it 
establishes  a  minimum  wage  rate. 


FRENCH   HAND   LAUNDRIES. 
Par  Cent  Undar  |10.00. 


PrEinolBco 
Oakloia 


All  otAior 
Cltlaa 

Stat* 
Total 


French  Hand  Lainidries.  During  the  eonferences  and  the  wage 
board  hearings  in  the  laundrj-  industry  there  was  much  complaint  of 
the  unfair  competition  of  the  French  hand  laundries.  A  study  of  the 
tables  compiled  separately  for  the  French  laundries,  prove  this  to  tie  an 
echo  of  past  conditions,  rather  than  a  statement  of  the  present.  Most 
of  the  French  laundries  have  adopted  modem  methods  and  become 
power  laundries.    Such  have  been  included  with  other  steam  laundries. 
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The  rate  table  does  not  inclade  board  and  room.  In  October,  31 
employees  received  board,  19  board  and  room  and  two  a  room  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rate  shown.  In  January,  27  employees  received  board,  and 
five  board  and  room  in  addition  to  the  rates  shown.  The  custom  of 
"boarding:  in"  is  fast  disappearing.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  per 
cent  receiving  under  $10  from  34  per  cent  in  October  to  13  per  cent  in 
January  in  identical  establishmenta,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  high  paid  groups. 

In  this  division  of  the  industry,  the  laundry  order  also  brought 
improvement.  The  charge  of  unfair  competition  is  not  well  grounded. 
The  hand  laundries  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  any  other. 
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SUMMARY— LAUNDRY  INDUSTRY. 

A  summary  of  the  effects  of  the  order  of  the  Intiustrial  Welfare 
CoininissioD  Id  the  laundry  industry  leads  to  the  same  ronchisions  aa 
Id  the  mercantile  industry : 

1.  No  establishment  was  forced  out  of  existenic  by  the  order. 

2.  Employees  did  not  lose  their  positions  because  of  the  order. 

3.  The  minimum  wage  does  not  become  the  standard.  It  is  true  that 
in  October  56  per  cent  of  the  laundry  workers  received  a  rate  less  than 
$10.  This  decreased  in  January  to  22  per  cent,  or  by  34  per  cent.  In 
October,  there  were  only  15  per  cent  in  the  $10  groups.  This  increased 
in  January  to  47  per  cent  or  by  32  per  cent.  It  is  equally  true  that 
27  pet  cent  received  $9  in  October  and  this  was  the  standard  wage 
then,  with  56  per  cent  receiving  $9  and  under.  The  minimnm  does  not 
become  the  standard  but  does  better  the  standard  wage. 

4.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  minimum  wage  upon  the  highest  paid 
groups,  the  same  comment  already  made  in  regard  to  the  minimum 
wage  becoming  the  maximum  may  be  repeated.  Those  receiving  the 
highest  wages  are  those  employed  on  the  few  highly  skilled  operations. 
The  need  for  this  group  does  not  increase  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
business,  but  at  a  slower  ratio.  Better  pay  promotes  general  efficiency 
of  the  management  as  well  as  the  worker,  and  the  need  of  supervisory 
employees  is  decreased  rather  than  increased.  This  is  offset  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  total  of  wages  paid  by  the  fact  that  the  minimum  pushes 
up  the  wages  along  the  whole  line.  The  minimum  may  not  increase  the 
number  of  the  highest  paid  positions.  It  is  certain  that  the  minimum 
does  not  become  the  maximum. 

5.  The  minimiun  wage  is  a  beneficial  measure.  The  lowest  pay 
groups  have  been  eliminated.  The  number  in  the  other  low  pay  gi-oiips 
have  been  restricted.  This  has  been  accomplished  without  adversely 
affecting  the  number  of  employees,  or  the  wages  of  the  higher  paid 
groups.     The  following  charts  illustrate  these  facts : 


INDUSTHlAt,   WEIJ-ABE   COMHISSIU.N. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  has  issued  orders  in  the  leading 
industries  and  occupations  of  the  state  employing  women —  the  mercan- 
tile industry,  the  manufacturing  industry,  general  and  professional 
offices,  the  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  industrj-,  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
cannii^  industry,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  industry,  the  fish 
canning  industry',  the  unskilled  and  unclassified  occupations.  A  sepa- 
rate order  has  also  been  passed  establbbing  sanitary  regulations  for 
laundries  and  factories.  The  commission  has  yet  to  include  hotel  and 
restaurant  workers,  telephone  and  telegraph  operators  and  the  printing 
trades. 

During  1918,  the  commission  has  added — 

Mercantile (600,000 

Laundn' 230,000 

CaaniiiK 250,000 


Total »I,140,00O 

to  the  wages  of  the  women  of  this  state  to  say  nothing  of  the  gains  to  the 
office  workers,  fish  canning  and  fruit  packing  industries,  unskilled  and 
unclassified  occupations  of  which  comparative  pay  rolls  were  not 
available. 

Over  one  million  dollars  in  money,  and  greatly  improved  working 
couditions  have  been  gained  for  the  women  workers  of  California- 

Our  appropriation  for  the  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  fiscal  years  was 
$45,000,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  the 
State  Controller  for  three  emergency  appropriations  as  follows : 

Extra  ennncrr  inapections  in  sixty-ninth  BbphI  year $1,000 

For  last  lialf  of  sixty-nintli  fiscal  year 2,400 

For  Beventiplh  Ggcal  yeor 4,800 
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The  orders  are  being  revised  during  1919,  based  upon  a  new  study 
of  the  cost  of  living  made  in  the  spring  of  1919,  This  study  shows 
413.57  to  be  the  minimum  cost  of  living  for  a  self-supporting  woman  in 
California.  The  reviiied  orders  and  the  coat  of  living  study  upon  which 
they  are  based  will  be  issued  in  bulletin  form  during  the  eummer  of 
1919. 


APPENDIX 
ORDERS 

OF  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION 
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Order  No.  3,  Amended— Fruit  and  Vegetable  Oanning  Indnstry. 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
S29  Mirket  Straat,  San  FrancUeo 
To  Whont  it  Man  Concern: 

Take  Notice  :  That  puwuant  to  and  by  virtue  of  the  authorily  vested  ia  It  by 
the  Statutes  ol  CalitomiB.  1013.  chapter  324.  and  ameDiIiDPnts  thereto,  anil  after 
public  heariDg  duly  had  iu  the  city  and  county  of  San  FrHn(;iKCo,  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1818. 

Tbe  Itidubtbial  Weu'abe  Couuibsion  of  the  State  of  Califobnia  does  hereby 
order  that : 

Tim*  Work. 

1.  No  person,  Grm  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  suffer  or  permit  an  experienced 
wranan  to  be  employed  on  time  work  in  the  fruit  or  vegetable  camring  industry  in 
California  at  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  20  cents  per  hour. 

2.  No  pemon,  firm  or  corporation  shall  miploy  or  suffer  or  permit  an  inexperi- 
enced woman  or  any  minor  to  be  employed  on  time  work  in  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
canning  industry  at  a  rate  oF  wastes  leas  than  Iti  cents  per  hour. 

A  woman  Hhall  be  deemed  experienced  who  lias  been  employed  three  weeks  In 
the  canning-  InduBtry.  Every  employer  [n  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  Industry 
atiall,  when  demand  !■  made  by  any  woman  employed,  furnish  such  employee  with  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  p.'rlod  of  employment  o(  such  employee  In  his  eatabllsh- 

Pioo*  Work. 

3.  No  person,  firm  or  corporntion  shall  employ,  or  suffer  or  permit  any  woman 
or  minor  to  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  prcdnctg  at  piece  work  rates 
less  than  the  following  : 

Apricots    35e  He  15Jp  17Jp 

Pears    „  50  20  22J  26 

Cling   peaehea    27|  11  12|  131 

Free  peaches ITJ  7  7i  8| 

Plums    12i  B  5|  ftj 

Asparagus 17i  7  7i  SJ 

Tomatoes 4ie  per  12  quarts 

provided,  however,  that  every  adult  woman  shall  be  guaranteed  the  learner's  wage  of 
Kl  cents  per  hour  tor  the  flrst  week  of  employment  on  each  product. 

4.  Upon  the  cannioK  and  labeling  of  all  varii^ips  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  upon 
tlin  preparation  of  all  varieties  upon  which  no  piece  work  rates  have  been  fised  by 
die  commisBiun,  piere  work  rates  may  \x  lixcd  by  individual  establishments,  provided, 
however,  that  all  adult  women  employed  at  such  piece  rates  shall  be  guaranteed 
earnings  of  not  less  than  16  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  week  of  employment  on  each 
product,  and  thereafter  not  less  than  20  cents  per  hour. 

5.  Xo  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  suffer  or  permit  any  minor 
to  work  in  tbe  fruit  or  vegetable  canning  industry  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day  or  more  tlian  48  houis  in  any  one  week.  No  minor  shall  work  more  than  six 
days  in  any  week  except  in  case  of  emergency. 

6.  No  person,  finn  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  suffer  or  permit  any  adult 
woman  to  work  in  tbe  fruit  or  vegetable  canning  industry  more  than  eight  hours  In 
any  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  except  in  case  of  emergency,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  tbe  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  those  occupations 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  California,  1913,  chapter  352,  "An 
Act  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  females,"  etc. 

7.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  any  adult 
woman  to  work  in  the  fruit-or  vegetable  canning  indi-stry,  in  cane  of  emergency,  at 
a  rate  of  wages  less  than  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  rate  of  wages  paid  during 
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EmerBency  work  ahall  be  all  worlt  performed  by  any  woman  Tn  excess  of  eight 
hours  In  any  one  day.  or  all  work  perCormed  by  any  woman  or  minor  In  escMB  at 
K\x  Calendar  days  In  anv  one  week,  provided,  however,  that  all  work  In  excesB  of  12 
hours  In  any  24  hours  shall  be  paid  tor  at  not  leas  than  double  the  regular  time  or 

S.  Ever;  peraoo,  Gnu  or  corporation  employiug  womeo  or  minors  in  tbe  fruit  or 
v)>i;<-tBble  canning  industry  sbsll  keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses,  tlie 
hours  workod  and  the  amountu  earnpfl  by  such  women  and  minors.  S-uch  records 
shsll  be  kept  in  a  form  and  mauncr  approved  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  CommisBion. 

9.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  isbor  in  tbe  fruit  or  vegetable 
cnunini;  industry  shall  rurtiinh  to  the  cotnmiB.sion  ut  iU  request,  any  and  nil  reports  or 
information  which  (he  commission  may  require  to  cnrry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act 
creating  the  commission :  Ruch  reports  and  information  to  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
the  person,  member  of  the  firm,  or  the  president,  secretary,  or  maonEer  of  the  corpo- 
ration furnishing  the  same,  if  and  wtien  so  requested  by  the  commission.  Ever7 
person,  firm  or  corporation  ahnll  allow  any  member  of  the  commiaaion,  or  any  of 
its  duly  authorized  representalives,  free  access  to  the  place  of  business  of  sacb 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inspection  of.  or  excerpts  frran 
all  books,  reports,  contracts,  pay  rolls,  documents  or  papers  of  such  person,  firm  or 
ccnioration,  relating  to  the  employment  of  labor  and  payment  therefor  by  such 
person,  firm  or  corporation ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  investigation  author- 
ized by  the  act  creating  the  commission. 

10.  A  license  may  be  issued  by  the  commission  to  a  woman  physically  disabled 
by  age  or  otherwiRC.  authorizing  tlie  employment  of  such  licensee  for  a  wage  less  than 
tlie  legal  minimum  wage;  and  the  commission  shall  fiv  a.  special  minimum  for  auch 

11.  P!very  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  or  minors  in  the  fruit 
or  vegetable  cinning  industry  shall  posl  a  copy  of  this  onler  in  a  coDspicuous  place 
in  tbe  general  workroom  and  also  in  tbe  women's  dressii^  room. 

12.  The  commission  sbal]  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  arising 
as  to  tbe  administration  and  interpretation  of  this  order. 

Thit  oriiei  $hall  become  elfeclivo  tixtg  (60)  dans  from  the  dote  hereof. 

Dated  nt  San  Francisco,  California,  Ibis  3d  day  of  April,  191S. 


INDLSTRIAL  WELFAUK  COMMISSION   STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
FBAFJK  J.  MuBASKT,  Chairmen; 
Kathebine  Philips  Edbow, 
A,  B.  C.  DoHBUXNw, 
Alex  AN  DEB  Golobtein, 
Waltcb  G.  Mathewson. 

KATiitEiNE  riiiLirs  Euso.v.  Exctaliic  Officer. 

SOUTIIERX  CAI.IFORMA  OFFICE, 

52G  Union  League  Building.  I^is  Angeles. 

STATUTES   OF   CALIFORNIA,    1S13,   CHAPTER   3M. 

employer  or  other  person  who.  either  Individually  or  as  an  olUcpr.  a^nt  or 
■  ^    ct    a.    roroorat  Ion .    or    olher    tiprsnnft.     vlolnles    or    refuse**    rir    npFl&"lR    1A 

r  riillns' 

r"by  ini 

pflned  to  be  a  person  of  e 
c^Shteen  years. 

PLEASE  POST  IN  A  CONSPICUOUS  PLACE. 
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Order  Ho.  4,  Amended — Latmdry  uid  Hannfacturmg  IndnMry. 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMI68tON 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
US  Market  Street,  San  Francleco 
Tu  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

Take  Notice  :  That  pursuant  tt>  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  '\a  it  by 
the  Statutes  of  California,  1913,  ch&pter  324,  and  ameDdmeDts  thereto,  and  after 
public  heariog  duly  bad  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on  Friday, 
December  6,  191^ 

The  lNDt;sTBiAi.  Welfabe  CouHiesioN  ov  tub  Statb  op  Califobnia  doe« 
hereby  order  that : 

No  person,  Srm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  Buffer  or  permit  aoy  woman  or 
minor  lo  work  in  any  factory  in  which  (he  conditions  of  employment  are  Iwlow  the 
standards  set  forth  heieinatter;  provided,  however,  that  in  casta  where,  in  the 
opinion  o(  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  after  due  iuvestigation,  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  rule  would  not  materially  increase  the  comfort,  health  or  safety  of 
employees,  and  would  work  undue  hardship  on  the  employer,  exemptions  may  he 
made  at  the  disicretion  of  said  commission,  but  such  exemptions  must  ))e  in  writing  to 
be  effective,  and  can  be  revoked  after  reasonable  notice  is  given  in  wriCinK.  All  appli- 
cations tor  sDch  exemptions  shall  be  made  liy  the  employer  to  the  commisBton  in  writ- 
ing. Every  person,  firm  or  corporntioo  employing  women  or  minors  in  any  factory 
bhalt  post  a  copy  of  this  order  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  in  which  women  or 
minors  are  employed.  The  term  "factory"  includes  any  milt,  workshop,  or  other 
m:inufacturiDg  establisliment  and  all  buildinjcs,  sheds,  structures  or  other  places  used 
for  or  in  connection  therewith,  where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  at  manu- 
facturing, including  making,  altering,  repairing,  finishing,  bottling,  canning,  pre- 
servine,  drying,  packing,  cleaning  or  laundpring  of  any  article  or  thing. 

(1)  LAghting  of  WorkTooms.  Every  workroom  shall  be  supplied  with  adequate 
natural  or  artiScial  light  during  the  working  hours.  The  sources  of  illumination 
shall  be  of  such  a  nature  and  so  placed  as  to  provide  a  reasonably  constant  and 
uniform  illumiuatioii  over  t.ie  n<!cessary  area  of  work  and  avoid  the  casting  of 
shadows  on  the  work.  They  shall  be  so  placed  or  shaded  that  light  fi-om  them 
does  not  fall  directly  on  the  eyes  of  an  operator  when  engaged  on  her  work. 

(2)  VentUation  and  Tcmpemlare  of  Workroom). 

(a)  The  ventilation  of  each  workroom  shall  be  adequate. 

(ft)  If  dtist,  gases,  fumes,  vapors,  fibers  or  other  impurities  are  generated  or 
released  in  the  course  of  the  process  carried  on  in  the  workroom,  In 
qnantities  tending  to  injure  the  health  of  those  employed  therein,  eurti 
suction  or  other  special  devices  as  may  be  necessary  to  n-move  at  the 
point  of  drigin,  or  render  harmless,  such  impurities,  shall  be  installed 
and  opemted. 

(r)  The  nature  of  the  process  permitting,  there  shall  be  maintained  in  each 
workroom  during  the  months  from  October  to  April,  inclusive,  a  mini- 
mum temperature  of  fifty-eight  (58)  degrees  Fahrenheit  and,  the 
weather  permitting,  a  maximum  temperature  of  sevMity-two  (72) 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  If,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  process,  excesMve 
heat  be  created  in  the  workroom,  such  special  devices  as  may  be 
required  to  reduce  audi  excessive  heat  shall  be  installed  and  operated. 

(3)  Floor*  of  Worfcroom». 

(a)  Each  workrocwi  shall  be  provided  with  a  smooth,  tight  floor,  which  can 

be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

(b)  All   sweepings,  waste  and   refuse  shall   be   removed   in   such  manner  as 

to  avoid  raising  of  dust  or  odors,  as  often  as  is  necessary  lo  meintsin 
the  workroom  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 
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(e)  Where  wpt  procmsog  nr?  Employed,  the  floors  moat  be  iiitdied  to  provide 
for  drainafit>  ho  Ihat  thero  will  be  no  iinrensonable  deptb  ot  liquid  at 

(d)  Wberc  floofH  nrc  wH  nud  woidpd  arc  n^uiicd  by  tlieir  work  to  walk 
over  or  Btand  ii|K>n  lhi>m,  wooden,  rackii  or  sratingB  of  an  adequate 
height  shall  ho  provided  at  such  points.  Unlem  floors  are  ot  wood,  corii 
or  rubber  comitoxiUoD.  or  other  approved  nonheat-coadacting  and  mill- 
ent  material,  mats  or  gratlngB  of  siieh  approved  material  shall  be 
supplied   at   alt   points   where   women   are   required   by   tbeir   worfc   to 

(4)  Toilet  Room*.  Toilet  rooms  shall  be  completely  partitioned  «E  from  work- 
rooms and  the  doors  must  be  so  located,  or  prolecled  by  Bied  solid  sereen,  that  do 
water^loeet  compartoient  shall  be  visible  from  the  adjoining  room  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  inch  screen  or  partition. 

(5)  Lighling  of  Toili-t  lloami.  Toilet  i 
artificial  light,  so  that  every  part  of  the  roo 
ment  shall  be  easily  visible. 

(fl)   Venlilalion  and  Healing  of  T<tilet  Rooma. 

(a)  Toilet  rooms  shall  be  adequately  ventilated,  and  the  ventitation  ^all 

be  only  to  the  outside  of  the  building. 

(b)  Every   toilet   room   and   water-closet  compartment  shall   l>e  kept   heated 

during  working  hours  to  not  less  tlian  fifty  (TfO)  degrees  Fahrenheit  at 
all  times. 

(T)  Fluori  of  Toilet  Room».  The  floors  of  every  toilet  room  hereafter  installed, 
and  the  side  walls  to  o  heiKht  of  not  loss  than  six  (G)  inchea.  shall  be  constructed 
with  sanitary  base  and  of  a  materiel,  other  than  wood,  which  is  impervious  to 
moisture  and  which  has  a  saiootli  surface.  This  material  shall  be  asphalt,  Portland 
cement  with  carefully  floated  surface  or  with  admixture  of  approved  waterproofii^ 
niaterial,  tile,  glazed  brick  or  other  approved  waterproof  material.  The  angle  formed 
by  the  floor  and  base  shail  be  coved.  Wooden  floors  will  be  permitted,  in  existing 
iDBlallatione,  if  kept  well  paintt^d  with  a  non absorbent  peinl. 

(8)  TFoIIs  of  Toilet  Roomt.  All  walla  of  toilet  rooms  and  water-closet  compart- 
menls,  unless  constructed  of  marble,  cement  plaster,  tile,  glued  brJdk,  or  other  glased 
material,  shall  be  kept  covered  with  a  light-colored  nonabsorbeut  paint,  or  otber 
Impervious  com  pound. 

(9)  Water  CU>»ct  Compartmcnli.  Each  water-closet  shall  be  in  a  separate 
compartment,  which  shall  he  provided  with  a  door.  S^uch  compartments  shall  be  not 
less  than  twenty-seven  (27)  inches  wide  and  there  shall  be  at  least  eighteen  (18) 
inches  clearance  between  the  front  edge  of  toilet  seat  and  the  compartment  wall 
or  closed  door  directly  in  front  of  seat  and,  if  door  opena  inward,  between  front  edge 
of  toilet  seat  and  any  part  of  the  door  in  any  iMsition  ot  the  door. 

(10)  Pariitioni  of  Waler-Clotrt  ComparlmeHlt.  Partitions  of  water-closet  com- 
partments shall  be  not  less  than  six  (C)  feet  high  and  shall  extend  not  nearer  the 
ceiling  and  floor  than  one  (1)  foot. 

(11)  Xumber  of  Water-Vloieti.  The  numt>er  of  water-closets  shall  be  not  leaa 
than  one  to  every  twenty  (20)  women  employed,  or  majority  fraction  thereof,  based 
on  the  maximum  number  of  women  employed  at  one  time.  No  water-closet  shall  be 
located  more  than  one  floor  above  or  below  the  regular  place  of  work  ot  the  persons 
using  same  except  where  p:isaenger  elevators  are  provided  in  soflicient  numbers,  and 
their  use  permitted  in  taking  employees  to  toilet  room  floors. 

(13)  Tvpet  of  Wafer-Cloteti.  Every  water-closet  shall  have  a  bowl  ot  vitreous 
china,  or  of  otber  approved  material.  Every  snch  bowl  shall  be  provided  with 
adequate  (acilitiea  for  flushing  and  ahall  be  set  entirely  free  from  enclosing  wood- 
woA  and  so  installed  that  the  space  around  it  can  lie  easily  cleaned. 

(l.t)  Waler-elotet  Seaii.  The  bowls  of  wsler-closels  shall  be  provided  with  seats 
ot  wood  or  other  nonheat-absorbiug  material  and  shall  be  coated  with  varnish  or 
Bome  other  waterproof  suhslance,  and  shall  not  be  provided  with  a  cover. 
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(14)  Toilel  Paper.  Ad  tidequat?  supply  ot  toilet  paper  shall  be  provided  id 
every  water^loset  compartment. 

(15)  SanitaTK  Napkina.  Sanitary  aai^ios  shall  l>e  readily  obtainable  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  a  metal  receptacle  with  a  hinged  cover  in  which  napfcins  may  be 
deposited  ehall  be  provided  in  each  toilet  room. 

(IR)  CIraning  nf  Toili:t>  and  Wa»b  Rnnmii.  All  toilet  rooms  oDd  lavatories  shall 
be  kept  clean  and  the  floors  Hliall  be  washed  and  Bcrubbe<I  daily.  Tbe  bowla  and 
senta  of  water-plosetB  and  all  waali  baeins,  bowls  and  sinks  sLall  be  IhorougUty 
c-leaned  at  least  once  a  day. 

(17)  Water  Supply.  Each  place  of  employment  shall  be  supplied  with  pure 
drinblDK  water  ab  placed  as  to  be  oonrpnient  to  the  employees.  (Common  drlDking  cupa 
arc  prohibited.  Individual  cups  must  t>e  used  or  sanitary  drinking  fouDtains  of  an 
approved  desigD  must  be  installed.  Drinking  fountains  shall  be  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition  and  dull  be  of  such  design  that  it  is  impoesible  to  place  the  lips  in  coDtact 
witb  the  orifice  troni  which  the  jet  of  water  issues,  or  for  the  supply  orifice  to 
become  submersed  by  the  waste  water.  The  water  supply  of  drinking  fountains  shall 
be  so  regulated  and  maintained  that  a  jet  of  at  least  two  (2)  inches  In  height 
aball  be  constantly  available. 

(18)  Location  of  Wath  Roontt.  There  shall  be  adequate  washing  facilities  pro- 
vided as  hereinafter  specified.  A  sufficient  number  of  wash  bowla  or  sink  space 
shall  be  located  either  within  tbe  toilet  rootn  or  adjacent  to  the  toilet  room  and 
iu  tbe  direct  route  between  the  toilet  rooms  and  the  work  place.  Any  wasb  sinks 
or  howls  not  so  located  shall  be  installed  in  an  approved  location. 

(19)  M'aahing  FaciUtki.  At  least  twenty  (2())  lineal  inches  of  sink  spsce  with 
on«  (1)  water  supplied  faitcet  shall  be  supplied  for  each  twenty  (20)  women 
employed,  or  traction  thereof,  baaed  on  the  avera);e  number  of  women  employed 
during  that  period  of  two  weeks  during  which  tbe  largest  number  of  wranen  are 
employed,  except  that  one  wash  bowl  shall  be  considered  the  etiuivalcnt  of  twenty  (20) 
iuches  of  sink  space.  Every  wash  bowl  or  sink  shall  be  of  vitreous  china,  enameled 
iron,  or  other  approved  material  impervious  to  water,  and  if  used  on  one  side  only 
shall  be  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  inches  wide  inside  measurement,  or  if  used  on  both 
aides,  not  less  than  twenty-two  (22)  inches  Inside  measurement.  Self-closing  faucets 
shall  not  he  used,  except  where  wash  basins  or  bowls  are  provided.  Sufficient  soap 
and  either  individual  or  paper  towels  shall  be  supplied.  Roller  or  otber  towels  to  be 
used  in  common  will  not  be  permitted. 

(20)  Locker  and  Rett  Room$. 

(a)  In  establishments  where  twenty  (20)  or  more  women  are  employed,  a 
suitable  room  adequately  ventilated  and  kept  heated  to  a  minimnm 
temperature  of  fifty-eight  (5vS)  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  all  times  during 
working  hours  shall  be  provided  where  women  may  change  their 
clothing  in  privacy  and  comfort;  where  less  than  twenty  (20)  women 
are  employed,  a  separate  room  need  not  be  provided  for  this  purpose 
if  an  adequate  space  is  screened  or  curtained  oS  or  other  arrangement 
Hatisfactory  to  tbe  commission  made  for  privacy  and  comfort  in 
dressing. 

(6)  lo  or  adjacpnt  to  tbe  above  mentioned  room  or  space,  sufflcient  and  ade- 
quate provision  shall  be  made  for  the  proper  and  safe  keeping  of  the 
outer  clothing  of  tbe  wumctt  workers  during  the  working  hours,  and  of 
their  working  clothes  during  tbe  non-working  hours. 

(c)  Where  more  than  nineteen  (10)  or  less  than  fifty  (SO)  women  are 
employed,  there  shall  be  provided  at  least  one  couch,  bed  or  cot. 
Where  more  than  fifty  (W)  and  less  than  one  hundred  (100)  women 
are  employed,  two  shall  be  provided  and  thereafter,  at  least  one  tor 
every  one  hundred  (100),  or  fraction  thereof,  women  employed.  Where 
these  conches,  beds  or  cots  are  not  placed  in  a  separate  room,  they 
shall  be  placed  in  the  locker  or  dressing  room  and  protected  from 
direct  obserTBtion  by  a  suitable  screen,  and  the  first  aid  kit  ahall  be 
kept  adjacent  to  them. 

id)  Where  twenty  (20)  or  more  women  are  employed,  there  sball  also  be  one 
stretcber  for  use  in  case  of  accident  or  illness,  eicept  that  where  one  of 
the  above  required  couches,  beds  or  cots  is  a  cot  of  a  type  suitable 
for  use  as  a  stretcher,  a  separate  atretcher  need  not  be  provided. 
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and  the  smountB  enrn^d  by  sui^h  women  and  minor*.  Such  rpcords  aha)!  br  kept  in  ft 
form  and  manner  approved  bj  the  InduBtrial  Welfare  Comminion. 

9.  In  accordance  with  the  Act  creatinR  the  Indnatrial  Welfare  Commiiaion,  everj 
peraoQ,  Brm  or  corporatioD  emplayiiiK  labor  Bhall  furnish  to  the  comtuissioo,  at  lie 
reqaeat,  any  and  ail  reports  or  information  which  the  commission  may  require  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  creating  the  commission ;  such  reimrts  and  informa- 
tion to  be  verified  by  the  oatb  of  the  ppraon,  member  of  the  firm,  or  the  president, 
aecretnry  or  mnnager  ot  the  corporation  furnishing  the  same.  If  and  when  so 
requested  by  the  commitsion.  Drery  person,  finn  or  corporation  shall  alEow  any 
member  of  the  commission,  or  any  of  its  duly  appointed  representativcti.  free  acceaa 
to  the  place  of  business  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  for  the  purpose  ot 
making  inspection  of,  or  excerpts  from,  all  books,  reports,  cootrdcts,  pay  rolla.  docu- 
ments, or  pa[ien<  of  such  person,  lirm  or  corporation  relating  to  the  empIoymMlt  of 
labor  and  pByment  tiierefor  by  such  pprson,  firm  or  corporation ;  ot  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  icveBtigatioo  autborized  by  the  act  creating  the  commission. 

10.  A  license  may  1>e  issued  by  the  coiomission  to  a  woninD  physically  disabled  by 
sge  or  otherwise,  authoriziag  the  employment  of  such  licensee  (or  a  wage  lea*  thwi 
the  legal  minimum  wage :  and  the  commission  shall  fii  a  special  minimum  wage  for 

11.  Every  person,  flrn)  or  corporatioD  employing  women  or  minora  in  the  fish 
cBnaing  industry  shall  post  a  copy  of  this  order  In  the  general  workroom  and  also  in 
the  women's  dressing  room. 

12.  The  commission  shall  exercise  exclusive  iurisdidion  over  all  questions  arising 
B>«  to  the  administration  snd  interpretation  of  these  ordera. 

Thin  order  ihall  become  rfccficc  tij-ty  (SO)  tUiy*  from  the  dale  hereof. 
Uatnl  Hi  Los  Angeles,  ('alfornia,  this  10th  day  oF  November, '1917. 
INDUSTRIAL  WBLt'AHB  COMMISSION,  STATE  OV  CALIFORNIA. 
Frank  J.  Muuaskt,  Ckairmeit; 
Katherike  I'liiLira  Edhod, 

A.    B.    C.    DOIIBUAHK. 
ALE.\AN1>EH    GOUIBTEIN. 

AValtbh  G.  Matbewbon. 
Attest;  KATIIEKlNii  niiui-s  Bdson.  Efrmlirc  OfHrrr. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  OFFICE, 
520  Union  League  Building,  Ixis  Angcleii. 

STATUTES   OF   CALIFORNIA,    1913,   CHAPTER   134. 

Every  employer  or  other  person  who,  either  Individually  or  ss  an  officer.  aKcnl  or 
employee  of  a  corporation,  or  other  peraons,  violates  or  refuseR  or  neglecta  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  ot  this  set,  or  any  orders  or  ruUnEs  of  this  commission. 
shall  he  RuUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  puiilshed  by  a 
flne  of  not  less  than  ntly  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
or  by  both  such  flne  and  imprisonment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  a  minor  Is  detlned  (o  be  a  person  of  either  sex  under 
the  ago  ol  eighteen  years. 

PLEASE  POST  IN  A  CONSPICUOUS  PLACE. 
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Order  No.  8-~Fralt  and  Vegetable  PaoUng  InduBtr;. 

Thla  Ordar  Appllaa  to  tha  Packlno   but  Not  to  tha  Cannlna  of  All  Frulta  and 
Vaoatabloi. 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
S2B  Markot  Straci,  San  Franclaco 
To  IVAom  it  Hag  Concern: 

Take  Notice:    That  pursuant  to  and  by  virlue  of  the  authorily  TestPd  in  it  Ity 

the  StHtutPH  o(  California.  1913,  chapter  ST'  " 

public   bearing  duly  had   in   the   city   and   i 
October  20.  1917, 

The  Industkial  Welfare  CouuieBtON  or  the  State  of  Caufwsnia  does  her.'by 
order  that : 

1,  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  empJoy  or  suffer  or  permit  ao  experienced 
woman  or  minor  to  be  employed  ia  the  fruit  or  vegetable  packing  induatry  in  Cali- 
fornia at  a  rate  of  wages  leas  than  $10  per  week. 

3.  No  person,  Gnn  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  an  inexperii-nced 
woman  or  minor  to  be  employed  in  the  fruit  or  vegetable  packing  iniluetry  at  a 
rat^  of  wages  less  than  ¥8  per  week. 

S-     The  following  brancheH  of  the  industry  are  included: 

1.  Citroa  fmits. 

2.  Deciduoua  fruHs  and  grapea. 

3.  Vegetables. 

4.  Dried  fruit,  Including  layer  raisiitx. 

5.  Reeded  raisins. 
a.  Olives. 

7.  Pickles. 

.Vn  experienced  woman  or  minor  in  any  branch  of  tbn  industry  is  one  who  has 
woTlced  three  weeks  in  that  branch.  Every  employer  iu  the  fruit  or  vegetable  pack- 
ing industry  shall,  wben  demand  Is  made  by  any  woman  or  minor  employed,  fnmish 
)nic^  employee  with  a  Ktstemeot  setting  forth  the  period  of  employment  of  such 
employee   in   his  eatablishment. 

4.  WTierp  i>ayment  of  waceti  is  made  upon  a  piece  rate,  bonus  or  commission 
baais,  the  worker  shall  he  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  time  rate  for  the  number 
of  hours  employed. 

r>.  Kvery  person,  lirm  or  corporation  employing  women  or  minors  in  the  fruit 
or  vegetable  packing  industry  ahall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses,  the 
hours  worked  and  the  amounts  earned  by  such  women  and  minors.  Kuch  record 
shall  be  kept  in  a  form  and  manner  approved  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 

6.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  labor  in  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
packing  industry  shall  furnish  to  the  commitisioa  at  its  reiguest.  any  and  all  reports 
or  information  which  the  ronimiMsioii  may  require  to  carry  out  the  puriioseit  of  the 
act  creating  the  commiaaion:  such  reports  and  inforniatiou  to  Ijc  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  person,  member  of  the  firm,  or  the  jiresident,  secretary,  i 
the  conwration  furnishing  the  same,  if  and  when  so  requested  by  the  c 
Every  person,  firm  or  corporalion  sbnll  allow  any  mi^mber  of  the 
any  of  its  duty  authoriied  representative*,  free  access  to  the  place  of  business  of 
such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inspectioo  of,  or 
excerpts  from,  alt  books,  reports,  contracts,  pay  ml  la,  documents,  or  papers  of 
saeh  person,  firm  or  corporation  relating  to  the  employment  of  labor  and  payment 
therefor  by  such  person,  firm  or  corporatioD;  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
investigation  authoriied  by  the  act  creating  the  commission. 

7.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  any  woman  or 
minor  to  work  in  the  dried  fruit  industry  more  than  eight  honrs  Id  any  one  day, 
or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in   any  week. 

8.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  any  minor  to 
work  in  the  green  fruit  or  vegetable  packing  industry  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day  or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  week. 
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d.  No  perBOQ,  firm  or  corporntioi)  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  any  adult 
uxniau  to  work  in  tlie  green  fruit  or  vegetable  packing  indnstrr  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  sii  days  io  any  week,  except  in  cnsc  of 
emei^ncy. 

10.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  sball  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  any  woman 
to  work  in  the  grepn  frnit  or  veietable  packing  industry  in  case  of  emergency  at  a 
rate  of  viagfn  less  than  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  rate  of  wages  paid  during 
regular  time. 

11.  A  license  may  be  issued  by  Ibe  commission  to  a  woman  physically  disableil  by 
age  or  otherwise,  authorizing  tbe  employment  of  such  licensee  for  a  wage  less  than 
the  legal  miaimum  wage ;  and  tbe  commission  shall  fix  a  special  minimum  for  such 

12.  Every  person,  firin  or  cori)oratiou  employing  womtn  or  minors  in  tbe  fruit 
or  vegetable  packing  industry  shall  post  a  copy  of  this  order  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  genprfll  workroom  Bod  also  in  llie  wouieu's  dress'ug  room. 

13.  The  commission  shall  exercise  exclnsive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  arising 
as  to  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  this  order. 

Thit  order  ikall  becomt  rifcetivc  liitv  {ISO)   dajit  from  (Ac  date  hereof. 
Dated  at  San  Fnincisco,  Caliroraia,  this  dth  day  of  March,  1918, 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION,  STATE  OF  CALIFORXIA. 
Fbakk  J.  MUBABRT,  Cftalmian; 
Katiiebine  Tuilips  Eoaox, 

A.    B.    C.    DOHRMASX, 

Alexander  GoLnnTEiN. 

^yALTEB    G.    MATHEWSON. 

Atl.'Kl:  Katiiehi?ie  I'hilii's  Kutuis.  fj-n-ntin-  Officer. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  OFFICE 

520  I-'nion  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeies 

STATUTES   OF   CALIFORNIA,   1913,   CHAPTER   124. 

Every  employer  or  other  person  who.  either  Individually  or  as  an  olDcer.  asent  or 

employee    ot   a    corporation,    or    other    persona,    violates    oi-    refuses    or    neglects    to 

comply  with  the  provisions  o(  this  act,  or  any  orders  or  riiltngs  of  this  commission. 

shall   be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,   and   upon   conviction   thereof   be    punished    by  a 

nna  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  lees  than  thirty  days. 

or  by  both  such  line  and  Imprisonment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  a  minor  Is  defined  to  be  a  person  of  either  aei  under 
Ihe  age  of  eighteen  years. 

PLEASE  POST  IN  A  CONSPICUOUS  PLACE. 


Order  No.  9 — Oeneral  and  Professional  Offices. 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION 
STATE  OF   CALIFORNIA 
62$  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
7'o    Whom  it  Man  Concrrn: 

Take  Notice  :  That  ptirsuant  to  and  by  virtue  of  Ibe  autborily  vested  in  it  by 
tbe  Slatuirs  of  California,  1913,  chapter  324,  and  amendments  thereto,  and  after 
public  hearing  duly  had  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fraudsco,  on  Monday, 
October  20.  1917, 

The  iNnvsTBiAL  Welfare  CoiiMiSfiiow  or  the  State  of  Galifobnia  does  hereby 
order  that : 

1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  snEfcr  or  permit  an  experienced 
woman  or  minor  to  work  in  any  office  at  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  $10  per  week 
($43.33  per  mouth). 
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3.  Tbe  WAgea  of  leamera  may  be  less  Iban  the  uinlniiiin  rate  prescribed  for 
eiperleDced  workers,  prorlded : 

(a)  llmt  leamprs  entpring  employ  meat  under  IS  years  of  age  be  paid  an  initial 
wedl;  wa«e  of  not  less  than  fT  p»r  week  ($30^  per  inoD(h)  for  (be  first  six 
months  of  employmeDt :  for  the  second  six  months  not  less  than  $S  per  weeii  (J34.67 
per  month)  ;  for  the  th[rd  six  months  not  less  than  $0  por  week  ($30  per  month) 
and  tliereafter  shall  be  deemed  experienced  workers  and  he  paid  not  less  than  the 
minimatn  rate  for  erperieoced  workers. 

(b)  That  learners  entering  employment  18  years  of  age  and  over  shall  be  paid  an 
initial  weekly  wage  of  not  less  than  (S  per  week  ($34.67  per  month)  for  the  firat  six 
montba  of  employment ;  for  the  second  six  months  not  less  th  in  JO  per  week  ($39 
per  month),  and  thereafter  shall  be  deemed  experienced  workers  and  shall  be  paid 
□ot  less  than  tbe  minimum  rate  for  experienced  workers. 

3.  Students  attending  accredited  vocational,  commercial,  continuation  or  co-oper- 
ative schools  may  be  employed  on  purt  time  work  on  special  permits  from  the 
commission  and  at  special  rates  to  be  determined  by  tbe  commission. 

4.  Whne  payment  of  wagea  is  made  upon  a  commission,  bonus  or  piece  rate  basis, 
the  eaminga  ahaJl  be  not  less  than  the  minimum  time  rate  of  the  wage  group  in 
which  the  worker  belongs. 

5.  The  total  number  of  female  learners  in  any  establishment  shall  not  exceed  2S 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  women  employed. 

6.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  or  minors  in  any  office 
shall  keep  a  record  of  the  nnmes  and  addresses,  the  hours  worked  and  the  amounts 
earned  by  such  women  and  minora.  Such  records  shall  be  kept  in  a  form  and 
manner  approved  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 

7.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  or  miuorx  in  any  office 
shall  allow  every  woman  or  minor  not  leas  than  24  consecutive  hours  of  reat  in 
every  seven  consecntive  days. 

8.  In  accordance  with  the  act  crealing  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  every 
person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  or  minors  in  sny  office  shall  furnish 
to  tbe  commission,  at  its  request,  any  and  all  reports  or  inforamtion  which  the 
commission  may  require  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  creating  the  com- 
misaion ;  such  reports  and  information  to  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  person, 
piember  of  the  firm,  or  the  president,  secretary  or  manager  of  the  corporation 
furoishiog  Ibe  same,  if  and  when  so  requested  by  the  commlBsion,  Bvery  person, 
firm  or  corporation  shall  allow  any  member  of  the  commission,  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorized  representatives,  free  access  to  the  place  of  business  of  such  person,  firm 
or  corjtoration,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inspection  of,  or  excerpts  from,  all  books, 
reports,  contracts,  pay  rolls,  documents,  or  papers  of  such  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  and  payment  therefor  by 
such  person,  firm  or  coriioration  ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  investigat'on 
BQthorlied  by  the  act  creating  the  commission. 

9.  A  license  may  be  iaaued  by  the  commission  to  a  woman  physically  disabled  by 
age  or  otherwise,  autborixing  the  employment  ot  such  licensee  for  a  wage  less  than 
tbe  legal  minimnm  wage;  and  the  commission  shall  fix  a  special  minimum  wage  for 

10.  The  commission  shall  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  arising 
as  to  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  these  orders. 

11.  Offices  in  mercsntile  establishments  are  included  under  Order  No.  fi. 

Thit  orrfcr  ihati  brctifne  rffi-ctire  lixty   lGO}dai/t  frtim  thr  dntr,  herrnf. 
Dated  at  San  Frandaco,  California,  this  3d  day  of  May,  1918. 
INDUSTRIAL  WEU'ARE  COMMISSION,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
Fbank  J.  MuHABKT,  Phaittnaa; 

KATHEBINK    Pllll.lPa     KOSON. 

a,  b.  c.  dohrmann. 
Alexanueb  Goldstein. 
WAI.TBB  G.  Matrcwbon. 

Attest:  Katiiebink  Philips  Eusos.  Bj-<Yti(iic  Officer. 

All  wnmen  and  minors  now  employed  'n  General  and  Professional  Offices  must  be 
ace   with    their   period   of   employment   as   Bi>eciSed   in 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  OFFICE, 

Union   Leacue  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

STATUTES   OF   CALIFORNIA,   1B13,   CHAPTER   324. 

Every  employer  or  other  person  who,  either  fndlvlduaJly  or  as  an  oRlcer,  osenl  or 
employee  of  b  corporalton.  or  other  persona,  violates  or  relunes  or  neslects  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  H.(:t,  or  any  orders  or  rullnsB  of  this  commission. 
shall  be  guilty  or  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a 
Qne  of  not  leas  than  tlfty  dollars,  or  by  Imprlaonment  for  not  leas  than  thirty  daya. 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act.  a  minor  Is  defined  to  be  a  person  of  either  sex  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years, 

PLEASE  POST  IN  A  CONSPICUOUS  PLACE. 


Order  No.  10 — Uiukilled  and  Unolassified  Occnpatiooi. 

INDUSTRIAL   WELFARE   COMMIBBION 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
529  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
To   Whom  it   Man   Concern; 

Take  Notice  :  That  pnreuant  to  and  liy  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  it  b; 
tlie  Stslutcs  of  California,  ]JI13,  i-liapter  324,  and  nmendments  tliereto.  and  after 
public  tiearini;  duly  had  in  the  city  and  county  ot  San  Francisco,  on  Monday, 
October  20,  1&!7, 

Tna  iNutiHTiUAL  Welfare  Cohmisbion  of  the  State  or  CALtroitntA  does  hereby 
ordrr  that : 

1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  aulfer  or  permit  an  piperien(«>i 
adult  woman,  eiKhteen  years  of  aire  or  over,  to  be  employed  in  any  unskilled  or 
unclaseified  occupation  in  California  at  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  |9.fl0  for  a  48  hour 
week,  or  J0.30  per  hour. 

An  eiperlenced  woman  Is  ore  who  has  worked  to  an  occupation  three  weeks. 
Every  employer  shall,  when  demand  Is  made  by  any  woman  employed,  furnish 
■aid  employee  with  a  statement  setting  forth  the  period  ot  employment  of  such 
employee  In  his  establishment. 

2.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shell  employ,  or  suffer  or  permit  an  inexperi- 
enced woman  to  be  employed  in  any  unakilled  or  unclassiSed  occupation  in  Califotufa 
at  a  rate  of  wages  leas  than  $1.50  for  a  48  hour  week,  or  $0,16  per  hour. 

3.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  suffer  or  permit  a  minor  ot 
either  sex,  under  the  axe  of  eighteen  years,  to  be  employed  in  any  unskilled  or 
unclBsaiOed  occupation  in  Califomia  at  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  (T.50  for  a  48 
hour  week,  or  $0.16  per  hour. 

4.  The  term  "unclassified  occupaliona"  Rhall  include  all  employment  not  classi- 
fied under  Ihe  mercantile,  manufacturing,  laundry,  or  canning  industries,  office  or 
professional  occupations,  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  establish ments,  telephone  or 
telegraph  establishment b,  hotels  or  restaurants.  domeHlie  labor  or  the  skilled  trades. 

5.  Where  payment  ot  wages  is  made  upon  a  system  other  than  time  rate,  the 
worker  shall  be  paid  not  lefts  than  the  minimum  time  rale  for  the  number  of  hours 
worked. 

0.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  suffer  ot  permit  any  woman 
or  minor  to  be  employed  at  unskilled  or  unclassified  occupations  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day.  or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  week ;  proTided  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  harvesting,  curing  or  drying  of  any 
variety  of  perishable  fruit  or  vegetables. 

7.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  or  minors  at  unskilled  or 
unclassified  occupations  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
women  and  minors  employed,  and  a  record  of  the  time  wolfed  and  the  amount 
earned  by  each  woman  and  minor.  Such  records  shall  be  kept  in  a  form  and 
manner  approved  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 
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8.  EveiT  peraon,  finu  or  corporatioo  empIoyioK  womeu  or  miaon  In  anskilted  or 
unclnwiifipd  ocriipBtions  ahall  fttlow  evory  womnii  or  minor  not  Ipbs  than  24  con- 
secutivn  boun  of  rest  in  every  seven  pouseculive  days. 

9.  In  accordance  with  the  act  creating  the  Industrial  Welfare  CommissioD,  every 
petson.  fino  or  curporatioa  employinfi:  women  or  minors  in  unskilled  or  undassified 
occupationa  shall  funiah  lo  the  commiaaion.  at  ita  request,  any  and  all  reports  or 
iutoriDation  which  the  comuiis«ion  may  requirH  to  tarry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act 
creating  the  commission  :  such  reports  and  infomiHtion  to  be  vprified  by  the  oath  of 
the  person,  member  of  the  firm,  or  the  presidenl,  secretary  or  manager  of  tbe 
corporation  fumtshinK  tbe  same,  if  and  when  so  requested  by  the  commisaioa. 
IDrery  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  allow  any  member  of  the  commiBsion,  or 
any  of  its  duly  authorized  rep resentn lives,  free  acneas  to  the  place  of  business  of 
Buch  person,  firm  or  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  makiuK  inspection  of,  or 
eicerpts  from  all  books,  reports,  contracta,  pay  rolls,  documpnts,  or  papers  of  such 
person,  firm  or  conwratioo  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  and 
payment  therefor  by  auch  pemon,  firm  or  corporation ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  investigation  authorized  by  the  act  croating  thp  commission, 

10.  A  licenae  may  be  issued  by  the  commission  to  a.  woman  physically  disabled 
by  age  or  otherwise,  authorizing  the  employment  of  snch  licensee  for  a  wage  less 
than  the  legal  minimum  wage;  and  the  commiaaion  shall  Gi  a  special  minimum  wage 
for  such  a  woman. 

11.  The  commission  ahall  exercise  exclusive  iurisdiction  over  all  questions  arising 
as  to  the  adminiatration  and  interpretation  of  these  orders. 

Thi»  order  ihall  become  effective  (iztv  (60)  doiu  from  the  date  Itfreof. 
Dated  at  San  FrancIs(.-o,  California,  this  3d  day  of  May,  lOlS. 

INDUSTRIAI,  WKr.FAItE  COMMISSION.  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
Fbakk  J.  MuBABKr,  Chairman; 
Kathebine  Philips  Edson. 

A.    B.    C.    DOHBllANN, 
ALEXANDEH    (toUISTElN, 

Walter  O.  Matiibwson. 
Attest:  Katucbinb  niiuiTi  Eusit.-t.  Exnulhv  Olfii-cr. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  OFFICE, 
S26  Union  League  Building,  Ixis  Angeles. 

STATUTES   OF   CALIFORNIA,    1>13,   CHAPTER    324. 

Every  employer  or  other  peraon  who,  eLlher  Individually  or  as  an  offloer.  agent  or 
employee  of  a  corporation,  or  other  persona,  violates  or  refuses  or  neglects  to 
comply  with  ttie  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  orders  or  ruUngB  of  this  commiaaion. 
Bhall  be   - ~' '-■ --■"   '■—   "- ' ^-'   '-■  - 


...  _B  guilty  of  a.  mlademeanor,  and   upon  conviction   thereof  lis  punish _,   _ 

.._.e  of  not  less  than  fitly  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  (or  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

For  the  purpOM  of  thta  act,  a  minor  Is  defined  to  be  a  person  of  either  sex  under 
the  aee  of  eighteen  years. 

PLEASE  POST  IN  CONSPICUOUS  PLACE. 


Order  Ho.  11 — Hanufactnring  Industiy. 
INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION 


S2S  Market  Streat,  San  Franclaco 
To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

Take  Notice  :  That  pursuant  to  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  it  by  the 
Statutes  of  California,  ltl13,  Chapter  324,  and  smendmentB  thereto,  and  after  public 
hearing  duly  had  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  May  27, 
1018, 


INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  C0UUIS8I0H. 

F  TitK  State  of  Califobma  does  hereby 

Eaperlancad   Worktrs. 

1.  No  persoQ,  firm  or  corporation  ahall  employ,  or  suffer  or  permit  ■□  eiperi- 
eoced  woman  or  minor  to  be  employed  in  any  mannfacturinB  induatry  at  a  rate  of 
wages  Ie«s  tban  $10  for  a  forty-elgbt  (48)  hour  week.  If  an  employer  does  not 
provide  tbe  full  4S  lioura  of  employment  daring  any  we«k,  be  must  pay  to  all 
experienced  adult  and  minor  workcri  not  leu  tban  fO.25  per  hoar  for  the  time 

An  experienced  adult  woman  is  one  who  has  been  employed  in  tbe  industry  for 
six  {(i)  months.  An  ?xperleni:ed  minor  worker  is  one  who  has  lieen  employed  in  the 
industry  for  nine   (9)   montlis. 

2.  Ttte  rate  of  wages  for  learoerB  may  be  less  tban  tbe  minimum  rate  pteanibed 

for  experienced  workers,  provided; 

(a)  (Adult  Learhebs)     That  learners  entering  employment  eighteen   (18) 

years  of  age  and  over  shsll  be  paid  an  initial  wage  of  not  less  than 
$8  per  week  ($34.GT  per  month),  for  the  first  three  (3)  months  of 
employment;  for  the  second  three  (3)  months  not  less  tban  (9  per 
weeks  (¥39  per  month)  ;  and  thereafter  eliall  be  deemed  experienced 
workers  and  shall  lie  paid  not  leas  than  the  minimum  rate  prescritted 
for  experienced  workers. 

(b)  (MiNOK  LEABncBs)     Tiiat  Iramers  C'Dlpring  emploj'meiit  under  eigbtern 

(18l  years  of  age  gIisII  t>c  paid  an  iuitinl  wage  of  not  less  tlian  fUBO 
per  week  (^1.25  per  month),  for  tbe  first  three  (3)  months  of  em- 
ploymenl ;  for  tbe  second  three  (3)  months  not  less  than  $8  per  week 
($34.07  per  nkonth)  ;  for  tbe  third  tbree  (3)  months  not  less  tban 
$9  per  we^  ($39  per  month)  ;  and  tbertatter  shall  be  deemed 
experienced  workers  and  shall  be-  paid  not  less  than  tiie  minimum 
rate  prescribed  for  experienced  workers,  provided  : 

(c)  That  wbenever  tbe  output  of  any  female  minor  equals  tbe  aterage  output 

of  the  adult  women  employed  in  any  eatablishment,  such  minor  mnst 
tie  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  rote  of  wages  prescribed  for  an 
experienced  adult. 

(d)  If   HD    employer   docs   nut   provide    the    full    forty-eight    (48)    hours   of 

employment  during  any  one  week,  be  must  pa;  all  learners  not  less 
than  the  following  hourly  rales  for  the  time  worked:  A  learner 
entitled  to  $7.60  per  week  must  be  paid  not  less  tban  $0.20  per  hoar: 
a  ieamer  entitled  to  $8  per  week  must  be  paid  not  less  than  $0.21  per 
bour;  a  learner  entitled  to  $0  per  week  must  be  paid  not  less  than 
(0.23  per  hour, 
(c)  Every  employer  sball,  when  demand  's  made  by  any  woman  or  minor 
pmployed,  furnish  said  employee  with  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
period  of  employment  of  such  employee  in  his  establishment. 

3.  The  total  number  of  learners  in  any  estabiisbment  shall  not  exceed  twenty- 
five   (25%)   per  cent  of  tbe  total  number  of  workers  employed. 

4.  Where  payment  of  wa^es  is  made  npon  a  commission.  Iwnus  or  piece  rate 
basis,  the  earnings  shall  be  not  less  than  the  minimum  time  rate  of  the  wage  group 
in  which  the  worker  belongs. 

G.  No  iMTSon,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  or  minors  in  any  manu- 
facturiog  industry  shall  suffer  or  permit  any  female  employee  who  has  worked 
for  eight  (8)  hours  in  any  one  day  or  forty-eight  (48)  hours  in  any  one  week,  to 
take  work  to  be  performed  by  her  outride  of  the  place  of  business  of  such  person, 
firm  or  corporation. 
6.  HOME  WORK. 

(a)  All  persons,  firms  or  corporations  employing  women  or  minora  in  an; 
manufacturing  industry  ehail  apply  to  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
misnon  for  permits  for  female  or  minor  employees  who  are  given 
work  to  perform  at  home  or  outside  of  the  place  of  business  of  sucb 
person,   firm  or  corporation. 
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(&)  All  persons,  flnni  or  corporationB  employing  womeo  or  minors  in  sny 
man nfachi ring  indtistry,  shall  kpep  a  reooril  of  tlip  namps  and 
addresses  of  all  female  emploj-pos  who  are  jfiven  work  to  perform 
at  home  or  outside  of  Ilie  place  of  business  of  siioh  person,  firm  or 
corporation.  This  record  sliall  include  the  amount  of  norh  performed 
and  the  waees  eaned  weekly  by  each  such  worker  and  the  piece  mte 
paid  ahall  be  specified.  A  copy  of  this  renord  shall  be  filed  monthly 
with  the  Industrial  Welfare  Cflmmlssion. 

(c)  All  persons,  firms  or  corporations  employing  women  on  home  work  or 
work  performed  outside  of  the  place  of  husinesa  of  such  person,  firm 
or  corporation,  shall  par  to  such  women  a  piece  rntc  equal  to  a 
rate  which  will  yield  to  seventy-five  (75%)  per  cent  of  the  women 
employed  within  tbp  factory  not  less  than  $0.21  per  hour. 

7.  NIGHT  WORK. 

(o)  No  person,  firm  or  corporntion  cmplayinj  women  or  minors  in  any  maaU' 
facturin^  industry,  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  any  minor  to 
work  before  six   (6)   a.m.  or  after  ten   (10)   p.m. 

16)  No  person,  fiira  or  corpoiatioD  employing  women  or  minors  in  any  manu- 
iacturiug  industry,  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  any  womnn  to 
work  before  the  hour  of  six  (G)  a.m.  or  after  the  hour  of  ten-thirty 
(10:30)  p.m.  without  a  permit  from  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission. Permila  to  work  before  the  hour  of  si*  (i!)  a.m.  and 
after  the  hour  of  ten-thirty  (10:30)  p.m.  will  be  issued  only  when 
the  work  to  be  performed  Is  essential  war  work  or  is  a  continuous 
process  which  can  not  be  controlled  in  any  other  way. 

(tl  Xo  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  womt'n  or  minora  in  any  manu- 
facturing industry,  shall  employ  women  for  a  period  exceeding  four 
(4)  hours  after  ten  (10)  o'clock  at  night,  without  furnishing  a  hot 
meal  to  such  women. 

8.  All  women  and  minors  i 
be  rated  and  paid  in  accordan 
Sections  1  and  2. 

9.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  or  minors  in  any  manu- 
facturing industry  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses,  the  hours 
worked  and  the  amounts  earned  liy  such  women  and  minors.  Such  records  shall  be 
k«pt  Id  a  form  and  manner  approved  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commissiou.  Minor  ■ 
employees  mnat  be  marked  "minor"  on  the  pay  roll. 

10.  Ko  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ,  or  suffer  or  permit  any  woman 
or  minor  to  work  in  any  manufacturing  industry  more  than  eight  (8)  hours  in  any 
one  day,  or  more  than  forty-eight  (4S)  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  six  (B) 
days  ID  any  one  week. 

11.  A  license  may  be  issued  by  the  commission  to  a  woman  physically  disabled 
Ly  age  or  otherwise,  authoriiiing  the  emplo.vmcnt  of  smh  liceusee  for  a  wage  leas 
than  tha  legal  minimum  wage  ;  and  the  cuinmission  shall  fis  a  special  wage  foe  such 

12.  l!!ver]'  person,  firm  or  cori)oration  employing  women  or  minors  in  any  man- 
nfacturing  Industry  shall  post  a  copy  of  this  order  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
general  work-room  and  also  in  the  women's  dressing  room. 

13.  The  commission  shall  exercise  exclusive  jnrlsdiction  over  all  questions  arising 
as  to  the  administialion  and  interpretation  of  this  order. 

14.  All  iiersocB.  firms  or  coi-pii rations  emidoying  women  or  minors  In  any  manu- 
facturing industry  shall  file  in  the  oOice  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
within  one  month  from  the  dali'  on  whiMi  this  order  becomes  effective,  a  certi&ed  pay 
roll  report  of  the  women  and  minors  employed.  This  pay  roll  report  shall  be 
given  for  the  period  (weekly,  semimonthly  or  monthly)  immediately  following  the 
date  on  which  this  oriler  becomes  effective.  The  report  shall  include  the  names, 
number  of  hours  wotked  and  amounts  earned  by  women  and  minor  employees. 
There  shall  be  an  accompanying  statement  specifying  the  piece  rates  paid  in  the 
establishment. 

15.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  women  or  minors  in  any  manu- 
facturing industry,  shall  furnish  to  the  commission,  at  its  request,  any  and  all 
reports  or  information  which  the  commission  may  require  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
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at  the  act  creating  the  com  mission  :  aurh  ivpnrls  and  iDformatiou  to  be  verified 
by  tlie  oalb  of  the  iiersou,  meuiber  uf  Ihc  linti.  or  the  iiresideDt,  secretary  or 
uiaaager  uf  the  corgiaratioD  turniiiliLog  the.  Kanio.  it  nnil  when  ao  r<H|iieiited  by  the 
eommiHsioii  or  auy  niombi^r  lhen>of.  Kvpry  jierxon.  firm  or  corporation  ihail  allow 
>ny  mvuibpr  of  tlie  <»  mm  ins  ion.  or  any  of  its  iluly  autboriied  representatives,  f»« 
access  to  the  place  of  buBiness  or  employment  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inspection  of.  or  eicerpt  from,  all  books,  reports,  contract*, 
pai'  rolls,  documents  or  popera  of  such  person,  Rrm  or  corporation,  relating  to  the 
emiilojment  of  labor  and  payment  therefor  by  such  person,  firm  ^r  corporation ;  or 
for  the  purjKise  of  making  any  investigation  authorized  by  the  act  creating  the 
coDimiBsion. 

ThU  urdfr  gluill  bfcoMf  effntire  lUty   (00)   dagt  from  the  dale  fivrrttf. 
Dated  at  San  Francisco.  California,  this  2d  day  of  November.  1918. 

INDl'STRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION,  STATR  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
Fbank  J.  UUBASRT,  Ckairman ; 

Katherixe  Phiupa  EDSoir, 

A.    B.    C.    DORBUANM, 
ALEXANDBB  OOI.DSTKtN, 

Walteb  Q.  Matiiewbon. 
Attest:  Kathrrine  PHrl.lPS  Fdson.  H-rrrutirf  OIPcfT. 


.NOTitiNO  IN  TiiiH  Oboeb  Prevknth  EwpLiOyrbh  From  rATino  More  Tham  tue 
ltATF.N  Fixed  bv  tub  Coumihbiok  ah  the  MiMMirw  or  IjOwert  Rate.  This 
Obiier  Avpueh  to  Aij,  Women  ami  Minobh  in  ant  Manufacturino  IitDuaTRy. 

STATUTES    OF   CALIFORNIA,    1913,   CHAPTER   3S4. 

Kvery  employer  or  other  person  who.  either  individually  or  aa  an  officer,  agent 
or  employee  of  a  corporation,  or  other  peraoos,  violates  or  refuses  or  neglects  to  I 

comply  with  the  proviaions  of  this  act,  or  any  orders  or  rulings  of  this  commiasioD. 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ami   upon   conviction   thereof  be  imnished  by  a  I 

fine   of  not   less   than   fifty  dollars,   or  by   imprisonment   for  not  less   than   thirty 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

For  tbe  purpose  of  this  act.   a   minor  is  defined   to  be  a   person  of  either  aci  I 

under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

LABOR   LAWS  OF   CALIFORNIA,   1915,  CHAPTER  M,  SEC.   1.  I 

Any  manager,  superintendent,  foreman  or  other  person  having  authority  from 
his  employer  to  hirp,  employ  or  direct  the  services  of  other  persons  in  such  employ- 
ment, who  shall  demand  or  rereive  any  tee.  gift,  or  other  remuneration  in  conaidera-  I 
tion  of  hiring  or  employing  any  [lerson  to  perform  work  or  services  for  such 
employer,  or  nermiltlDg  said  person  to  continue  in  said  employment,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three 
hundrml  liollars  for  each  olfenae. 

POST  IN  A  CONSPICUOUS  PLACE.  ' 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Office  op  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission, 

San  Pranoisoo,  January  18,  1923. 
Sir  :  In  eompliaiice  with  Chapter  324,  Statutes  of  1913,  we  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  fourth  report  of  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  for  the  hiennial  periods  1919-1920  and  1921-1922. 

Respectfully, 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION, 

A.  B.  C.  DOHEMAKN, 

Chairman. 
To  His  Excdlency,  Friend  Wm.  Richardson, 
Qovertwr  of  the  State  p/  California. 


I.  PERSONNEL. 

At  the  beginnmg  of  the  bieanial  period  of  1919-1920,  the  memberB 
of  the  CommisBion  were: 

Judge  Frsok  J,  Mnnuk;  of  San  Fnnoisco.  Chairman,  representins  Utt  pnblic. 
Katherioe  Philips  UMacra  of  Lou  AngdeB.  KpreseDtiiig  tbs  women  wortera. 
Walter  a.  Matbewson  of  San  Jose,  representiDg  orEaniced  labor. 
A.  B.  C.  Dohnaaon  of  San  Fraorisco,  rep  resent  in  g  employers. 
Alexander  Goldstein  of  San  Francisco,  representing  employers. 

In  October,  1919,  Judge  Murasky  resigned  from  the  Commission 
because  of  8  decision  rendered  by  the  Attorney  Qeueral  that  as  judge 
of  a  state  court  it  was  not  possible  for*  him  to  serve  the  state  in  any 
other  than  a  judicial  capacity.  Mr.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  was  elected 
by  the  Commission  to  succeed  Judge  Murasky  as  chairman. 

On  April  5,  1921,  the  Commission  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  Gommisaioner  Alexander  Goldstein.  Mr.  Goldstein  had  been  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Commission  since  April,  1917,  and  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  conditions  and  great  interest  in  and  sympathy  with 
the  workers  made  his  services  as  a  commissioner  invaluable. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Louis,  garment  manufacturer  of  Los  Angeles,  was 
appointed  in  September,  1921,  by  Governor  Stephens  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Goldstein's  death. 

In  October.  1922,  Governor  Stephens  appointed  Mr.  Paul  A.  Sin- 
sheimer  of  San  Francisco  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Judge  Murasky. 

II.  BRIEF  HISTORY  OP  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
WELFARE  COMMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

In  1912  certain  investigations  made  by  the  California  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  as  to  wages  paid  to  women  in  the  industries  of  the 
state,  revealed  the  fact  that  many  women  were  living  below  any 
normal  standard,  and  that  such  subnormal  living  was  having  a  most 
disastrous  effect  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  women  workers. 

During  1913  the  legislature  of  California  passed  a  minimum  wage 
law  and  created  an  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  to  investigate  the 
wage  paid,  the  hours  worked  and  the  conditions  of  employment  of 
women  and  minors,  to  determine  the  cost  of  living  and  to  fix  the  mini- 
mum wage,  maximum  hours  of  labor  and  the  proper  conditions  in 
industry.  The  same  legislature  also  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
state  in  1914  the  following  amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  known 
as  section  17^,  article  XX : 

The  legislature  may,  by  appropriate  legislation,  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
B  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  and  may  provide  for  the  comfort,  health, 
safety  and  general  welfare  of  any  and  all  employees.  No  provision  of  thig  constitu- 
tion ahall  be  construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  antboTity  of  the  leglalatnre  to  confer 
upon  any  commission  now  or  hereafter  created  aud)  power  and  eutliority  as  the 
legisIatDre  may  deem  requisite  to  carry  oat  the  provlsiinia  of  this  sectioa. 

This  amendment  was  carried  by  84,000  majority,  showing  the  desire 
of  the  people  that  the  women  workers  of  California  be  protected  from 
starvation  wages. 

In  September,  1913,  five  commissioners  were  appointed  and  in  1914 
careful  studies  of  the  cost  of  living  proved  that  $9.63  was  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  proper  living.     It  was  also  shown  that  58.Z  per  cent, 
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or  more  than  half,  of  the  working  women  in  the  major  industries  of 
the  state  received  leas  than  $10  a  week. 

In  1915  an  exhaustive  survey  was  made  of  the  fruit  and  v^etable 
canning  industry  which  showed  that  this  industry  employed,  durinn; 
the  canning  season,  the  largest  number  of  wtHnen  workers  in  any 
industry  in  the  state.  The  survey  also  revealed  the  fact  that  low 
wages  and  excessive  hours  of  labor  prevailed.  Following  the  survey 
tha  Commission,  in  February,  1916,  set  a  minimum  time  rate  of  16 
cents  an  hour  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry;  it  also 
established  minimum  piece  rates  for  the  preparation  of  certain  prod- 
ucts. For  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  the  Commission's 
order  required  the  payment  of  rate  and  one-quarter  of  the  minimom 
time  and  piece  rates  for  work  performed  after  ten  hours.  A  aam- 
tary  order  was  issued  at  this  time  to  insure  proper  working  condi- 
tions in  the  industry. 

In  1917  and  1918  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  established 
a  minimum  wage  of  $10  per  week  in  the  mercuitile,  laundry,  fisli 
canning,  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  and  canning  industries,  for 
general  and  professional  offices,  unskilled  and  unclassified  occupar 
tions,  and  the  manufacturing  industry.  The  1917  canning  order 
established  a  basic  nine-hour  day.  This  was  further  reduced  to  a 
basic  eight-hour  day  by  the  provisions  of  the  1918  order.  Work  after 
twelve  hours  was  practically  prohibited  by  the  requirement  of  double 
time  rates.  Overtime  rates  were  required  for  work  performed  on  the 
day  of  rest. 

During  the  biennial  period  of  1919-1920  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  twice  amended  its  wage  orders  in  accordance  with  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living;  it  extended  its  regulations  to  include 
the  printing,  bookbinding,  lithographing  and  engraving  trades,  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  industry  and  certain  field  occupations  in  which 
women  are  employed,  and  issued  sanitary  orders  for  the  mercantile, 
manufacturing  and  laundry  industries.  These  orders  require  employ- 
ers to  furnish  clean,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  workrooms,  seats 
(wherever  the  nature  of  the  work  permits)  and  proper  dressing  ro<»n 
facilities. 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  was  begun  by  the  Commission  in  July, 
191H.  It  included  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  made  by  the  Tfnited  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  studies  of  the  cost  of  living  on  the  Pacific  coast  made  by  the 
IJniversity  of  Washington,  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  and  by  the  University  of  California,  as  well  as  studies  made 
by  agents  of  the  Commission. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  December  6,  1918, 
From  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  Executive  Commisnoner  Edstm 
recommended  a  budget  of  $13.57  as  the  minimum  cost  of  living  of  a 
self-dependent  woman.  This  study  was  accepted  and  the  GcHnmis- 
sion,  within  a  period  of  two  months,  issued  wage  orders  in  the  mercan- 
tile industry,  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry,  fish  canning 
industry,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry,  fruit  and  vegetable 
packing  industry,  in  general  and  professional  offices,  all  unclassified 
occupations  and  in  the  manufacturing  and  hotel  and  restaurant 
industries,  on  the  basis  of  a  $13.50  weekly  minimum  wage. 
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The  orders  of  the  Commismon  limited  the  working  hoars  of  wjmen 
in  farther  restriction  of  the  hoara  permitted  1^  the  Eight  Hoar  Law 
b7  prohibiting  night  work  in  certain  industries  and  by  providing  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven  in  the  mercantile,  laandry  and  manafacturing 
industries  and  in  offices  and  unclassified  occupations.  The  order  in 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  established  one  full  day  of  rest  in 
seven  for  every  woman  employed  in  excess  of  six  hours  a  day. 

Realizing  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  the  establishment  of  the  $13.50  minimum  wage,  the  Com- 
mission, on  April  6,  1920,  directed  that  an  investigation  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  living  of  a  self-dependent  woman.  Information  on  living 
costs  was  obtained  from  budgets  submitted  by  women  workers  in  a 
number  of  industries  and  from  a  general  investigation  carried  on  by 
agents  of  the  CommiBsion.  Conferences  were  held  by  the  Commission 
with  employers  and  workers  in  all  industries,  and  a  public  hearing 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  March  24,  1920. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  $16  weekly  minimom  wage,  the 
Commission  amended  its  wage  orders  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ning, mercantile,  fish  canning,  laandry  and  dry  cleaning,  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  packing  industries,  in  general  and  professional  offices, 
unclassified  occupations  and  in  the  manafacturing  and  hotel  and 
restaurant  industries,  to  provide  for  the  new  minimum.  A  tninimiiTn 
wage  order  was  issued  for  the  protection  of  women  engaged  in  such 
field  work  as  the  cutting  and  pitting  of  fruit  for  dry-yard^,  and  similar 
occupations.  All  these  orders  were  issued  within  a  period  of  three 
months.  In  February,  1920,  the  printing,  bookbinding,  lithographing 
and  engraving  trades,  hitherto  not  regulated  by  the  orders  of  the 
Conuniaaion,  bad  been  classified  under  the  general  manufacturing 
industry,  and  the  minimum  wage  in  these  trades  was  therefore 
increased  on  July  27,  1920,  to  $16. 

During  the  early  part  of  1921  the  Commission  received  numerous 
informal  petitions  from  employers  requesting  a  reconsideration  of  the 
$16  niinimum  wage,  with  a  view  to  reduction.  A  study  of  the  cost  of 
living  made  in  the  spring  of  1921,  however,  showed  that  there  had 
not  been  a  sufSeient  decrease  in  living  cosits  to  warrant  a  change  in  the 
minimum  wage. 

In  October,  1921,  the  California  Manufacturers'  Association  formally 
petitioned  the  Commission  for  a  rehearing.  This  formal  request  the 
Commission  was  forced,  under  the  law,  to  recognize. 

At  this  time  there  were  also  requests  from  employers  in  the  various 
other  industries  for  a  reduction.  A  public  hearing  for  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  all  orders  was  held  on  November  21,  1921.  At 
this  time  the  petitioners  for  the  public  hearing,  the  California  Manu- 
facturers' ABSociation,  submitted  a  suggested  budget  as  a  basis  for  a 
$12  m'"'"'""'  wage.  The  Commission  called  a  general  wage  board  in 
January,  1922,  to  consider  the  question  of  living  costs.  The  report  of 
the  wage  board  was  not  unanimous,  the  representatives  of  employers 
voting  for  a  $13  wage  in  the  manufacturing  industries  and  a  Sl'S.SO  or 
$14  wage  in  the  mercantile  industry,  while  the  representatives  of  the 
workers  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  $16  minimum  wajfe.  The 
Commission  then  proceeded  to  call  wage  boards  in  the  individual 
industries  beginning  with  the  needle  trades  industry,  at  the  same  time 
continuing  a  survey  of  living  costs.     The  general  wage  board  sum- 
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moned  in  January,  1922,  was  agaiu  called  together  in  March  and  on 
March  30th  the  wa^  board  brought  in  the  unanimous  recommendatioii 
"that  the  matter  of  the  minimum  wage  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
the  budget  that  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  may  detennme 
to  be  fair,  considering  the  present  living  conditions," 

As  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  data  gathered  by  the  Commission 
and  evidence  submitted  on  the  "present  living  conditions,"  the  Com- 
mission, by  resolution  of  April  11,  1922,  fixed  a  minimum  wage  of 
$15  a  week  in  the  needle  trades  industry.  The  Commission  was 
restrained  from  enforcing  this  order  by  an  injunction  issued  by  the 
superior  court  on  petition  of  the  organized  needle  workers.  In  the 
course  of  preparing  the  case  for  the  Commission,  the  Attorney  General 
of  California,  acting  as  counsel  for  the  Commission,  diseovered  a 
technical  defect  in  the  publication  of  the  notice  of  the  public  hearlDg 
which  was  preliminary  to  the  needle  trades  order,  which  defect  invali- 
dated the  order. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  injunction  the  Commission  conducted 
a  cost  of  living  survey  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  fully  infoMned 
as  to  any  fluctuations  in  living  costs.  On  September  25,  1922,  a 
public  hearing  was  held  to  rectify  the  error  in  publication.  Several 
public  hearings  and  conferpnces  followed,  A  wag^  board  was  held 
in  the  mercantile  induKtry  on  December  27,  1922.  On  December  29, 
1922,  the  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  its  findings  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  mercantile  w«ge  board,  reaffirmed  the  $16  minimum 
wage  in  the  mercantile  industry. 

III.  EFFECT  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  ORDERS. 

The  Commission  has  been  able  to  deduce  certain  facts  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  minimum  wage  from  a  study  of  ctfrtifled  pay  roll  reports 
filed,  from  registration  of  learners  and  from  special  permits  for 
elderly  or  infirm  workers. 

The  minimum  has  not  become  a  maximum  or  a  fixed  wage.  An 
analysis  of  certified  pay  roll  reports  in  the  mercantile,  laundry  and 
manufacturing  indastries,  filed  after  each  change  in  the  minimum 
wage,  shows  a  large  percentage  of  th^  workers  receiving  a  wage  in 
excess  of  the  minimum.  There  was  no  lowering  of  the  wages  of 
those  in  the  higher  paid  groups  to  equalize  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  Commission  has  had  no  evidence  of  the  practice,  frequently 
charged  as  a  result  of  minimum  wage  regulation,  of  the  dismissal  of 
learners  when  they  become  experienced  workers. 

There  has  been  no  evasion  of  the  law  through  substitution  of  elderly 
and  infirm  women  earning  less  than  the  minimum  wage  for  minimum 
wage  workers.  All  such  workers  must  be  licensed,  the  Commission, 
after  investigation,  vouching  for  their  inability  to  earn  the  minimum. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  substandard  worker  has  not  suffered  loss  of 
employment  under  the  operation  of  the  minimum  wage,  since  any 
employer  may  apply  for  permits  for  incapacitated  workers  to  work 
for  less  than  the  minimum  and  all  legitimate  requests  for  permits  are 
granted. 
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IV.  COST  OP  UVING  STUDIES. 

The  standard  upon  which  the  minimnm  wage  shall  be  fixed  is  defined 
by  the  act  establishing  the  Commission  as  "*  '  '  A  minimum 
wage  to  be  paid  to  women  and  minors  engaged  in  any  occupation, 
trade  or  industry  in  this  state,  which  shall  not  be  lees  than  a  wage 
adequate  to  supply  to  such  women  and  minors  the  necessary  cost  of 
proper  living  and  to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare  of  such  womeu 
and  minors." 

One  of  the  basic  decisions  which  had  to  be  made  by  the  Commission 
in  setting  about  its  work  was  the  selection  of  the  type  of  woman  who 
would  represent  the  "minimum  wage  woman";  that  is,  the  type  of 
woman  whose  minimum  cost  of  living  was  to  be  estimated,  (hi  the 
one  hand,  there  was  the  woman  with  dependents;  on  the  other,  the 
woman  whose  cost  of  living  was  minimized  by  living  at  home  and 
eitber  paying  no  board  or  making  a  small  contribution,  not  com- 
mensurate with  her  expense  to  her  family.  In  thd  latter  group  there 
was  also  the  woman  who  worked  to  supplement  some  'small  income 
which  was  insufficient  to  support  her.  The  Commission's  final  decision 
was  to  consider  in  its  studies  only  the  self-dependent  woman  with  no 
dependents. 

The  Commission  has  thus  far  conducted  three  investigations  into 
the  cost  of  living,  resulting  in  the  establishment  in  1917  of  the  $10 
minimom  wage,  in  1919  of  the  $13.50  minimum  wage  end  in  1920  of  the 
$16  minimum. 

A.  Study  of  the  Cost  of  Living,  1914. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  1914  investigation  into  the 
cost  of  living;  the  full  report  appears  in  the  Commission's  second 
biennial  report  for  1915-16. 

The  investigation  was  confined  to  determining  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  actual  expenditures  of  a  large  number  of  self-supi>arting  women 
in  the  various  industries,  as  this  was  felt  to  be  more  satisfactory  than 
an  attempt  to  secure  estimates  of  the  minimum  cost  of  living  from 
employers  and  employees.  Over  1000  budgets  of  actual  expenditures 
were  secured  from  women  workers  who  were  assisted  in  preparing 
their  schedules  by  investigators  of  the  Commission.  The  schedules 
were  carefully  examined  and  only  those  of  actually  self-supporting 
women  with  no  dependents  were  included  in  the  Commission's  study. 
The  average  weekly  expenditures  were  subdivided  under  three  general 
headings:  (1)  clothing;  (2)  board  and  lodging;  (3)  all  other  expenses, 
including  laundry,  repair  of  clothing,  street  ear  fare,  medicine  and 
dentistry,  insurance,  association  dues,  church  and  other  contributions, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  vacation  expenses  and  incidentals.  The 
1914  study  included  only  the  budgets  of  women  whose  wages  were 
$12  a  week  or  less. 

The  tabulation  of  these  schedules  did  not  offer  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  cost  of  proper  living,  but  it  did  give  some  insight  into  the 
conditions  under  which  sclf-snp porting  women  lived,  and  some  idea 
of  their  expenditures. 

The  information  thus  obtained  was  supplemented  by  investigations 
made  by  agents  of  the  Commission  of  the  cost  of  rooms,  meala  and 
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clothiDg  io  San  Francisco,  Loa  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento  and 
San  Diego.  The  Commission  was  further  aided  hy  the  reports  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  other  organizations  con- 
versant with  the  conditions  of  living  and  employment  of  wom^i 
workers.  From  all  available  data,  Commissioner  Edson  prepared  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  which  was  felt  by  the  Commission  to 
represent  the  "actual  minimum  for  safety  for  a  woman  with  no 
means  of  support  but  her  own."  This  budget,  upon  which  was  based 
the  $10  niinimnm  wage  later  adopted,  is  to  be  found  on  page  36, 
in  comparison  with  the  budget  upon  which  the  $13.50  minimum  was 


B.  Study  of  the  Cost  of  LiviiiK,  1919. 

In  July  1918,  a  second  study  of  the  cost  of  living  was  begun,  upon 
which  Commissioner  Edson  reported  to  the  Commission  on  April  19, 
1919,  as  follows: 
To  the  IndMtlrial  Welfare  CommiiHon: 

QEnTLBUEN — lAfter  having  Htudied  the  cost  of  living  increeseB  as  reported  by  the 
United  Btatee  Bureau  of  I«t>oT  Statiatica,  tbe  Btudj  made  of  the  Pacific  CoHrt  bj 
the  DniTeraity  of  Washington  for  tbe  Emergency  Fleet  Oorporatlon,  the  «ttidf  made 
by  tbe  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  tbe  studies  made  by  Professor  M.  EI. 
JaSa  of  tbe  University  of  California,  used  by  the  Oakland  Arbltratioa  Board  in  the 
adjustment  of  wages  for  the  Key  Route  System  and  afterwards  nied  by  tbe  National 
War  Labor  Board  in  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  concemine  wages  coming  before 
them,  and  also  the  studies  made  by  our  agents  daring  tbe  summer  and  fall  of  1918 
of  Sbo  Francisco.  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles.  I  have  the  honor  to  report  tbe  fol- 
lowing conclunionB : 

The  United  States  Bnreau  of  Labor  shows  that  the  index  figure  for  all  commodi- 
ties in  1913  was  100  per  cent;  in  1914,  99  per  cent;  in  December,  1918,  206  per 
cent,  or  106  per  cent  increase.  It  also  abows  that  in  San  Franciieo  it  waa  2  per  cent 
higher  in  December,  1918,  then  in  November,  19IS. 

Tbe  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  in  its  study,  "War-Time  Cbangea  In 
the  Cost  of  I-iving"  from  July,  1914,  to  November,  1918,  published  in  Febmaiy, 
1919,  shows  that  the  increase  In  tbe  coet  of  living  for  a  workman  and  his  family  of 
four,  in  tbe  indastrial  cities  of  the  United  States,  is  68.1  per  cent  bIdcs  1M4.  "nkclr 
study  shows  that  there  bas  been  the  followiOK  Increase; 

Food 88  per  cent 

Shelter 20  per  cent 

Fael,  heat  and  ligfat.. 


The  annual  eipenditure  o(  the  average  workman's  family  is  diatrlbnted  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 

Food 48  per  CMt 

Shelter 18  per  cent 

Foel,  heat  and  light 6  per  cent 

—  24  per  cent 

Clothing IS  per  cent 

Sundries  20  per  cent 

Professor  Jaffa  shows  that  the  increase  In  the  price  of  food  for  a  woman  doing 
moderately  active  work,  since  May,  1916,  to  February,  1919,  is  7H.8  per  cent;  that 
the  coat  per  day  for  raw  materials  unprepared  in  any  way  is  from  JO-247T  in  Haj, 
1916.  10  $0.4354  in  February,  1919,  these  prices  being  for  the  city  of  Berkeley. 

The  studies  made  by  this  department  were  begun  in  Jnly,  1918,  and  were  made 
partly  by  volunteer  assistance  of  women  attending  the  University  Summer  Session 
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under  oar  directiOD.  Thpse  studlM  were  made  principally  tbrougb  cafeterias  and 
luDcb  rooms  of  Sao  ITraDdico,  Oakland  and  BeAeley.  Tie;  were  made  from  aeveral 
aaglea  and  showed  that  the  coat  ranged  from  70  cent*  to  89  centa  per  day.  Properly 
balanced  meals  migbt  be  purcbaaed  in  cafeterias  of  these  cities  by  a  woman  dolnx 
ligbt  work,  if  she  bad  a  knowledge  of  food  Tslues,  for  TO  cents  a  day.  However,  for 
a  woman  doing  active  wort,  the  average  coat  would  be  88  centv. 

The  San  Francisco  Y.  W.  O.  A.  has  kept  the  average  amonnt  of  checks  (6r  various 
meals  parcbased  io  that  inslituCioo  for  a  long  period.    They  average  as  follows : 

Breakfast |0  20 

Lunch 0  27 

Dinner  0  37 

fO  84  per  day 

In  discussion  with  hotel  and  cafeteria  men  both  In  San  Frsnclaca  and  Ijob  Angeles, 
they  all  conceded  that  it  cosls  from  7S  cents  to  {1  per  da;  to  feed  their  help. 

Studies  were  made  of  cafeterias,  lunch  rooms  and  boarding  homes  in  Los  Angeles. 
Id  women's  subeidized  bonrdioj;  homes  prices  for  room  end  board  have  advanced  from 
20  per  cent  to  42  per  cent — tliia  is  for  n  rocm  for  two  and  two  meals. 

Cafeteria  owners  said  that  checks  ran  from  2S  per  cent  to  3S  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  last  few  years.  Drug  store  and  soda  fountain  lanches  showed  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  portions  are  much  smaller  and  cheaper 
varieties  of  food  are  being  eaten  by  women  workers;  that  Is,  with  the  same  or  larger 
ezpenditnre  of  money  less  nulritioQs  foods  are  being  consumed  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  the  more  desirable  articles. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  an  Increase  in  food  prices 
between  December,  1914,  and  June,  1S18,  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  o(  44.87 
per  cent;  in  Los  Angeles,  a  40.02  per  cent  Increase.  VlieTe  has  been  not  less  than 
1.8  per  cent  increase  per  month  since  Jnne,  1918,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Prof. 
William  F.  OgbDm,  noted  cost  of  living  expert,  with  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
This  would  mean  an  increase  since  June,  1918,  through  Febraary,  1919.  of  14.46 
per  cent,  or  59.33  per  cent  for  San  Francisco  and  54.48  per  cent  for  Los  Angeles,  aa 
against  88  per  cent  in  the  industrisl  cities  of  the  country  at  large. 

California  cities  have  not  felt  the  increase  in  coat  of  rent  as  have  the  cltlea  of  the 
northweat  and  the  eastern  states  daring  the  war  timea.  Many  reasons  account  for 
this,  the  principal  one  being  the  increase  in  industry  was  not  aa  great  here  as  In 
those  commnnitiea  having  large  orders  for  munitions,  clothing  and  other  war  necessi- 
ties. In  oar  shipbuilding  districts  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  in  June,  191S.  it 
was  found  by  a  study  made  for  the  Waxe  Adjustment  Board  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  that  rents  had  decreased  4.54  per  cent  since  December,  1914,  to  Jnne, 
1918.  In  Los  Angeles  it  was  found  that  in  the  sbiphuilding  district  they  bad 
increased  by  8.28  per  cent  In  the  same  time.  However,  in  the  fall  of  1918,  in  all 
the  eitiea  of  the  atate,  a  sharp  increase  was  made  in  rents  of  apartment  faoDses, 
lodging  houses  and  hoteb  of  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent:  in  some  cases  greater. 
This  has  been  felt  keenly  by  (be  woman  living  on  a  margin.  It  has  meant  moving 
farther  out  and  frequently  to  less  desirable  quarters. 

The  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Apartment  House  Association  told  our  agent  that 
the  increase  would  not  be  less  than  16  per  cent.  Tbe  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Apartment  House  Association  said  the  increase  In  San  Francisco  would  be  from  IS 
per  ceot  to  20  per  cent.  Practically  no  building  has  been  done  in  three  years  and  all 
desirable  quarters  are  at  a  premium.  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
states  tbst  an  estimate  of  20  per  cent  advance  in  rents  is  a  conservative  estimate 
for  the  country  at  large. 

It  la  in  dothing  that  tbe  working  woman,  sa  welt  aa  all  people,  has  felt  tbe  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  Tbe  proportion  of  her  budget  that  goes  for  clothes  Is  neces- 
sarily larger  than  for  a  family  or  for  a  woman  at  hom«.  Sbe  must  be  presentably 
dressed,  aiid  the  standard  demanded  by  the  employer  and  the  general  public  of  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  csn  not  be  attained  except  at  a  sacrifice  of  essential  necessities 
on  the  present  wages  paid. 

Accon]ing  to  the  stndy  referred  to,  made  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
tbe  increase  in  the  cost  of  clothing  for  tbe  mfe  of  a  shipyard  worker  was  found 
to  be  71.92  per  cent  In  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  In  Los  Angeles  it  was  foand 
to  be  77.82  per  cent 
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The  National  Industrial  Oocference  Board  reporta  as  follows  the  IncreaRC  in 
articles  of  women's  clothing  from  July  1,  1914,  to  November  1,  1918: 

Hosiery    94.2  per  cent 

Knit    vesta    IZIXt  per  cent 


Moslin  combinations  . 

CoBiB    

Women's  blouses 

Shoea    


91.1  per  cent 

04.2  per  cent 
90.5  per  cent 


Their  trial  budget  foe  the  wife  of  a  working  man  shows  a  cost  in  1914  of  1S$.1S, 
and  in  1918  the  same  articles  cost  tl09.40,  or  an  increase  of  88.1  per  cent. 

Studies  made  bj-  our  aicentM  Id  six  stores  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Berke- 
ley show  an  increase  of  tkt.2  per  cent  For  thf  Hauie  articles  over  tlie  1914  prices. 

In  IjDs  Angeles  a  similar,  but  not  strictly  comparable,  study  was  made  and 
showed  an  average  increase  oC  SO  per  cent. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Greene  made  an  independent  study  of  Hmporium  employees  for  board 
and  room  and  also  clothing,  lliis  study  showed  an  inc-reasc  in  clotliing  ranging 
from  33.3:<i  per  cent  in  certain  articles  to  (W  per  cput  within  the  last  liro  years. 

This  evidence  has  led  me  to  pri-|Mire  for  your  L-onsidcratiun  (he  following  budget: 


norUini 

mnm  C«f  1  of  Ufiat  in  UU  and  ItU 

leu. 

191B, 
year 

prr' 

191B, 

"f 

«nlot 

1300  00 
12)18  00 

1  60 

7S 

20  00 

H2eoo 

ii 

10  50 

(1)20  00 

200 
5  00 

Clothim _ 

Sundries 

t300  00 
112  2G 

M2a  00 
loa  20 

1129  00 
- 

w«.t.- 

Medicsl  wd  dentil 

30.4 

JSSiSS;;:::: 

(500  4.1 

S705  05 

*'™M 

*'n  m 

*^3M 

41 

KekUn  Welfhti  of  Ilenu  Fo 

miBE  BtutiMl. 

(par  cant) 

tflts 

Boud  Md  room 

SO 
33 

li 

100 
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This  being  tbe  evident^  I  draw  from  the  best  authoritative  lources  at  my  dlapoaal, 
I  preseDt  as  my  recominPDdatioD  the  followiiiK  budget  as  the  miQimum  coat  of 
living  (or  a  8el(<ile|>endeDt  womaa  in  California : 

Board,   at  W-25   per   wedi 1 *27:j  (Xi 

Itoom,   at  93   vr  weelt 150  00 

Clothing no  75 

Sundries    106  20 

?70B  95 
or  $13.ri7  |>er  week. 

Whether  It  is  desirable  to  Si   ■  minimum  wage  on   this  Rgure  is  for  the  Com- 
miosion   as   a.   matter  of   policy   to   deCermtoe.     The   minimum   wages   fixed  by   the 
several  atatm  in  the  Union  are  as  follows; 
iroiAinplOR— For  4S-hour  wtek,  $13.20.     To  eiist  until  six  months  after  peace  is 

signed. . 
Oregon—For  IiO-hour  week,  $11.10  for  Portland. 
iCon»M— JS.-'jO,  mercantile:  IfO,  telephone;   (proposed)  ?]1,  fnctoriea. 
Sfaiiarhufctii — f9,   facto ri ph ;  (10,   retail  millinery;  $8.50,  mercantile;  $11,   whole- 
sale millinery. 
Manitoba   (t'anada) — $12,  factory. 
ProviDce  of  Hrituh  Columbia — $12.T~t,  mercantile:  $13.50,  laimdry. 

The  National  War  f«bor  Board  htis  been  fixing  In  war  indnatrles  a  minimum 
wage  at  $15  for  a  4H-haiic  week,  and  in  some  industries  as  high  as  3C  centa  per 
bour.  In  ArknusoM  il  net  an  iocreane  of  $.1,.'iO  pir  wi-ek  over  llie  rate  liied  by  tbe 
Industrial  Wt'lfnre  < 'ominiHsioii  in  the  laundry  induBtr>',  muhiiig  a  wHge  there  of 
$ll),5(>  iier  week. 

Respect  fully  submitted, 

Katiiehine  I'tiiups  Epson. 
Note: 

The  Industrial  Welfare  CoiiimLHHion  siTepled  the  above  study,  and,  on  April  23, 
1010,  fixed  a  minimum  wage  of  $i:t.54>  per  week  for  the  mercantile  industries. 

On  May  12,  ISHO,  llie  Commission  fixed  :iS  cents  per  bour  an  tbe  minimum  rate  in 
tbe  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry,  with  a  piece  rate  scale  that  will  yield 
not  less  than  28  cents  per  bour,  or  $13.50  per  week. 

Un  June  21,  1019,  tbe  (^ommii^sion  fixod  a  minimum  wage  of  $13.50  per  week  In 
tbe  6i(h  canning  industry,  the  laundry  industry,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  packing 
industry,  for  all  general  and  pn>Fr»iiouaI  offices  and  for  all  unskilled  and  unclasai- 
fied  occupstionfl. 

On  June  27,  lOlD,  the  Commission  fixed  a  minimum  wage  of  $13.50  per  week 
in  the  manufscturing  industry. 

On  July  10,  1910,  tbe  Commission  fixed  a  minimum  wage  of  $13.50  per  week 
for  hotels  and  restaurants. 

C.  Study  of  the  Cost  of  Living,  1920. 

Believing  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  the  establishment  of  the  $13. .50  minimnm  wage,  the 
Commiwiion,  on  April  6,  1920,  directed  that  an  investigation  be  made 
of  the  t-oet  of  living  of  a  self-dependent  woman. 

Schedules  containing  the  principal  items  entering  into  the  cost  of 
living  were  distributed  among  women  employed  in  offices,  department 
stores,  laundries  and  factories.  The  workers  were  asked  to  make  what- 
ever changes  they  considered  ne<*s.s.iry  in  the  schedules  furnished 
them.  Among  the  budf?eta  presented  by  workers  were  those  sub- 
mitted by   th<;  representatives  of  the  organized  laundry   workers  of 
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San  Francisco  and  by  two  of  the  women  originally  selected  by 
employees  of  two  of  the  large  department  stores  to  Rerve  as  members 
of  the  first  meri»ntile  wage  Iward. 

The  bud^ts  varied  in  type;  some  appeand  to  give  actual  figrnres 
for  personal  expenditure  in  the  matter  of  rent  and  estimated  litres 
of  the  coat  of  clothing,  amusement,  etc.;  others  were  estimates  of  a 
proper  minimum  budget,  prepared  after  obtaining  figures  from  & 
number  of  other  workers. 

Conferences  were  held  by  the  Commission  with  women  in  all  indus- 
tries to  discuss  the  cost  of  living. 

Previous  investigations  had  shown  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  from 
the  small  wage  earner  an  accurate  statement  of  the  actual  expenditure 
of  her  earnings.  The  Commission  therefore  believed  it  advisable  to 
have  its  agents  present  independent  studies  of  the  cost  of  living  in 
addition  to  those  submitted  by  women  in  various  industries.  The 
following  investigations  were  carried  on  by  agents  in  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles,  to  secure  data  on  the  minimum  cost  of 
rent,  food  and  clothing.  An  idea  of  the  number  of  rooms  available 
at  reasonable  rents  was  obtained  by  investigating  advertised  rooms, 
by  consulting  lists  of  investigated  and  approved  rooms  compiled  by 
the  Young  Women's  (Christian  As.sociati«n,  and  by  inserting  in  the 
daily  papers  in  each  section  of  the  state  the  following  advertisement : 
"Wanted:  room  with  or  without  housekeeping  privileges,  rent  rea- 
sonable." 

In  San  Francisco,  the  answers  resulting  from  the  advertisement 
showed  that  dwellers  in  private  homes,  living  in  decent  districts,  were 
anxious  to  rent  rooms  from  $^  to  $1.1  a  month.  This  was  borne  out  by 
personal  investigations  made  by  agents,  of  rooms  advertised  in  the 
daily  papers.  It  seemed  a  curious  contradiction  that  there  should  be 
a  fairly  large  supply  of  rooms  at  reasonable  rents  when  a  housing 
shortage  was  known  to  exist.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  gfrtieral  increase  in  the  n^nts  of  houses  and  apartments  was 
met  by  subletting  on  the  part  of  the  householder.  Investigation  of 
rents  in  Oakland  showed  a  similar  condition.  The  investigators 
reported  the  existence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  rooms  at  the  rental 
provided  for  in  the  1919  budget,  t,  c,  $3  a  week. 

The  IjOs  Angeles  investigation  showed  that  a  congestion  in  housing 
due  to  the  tourist  season  had  the  usual  result  of  high  rents.  aJid  there 
was  found  to  be  a  scarcity  of  rooms  at  anything  less  than  $15  a  month. 
Moderately  priced  rooms  are  more  niimenius  during  the  summer 
season. 

Food  budgets  were  secured  from  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
and  the  Department  of  Nutrition  of  the  University  of  California. 
Using  these  minimum  cost  dietaries  as  types,  the  agents  of  the  Commis- 
sion prepared  food  budgets,  proceeding  on  ihe  supposition  that  the 
worker  is  entitled  to  buy  prepareil  meals,  in  place  of  adding  the 
preparatitm  of  meals  to  her  eight  hours  nf  other  duties.  Studies  were 
made  of  the  range  of  fiKXl  prices  in  Sau  Francisco.  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles  cafeterias. 

The  clothing  budget  used  by  the  Commission  in  its  1919  minimum 
budget  was  made  the  basis  of  the  investigation  of  clothing  prices. 
Prices  were  obtained  from  representative  stores,  an  effort  being  made 
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to  price  articles  identical  in  quality  with  the  1919  garmenta.  This 
proved  to  be  difficult,  as  garments  of  similar  type  were  foand  to  be 
of  inferior  mntprial  and  workmanship. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  tliii»  secured,  the  agents  of  the 
Commission  individually  submitted  estimates  of  a  proper  minimum 
budget  for  a  self-supporting  woman. 

The  Commission  submitted  its  tentative  budget  to  the  following 
groups:  the  Hotel  and  Apartment  House  Association,  which  said  the 
room  rent  allowed  was  an  a'bsolute  minimum;  the  Retail  Dry  Qoodfi 
Association,  which  approved  the  clothing  budget;  and  the  restaurant 
and  cafeteria  people  approved  the  food  budget  as  being  mininmrn. 
The  budget  haa  never  been  challenged  by  any  group — employer  or 
worker. 

In  preparing  her  final  study  of  the  coet  of  living.  Commissioner 
Edson  considered  all  of  the  budgets  submitted  by  the  workers  and 
the  agents  of  the  Commission  (except  those  which  in  her  judgment 
contained  extreme  allowances).  She  found  a  Burprieing  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  room  and  board  and  decided  variances  in 
the  amounts  allowed  for  clothing.  The  total  amounts  of  all  budgets 
were  averaged,  rcsultiiiK  in  the  figure  $18.18  a  week.  This  amount  was 
felt  to  l)e  higher  than  the  Commission  could  consider  as  a  state-wide 
minimum.  Then,  following  the  generally  accepted  method  of  budget 
making,  Commissioner  Edson  allowed  one  suit  for  two  years,  one 
coat  for  two  years  and  one  dress  for  two  years,  instead  of  one  of  each 
of  these  garments  each  year,  the  allowance  in  former  budgets.  This 
change,  with  a  reduction  in  the  laundry  allowance,  brought  the  budget 
to  $16.11.  The  minimum  wage  adopted  by  the  Commission  was  $16  a 
week. 
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D.  Study  of  the  cost  of  living,  1921-22. 

Following  are  reports  of  invratigatiooB  made  by  the  Commission 
to  determine  the  cost  of  food,  clothing  and  furnished  rooms,  during 
the  period  1921-22 : 

1.  Clothing  Budget  Heport — San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles 
August'  31,  1922. 

From  time  to  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  $16  minimum  wa(^, 
the  Commission  has  had  test  investigations  made  to  detenoice  any 
changes  in  the  cost  of  clothing.  At  the  end  of  August,  1922,  an  investi- 
gation was  made  of  minimum  clothing  cost  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  The  same  stores  were  visited  as  those  in  which  studies  were 
made  in  April,  1921,  and  April,  1922,  and  whenever  possible  the 
prices  obtained  were  for  exactly  the  same  articles.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  firm  had  diseontinued  a  certain  brand,  the  price  of  which 
appeared  on  the  other  charts.  In  such  cases  a  similar  article  was 
chosen  and  its  price  included  in  the  August  investigation  as  being  in 
every  way  cnmparabis  with  that  obtained  in  April,  1922,  and  April, 
1921.  The  agent  is  certain  that  any  article  included  in  the  appended 
tables  can  be  identified  by  its  price.  The  saleswomen  know  the  articles 
in  Ktwk  mure  readily  by  pric*  than  by  stock  numlier. 

No  sales  guods  are  listed;  however,  merchandise  which  is  always 
obtainable  for  a  given  price,  although  displayed  on  so-called  sales 
countf^s,  was  inc]ude<l  when  the  agent  thought  such  merchandise  was 
di-sirable. 

The  prices  are  in  every  case  comparable,  because  the  studies  in 
April  were  made  immediately  preceding  the  Easter  or  spring  season; 
the  present  study  precedes  the  fall  and  winter  one. 

The  findings  in  general  were  as  follows : 

Coats,  suits  and  dresses  are  hiwer  in  price  in  September  than  they 
were  in  April.  1922,  and  markedly  lower  than  in  April,  1921.  Material 
are  in  evrt-y  case  as  good,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  better  in  the 
September  articles  than  in  tJmse  shown  in  April,  1922.  As  for  compari- 
son with  April,  1921.  September  articles  are  decidedly  superior  in  every 
cas^.  There  are  likewise  fuller  lines  from  which  selection  can  be  made. 
Coats,  suits  and  dresses  have  wearing  (pialities  which  will  insure  service 
for  at  least  two  years.  In  comparison  with  garments  which  could  be 
purchased  in  March,  1920,  before  the  adoption  of  the  $16  wage,  those 
purchasahl?  today  are  nf  infinitely  better  grade,  since  in  1919  and 
1920  woolen  materials  of  standard  (|uality  were  not  obtainable  by 
manufacturers. 

The  prices  of  all  other  articles  inclmled  in  the  budget  have  remained 
practically  the  same  from  April,  1922,  to  September,  1922.  except 
glove*,  which  are  somewhat  reduced.  There  are  other  slight  differences, 
some  up,  Niime  downward,  which  can  be  explained  as  market  fluctua- 
tions at  the  time  of  purchase.  Prom  April,  1921,  to  September.  1922, 
however,  there  is  a  reduction  in  practically  every  article.  This  is 
true  likewise  from  March,  1921>.  to  September,  1922,  for  which  period 
there  is,  also,  a  marked  iniprovemcnl  in  ipiality  of  all  articles. 

The  same  general  statement  can  be  repeated  as  was  made  in  the 
other   reports.     The   standard   for  selection   was  that   of  durability 
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and  reasonable  attractiveness.     Tbe  selection  was  made  from  regular 
stock.    Nothing  was  chosen  that  the  agent  would  not  wear  herself. 

An  investigation  was  made  in  Los  Angeles  of  minimum  clothing 
ccsts  on  September  25th,  to  correspond  with  that  made  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  end  of  August,  1922.  It  was  found  that  these  costs  were  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  San  Francisco  for  simitar  articles  of  like  grade. 
The  standard  for  choice  was  the  same  as  in  the  San  Francisco  study. 
Prices  were  obtained  from  forty-one  stores  in  San  Francisco,  seven 
stores  in  Oakland  and  eight  stores  in  Los  Angeles. 

(The  report  concludes  wllh  &  table  on  the  coat  of  each  Item  Df  cIothlnK  Included 
In  the  clothing  budget.  The  tabts  Includes  an  Identifying  description  of  each  article, 
the  Btock  number  wherever  available,  tbe  names  of  the  stores  In  which  tbe  prices 
were  oblaiDed  and   the  price  quoted  bj  each   firm.) 

2.  Cost  of  Food. 

In  investigating  the  cost  of  food  for  the  minimum  wage  budget,  the 
cafeteria  and  dairy  lunch  were  taken  as  the  standard.  Both  the 
cafeteria  and  dairy  lunch  buy  food  of  good  quality  and  it  is  prepared 
and  served  under  hygienic  conditions.  The  amount  of  service  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and,  therefore,  the  money  spent  goes  further 
than  in  the  ordinary  restaurant 

In  order  to  determine  the  necessary  amount  of  food  in  a  minimum 
wage  budget  some  standard  is  necessary.  No  one  person  can  say  what 
articles  of  food  another  person  would  choose,  but  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  keep  a  person  in  health.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  by  scientists  to  determine  the  amount 
of  food  necosKary  for  men,  women,  and  growing  children.  In  these 
calculations  the  unit  of  measurement  is  the  calorie.  There  is  little 
standardization  of  portions  in  cafeterias  and  restaurants — the  size  of 
the  portion  varies  in  different  restaurants  and  depends  largely  on 
the  individual  who  is  serving.  Any  dietary  based  on  food  served  in 
cafeterias  or  restaurants  and  showing  the  number  of  calories  must 
be  only  approximately  correct.  Professor  Rose  of  Columbia  University 
in  "Feeding  the  Family"  gives  the  daily  energy  requirement  of  the 
average  woman  doing  active  work  developing  muscular  strength  as 
not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  calories  a  day. 
Professor  Jaffa  of  the  University  of  California  states  that  a  dietary 
furnishing  twenty-five  hundred  calories  per  day  is  a  minimum  sub- 
sistence for  a  woman. 

a.  Co«t  of  Food — San  Franoiaoo  and  Oakland. 
(1)  Prioet  in  Cafeteria*. 
The  prices  in  cafeterias  throughout  the  city  are  much  the  same 
although  some  of  them  make  a  specialty  of  the  low-priced  foods.  The 
prices  in  Leighton's  Cafeteria  are  slightly  lower  than  in  any  of  the 
other  cafeterias.  Most  cafeterias  plan  to  have  each  day  a  certain 
number  of  made  dishes  that  will  sell  for  15  cents,  some  selling  for 
20  cents  and  some  for  25  cents,  besides  the  higher  priced  dishes.  Their 
vegrtables  will  range  in  price  from  7  cents  to  10  cents  or  15  cents, 
depending  a  little  on  the  season  of  the  year.  Desserts  will  range  from 
8  cents  and  10  cents  to  the  higher  priced  ones.  In  all  the  cafeterias 
the  portions  served  are  large.  Bread  and  butter  is  extra — a  large 
slice  of  bread  costing  1  cent  and  a  square  of  butter  costing  2  cents. 
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(2)  Pricet  in  Dairy  Luncftcf. 
The  two  principal  chains  of  dairy  lunches  in  San  Francisco  are  the 
White  Lunch  aJid  Leighton's.  The  White  Ltinch  has  thirteen  branches 
in  various  parts  of  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Oakland.  Leighton  has 
five  dairy  lunches  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Oakland.  In  all  these 
dairy  lunches  first-class  food  is  served.  The  portions  are  large  and 
bread  and  butter  is  included  with  all  dishes  without  extra  charge.  The 
dairy  lunches  are  run  on  a  self-serve  plan.  The  tables  are  either 
polished  wood  or  glass  so  that  no  linen  is  used  and  paper  napkins  ar^ 
furnished.  The  food  is  displayed  in  an  attractive  and  appetizing 
fashion.  The  restaurants  are  kept  Bcmpuloiisly  clean  and  there  are 
always  plenty  of  attendants  to  clear  away  the  dishes  and  wipe  off  the 
tables.  The  prices  are  lower  than  in  thef  cafeterias  and  in  most  dairy 
lunches  a  practice  is  made  of  selling  as  a  special  for  20  cents  or  25  eente 
a  complete  meal  consisting  of  a  combination  of  meat  and  vegetables 
and  bread  or  toast.  Besides  these  dairy  lunches,  independent  ones  can 
be  found  in  every  section  of  the  city.  Many  of  them  look  clean  and 
attractive  and  the  food  is  sold  for  about  the  same  as  at  the  White 
Lunch  and  Leighton's. 

(3)   Prices  in  the  Mii'ion  onrf  Outside  niriricU. 

All  investigation  was  made  in  the  Mission  to  see  if  prices  there  were 
the  same  as  those  in  the  downtown  district.  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  Mission  is  a  section  of  homes.  There  are  excellent  markets  and 
delicatessen  shops,  but  very  few  restaurants.  Leighton  has  a  cafeteria 
at  1336  Sixteenth  street,  and  the  prices  are  the  same  as  in  the  cafeteria 
on  Market  street.  There  are  two  dairy  lunches  on  Sixteenth  street 
between  Valencia  and  itlission  streets  that  serve  food  at  about  the 
same  prices  as  do  the  lai^e  dairy  lunches.  On  Mission  street  there  is 
also  a  dairy  lunch  near  Twenty-second  street. 

On  Fillmore  street  there  arc  three  clean  dairy  lunches  serving  food 
at  reasonable  prices.  Thase  are  the  Packard  Dairy  Lunch,  the  Leader 
Dairy  Lunch  and  Smith's  Dairy  Lunch.  The  prices  are  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  downtown  lunch  places. 

(4)  Average  Cost  of  ileali. 
Figures  on  average  checks  were  obtained  showing  the  amounia 
actually  spent  in  certain  restaurants  patronized  by  both  men  and 
women.  The  White  Lunch  makes  an  average  of  all  their  restaurants 
by  dividing  their  entire  receipts  by  the  total  number  of  their  cus- 
tomers. This  average  is  25  cents  a  meal,  or  75  cents  a  day.  The 
av(Vrage  checks  at  the  Leighton  Dairy  Lunch  on  O'Farrell  street  are 

Breakfast   24  cents  to  25  cents 

Lunch   24  cents  to  25  cents 

Dinner   26  cents  to  27  cents 

Average  for  day 75  cents  to  77  cents 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cafeteria  keeps  a  very  careful  average  of  all  their 
checks.     Their  patrons  are  largely  women  and  so  their  figures  may 
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be  taken  as  an  index  of  what  woiueti  actually  spend  for  their  meals. 

Their  cheeks  for  the  last  two  months  have  averaged 

Breakfast 20  cents  to  21  cents 

Lunch  - 29  cents  to  30  cents 

Dinner   42  cents  to  43  cents 

Averape  for  day   91  cents  to  94  cents 

Three  meals  per  day  which  will  maintain  a  woman  who  is  working  in 
health  and  strength  can  be  purchased  for  from  90  cents  to  $1  a  day 
in  cafeterias  and  dairy  lunches  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

This  report  was  supplemented  by  a  series  of  menus  for  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  prepared  to  meet  the  calorie  requirements.  The 
actual  cost  of  these  meals  is  given,  based  on  prices  of  the  restaurants 
of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  It  must  be  remembered  that  diahes 
other  than  those  listed  in  the  menus  could  be  secured  withont  increase 
of  cost  or  decrease  of  food  value. 

b.  Coat  of  Food — Lea  An  galea. 
In  investigating  the  coat  of  food  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  minimum 
wage  budget,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  following  districts  to  deter- 
mine where  the  restaurants  patronized  by  women  were  located: 
South  Main— from  ElevenUi  Btrei-t  past. 
EoBt  Spvenlh — from  Los  AngelpH  east  to  ShdIh  Fe. 
East  Fifth — from  Loa  AnReloH  street  to  Oalrat. 
Boyle  IJpiKlitfl— Ka«t  First  to  Cbicago : 

ICaHt  First  to  went  side  of  bridgp. 
East  Han  rnlro — from  Tpnth  to  East  JeCfprson. 
<'«atral  Avenue — from  East  Jefferson  to  EleveDth  street. 
llnioD  Square. 
Down  town — Main  street  around  Faartb ; 

{^ixtti  between  Spring  snd  Main  ; 
Sprinfc  street  arouDd  Siitb ; 
Broadway  and  Third. 

It  was  found  that  the  restaurants  patronized  by  women  were  almost 
entirely  in  the  downtown  section.  It  was,  therefore,  possible  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  food  for  the  budget  on  the  prices  found  in  certain  down- 
town restaurants.  Cafeterias  and  dairy  lunches,  where  the  standard 
of  food  was  known  to  be  high  and  where  prices  represented  the  coat 
of  food  rather  than  the  cost  of  elaborate  service  and  expensive  furnish- 
ings, were  selected.  In  all  these  establishments  the  portions  are  gen- 
erous. 

Leighton  has  two  cafeterias  and  two  dairy  lunches.  Boos  Brothnv 
havti  four  cafeterias.  The  Olobe  Dairy  Lunch  has  six  branches  and 
Rtillwell  has  two  cafeterias.  These  are  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  downtown  section  and  serve  a  large  number  of  people. 

Price  lists  were  secured  from  all  these  r^taurants.  In  estimating 
the  cost  of  three  meals  a  day  the  same  standard  of  quantity  was  used 
as  in  the  San  Francisco  investigation.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  these  restaurants  dishes  other  than  those  listed  could  be  secured 
at  the  same  prices.     The  investigation  shows  that  a  woman  can  pur- 
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chase  in  Los  Angeles  three  nourishing  meals  of  good  quality  for  $1 
a  day. 

3.  Cost  of  Rooms. 
The  Commission's  standard  is  a  single  room  in  a  respectable  neigh- 
borhood. The  standard  provides  for  a  woman  rooming  alone.  The 
lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  room  must  be  adequate  from  a  health 
point  of  view.  Adequate  washing  facilities  must  be  provided,  i.e., 
either  a  basin  in  the^  room  or  unlimited  use  of  a  clean  bathroom, 
and  there  must  be  bathing  facilities.  Some  means  of  heating  the 
room  must  be  provided.  The  room  must  be  clean  and  it«  furniture 
in  good  repair.  The  furniture  should  include  at  least  a  comfortable 
bed,  sufBcient  clean  bedding,  one  or  more  chairs,  a  bureau  or  some 
receptacle  for  holding  clothing,  a  closet,  wardrobe  or  curtained  space 
for  hanging  clothing. 

a.  Coat  of  Room*— San  Francisco. 
{!)'  Deleniiination  of  Rttidence  DUtrictt. 

In  order  to  determine  the  residence  districts  of  employed  women 
in  San  Francisco,  a  study  was  made  of  the  actual  residence  of  about 
one  thousand  women  employeil  in  six  factories,  representing  the  needle 
trades  industry.  To  these  addresses  were  added  the  addresses  of  women 
employed  in  two  candy  factories,  representing  225  women. 

The  place  of  residence  of  each  individual  worker  was  indicated  on 
a  city  map.  From  this  it  appeared  that  while  there  was  some  con- 
centration of  residence  in  three  well-defined  districts— the  Hayes 
Valley  section,  the  North  Beach  district  and  the  general  Mission  dis- 
trict, the  women  were  scattered  as  far  as  the  Richmond  district  and 
a  number  of  women  lived  in  Islais  Creek  district,  the  Potrero,  Daly 
City,  and  Visitacion  Valley.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  the 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  rooms  might  properly  be  city  wide  bat 
that  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  districts  in  which  there 
was  any  concentration  of  workers. 

(21    Invcitigation  of  Room*. 

An  advertisement  for  a  single  furnished  room  was  inserted  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  of  Sunday,  September  10th. 

The  following  district  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  September  17th: 


I  Ibwu  in  Ilayea  ValUy  District 
wanted  by  woman  employed.  Terms  rea- 
sonable. 
Wanted — Furnished  room  in  North  Bpaeh 
District  for  working  woman.  TerniH  rea- 
sonable. 

The  following  advertisement  was  inserted  in  L'ltalia  on  Thursday, 
Septeml>er  21st : 

Wasted — Furnislioil    room    in    North    Bi-nch 
District  for  working  woman.     Terms  rea- 
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The  answCTs  received  from  these  advertisements,  plus  addresses 
taken  from  the  advertisements  in  the  Sunday  Examiner  of  September 
I7th  and  of  September  24th,  and  additional  addresses  secured  during 
the  investigation  were  personally  investigated  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  rooms  conformed  to  the  minimum  standard  set  by  the  Com- 
mission and  to  determine  the  cost  of  such  standard  rooms.  A  complete 
description  of  each  room  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commission. 

The  investigation  was  carried  on  on  September  19th,  20th,  21st,  22d 
and  26th,  and  represents  not  more  than  four  full  days'  work. 

One  hundred  nine  addresses  were  investigated.  Eliminating  rooms 
found  to  be  already  rented,  addresses  at  which  no  one  was  at  home 
and  addresses  in  undesirable  neighborhoods,  92  rooms  were  actually 
visited  by  agents  of  the  Commission.  Of  these,  13  were  found  not 
to  conform  to  the  Commission's  standard.  Of  the  79  rooms  con- 
forming to  the  Commission's  standard,  95  per  cent  rented  for  less 
than  $20  a  month;  93.7  per  cent  rented  for  less  than  $19  a  month; 

86.1  per  cent  rented  for  less  than  $18  per  month;  82.3  per  cent  for 
less  than  $17.50  a  month;  79.8  per  cent  for  less  than  $17  a  month; 

72.2  per  cent  for  less  than  $16  a  month;  70.9  per  cent  for  less  than 
if  15.50  a  month ;  46.9  per  cent  for  Ie.ss  than  $15  a  month ;  40.6  per  cent 
■for  less  than  $14  a  month;  39.3  per  cent  for  less  than  $13.50  a  month; 
34.2  per  cent  for  less  than  $13  a  month;  31.7  per  cent  for  less  than 
$12.50  a  month;  16,5  per  cent  for  less  than  $12  a  month;  12.7  per 
cent  for  less  than  $11  a  month;  1.3  per  cent  for  less  timn  $10  a  month. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  although  the  number  of  answers  to  the 
advertisements  was  small,  the  number  of  rooms  obtained  through 
investigation  of  the  various  districts  was  large.  In  the  first  block 
of  Beaver  street  for  example,  in  which  there  was  one  answer  to  an 
advertisement,  there  were  three  houses  displaying  furnished  room, 
signs.  In  one  block  in  the  vieinity  of  Lane  Hospital  there  were 
eight  furnished  room  signs.  Wherever  possible  these  additional 
rooms  were  investigated. 

Practically  no  rooms  were  obtainable  in  the  North  Beach  district 
in  which  a  large  number  of  women  live.  The  personnel  director 
of  the  Bemis  Bag  Company  which  is  situated  in  this  district,  made 
the  statement  that  practically  all  of  the  workers  in  that  section  live 
in  family  units.  This  statement  was  further  substantiated  by  the 
workers  of  the  Telegraph  Hill  settlement.  Miss  Johnston  of  the 
settlement  who  has  been  a  resident  for  many  years  states  that  it  is 
very  unusual  for  a  woman  to  live  alone  in  a  rented  room.  Miss  Costa 
of  the  settlement,  a  visiting  nurse,  made  the  same  statement.  Miss 
Avery  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Girls'  Clubs  at  the  settlement  stated 
that  practically  the  entire  club  membership  was  made  up  of  girls 
living  with  their  families.  A  canvass  of  the  district  showed  no  "rooms 
to  rent"  signs.  The  Italian  paper  had  no  advertisements  for  rooms  to 
rent. 

An  outstanding  fact  in  this  investigation  is  that  there  is  apparently 
no  standard  as  to  price  of  rooms.  The  regular  rooming  houses  intended 
primarily  for  transient  guests  may  have  standard  prices  but  these 
•were  not  investigated,  as  fnr  the  most  part  they  were  not  in  desirable 
districts  for  women.  The  price  of  a  room  is  by  no  means  indicative 
of  its  quality.     Several  rooms  renting  for  $20  a  month  were  rejected 
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I)ecaii8e  tliey  wore  dirty  and  in  bad  condition  while  a  number  of  the 
!|;12  rooms  wtre  as  attractive  as  rooms  for  which.  $15  to  $16  was  ashed 
elsewhere.  Some^  rates  were  obviously  influenced  by  the  distnict  as 
in  the  case  of  rooms  north  of  Sacramento  and  west  of  Van  Ness, 
These  rooms  were  not  more  desirable  than  rooms  which  rented  for  $2 
or  $4  less  in  other  districts  nor  were  they  as  desirable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  employed  woman  as  the  l^s  expensive  rooms  because 
they  wen*  not  particularly  accessible  to  places  of  employment. 

An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  amounts  actually  paid  for 
room  rent  by  self-supporting  women  living  in  single  rooms  and  earning 
$16  a  week.  The  study  included  963  women  employed  in  four  fac- 
tories in  San  Francisco,  and  two  laundries  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
investigation  showed  that  294  women,  or  30.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  earned  $16  a  week.  Of  tliese  294  women,  only  12  were  living 
alone  in  single  rented  rooms. 

(3)   Evidence  on  the  coat  of  n 

Part  of  the  service  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is 
the  preparation  of  a  register  of  recommended  rooms  for  the  use  of 
women.  These  rooms  have  all  been  investigated  and  approved  by. 
repreSPnfalives  of  that  organization.  From  the  reports  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Assoi'iation  investigators  and  from  the  descrip- 
tions on  their  report  earils,  it  appeai-s  that  the  rooms  have  a  more 
than  ade<|nate  .standard.  It  must  be  distiiielly  underatood  that  the 
rooms  inehided  in  the  following  statement  do  not  include  rooms  in 
bciarding  liousi's  or  hotels  operated  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  or  any  girls'  clubs. 

Of  82  rooms  approved  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
■tion,  renting  for  $20  a  month  or  less,  81.1  per  cent  rented  for  less  than 
$20  a  month;  64.3  per  cent  for  less  than  $18  a  month;  62.2  per  cent 
for  less  than  $17.50  a  month;  59.1  per  cent  for  less  than  $17  a  month; 
52.8  per  cent  for  less  than  $lfi  a  month;  27.5  per  cent  for  less  than  $15 
a  month;  22.2  per  cent  for  less  than  $12.50  a  month. 

b.  Coat  of   Rooms — Los  Angeles. 
(1>   Drtrrmiaation  of  Rcfidencc  Diglncle. 

Los  Angeles  was  divided  into  seven  districts.  The  names  used  in 
designating  the  districts  indicate  general  location  to  anyone  familiar 
with  Los  Angeles.  Addresses  of  1459  women  employed  in  six  factories 
were  tabulated  acioriling  to  city  districts.  Each  district  was  definitely 
bounded  and  the  addresses  segregated  according  to  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  located. 

From  this  infonnation  it  appeared  that  women  live  not  only  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  work  but  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  An 
investigation  of  rooms  might  then  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
with  special  attention  paid  to  the  southeast,  Boyle  Heights  and  east  of 
Main  distrii-ls,  whore  there  was  shown  some  concentration. 

(2)   Invcatinaliim  of  Room. 
Advertisements  for  a  single  room  were  inserted  in  the  Times  and  the 
Examiner  of  September  17th  and  October  22d.    A  detailed  deseriptioQ 
of  each  room  investigated  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commission. 
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There  were  forty-one  answers  to  the  advertisementa  of  September 
17th.  Twenty-four  rooms  were  inspected,  twenty-one  of  which  met 
the  required  standard.  Of  these,  three  rented  for  $10  a  month ;  thirteen 
for  $15  a  month;  one  for  $15.16  a  month;  one  for  $16  a  month  and 
one  for  $17  a  month ;  one  for  $20  a  month  and  one  for  $22.67  a  month. 

There  were  forty-three  answers  to  the  advertisement  of  October 
22d,  Thirty-one  rooms  were  inspected,  twenty-nine  of  which  met 
the  required  standard.  Of  these,  five  rented  for  $15  a  month;  twenty 
for  $16  a  month  and  four  for  $20  a  month. 

Seventy-one  other  rooms  in  various  districts  were  inspected,  sixty- 
three  of  which  met  the  required  standard.  Of  these,  one  rented  for 
$10  a  month;  one  for  $11  a  month;  two  for  $12  a  month;  one  for 
$14  a  month;  ten  for  $15  a  month;  two  for  $15.75  a  month;  three  for 
$16  a  month;  one  for  $17  a  month;  five  for  $17.33  a  month;  five  for 
$18  a  month;  two  for  $19.50  a  month;  fourteen  for  $20  a  month;  ten 
for  $21.67  a  month ;  two  for  $22.50  a  month ; ;  one  for  $22.75  a  month ; 
two  for  $25  a  month ;  and  one  for  $26  a  month. 
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V.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  AND  CONFERENCES. 

The  procedure  prescribed  by  law  for  the  making  or  amending  of 
orders  regulating  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  crapioyment  provides 
for  the  holding  of  a  public  hearing,  which  must  be  publicly  advertised. 
In  addition  to  the  public  hearing,  the  Commission  may  call  a  wage 
board  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  workers  in  the  industry  in  question,  a  representative  of  the 
Commission  acting  as  chairman  of  the  wage  board. 

In  the  issuance  or  amendment  of  orders,  the  Commission  considers 
fully  the  recommendations  of  the  wage  board,  but  such  reeommenda- 
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tions  are  not  binding;  the  Commission  may  accept  or  reject  them,  or 
accept  them  in  part. 

During  the  two  biennial  periods,  in  addition  to  the  wage  boards 
convened,  many  conferences  were  held  with  employers  and  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  questions  of  cost  of  living,  apprentice- 
ship and  other  matters  affecting  the  employment  of  women. 

Following  is  a  list  of  public  hearings,  wage  hoards  and  conferences 
held  during  the  biennial  periods,  1919-11)20  and  1921-1922: 
July  17,  1918.     Id  Oakland. 

Confen-nce  with  omployers  iu  tbe  Mvnufacluring  lodnstr)'. 
K^ptonilwr  IT,  I&1&     In  San  Francisco. 

Conf«n-nce  with  employers  in  the  Flsb  Cannioj;  Industry. 
Public  IleariDK  in  the  Fish  Canning  Industry. 
December  6,  1918.     In   San  Frandaco. 

Public    Hearine    for   consideration    of   tbe   alteration    and   ameudment    of    all 
of  Iho  orders  of  the  Commission. 
January  15-lft,  1919.     In  Los  Angeles. 

Conteretiee  with  employerH  in  tbe  followinu  indnstrieti : 
Fish  Canning  Industry, 
Iiaundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  IndiiBtry, 
Slerrantilc  Industry, 
ManufacturinE  Industry, 
HotM  and  Iti'stnurant  Imliislry. 
('onFprvDre    with    emidtiyers    in    the    lianiii'iil     MiLiiiiIiictiirinK    ami    Iht'    Kinh 

CnniiiiiK  InduKlriex. 
I'ulilir  ronfvri-DCP  wilb  employtrs  in  uU  induHt iH.'.s. 
January  2t>,  1!»1II.     In  San  Francisco. 

Conlerfniv  with  rfprpHcotnCivi's  of  tlip  Ki'Inil  I>ry  GoihIk  AsKUi'iHtiiiii. 
March  11,  1910.     In  San  Francisco. 

('onferen™   with   empla.vePB   in   the   Laundry,   th«   Mercantile   and   the   Manu- 
facturing Industries. 
May  r>,  ]91».     In  San  Francisco. 

Conference  witli  employers  in  the  ^>uit  and  Vegclsble  Canniug  Industry. 
May  7,  1919.     In  San  Frandsco. 

Conference  with  employers  in  the  Fruit  and  VeEctahle  lianning  Industry. 
AuRiist  29,  1919.     In  San  Francisco. 

Conference  with  reprenenia lives  of  Hotel  and  Apartment  IlouHc  Owners. 
September  V2,  1919.     In  Snn  Francisco. 

Cnnfereuce    with    ropresentallves    of    Ihe    Wholeaale    Millinery    Association    of 
Northern  California. 
September  19,  1919.    In  San  Francisco. 

Conference  wiih  employers  in  the  Dried  Fruit  Industry. 
Oclolier  8,  1!H1».     In  I,os  Angeles. 

Public  Hearing  in  the  Textile  OccupalLons.  in  Agrlrultural  Occupfllions,  in  ihe 
Benn    Cleaning   and    Sorting    Industry,    in    the    Nut    Shelling   and    Picking 
Industry  and  in  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry. 
C^onference  with  employers  in  the  C«ndy  Manufacturing  Indnstry. 
Conference  with  employers  in  the  Hotel  Industry. 
Conference  wilh  Seventh  Day  Advcntisl  Employers. 
NoveiuWr  14.  1919.     In  San  Frandsco. 

C-onference  wilh  employers  in  the  Ilolel  and  RpHlaurant  Industry. 
Conteicnee  wilh  n- p rest 'utn lives  of  the  Iteluil  Cnndy  Dealers  Assoeialiou, 
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March  24,  1920.     In  San  Praacisco. 


I   and   amendment   of   all   of 


March  2C,  1920.     Id  San  B'taacisco. 

Conference  with  employcra  in  tbe  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  Industry. 
April  I,  1920.     Id  Sau  Francisco. 

Conference   wilh   rep resenta lives   of  organizations  interested   in   the  regulation 
by  the  Conmiisaion  of  the  employment  of  newatwya  and  other  street  traileiv 
April  14,  1920,     In  San  FraDcisco. 

Conference  with  eolployees  in  various  industries. 
April  19-20-21,  192a     Id  San  Francisco. 

ConferencES  with  employers  in  the  following  industries ; 
ManufacturiDg  iDduatrj', 

Hotel,    RestaurRDt   and   Apartment   House   Industry, 
I^andry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Industry, 
Memaatile  Industry. 
Conference   with    represL'ntalivea   from   the   California   Msnufncturers   Axsocia- 

Aprit  2U~27,  1920.     In  Loa  L\tige1es. 

t'onferenccs  with  employers  in  the  following  lUiliiRlrii-H : 
KiBh  Canning  Iiuli'strj-, 
Fruit  nud  Vegelabie  PaciiinE  Induslrj-, 
Manufacturing  InduRtry, 
I.AUDdry  and  Dry  (.'leaning  Industry, 
Mercantile  Industry, 
Fruit  and  Vcgfluble  Canning  Industry, 
Ilutel,  RivtHuniut  and  Ajiurtment   House  Industry, 
('onference  Willi  emiiloyees  in  the  various  induslrtes. 
May   25,   lirM.     In  Snn   Francisco. 

Conference  n-ith  employers  and  others  interi'sted  in  the  employment  of  wuini'ii 
in  Agricultural  Occupations. 
June  30.  192a     In  San  Frnncisco. 

Conference  with  employers  in  the  Fruit  Drying  Industry. 
August  24.  1020.     In  Snn  Francisco. 

Conference  with  employers  Id  Advertising  and  Addressing  Bureaus. 
November  S,  1930.     In  San  Francisco. 

Conference  with  employers  in  the  MaDufacturing  Industry. 
January  11,  1921.     In  San  Francisco. 

Conference  with  employers  in  the  Manufacturing  Industry. 
February  16,  1921.     In  San  Francisco. 

C-onfprence  with  emiilcyeni  in  the  Fruit  nml  Vi-|iefalile  Canning  In.hisMy. 
March  7,  1!)21.     In  San  Francisco. 

Public  Hearing  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  Industry. 
March  14^  1921.     In  San  Francisco. 

Conference  with  employers  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetahlo  Canning  ludiistrj'. 
April  15,  1921.     In  San  Francisco. 

Conference  with  enipWers  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  Industiy, 
April  20,  1921.     In  San  Fraucisio. 

Public  Ileariug  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegelahlc  Canning  Industry. 
April  21,  lft21.     In  San  Francisco. 

Wage  Board  in  the  t'ruit  aud  Vegetable  Canoing  Industry. 
May  G,  1921.     In  Los  Angeles. 

Public  Hearing  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packing  Industry. 
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November  2,  1921,     In  Sen  Fraacisco. 

CoDferencp  wilb  employers  ia  the  GarmeDt  Maaufactaring  Indnstr;. 
Novomber  !>,  1!K!1.     In  Los  Angeles. 

Conferenci;  wilb  employers  in  the  following  industrips: 
General   Man ufac-tu ring  Industry, 
Garment  Manufacturiog  Industry, 
Mercantile  Industry, 
Wbolesale   Millinery   Industry, 
Hotel  and  Itestaurant  Industry, 
laundry  Industry. 
Conference  with  employees  in  the  various  Industries. 
November  21.  1921.     In  San  Francisco. 

CoDferentvB  with  employers  in  the  following  industries: 
Mercantile  Industry, 
Tisundry  Industry, 
Hotel  and  KeHtaurant  Indnstry, 
General  Manufacturing  Industry, 
Fish  Canning  Industry, 
Conference  with  Minimum  Wage  Committee  of  the  California  Manufacturers' 

Association. 
I'ublic  Hearing  for  eonsideralion  of  the   alteration  and  amendment   of  nil   of 
the  orders  of  the  Conunisaion. 
Nnvrniher  22,  1921.     In  San  Francisco. 

Conference  with  employers  in  the  following  industrien: 
General  Packing  Industry, 
Green  I<'niil  Packing  Industry, 
Fruit  and  Vegetatile  Canning  InduHtry, 
Wholesale  Millinery   Industry. 
January  3,  1922.     In  Sacramento. 

Conference  with   employees  in   the   variona  industries. 
January  20-27,  1922.     In  8an  Francisco. 

General  Wage  Board. 
March  IT.  1922.     In  San  Frantjaco. 

Conference    with    employers    and    employees    in    the    Garment    Manufacturing 
Industry. 
March  22,  1022.     In  San  Francisco. 

Wage  Board  in  the  Garment  Manufacturing  Industry. 
March  30,  1922.     In  San  Francisco. 

tieoerel  Wage  Board   (Heconvened). 

VI.  ADMINISTRATION. 
A.  Enforcement  of  Orders. 

The  act  establishing  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  not  only 
gives  the  Commission  the  power  to  make  mandatory  orders,  bnt  pro- 
vides fully  for  their  enfori'ement. 

In  the  enforeomeiit  of  its  wage  orders  which  protect  the  employment 
of  approximately  150,000  womrti,  the  Commission  has  made  its  work 
preventive  as  well  as  corrective.  Many  women  workers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  law  are  afraid  to  jeopardize  their  employment  by 
registering  complaints.  A  large  number  of  workers  are  foreigners 
who  can  not  read  tlie  orders  which  the  Commission  requires  employers 
to  post  for  the  information  and  protection  of  the  women.  A  great 
number  of  women  who  do  realize  that  there  is  a  minimum  wage  are 
uninformed  as  to  the  legal  rates  for  inexperienced  workers  and  have 
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Do  knowledge  of  the  Commissioa 's  limitation  of  the  number  of  appren- 
tleea, 

1.  Ki:eping  of  Hecords. 

Under  the  act  establishing  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission, 
employers  of  women  and  minors  are  required  to  fnrniah  to  the  Com- 
mission all  reports  and  information  which  the  Commission  may  require 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  aet.  Under  this  authority,  the  Com- 
mission,  in  each  of  its  wage  orders,  requires  employers  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  name»>  and  addresses,  the  hourg  worked  and  the  amounts 
earned  by  all  women  and  minor  employees,  sueh  records  to  be  kept  on 
file  for  at  least  one  year. 

2.  Pasting  of  Orders. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  every  efmployer  of  women  or  minors 
is  required  to  poat  the  Commission's  order  affecting  the  women  and 
minors  in  his  industry.  This  gives  the  women  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  laws  made  for  their  protection. 

3.  Inspection  of  EstabUshmciits. 

Ono  part  of  tlie  Commission'!)  proeediire  in  enforcing  the  minimum 
wage  rates  is  throuith  itispi'ctitm  of  pay  rolls  in  all  establishments  sub- 
je^^t  to  the  orders  of  the  Com  mission,  witli  reinspeetiona  in  establish- 
ments in  which  violations  are  found.  A  routine  inspection  includes 
the  examination  of  pay  roll  records  to  insure  payment  of  the  minimum 
wage  to  all  women  and  minor  workers,  to  insure  the  keeping  of  a 
record  of  hours  worked  and  to  insure  the  registration  of  apprentices. 
If  inspection  shows  that  women  workers  have  been  paid  less  than 
the  legal  minimum  rates,  an  a^eiit  computes  and  collects  for  them  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  which  the  employer  has  paid  and 
the  legal  minimum  rates  to  which  the  workers  are  entitled  under  the 
law.  If  the  Commission  feels  sure  that  the  violation  was  the  result  of 
ignorance,  and  not  deliberate,  court  action  is  withheld  and  the 
employer  is  given  a  fhance  to  prove  his  cooperation.  This  policy  has 
been  a  great  success  and  the  Commission  believes  that  it  has  resulted 
in  the  education  and  cooperation  of  the  employing  group  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  a  constant  appeal  to  the  courts  would  have  effected. 
The  inspe<'tion  also  includes  an  inspection  of  the  working  conditions 
required  by  the  sanitary  orders  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission; 
i.e.,  clean,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  workrooms  with  the  neces- 
sary provisions  for  heating,  seats  for  the  women  workers  and  clean 
dressing  rooms  with  adequate  toilet  and  washing  facilities. 

During  the  two  biennial  periods,  agents  of  the  Commission  have 
made  57i4  routine  inspections.  In  addition,  5525  pay  roll  inspec- 
tions were  made  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  the  payment  of  fair  piece  rates  to  the  women  workers. 
This  gives  a  total  of  ll,2(iy  inspections  during  the  two  biennial  periods 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Commission 's  orders. 
'4.  Examination  of  Certifird  Pay  Roll  Rcporix. 

At  least  once  a  year  the  Commission  calls  for  the  filing  of  pay  roll 
reports  from  all  establishments  in  which  women  are  employed  in 
large  groups.     These  reports  have  been  called  for  chiefly  from  the 
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industries  which  are  nonseasonal  and  in  which  apprenticeship  regu- 
lations have  been  made.  The  reports  are  certified ;  that  is,  they  must 
be  sworn  to  by  the  superintendeot  or  manager  of  the  firm,  or  some 
other  reepoosible  person,  as  being  "a  full,  true  and  correct"  state- 
ment of  the  paj'  roll  information  required  for  a  given  period.  Dar- 
ing the  biennial  periods  approximately  16,500  certified  pay  roll  reports 
have  been  filed  with  the  Commission.  These  reports  are  examined 
for  evidence  of  violation  of  the  Commission's  orders  and  are  analyzed 
to  determine  the  effect  of  such  orders,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Com- 
mission. Wherever  there  is  evidence  of  payment  of  less  than  the  legal 
wage,  or  when  an  excess  number  of  learners  ia  being  employed,  or 
where  any  other  violation  of  the  Commission's  orders  is  shown,  an 
inspection  is  made  to  correct  and  adjust  these  violations. 

5.  Investigation  and  Adj>istment  of  Complaints. 

The  number  of  complaints  received  by  the  Commission  is  relatively 
small  compared  with  the  nnmber  of  adjustments  which  the  Commission 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  bring  industry  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  the  state. 

The  Commission  Itelieves  that  the  system  of  registration  of  learners, 
the  inspection  of  certified  pay  rolls  and  the  infection  of  pay  roll 
records  in  places  of  employment  by  agents  of  the  Commission  has 
been  responsible  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  complaints 
>-egist<Teii.  The  euforeenient  of  the  Commission's  orders  has  never 
l}een  limited  to  the  investigation  of  complaints;  in  fact,  when  eom- 
)>laints  are  received,  it  is  felt  to  be  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  department  has  not  been  complete.  During  the  two  biennial 
periods,  Kt20  complaints  have  been  filed  with  this  department,  includ- 
ing complaints  on  nonpayment  of  the  minimum  wage,  reports  of  bad 
working  conditions  and  of  failure  to  provide  for  a  day  of  rest.  These 
coraplaint-s  are  carefully  investigated  and  conditions  are  remedied 
to  conform  to  the  standards  roiuired  by  the  orders  of  the  Commission. 

6.  Licensing  of  Apprentices. 

In  the  industries  in  which  the  orders  of  the  Commission  provide 
an  apprenticeship  pwiod  of  six  months  or  more,  employers  are  required 
to  register  as  apprentices  every  woman  and  minor  who  is  paid  less  than 
the  legal  minimum  wage.  This  procedure  protects  the  worker  by 
defining  the  wage  to  which  she  is  entitled  in  accordance  with  the 
length  of  hiT  experience  in  the  industry.  The  regulation  of  appren- 
liceship  is  fully  discussed  on  page  33. 

7.  Licensing  of  Infirm  Workers. 

The  act  which  established  the  Commission  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  licenses  to  women  physically  defective  by  reason  of  age  or  otiiier- 
wise,  permitting  their  employment  at  less  than  the  legal  minimum 
waffc.  Sueli  licenses  are  issued  upon  .ioint  application  of  employer  and 
cmpltiyee  and  the  rate  to  be  paid  is  fixed  by  the  Commission.  A 
further  discussion  of  the  licensing  of  infirm  and  elderly  workers  ia 
to  he  found  on  page  43. 

8.  CoUeciion  of  Vnimid  Minimum  Wages. 

During  the  biennial  period  of  1919-1920,  $230,000  was  added  to 
the   women's  wages  as  a  direct  result  of  the  established  inspection 
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service.  During  the  biennial  period  1921-1922,  the  sam  of  $257,043 
was  paid  to  the  women  through  actual  enforcement  of  minimum  wage 
orders.  Therefore  in  the  last  four  years  approximately  a  half  million 
dollars  has  been  paid  to  the  women  as  a  result  of  the  investigation 
of  complaints,  the  analysis  of  certified  pay  roll  reports  and  learners' 
registrations  and  routine  plant  inspections. 
9.  Conclusion. 
No  one  part  of  the  procedure  of  enforcement  outlined  in  this  report 
will  enforce  the  minimum  wage  law  adequately.  Experience  over  a 
period  of  eight  years  of  actual  operation  has  shown  that  effective 
enforcement  can  be  accomplished  only  through  all  of  these  means. 

B.  Regulation  of  Apprenticeship. 

Under  the  operation  of  a  minimum  wage  law,  some  provision  must 
be  made  to  permit  the  entrance  of  untrained  women  workers  into  the 
industry.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  untrained  and  unskilled 
women  would  have  practically  no  opportunity  to  enter  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  trades  unless  employers  were  given  the  opportunity  of 
employing  them  at  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage,  and  therefore, 
lack  of  apprenticeship  would  work  hardship  on  the  women.  Section 
8  of  the  aet  establisiiing  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  empowers 
the  Commission  to  permit  the  employment  of  apprentices  and  to  regu- 
late the  conditions  of  their  employment  as  follows: 

"Por  ony  occupation  in  which  a  minimuni  wHge  has  hecn  estubliehed,  the  Com- 
iDiBSiMi  may  issue  to  an  eppri'iilEce  or  IfBi'iier  a  i>])«ci)il  licpuw  aiidiorizin);  tiie 
eniptoyment  of  euch  apprentice  or  learner  for  Bueh  time  and  unrier  Btieh  condi- 
tiODB  as  the  CommiHsion  ma;  dctpnnine  at  a  wage  lees  than  such  legal  wage;  and 
the  OommissiOD  shall  fix  a  sppcial  wajre  for  such  apprentice  or  ieamer. 

The  Commission  may  lii  the  maximum  number  of  women  and  minors  under  IS 
ypars  of  age  to  bt  employed  under  the  Ucensea  provided  for  in  subdivision  (b)  of 
this  section,  ia  any  occupation,  trade,  or  establishment  in  which  a  minimum  wage 
has  been  established." 

The  orders  of  the  Commission  define  a  learner  as  a  "woman  or 
minor  whom  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  permits  to  work 
for  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage  in  consideration  of  the  provi- 
sion by  the  employer  of  reasonable  facilities  for  learning  the  indus- 
try." In  the  industries  in  which  there  is  an  extended  period  of 
apprenticeship,  learners  are  registered  with  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission  has  guarded  a^inst  an  abuse  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
liy  providing  that  "Certificates  of  registration  will  be  withheld  by 
the  Commission  where  there  is  evidence  of  attempted  evasion  of  the 
law  by  employers  who  make  a  practice  of  dismissing  learners  when 
they  reach  their  promotional  periods.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the 
Commission  has  found  little  evidence  of  sueh  evasion  of  the  law. 

The  determining  factor  in  arriving  at  fair  apprentice  regulations 
is  whether  or  not  there  is  opportunity  for  learning  and  for  promotion 
to  a  wage  higher  than  the  minimum  wage.  That  is,  in  the  unskilled 
occupations  in  which  the  minimum  is  practically  the  standard  wage, 
as  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry,  and  in  the  seasonal  industries 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fruit  and  vetretabJe  and  fish  packing  and  canning 
industries,  the  minimum  wage  must  be  paid  at  once  or  within  two, 
three  or  four  weeks,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  industry. 
In  contrast  to  these  short  apprentice  periods  are  the  apprentice  periods 
of  the  mercantile,  manufacturing  and  laundry  industries. 
I— ssisa 
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1.  Limitation  of  Number  of  Apprentices. 

It  is  for  the  Connaission  to  determine  what  per  cent  of  apprentices 
will  provide  a  constant  supply  of  experienced  workers  without  per- 
mitting evasion  of  the  law  through  the  employment  of  apprentices  in 
place  of  trained  workers  at  the  minimum  wage.  The  first  orders 
issued  in  the  mercantile,-  laundry  and  manufacturing  industries 
limited  the  per  cent  of  apprentices  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  women  employed.  In  the  conferences  held  prior  to  e&tablishii^  $16 
as  the  minimum  wage,  evidence  was  presented  to  show  that  this  allow- 
ance was  inadequate,  and  the  per  cent  was  increased  to  33J  per  cent. 
Individual  establishments  in  these  industries  find  it  necessary  in 
some  instances  to  take  advantage  of  the  allowable  33^  per  cent,  but 
the  industries  as  a  whole  use  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  allowed 
number  of  apprentices,  as  shown  in  Table  44. 

In  order  to  make  tlie  employment  of  apprentices  possible  in  small 
firms,  the  Commission  has  ruled  that  one  apprentice  may  be  employed 
where  there  are  two  women  employees,  and  two  apprentices  where 
there  are  four  or  five  women  employees.  If  there  is  but  one  woman 
employee  who  is  left  in  charge  of  the  place  of  business,  she  must  be 
j)ai(l  the  minimum  wage.  In  industries  in  which  the  apprentice  period 
is  limited  to  one,  two  or  three  weeks,  no  limitation  is  placed  on  the 
numlter  of  apprentices  that  may  be  employed. 

2.  Control  of  Apprenticeship  Through  Registration. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion,  after  five  years'  experi^ce,  ttiat 
a  system  of  registration  or  licensing  of  learners  is  the  only  adequate 
method  of  controlling  apprenticeship  in  industries  in  which  the  nature 
of  the  work  necessitates  an  extended  learning  period.  Underpayment 
of  apprentices  might  not  always  be  the  result  of  the  employer's  deure 
to  evade  the  law ;  it  might  easily  come  through  neglect  in  keeping  the 
dates  on  which  increases  are  due  in  some  sort  of  follow-up  system 
which  would  automatically  bring  the  increases  to  the  employer's  atten- 
tion. While  women  workers  are  generally  familiar  with  the  amount 
of  the  legal  minimum  wage  for  experienced  workers,  they  are  not  so 
familiar  with  the  minimum  rates  for  apprentices,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
have  no  particular  interest  in  the  legal  limitation  of  the  number  of 
apprentices,  as  they  do  not  understand  that  this  regalation  is  one 
which  affects  their  wages  directly.  Therefore,  the  Commission  baa 
established  a  complete  registration  or  license  system  in  the  mercantile, 
laundry  and  manufacturing  industries,  insuring  apprentices  of  the 
periodic  increases  in  wage  required  by  the  law,  crediting  them  with 
their  previous  experience  in  other  estaiblishments  and  enforcing  the 
legal  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  employed  in  each  estab- 
lishment. All  other  industries  have  apprenticeship  periods  of  amch 
short  duration  that  rogistratinn  is  unnecessary.  The  registration  sys- 
tem Ls  designed  to  protect  th«  apprentice  throughout  her  entire  period 
of  apprenticeship  whether  she  has  worked  in  one  or  more  establish- 
ments in  the  same  industry. 
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a.  Cartlflcation  of  Laarnart  In  the  Marcantlla  Induatry. 
In  the  mercantile  industry  an  employer  is  required  to  register  with 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commissioii  every  woman  and  minor  who  is 
being  paid  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage.  The  following  blank, 
filled  out  jointly  Ity  the  employer  and  the  employee,  WMst  be  filed 
three  weeks  from  the  date  of  employment. 
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nroUSTBZAL  WELFABK  COMffiSBION 

STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA 


>II-Ttat  Wirton  Omh,  ■•«  tlMW  In  FIM 

To  Ihr  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  the  State  of  California: 

I,  the  undeniKneci,  desiring  employment  as  »  learner  in  the  general  mercantile 
industry,  do  hereby  make  application  to  jour  Commission  for  a  Learner's  Certifi- 
cate OF  Registkation  in  the  establishment  of _ 

located  at .Street, .^ - 

I  have  been  employed  in 


this  establishment  sltkce.... 


at  $ a  week. 

I  have  had  previous  experience  in  the  genera]  mercantile  industry  i 
foilovring  firms: 


nnU  NAUK  ANI>  ADDBKaS 


THU  EMPLOTKD 
On   Tat)         (Ibnlli    Hmj    Ttwl 


[Mnrtt    Du   Tor) 


Date  of  birth 

(tfonlh        Dm, 

"i;~; 

...Present  age... 

■"■ii« 

■  Ud'rwn 

i;,-^ 

Bfuni 

Date  of  making  application 

Add  re 

fl] 

City 

EMPLOYER'S  AGREEMENT 

hereby  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  application,  recognizing  the  previous 

experience  above  listed,  and  request  that  a  certificate  of  registration  as  a  learner  in 
the  general  mercantile  industry  be  issued  by  your  Commission  to 

,  agreeing  to  provide  h with 

reasunable  facilities  for  learning  the  general  mercantile  industry.    Salary  to  be  paid 


employee 


t  be  issued  unless  the  following  Pay  Roll  Report  is  furnished 
'  FEMALE   EMPLOVEES 


»  af  Pit  Roll  TKiiTtt  the 


General  Mercantile  .. 


Millinery  Work- Room 
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Upon  receipt  of  such  application  by  the  Commiasion,  the  record  of 
the  worker  is  checked  against  the  re^stration  records  on  file  in  the 
Commission  office  so  that  the  worker  may  be  given  full  credit  for  her 
previous  expedience.  If  the  statement  on  the  application  blank  shows 
that  an  employer  is  exceeding  the  legal  per  cent  of  apprentices  at  the 
time  of  making  application,  this  violation  is  at  once  corrected  through 
the  following  procedure:  The  employer  is  required  to  raise  the  wages 
of  a  sufficient  number  o£  women  to  the  minimum  so  that  33^  per  cent 
of  the  women  will  receive  at  least  the  minimum.  The  women  whose 
rates  have  been  so  raised  must  be  paid  the  difference  between  the 
weekly  amounts  they  have  received  and  the  minimum  wage,  retro-  ' 
actively,  until  all  pay  rolls  on  which  an  excess  number  of  women  were 
paid  as  learners  have  been  adjusted.  After  the  application  of  the 
worker  has  been  checked  in  this  manner,  a  certificate  of  registration 
is  issued.  The  original  and  duplicate  copies  are  sent  to  the  employer 
with  instructions  to  give  the  original  copy  to  the  worker  so  that  she 
will  be  informed  as  to  the  legal  minimum  rates  due  her,  and  the  third 
copy  is  retained  for  the  Commiasion's  files. 


[HAL] 
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tm  auM  BlIMlH.  CM(  OHtar,  ••■  FriHlM*  " 

LEARNER'S  CERTIFICATE  OF   REGISTRATION 
Thm  Is  To  Ce«tip\-,  <*«(.... 


ias  bttn  regiittTid  ai  a 

tarner  in  tht  Merttmtilt  Induslry,  to  be  emplojtd  hj 

in  lie  tilt  of 

shall  receive  a  i^age  «/  n 

el  Uit  than  the  foltoviinf: 

from 19.- 

fro^ - W.- 

.-.  to _ --.19. ,  $ per  wet; 

and  thereafter  ihall  be  deemed  an  experienced  viorter  and  shall  be  paid  n 
than  the  minimam  wage  for  experienced  viarkers  ih  laid  indastrj. 
Dated  al  San  Francisco,  California  this day  of 


When  an  apprentice  leaves  a  firm,  or  completes  the  period  of 
apprenticeship,  or  is  raised  to  the  minimum  before  completing  the 
apprenticeship  period,  the  employer  is  required  to  return  the  duplicate 
of  the  certificate,  making  a  report  of  one  of  these  conditions  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  certificate.  This  copy  of  the  certificate  then  replaces 
the  third  copy  of  the  certificate  which  has  been  kept  in  the  Commis- 
sion's files,  so  that  the  worker's  record  of  experience  is  constantly 
up  to  date.  The  control  of  apprenticeship  is  further  strengthened 
by  a  monthly  follow-up  system  whereby  each  employer  of  apprentices 
is  notified  once  a  month  of  the  date  and  tiie  amount  of  increase  due 
any  learner  in  that  month. 

Learners'  certificates  are  also  used  in  the  following  manner  by 
the  agents  of  the  Commission  during  plant  inspections:  The  agent 
must  see  that  the  firm  has  on  file  a  certificate  of  repstration  for 
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every  woman  and  miDor  who  is  paid  les3  than  the  l^al  minimiim 
wage,  and  eai'li  certificate  must  be  checked  against  the  pay  roll  to 
assure  the  payment  of  whatever  apprentice  rate  U  dne. 

b.  Regiitration  of  Laamar*  in  the  Manufacturing  Induatry. 
Because  of  the  faut  that  the  apprentice  period  is  considerahl;  shorter 
for  both  adult  and  minor  workers  in  the  manufacturing  than  in 
the  mercantile  indastry  (six  months  for  adults  and  nine  months  for 
minors  in  the  manufacturing  industry  as  against  a  year  and  a  half 
for  minora  and  one  year  for  adults  in  the  mercantile  industry)  the 
Commission  employs  a  system  of  registration  of  apprentices  instead 
of  the  more  elaboratEf  system  of  certification  which  is  in  effect  in  the 
mercantile  industry.  Manufacturing  establishments  are  supplied  with 
pads  of  registration  forms  which  are  printed  in  duplicate.  An 
employer  is  required  to  register  each  woman  and  minor  who  is  paid 
less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage  at  tlie  end  of  two  weeks'  employ- 
ment. The  registration  blank  is  filled  out  jointly  by  the  employer 
and  employee — the  employer  sends  the  original  copy  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  retains  the  duplicate  copy.  As  in  the  ease  of  the  mercantile 
applications,  upon  the  receipt  of  each  registration  blank  by  the  Com- 
nii.s.sion,  the  record  of  tlie  worker  is  checked  against  the  registration 
ri'cords  on  file,  w>  tliat  the  worker  may  he  given  full  credit  for  her 
previous  expcrienei>,  hut  no  certificale  is  issued.  If  the  report  on  the 
iniinbiT  of  employees  shows  that  an  employer  is  exceeding  the  legal 
iiuiuIkt  of  anpreiitici''!,  the  violation  is  at  once  corrected.  When 
an  apprentice  h'aves  a  firm  or  completes  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
or  is  raised  to  the  minimum  before  completing  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, the  employer  is  r«|uirpd  to  return  the  duplicate  of  the  registrar 
tion  form,  making  a  report  upon  it  of  one  of  these  conditions.  This 
copy  of  the  registration  form  then  replaces  the  original  copy  filed 
witk  the  Commission.  A  monthly  follow-up  letter  advises  employers  of 
increases  due  their  apprentices  as  in  the  case  of  the  mercantile  indus- 
try.   The  form  used  in  registering  manufacturing  apprentices  follows: 
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INDUSTBIAL  WELFAKE  COBflMISSION 


REGISTRATION  OF  LEARNER  IN 

EMPLOYEE'S  STATEMENT 


THE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
EMPLOYER'S  AGREEMENT 


have  been  employed  in  thia  etlablithmciil 
■ince - - at  $ _...a  week 


pREvioua  Experience  in  the 
Manufactukihc  Industky 

Glw  Nimn  ind  AddniKi  oi  Fonnct  Empbycn  : 
Lcnilh  oi  Fnvioui  Emplormt—  -■'  ""-'    '  "' 


.  lad  Kind  ol  VoA. 


hereby    subscribe   to    the    application   of 


I    recognize   the   previous   experience   at 

listed  and  agree  to  provide  b with 

reasonable  facilities  for  learning  the  Man- 
ufacturing Industry. 
Date Salary  to  be  paid  $ „ 


lAi 
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DUPLICATC-Ttilf  c< 


ZNDUSTRIAI.  WELFAS£  OOMBHSSION 


REGISTRATION  OF   LEARNER   IN   THE  MANUFACTUR1^ 


EMPLOYEES  STATEMENT 


EMPLOYER'S  AGREEMENT 


have  beeo  tmployed  in  this  ettabllshmenl 
since at  $ a  week 


hereby   tutncribe  to   the   application   of 

I   recognize  the   prtvioui  experience   ai 

listed  and  agree  to  provide  h with 

reasonable  facilitle*  for  learning  tbc  Man- 
ufacturing Industry. 
Date Salary  to  be  paid  $ _ 


d  Addniui  of  Fotn 
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c.  Registration  of  Le«rnara  in  th»  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Induitry, 
The  process  of  registering  learners  in  the  laundry  and  dr7  cleaning 
industry  is  identical  with  the  regiatratioo  system  in  effect  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry.    The  length  of  the  ap pr en tica  period  is  six  months 
for  hoth  adults  and  minors  in  the  laundry  industry. 

C.  Licenaing  of  Infirm  Workers. 

In  addition  to  making  provisioa  for  the  entrance  of  untrained 
workers  or  apprentices  into  indu-stry,  the  law  also  provides  as  follows 
for  the  employment  of  suhstandard  workers  who  can  not  meet  the 
industrial  requirements  of  the  minimum  wage  earner: 

Se«.  8<i.  For  any  occii|>Blion  in  which  ai  miuiiuum  wage  has  beea  PHtabliehed, 
Hie  Cominitwioii  nmy  issue  lo  a  woman  physically  (ItfeclWe  by  age  or  otherwise, 
a  special  liccDBc  autliomine'  the  employment  of  such  ]icpnee«,  fur  a  period  of  six 
moDtbH.  for  a  wago  1ms  than  sach  leical  minimum  vage ;  and  the  Commission 
shall  fix  a  special  miuinnim  wage  for  oQch  person.  Any  such  license  may  be 
renewed  for  like  periods  of  six  montba. 

There  are  several  types  of  workers  who  are  incapable  of  earning 
the  minimum  wage.  There  are  the  women  of  really  advanced  years 
or  of  actual  physical  infirmity.  "Women  who  have  entered  industry 
at  an  early  age,  and  foreign-born  mothers  of  many  children  may  be 
"elderly"  at  45  or  50  years  in  the  sense  that  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  meeting  average  working  requirements.  In  some  instances,  women 
who  enter  industry  for  the  first  time  at  middle  age  or  later,  experience 
much  greater  difReulty  in  learninif  an  occupation  than  younger  women. 
A  permit  granted  to  a  woman  of  this  type  is  intended  to  increase  the 
length  of  her  apprenticeship  rather  than  to  continue  her  employment 
indefinitely  at  less  than  the  minimum.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  renew  a  permit  issued  on  this  basis. 

It  is  the  Commis.sinn's  duty  to  assure  itself  that  such  exemptions 
from  payment  of  the  minimum  are  legitimate  and  that  the  interesta 
of  the  worker  are  fully  safeguarded.  An  employer  who  wishes  to 
employ  elderiy  or  infirm  workers  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
must  secure  permits  from  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  for  such 
employment.  The?  applications  must  be  signed  jointly  by  the  employer 
and  the  worker,  and  the  worker  is  also  required  to  state  her  age, 
length  of  experience  in  the  occupation  and  the  reason  for  her  accept- 
ance of  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

If  the  age  given  on  the  application  does  not  appear  to  warrant 
the  issuance  of  a  permit  on  the  basis  of  old  age,  the  applicant  is  inter- 
viewed by  an  agent  of  the  Commission,  who  then  reports  on  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  request.  It  is  often  the  case  that  elderly  women, 
in  the  fear  of  being  displaced  by  younger  workers,  will  give  their 
ages  as  being  less  than  they  actually  are.  When  necessary,  the  agent 
makes  a  study  of  the  worker's  production  record,  to  see  whether  or 
not  her  physical  condition  is  reflected  in  a  decrea-sed  earning  capacity. 
An  application  made  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  doctor's  certificate. 

In  trade  union  establishments,  the  union  representative,  because  of 
her  familiarity  with  the  conditions  of  employment,  is  asked  to  approve 
the  application  of  elderly  or  infirm  workers. 
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inditstruij  welfare  cduuission. 


An  infirm  woriter's  permit  as  a  rule  specifies  the  least  time  rate 
that  may  'be  paid,  but  in  the  case  of  certain  factories  in  which  women 
are  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  employers  are  authorized  to  pay  elderly 
or  infirm  workers  whatever  they  are  able  to  cam  on  the  current  piece 
rates.  Since  the  Commission  requires  that  two-thirds  of  the  w<Hnen 
working  in  any  factory  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  experienced 
minimum  wage,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  piece  rates  paid  will  be 
such  that  they  will  yield  the  minimum  w^e  to  two-thirds  of  thff 
workers,  and  it  is  therefore  felt  that  these  rates  will  constitute  a  fair 
basis  of  payment  for  the  women  working  on  permits.  It  is  frequently 
true  that  this  type  of  worker,  when  employed  on  a  piece  rate  basis, 
is  so  afraid  of  being  unable,  to  earn  the  minimum  that  she  will  work 
under  a  constant  strain,  and  for  that  very  reason  her  earnings  will 
fall  below  the  minimum.  In  a  number  of  instances,  employers  have 
made  the  statement  that  elderly  piece-workers  who  fell  below  the  mini- 
mum wage,  succeeded  in  earning  it  when  they  were  given  permits. 

A  special  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  Commission  for  the 
employment  of  elderly  or  infirm  cutters  in  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
neries. The  1919  canning  order  provided  that  the  audit  (discussed  on 
page  137),  insuring  the  payment  of  piece  rates  that  would  yield  the 
minimum  hourly  rate  to  two-thirds  of  the  women  working  upon  tbem 
should  be  based  upon  the  earnings  of  all  women  cutters,  including 
elderly  and  infirm  workers.  It  was  found  that  this  provision  resulted 
in  effecting  the  discharge  of  a  number  of  substandard  workers,  whose 
inefficiency  brought  down  the  yielding  power  of  the  piece  rates.  For 
the  purpose  of  protecting  these  workeTa  from  dismissal,  the  Commis- 
sion issued  permits  to  tliem  and  based  the  audit  upon  the.  earnings 
of  two-thirds  of  the  women  exclusive  of  those  working  on  permits. 

UCEKSBS  FOR  SLDBRIY  AIID  HIFIRH  WORKXRS. 
In  Bffect  fnnn  Juuur,  ItU.  la  JuouT.  IMt. 
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Covering  a  period  of  five  years  1135  licenses  were  issued  to  elderly 
and  infirm  workers  in  the  fish  canning,  fruit  and  vegetable  packit^, 
hotel  and  restaurant,  laundry,  manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries 
and  for  office  and  unclassified  occupations.  Eight  hundred  one  were 
issued  for  age ;  327  account  physical  disability,  and  7  for  langnage  defi- 
ciency. The  lai^est  number  issued  in  any  one  year  was  346  in  1919. 
The  largest  number  in  cfE<'ct  during  any  one  year  was  444  in  the  year 
1921,  a  year  of  industrial  depression  and  unemployment.  In  order  to 
keep  in  employment  the  women  who  were  on  the  border  line  of  eflSeiency 
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(the  aged  and  infirm),  it  was  necessary  to  be  more  liberal  in  the  grant- 
ing of  permits  during  this  period. 

It  has  been  the  CommisijioD 's  experience  that  the  employment  of 
women  on  permit  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  has  affected  so  few 
women  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  evasion  of  payment  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  by  the  substitution  of  elderly  or  infirm  workers  receiving 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  for  minimum  wage  workers. 

VII.  MERCANTILE  INDUSTRY— 1919,  1920,  1921, 1922. 
The  minimum  wage  order  in  the  mercantile  industry  has  been  twice 
amended  in  the  last  two  biennial  periods. 

A.  Amendment  of  Mercantile  Order,  April,  1919. 

A  public  hearing  for  the  discussion  of  the  alteration  and  amend- 
ment of  the  orders  of  the  Commisaion,  including  the  mercantile  order, 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  December  6,  1918.  Following  the  1919 
cost  of  living  study,  confgrencea  were  held  with  representatives  of 
employers  and  workers  in  the  mercantile  industry  in  San  Francisco  and 
TjOS  Angeles. 

From  the  fact.s  presented  at  these  conferences,  the  Commission  felt 
that  it  was  advisable  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  regulations  effec- 
tive in  this  industry  in  addition  to  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
from  $10  to  $13.50. 

Among  these  changes  was  an  increase  in  the  allowed  number  of 
apprentices  from  25  per  cent  to  33^  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
women  and  female  minors  employed  in  any  mercantile  establishment. 
A  discussion  of  the  Commission's  method  of  regulating  the  employment 
of  apprentices  is  to  be  found  on  page  33  of  this  report. 

It  was  brought  to  the  Commission's  attention  that  the  section  of 
the  mercantile  order  requiring  that  all  part-time  workers  be  paid  not 
le»8  than  the  full  daily  minimum  wage  was  working  a  hardship  on 
many  women  whose  home  duties  prevented  them  from  working  more 
than  a  few  hours  a  day.  This  provision  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
replacement  of  full-time  workers  by  part-time  workers  as  an  evasion  of 
the  payment  of  the  minimum  wage.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  the  regulation  had  been  to  exclude  such  women  from  the 
industry  entirely.  After  examining  the  evidence  submitted,  the  Com- 
mis.sion  felt  that  a  limitation  of  the  per  cent  of  part-time  workers  and 
the  payment  of  an  hourly  rate  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  would  solve  the  problem.  Such  provisions  were  accord- 
ingly included  in  the  1919  mercantile  order. 

B.  Amendment  of  Mercantile  Order,  June,  1S20. 

The  provisions  of  the  mercantile  order  were  further  changed  in 
June,  1920,  when  the  minimum  wage  was  increased  from  $13.50  to  $16 
a  week.  Evidence  presented  at  the  hearings  before  representatives  of 
the  industry  made  it  clear  that  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship 
period,  both  for  adult  and  minor  learners,  needed  reduction.  Accord- 
ingly, the  minor  learner  period  was  reduced  from  six  six-month  periods 
to  three  six-month  periods.     The  adult  learner  period  was  rodaced 
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from  one  year  and  a  half  to  one  year  and  the  distinction  between  an 
adult  learner  over  eightepn  years  of  ag©  and  one  over  twenty  years 
of  age  was  abolished. 

Under  thi.s  amendment  of  the  mercantile  order,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  classify  office  women  employed  in  mercantile  establishments 
under  the  order  regulating  general  and  professional  offices.  Women 
employed  in  the  food-catering  departments  of  mercantile  establiah- 
ments,  hitherto  exempt  from  the  orders  of  the  Commission,  were  clasEd- 
fied  under  the  hotel  and  restaurant  order.  The  hotel  and  restaurant 
industry  had  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Commission  after 
the  1919  amendment  of  the  mercantile  order. 

From  information  received  subsequent  to  this  amendment,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  in  any  future  revision  of  the  mercantile  order 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  special  ruling  for  minor  boys  who  are 
employed  in  the  outside  delivery  service  of  mercantile  establishments. 
At  present  they  are  cla,ssified  under  the  regular  mercantile  order,  but 
as  there  is  little  opportunity  for  them  to  learn  the  mercantile  industry 
and  no  probability  of  their  advancement  into  store  service,  there 
should  be  almost  immediate  advancement  to  a  wage  approximating 
that  paid  to  minor  boys  in  uncla-ssified  occupations  {$12  a  week). 

C.  Effect  of  Increased  Minimum  Rates  in  the  Mercantile  Industry. 

In  conformity  with  the  procedure  established  by  the  Commission 
for  enforcement  purposes  and  for  Uie  purpose  of  studying  the  efifect 
of  its  orders,  certified  pay  roll  reports  were  called  for  from  all  mercan- 
tile establishments  in  the  state  where  women  or  minors  were  employed. 
These  reports  were  for  the  week  of  March  8,  1919,  when  the  $10  mini- 
mum wage  was  still  in  effect  and  for  the  week  of  July  12,  1919,  four 
months  following  the  effective  date  of  the  $13.50  minimum  wage  order. 
The  intervening  period  (4  months)  was  sufficiently  short  so  that  the 
increase  in  rates  may  l)e  fairly  attributed  to  the  higher  minimum  wage. 

The  increase  in  wages  effected  by  the  $13.50  minimum  wage  order 
is  shown  in  the  following  summary  compiled  from  tables  I  and  II, 
covering  21,627  women  and  minors  in  March  and  23,088  in  July, 
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Raising  the  lower  paid  groups  to  the  minimum  did  not  result  in 
lowering  the  wage  of  the  workers  in  the  higher  groups.  On  the  con- 
trary an  increase  nf  9.fi  per  cent  was  effected  in  the  wage  groups  above 


Tables  III  and  IV  setting  forth  ths  earnings  on  pay  rolls  of  March 
and  July  show  earnings  in  excess  of  the  rates.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  custom  in  many  mercantile  eatabliahments  to 
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pay  a  GOmmission  on  sales  in  addition  to  the  basic  wage.  The  rates 
were  tabulated  into  groups  corresponding  to  the  ba.sic  wage,  while  the 
earnings  which  represented  the  basic  wage,  plus  the  GOramissions,  fell 
in  the  high^  groups. 

The  apprentices  are  rarely  paid  on  a  eommission  basis;  the  rates  and 
earnings  of  this  group,  therefore,  would  be  practically  the  same.  The 
difference  as  shown  in  the  tables  is  due  to  irregularity  of  attendance. 

The  increase  in  wages  effected  by  the  $16  minimum  wage  order  is 
shown  as  compiled  from  tables  II  and  V,  eovering  23,088  women  in 
Jnly,  1919,  and  28,645  women  in  August,  1920. 
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Obviously  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  minimum  has 
hpGome  a  fixed  wage  or  a  maximum  wage  as  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  with  each  advance  in  the  minimum  wage  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  wages  of  those  above  the  minimum  group. 

A  comparison  of  rates  of  wages  compiled  from  tables  V  and  VII, 
eovering  28,645  women  and  minors  in  August,  1920,  with  similar  data 
eovering  31,159  women  and  minors  in  March,  1922,  is  shown  below: 
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Thia  likewise  refutes  the  charge  that  learners  are  dismissed  when 
their  apprenticeship  has  terminated  and  that  their  places  are  filled  by  a 
new  force  of  apprentices. 
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VIII.  LAUNDRY  AND  DRY  CLEANING  INDUSTRY. 
A.  Amendmenta  of  Laundry  Order,  June  1919,  and  June,  1920. 

In  revising  the  orders  of  the  CommtssioD  it  has  bc!en  found  necesBary 
to  make  fewer  changes  in  the  order  regulating  the  employment  of 
women  in  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry  th&n  in  any  other 
skilled  industry.  The  wage  order  in  this  industry  has  heen  twice 
amended  in  the  two  hionnial  periods.  Following  a  puhlic  hearing  held 
on  December  6,  1918,  and  conferences  with  workers  and  employers  in 
the  industry  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  the  order  was  amended 
on  Juno  21,  1919,  to  provide  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $13.50.  This 
amount  had  heen  established  by  a  study  of  the  cost  of  living  made  in 
the  spring  of  1919.  A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  made  in  the  spring 
of  1920  was  followed  by  a  second  revision  of  the  laundry  order  on 
June  1,  1920,  establishing  a  $16  minimum  wage,  the  public  hearing 
having  taken  place  on  March  24, 1920. 

Discussion  at  the  1919  conferences  emphasized  the  excessive  length 
of  the  apprenticeship  period  (15  months  for  all  women,  under  the  $10 
wage  order).  It  was  believed  that  six  months  would  suffice  to  train 
women  in  laundrj-  or  dry  cleaning  establishments.  Previous  investiga- 
tions of  the  Commission  had  established  the  fact  that  the  industry  is 
one  which  requires  adult  strength  and  in  actual  fact  employs  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  minors.  As  incorporated  in  the  1919  wage  order,  the 
apprenticeship  clause  provided  for  three  months  employment  at  $10 
a  week  and  three  month.s  at  $12  a  week  for  all  women  and  minors.  The 
six  months'  apprenticeship  period  was  retained  in  the  1920  oirder  and 
the  apprentice  rates  increased  to  $12  and  $14  respectively. 

The  1919  order  increased  the  maximum  numiber  of  apprentices  from 
25  per  eent  to  3;i;\  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  women  and  female 
minor  employees,  and  the  order  of  1920  retained  this  allowance. 

Prior  to  the  amendment  of  the  laundry  order  in  1919  the  Commis- 
sion was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  short  week  of  work. 
Workers  complained,  and  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  showed, 
that  in  many  in.stanees.  laundry  owners  concentrated  their  work  into 
45  hours  or  less,  at  the  same  time  deducting  from  the  worker's  pay  for 
the  number  of  hours  during  which  there  was  no  work.  This  arrange- 
ment l)adf  fair  to  destroy  the  purpose  of  the  (!7ommission 's  order  which 
was  to  provide  ii  living  was,^;  based  on  a  full  week's  work.  The  ques- 
tion wiis  fully  distiusswl  at  the  conference  held  with  representatives  of 
the  industry.  The  result  was  the  following  section  of  the  1919  order, 
wliich  the  (ionmiission  l>elieved  would  standardize  the  conditions  of 
employment : 

If  an  prnployj-r  il<wa  not  provicie  a  full  wwk's  eniploympnt  durioe  imy  week, 
except  liuriDg  Ihe  wwkn  in  which  the  followinB  Icual  holidays  occur.  New  Ynr'n 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July.  Labor  Day,  Admission  Day,  Tbankatrivin): 
Day  and  Christmas,  he  shall  pay  to  all  eiperienced  women  and  all  experienced 
minor  workers  not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  of  J13.50,  or  f0321  per  hoar  for 
Ihe  number  of  hours  worked. 

The  order  further  provided  that  learners  employed  at  $10  a  week 
(21  cents  an  hour)  were  to  be  given  an  increased  hourly  rate  of  25 
cents  for  a  short. week,  and  learners  who  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $12 
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a  week  (25  cente  an  hour)  were  to  be  paid  not  less  than  30  cents  an 
hour,  in  case  less  than  a  week's  work  was  furnished.  The  employer 
was,  of  course,  in  no  way  obligated  to  pay  an  increased  hourly  rate 
when  a  worker  was  absent  of  her  own  volition. 

This  provision  was  also  ineorporated  in  the  laundry  order  of  1920  as 
follows : 

Experienced  workers  to  be  paid  not  lew  than  38  cents  ail  hour,  an 
increase  over  the  regular  rate  of  33^  cent>f,  and  learners,  30  cents  and 
35  cents  an  hour,  increases  over  the  apprentice  rates  of  25  cents  and 
29  cents  an  hour.  It  is  Iwlieved  that  this  measure  has  aided  in  securing 
re^Iarity  of  employment  for  the  workers. 

There  are  two  groups  of  women  employed  by  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  establishments  who  are  not  retjulated  by  the  provisions  of  the 
laundry  order  proper.  The  employment  of  office  women  is  regulated 
by  the  provisions  of  the  order  regulating  employment  in  general  and 
professional  offiecs.  A  numtier  of  Los  Angeles  laundries  maintain  small 
call  offices  in  charge  of  call-office  agents  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive 
bundles  of  laundry,  list  them  and  give  them  out  when  they  are  returned 
from  the  laundry.  As  such  employment  in  no  sense  offers  training 
which  may  be  considered  a  true  apprenticeship,  the  Commission  has 
placed  these  women  under  the  regulation  of  the  order  afFecting  nnclassi- 
fied  occupations,  in  which  there  is  an  apprenticeship  period  of  three 
weeJcs  only. 

B.  Effect  of  Increaied  Minimum  Kates  in  the  Laundry  Industry. 

Following  the  establbhed  procedure,  certified  pay  roll  reports  were 
called  for  from  all  laundries  and  dry  cleaning  establishments  employ- 
ing women  or  minors  for  the  weeks  of  May  24,  1919,  and  August  30, 
1919,  the  period  of  three  months  intervening  between  these  pay  roll 
reports  being  so  short,  any  increase  in  wages  may  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

In  former  reports  steam  laundries  were  considered  as  distinct  from 
French  hand  laundries  owing  to  the  custom  of  "living  in"  which 
prevailed  in  the  French  laundries.  This  arrangement,  under  which 
women  were  provided  with  room  and  board  in  addition  to  a  specified 
wage,  has  been  discontinued  to  a  large  extent.  In  laundries  where 
the  custom  was  still  in  effect  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  provided 
for  room  and  board  in  the  (Commission's  budget  ($7  a  week  for  board 
and  $3  a  week  for  room),  was  added  to  the  wage  in  tabulating  the 
data. 

An  analysis  of  the  pay  roll  reports  of  August,  1919  (Table  XII), 
showed  that  28  women  were  receiving  a  wage  less  than  $10  a  week, 
the  beifinning  wage  for  a  laundry  apprentice.  These  violations  were 
immediately  called  to  the  attention  of  the  respective  employers  and 
adjustments  ordered.  The  difference  between  the  wage  paid  and  the 
legal  wage,  covering  the  period  of  underpayment  in  each  case,  was 
collected  by  the  Commission  and  paid  to  the  women. 

The  increase  in  wages  effected  by  the  $13.50  minimum  wage  order 
is  shown  in  the  following  summary  compiled  from  tables  XI  and  XII, 
covering  7315  women  and  minors  in  May  and  7983  in  August. 
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Here  n^ia,  as  in  the  mercantile  industry,  it  is  shown  in  a  marked 
ilff^ree  that  raising  tli^  minimum  wage  effected  a  very  sabstantial 
increase  in  the  entire  wage  scale. 

A  comparison  of  rates  of  wages,  table  XI!I,  and  earnings,  table 
XIV,  shows  a  larger  per  cent  of  women  in  the  lower  wage  groups  in 
the  earnings  table.  This  is  due  in  part  to  irregularity  of  attendance 
and  in  some  instances  to  an  arrangement  in  effect  in  certain  laundries 
whereby  less  than  a  full  week's  employment  was  furnished  to  the 


The  increase  in  wajres  cffyeted  by  the  $16  minimum  wage  order  is 
shown  as  compiled  from  tables  Xll  and  XV,  covering  7983  women 
and  minors  in  Augu.st,  1919.  and  7562  in  August,  1920. 
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A  comparison  of  rates  of  wages  compiled  from  tables  XV  and  XX 
covering  7562  wiimen  and  minors  in  August,  1920,  with  similar  data 
covering  8651  women  and  minors  in  March,  1922,  is  shown  below. 
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Tilt;  per  cent  of  women  receiving  less  than  $16  a  week  (the  apprentice 
group)  was  reduced  from  9.4  per  cent  to  4.1  per  cent.  These 
apprentices  were  advanced  into  the  minimum  wage  group  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Commission's  regulations  providing  periodic  increases 
for  apprentices.  A  corresponding  increase  is  noted  in  the  group 
receiving  over  $16  a  week. 
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An  interval  of  niDeteen  months  ensued  between  these  two  pay  roll 
reports,  the  minimum  wage  of  $16  being  in  effect  in  each  instance. 
The  increase  in  the  wage  scale  is  far  lets  marked  than  between  pay  roll 
reports  of  previous  periods  where  there  had  been  an  advance  in  the 
minimum  wage.  Other  factors,  it  is  evident,  had  only  a  very  slight 
effect  in  raising  the  wage  scale.  This  point  is  further  evidenced  by 
studies  of  the  wages  of  men  and  women  compiled  by  the  California 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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IX.  GENERAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 
A.  Pirat  Order  in  the  General  Manufacturing  Indnatry. 

The  first  order  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  CommisBion  regulating 
the  mintraum  wage  of  women  in  the  manufacturing  industry  became 
effective  January  1,  1919,  and  followed  conferences  with  representa- 
tiv(«  of  workers  and  employers  in  the  industry.  The  order  provided 
for  a  minimum  wage  of  $10  for  experienced  women  and  minors,  this 
being  the  amount  of  the  minimum  wage  in  effect  in  other  industries 
regulated  by  the  Commission  at  the  time.  An  apprenticeship  period 
of  six  months  with  a  wage  of  $8  a  week  for  the  first  three  montfas 
and  $9  a  week  for  the  second  three  monthg  was  provided  for  adult 
women.  Minor  workers  were  allowed  a  nine  months'  apprenticeship 
period  beginning  with  a  wage  of  $7.50  a  week  for  the  first  three  months. 
Tlie  number  of  apprentice  was  limited  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  women  employed  in  the  factory.  Provision  was  made  in 
the  order  for  increased  hourly  rates  to  be  paid  by  any  employer  who 
failed  to  provide  a  full  week  of  employment,  in  order  that  the  women 
might,  in  such  eases,  more  nearly  approximate  the  minimum  wage. 

The  order  provided  aa  follows  for  the  regulation  of  home  work  and 
night  work: 

1.  Home  Work. 

Employers  of  home  workers  were  required  to  secure  permits  from 
tho  Commission  for  such  workers  and  were  also  required  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  home  workers,  the  amount  of 
work  performed  by  them,  a  record  of  their  weekly  earnings,  and  the 
piece  rates  paid  them.  The  order  required  that  a  copy  of  this  record 
should  be  filed  with  the  Commission  monthly.  It  was  of  course 
impossible  for  fhef  Commission  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  hourly  rate  to  home  workers  «nce  there  could  be  no 
record  of  the  actual  hours  worked.  The  Commission  therefore 
attempted  to  secure  the  payment  of  fair  piece  rates  by  providing  that 
the  piece  rate  paid  to  women  home  workers  should  equeJ  a  rate  which 
would  yield  the  minimum  hourly  rate  to  75  per  cent  of  the  women 
working  upon  it  in  the  factory. 

2.  Night  Work. 

The  manufacturing  order  prohibited  employment  of  minors  before 
6  a.m.  or  after  10  p.m.  Women's  work  was  prohibited  between  the 
hours  of  10:30  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  Permits  to  work  between  these  hours 
eoold  be  secured  only  when  the  work  to  be  performed  was  essential 
war  work  or  a  continuous  process  which  could  not  be  controlled  in 
any  way.  This  provision  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
order  was  issued  on  November  1,  191**,  before  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

B,  Amendment  of  Manufacturing  Order,  June,  1919, 

Following  a  survey  of  the  cost  of  living  in  1919,  the  manufacturing 
order  was  amended  to  provide  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $13.50  for 
experienced  workers.  No  change  was  made  in  the  length  of  apprentice- 
ship either  of  adults  or  of  minors  but  the  rates  of  apprentices  w€Pe 
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revised  to  provide  for  a  b^ioning  wage  for  adults  of  $10  for  three 
months,  followed  by  a  wage  of  $12  a  week  for  three  months.  The 
initial  wage  for  minor  apprentices  was  $9 ;  after  three  months  the  wage 
was  to  be  incrensed  to  $10.50  per  week  for  three  months,  then  $12  a 
week  for  three  months. 

Conferences  with  employers  had  brought  out  the  fact  that  there 
were  in  the  industry  a  number  of  women  who  might  be  termed 
"transient  workers,"  that  is,  women  who  drift  from  factory  to  factory 
without  becoming  permanent  workers  lu  any  one  industry.  Employers 
took  the  position  that  such  workers  weire  responsible  for  waste  in 
industry  since  the  individual  factories  received  no  return  from  the 
expense  of  their  training.  Pay  roll  records  seemed  to  indicate  that 
most  of  this  drifting  oeeurred  within  the  first  week  of  employment. 
To  meet  this  condition  the  Commission  incorporated  in  the  manu- 
facturing order  the  following  provision :  A  learner  or  apprentice  who 
left  before  the  end  of  her  fir-st  week's  employment  could  not  claim 
more  than  her  piece  rate  earnings  for  that  period;  if  she  were  dis- 
charged before  the  end  of  her  first  week's  employment  her  employer 
was  required  to  pay  not  less  than  the  minimum  time  rate  for  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked. 

The  1919  amended  manufacturing  order  instituted  the  registration 
of  learners  in  order  to  insure  recognition  of  previous  experience  in 
the  industry.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks'  employment  of  any  woman 
paid  loss  than  the  legal  minimum  wage,  the  employer  was  required 
to  register  her  with  the  Commission,  the  registration  blank  bearing 
upon  it  a  statement  of  the  woman's  previous  experience  in  the  industry 
and  the  rate  paid  her  at  the  time  of  beginning  her  employment. 
From  this  information  the  Commission  was  able  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  woman  was  being  correctly  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  of  the  Commis«ii)n,  and  if  she  were  not,  her  rate  of  pay  was 
ad.iusted  and  back  wages  collected. 

"The  1919  amendment  provided  for  an  iiicrcfase  from  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  of  28  cents  to  32^  cents  an  hour,  to  be  paid  by  an  employer 
who  failed  to  provide  a  full  week  of  employment. 

The  1919  amendment  of  the  manufacturing  order  provided  for  an 
allowance  of  33  J  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  women  as  learners. 
With  respect  to  the  regulation  of  home  work  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  re'iuire  a  monthly  report  for  all  homeworkers  and  the  new  order 
provided  that  the  record  of  home  workers  was  to  be  maintained  as 
in  the  previous  order  and  kept  available  for  inspcftion  by  agents  of 
this  Commission.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  piece  work  rate 
paid  home  workers  should  equal  a  rate  which  would  yield  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  of  28  cents  an  hour  to  66J  per  cent  of  the  women  employed 
upon  it  within  the  factory.  The  amendetl  manufacturing  order  pro- 
vided that  night  work  permits  could  be  secured  only  in  the  case  of 
work  involving  a  continuous  process  and  upon  the  provision  that  night 
work  should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  an  hour  as  against 
the  regular  minimum  hourly  rate  of  28  cents. 

C.  Inclusion    of    the    Printing,    EngravinK,    Bookbinding    and    Lithographic 
Industries  under  the  General  Manufacturing  Order,  February,  1930. 
Following  a  public  hearing  the  Commission  issued  an  order  placing 
the  regulation  of  the  employment  of  women  in  printing,  engraving. 
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bookbinding  and  lithc^rapbing  establishments  under  the  regulation 
of  tbe  manufacturing  order. 

D.  Amendment  of  Hanufactming  Order,  June,  1920. 

Tbe  reissuance  of  the  manufacturing  order  upon  the  basis  of  a  $16 
minimum  wage  followed  a  survey  of  the  cost  of  living  in  March,  1920. 
The  apprenticeship  period  of  adults  remained  aa  before,  six  montiis, 
with  minimum  rates  increased  to  $12  and  $14  per  week  for  each  of  the 
three-month  periods.  Minor  learners  retained  their  nine  months' 
apprenticeship  period,  at  the  following  rates:  $10,  $12  and  $14  per 
week  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  that  period.  A  further  eflEort 
waa  made  at  this  time  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  "transient  worker." 
Employers  presented  evidence  to  show  that  the  greatest  expense  in  tbe 
training  of  apprentices  came  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  employ- 
ment and  was  largely  due  to  tbe  women  who  remained  less  than  two 
weeks.    The  following  provision  was  intended  to  meet  this  problem: 

All  adutt  and  minor  learners  during  the  first  two  nceka  of  employmeDt  ehiU 
be  paid  not  lesa  tban  Iheir  piece  rate  esrningB :  provided,  however,  tbat  leanien 
who  rennin  in  an  eitabliehment  for  thgrt;  days  shall,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  be 
paid  the  diiference  between  their  piece  rate  earningR  for  the  iirst  week  and  tbe 
minimum  time  rate  for  the  same  period;  and  that  learners  wbo  remain  In  an 
establiKbment  far  siit;  days  ahalt,  at  tbe  end  of  that  period,  be  paid  the  difference 
between  their  piece  rate  eamings  for  tbe  second  week  and  the  minimum  time  rate 
for  the  same  period.  Al]  aduit  and  minor  learners  disdiarged  witbin  two  weeks 
shall  be  paid  the  guaranteed  rate  for  time  worked. 

Tbe  revised  order  mainttuned  tbe  principle  of  increased  hourly  rates 
to  be  paid  during  weeks  in  which  employers  failed  to  famish  a  fnll 
week's  work,  by  providing  for  an  increase  from  the  minimum  houriy 
rate  of  33J  cents  to  38  cents  an  hour.  No  changes  of  any  importance 
were  made  in  the  regulation  of  home  work  and  the  Commission  hopes 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  whole  problem  of  home  work  before 
the  next  revision  of  the  manufacturing  order.  The  ni^t  work  section 
of  the  manufacturing  order  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  rate  and  one-half  of  the  day  rates  for  work  performed  by  adult 
women  between  the  hours  of  11  p.m  and  6  a.m. 

B.  Effect  of  Increased  Minimum  Ratea  in  the  Manufacturing  Industry. 

The  increase  in  wages  effected  by  the  $13.50  minimum  wage  order  in 
the  manufacturing  industry  is  shown  in  the  following  sunmiary  com- 
piled from  Table  XLI,  covering  9219  women  and  minors  in  674  estab- 
lishments in  January  and  13,302  women  and  minors  in  917  establish- 
mentH  in  September,  1919. 
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This  summary  shows  tbat— 

1.  The  per  cent  of  women  and  minors  receiv>lDK  legs  than  {13.00  a  week  was 

reduced  from   Gfi.!>%  in  January  under  the  (10  wage  order  to  27.0%  In 
Seplember  under  the  f  13.IW  order. 

2.  In    January    lfll9,   S%   received   $13.50   a   week   and    In    September,   1919, 

22.0%  were  receiving  this  wage. 
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The  increase  in  wages  effected  by  the  $16  miQimum  wage  order  is 
shown  in  the  following  summary  compiled  from  Table  XLI,  covering 
13,302  women  and  minora  in  917  establishments  in  September,  1919, 
and  14,491  women  and  minors  in  1030  establishments  in  Optober,  1920, 
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Thig  summary  shows  that — 

1.  The  p«r  cent  of  women  and  minora  receiving  leas  thttn  tlfl  a  week  was  reduced 

from  72.95',  lo  18.7%. 

2.  In  September,  1U10,  0.4%  received  SIS  a  week  and  in  Octolter,  1020,  35.1% 

were  receiving  this  wage. 

3.  In   September,  ldl9.  30.9%  were  receiving  over  (10  and   in  October,  11^0, 

46.^  were  receiviog  a  wage  in  excess  of  $10  a  week. 

A  comparison  of  rates  of  wages  compiled  from  Table  XLI,  covering 
14,491  women  and  minors  in  IKtO  establishments  in  October,  1920,  with 
similar  data,  covering  12,516  women  and  minora  in  1216  establishments 
in  March,  1922,  is  shown  below : 
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This  summary  shows  that — 

1.  The  per  cent  of  women  and  minors  receivinj;  lees  iban  tlQ  a  week   (the 

apprentice  froup)    was  reduced  from  16.7%  in  October,  1920,  to  10%  in 
March,   1922. 

2.  The  per  cent  of  WMneo  and  minors  receiving  (10  (the  minintum  wage)  was 

reduced  from  3{i.l7c  to  33.0%  and  tbe  per  cent  receiving  over  fl6  a  week 
WM  increased  from  W,^/o  lo  51.0%. 

An  interval  of  nineteen  months  ensued  between  these  two  pay  roll 
periods,  the  minimum  w<age  of  $16  being  in  effect  in  each  instance. 

The  increase  in  the  wage  scale  is  far  less  marked  than  between  pay 
roll  reports  of  previous  periods  where  there  had  been  an  advance  in 
minimum  wage. 

A  comparison  of  rates  of  wages.  Table  XLI,  and  earnings,  Table 
XLII,  shows  a  larger  per  cent  of  women  in  the  lower  wage  group  in  the 
earnings  table.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  irregularity  of  attendance  and 
in  a  greater  degree  to  the  failure  of  employers  in  this  industry  to 
furnish  full  time  employment.     {See  Tables  XXXIX  and  XL.) 
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3:8 

it 

'A 

i:S 

1.4 

1.1 

.4 

100 

14.8 

' 

9.0 

a.8 

6.2 

3,4 

6.3 

3.6 

1,4 

1.0 

" 

100 

«  Woikn*  ncelTinc — 


•13.50 

•13,  "1 

•IS.OO 

tie. 00 

Under 
•17.00 

•iS.OO 

ffs 

Ks 

^S 

fifs 

•30,00 
ud  OK* 

Total 

60. 9 
66,7 

96;3 

78!  0 

82:7 

iS:g 

00;  1 

!H 

00:9 

yi 

!S:! 

,4 

100 

82.6 

83.1 

73.7 

79.6 

M.8 

S8.2 

M5 

«7.0 

98,4 

9e.4 

,& 

100 

IKDOSTSr— CoatiaDid. 

Wat*  Order.) 

I,  «». 
P»a  Workan  nc«MB| — 


•13.48 

•13.50 

•14,99 

•15,99 

•16.00 

•loV 

•17.99 

•10.99 

•20.00 
•22.49 

•24''99 

•25  00 
•20.99 

'^t 

Total 

217 

131 

242 

145 

121 

105 

169 

162 

•^ 

'^ 

49 

SSS5 

582 

220 

629 

434 

376 

332 

807 

4S6 

248 

210 

60 

6.838 

•12.00 
..3%. 

•13.60 

•13,61 

•tsoo 

•  18.00 
116.99 

•17.00 

tn°m 

(18.00 

•20.00 

•22.49 

•22.50 
124,99 

•26.00 

T£ 

Total 

'SI 

2.9 

11,3 

8,4 

7.4 

it 

12.8 

8.0 

4,6 

3,8 

'l! 

100 
100 

10,3 

3,9 

11,2 

7.7 

6.7 

6.9 

10.8 

8,1 

44 

3.0 

I.l 

100 

.■i3^» 

V^^ 

Under 

Under 
•  16,00 

Under 
•17.00 

Under 
•IB. 00 

Under 
•20.00 

Under 

UndM 
•2S.00 

Undw 

ud  i™ 

Total 

32,1 

35.0 

48,3 

65:7 

ill 

58;5 

is;? 

95:3 

98.6 

':• 

100 

86,8 

40.2 

61.4 

68.1 

66.8 

71.7 

82. E 

90,6 

M.O 

98.0 

1.1 

100 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COHUISGION. 


TABLE  xxzn.— HAinirAcruitiiiu 


HsmWofWoa 


ts.oo 
M.W 

17.00 
17.90 

n.oo 

W.fiO 

woo 

lO.OB 

110.00 
llO.Ofl 

(11.00 
■11.09 

■IS.OD 

*ia.4s 

1 

f 

40 

7 

' 

s 

w 

U 

P«  C«rt  of  Wmmo  ud  VMita 

•s.oo 

10.99 

■7  00 
■7 .09 

t8.B9 

W.OO 
tBM 

IIO.OO 

iia?oo 

•11.00 
lll°9B 

•12.00 

:? 

.3 

■* 

■2 

Cnmalatln  Pk  Ctat  at  Waa 


SIS 

ss 

i"S 

sss 

iils 

sfs, 

£?!!, 

:? 

.8 

.4 

.8 

TABIB  XZnn.— MAKUVACTUUm; 


£%' 

•6  00 

•i"m 

•8,00 

•7,00 

trn 

•8.00 
•8% 

(O.OO 

te.99 

•10.00 

•io°9e 

•11. OO 
•11.00 

Northeni  diifomim 

Souttwrn  CJifornU 

g? 

01 

Jl 

S4 

'S 

'S 

IM 

180 

404 

183 

lai 

118 

i«a 

193 

■" 

P«CM0lW»«u 

11— 1. 

•6.00 

•6.00 
•6.90 

M.cn 
M.9a 

•7.00 
•7.09 

•8.00 
•8.99 

•e.oo 
•e.99 

•10.00 

•ll.W 

KfJiaSS;:;:: 

aio 

':? 

! 

1.0 
.8 

i.9 

1:4 

it 

!:! 

ToUb 

3.B 

• 

■■I       ■' 

1.3 

... 

i.i 

3.3 

K 

UDd« 
MOO 

» 

SfS 

srs 

.W 

Sffll 

£5% 

South*™  CJilornim 

3.7 

3.7 

!J 

j:i 

•:? 

8:1 

0.8 

lO.T 

1!;! 

Totah 

3.8 

3.7 

'" 

s.s 

B.e 

7.9 

10. 

11.3 

FOUBTB   REPORT. 


S13.G0 

S13.G1 
•14  99 

tis.oo 
•is.ee 

•IS.  00 

•is.ee 

•17.00 

•17.99 

•18-00 

119^99 

•20,00 
•22.49 

•22.50 
•24.99 

•25.00 
129.99 

V 

ToUl 

303 

370 

547 

3,187 

748 
332 

1.462 

879 

434 

383 
332 

33fi 

8,869 
S.633 

G03 

009 

762 

E.ttt8 

1.070 

3,333 

1.539 

652 

Sl£ 

500 

14.491 

Mta»rTim.W«ke™™triTta.- 

•13.B0 

tM.09 

•  IS  00 

•  IS.M 

iia.oo 

•16  99 

•17.00 

•17.B0 

•18.00 
•19,99 

•30.00 
•33.49 

•33,50 
•34.99 

•25.00 

•29°99 

•30.00 

Total 

3.3 
3,7 

*:8 

IS 

35. e 

?:! 

ill 

na 

3:9 

1:! 

3:1 

100 

3.5 

42 

•' 

36.1 

7.4 

16,0 

10-6 

4.6 

4.3 

3.5 

100 

P*mil*  MiMt  TbM  VoHiM*  racel 

riat- 

Uodar 
$13,51 

Under 
•lS-00 

Under 
•IB,  00 

Under 
•17,00 

•18.00 

Under 
»»,00 

Under 
•32.60 

Under 
•26,00 

Under 
•30,00 

•30.00 
udo»K 

Tout 

h;S 

wis 

23.3 

SS:i 

60.7 

77:1 

%i 

Vri 

90.3 

oe.o 

1; 

100 

9.2 

13-4 

18-7 

53.8 

61.2 

77.3 

87,8 

93.3 

96.6 

3.5 

100 

IIIDirSTRr—CantiniHd. 
Va(e  Oidei.) 

■,  ItM.    tl.OU  sttabUahmoib.) 
HfaM>T  Time  Worker*  leceMaf— 


•12.00 
•  13  49 

•13.50 

•  13  51 

•14.99 

•15.00 
•  15.99 

•16.00 
•16°90 

•17.00 
•17.99 

•IS.  00 

•10.99 

•20.00 
•22.49 

•22.50 
•24  99 

•25.00 

•29^99 

"H" 

ToUl 

630 

387 
124 

S81 

773 

2JII1 

1.434 

M7 

'S 

710 
S70 

354 

38S 

368 

S3M 
6.613 

1,087 

411 

1.033 

1.135 

3.645 

814 

1.735 

1,289 

621 

801 

436 

14,469 

ItiHK  Time  Worker*  receMof^ 

■13.49 

•13,» 

•13,S1 
•14V 

•  15.00 
•15.99 

•"to" 
•16.90 

tu^w 

•ig'oo 

•20.00 
•32,40 

•22,50 
•34  99 

•25,00 
•30,99 

•30,00 

Totnl 

»:» 

2:2 

6:1 

1:3 

m:5 

l.l 

!t:8 

10:3 

1:8 

3:1 

IS 

100 

7.S 

3.0 

7.1 

7.8 

35,3 

5,6 

"• 

8,9 

3,6 

4,3 

3.0 

100 

rMule  HiDot  Tlmo  Wotken  ncoMiK- 

•S 

Under 

113. SI 

•  15.00 

•  18.00 

•  17,00 

C'nder 
•  18,00 

»20«l 

•22,1(1 

•25. «l 

Under 

•30,00 

.S";^ 

Tou. 

K:S 

25:3 

31:3 

37:6 

m:i 

68  7 

S! 

88  7 
90.2 

U:l 

97.0 

3,0 

100 

19.7 

22.0 

29.7 

37.6 

62.7 

88.3 

80,3 

89.2 

07,0 

3.0 

100 

INDUSTRIAL  WH.FARE  COHUtSSION. 


IV.-HAIIIIFACTDBIirG 


•s.oo 

«%B 

«.oo 

r  .00 

18.00 
S8%fi 

n.oo 

•10.00 

sicKoe 

111 ,00 

SSSsaSS;;:;:: 

s 

s 

s 

li 

g 

s 

s 

g 

m 

■I 

IS 

A7 

B* 

7» 

108 

Pu  C«Dt  of  WomMi  ind  Fsottl* 

w.oo 

(.5  00 
15.09 

•9.00 
IS. 90 

(7.00 
17.99 

»a.89 

•10.00 
•10?99 

•11.00 

Ho 
•11. » 

Northnn  Cdifonii* 

SoiiUurn  Cillfonu 

2:3 

.0 

li 

1:8 

1:8 

i:! 

H 

i:! 

Totrfi 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

l.S 

1.3 

1.8 

3.4 

CnmnlitiTa  P«r  Ciol  of  Won 


Vadtr 
•S.OO 

Uadtr 
•8,00 

•J.OO 

Uodtr 

•S.OO 

UodBT 

•9.00 

Undo' 
•10.00 

Unds 
•11.00 

Unds 
•12-00 

Noittaem  CnlifarniH 

aouthern  OJlforni. 

3:* 

!:J 

tx 

S:S 

7.5 

9,3 
100 

IS:! 

Toflt - 

2,0 

3.0 

4.0 

B.O 

a.5 

7.8 

a, a 

no 

Weakb  Kata  of  Wafsa— Much 


(6,00 
•«,99 

•7,00 
•7!»9 

•8,00 
•8,99 

•0,00 
•9.99 

•10,00 
•10,99 

•iroo 

•11,90 

112,00 
•13,49 

Vorlh       C«Uf      ■ 

i! 

34 

P«  Cent  at  Womw  ant  FamaU 

•8,00 
•8%9 

•7,99 

•8.99 

•9  00 
•9,99 

•10.00 

•10°90 

•11. oo 

•19,00 
•1S°19 

'.3 

■3 

CuDDlitlTa  P«  Cant  of  W 

>m«aa>l 

17, 00' 

•8  00 

Under 
•9,00 

no% 

Under 
•11,00 

.» 

ss% 

:l 

.8 

8.3 

FOUBTH   REPORT. 


nnmSTRT — ContbuMd. 


J12.00 

113,60 

113.  SI 
S14.M 

•IS. SB 

•18,00 
•19.99 

•17.00 
•17.99 

•18.00 
•19.99 

•30.00 

•23,49 

•22.B0 

•».eg 

•26.00   •30.00 

to            Uld 
•29.99      ont 

Total 

\s 

•i 

222 
183 

206 

lie 

370 

£81 

367 

343 

629 

388 

266 

2SS          107 
278          192 

8^3 
2.838 

302 

a 

404 

322 

MI 

.« 

7M 

S8! 

643 

684          299 

6.881 

MiDOc  Wmct  Worksn  rMeMog- 

■12.00 
113.49 

tia.Eo 

•13,  SI 

tu.w 

•is,oo 

•16°99 

•18.00 
•I8?90 

•17-00 
.17% 

•18,00 
•19?90 

•20.00 

•22.50 

•26.00 

"H" 

ToUl 

*.7 

:! 

',.', 

8,4 

IS:! 

8:1 

li:5 

IS:5 

%', 

&X 

',i 

Z 

SI 

.3 

«.« 

6.6 

11.1 

7.4 

1!.! 

18.0 

».> 

9.6 

6.1 

100 

»Mtul<  Hlaor  PIk*  Wotkan  rvceMnf- 

CDdcr 
tia.50 

Cnd« 

tia.si 

."ii^ 

.» 

.» 

.tt 

Ks 

sfs. 

£a 

£.-te 

^Z 

Tottl 

18.8 

1?:! 

g:S 

Si 

ai 

40.9 

46  1 

83  e 

69.1 

7i.r, 

82:2 

S:!     1:1 

1^ 

17.1 

17.4 

24,3 

2B.8 

40,9 

48.3 

01. 1 

7H.1 

83.3 

94.9            6.1 

100 

HTDUSTRY— Cootlnnsd. 


Htaur  IteM  W«ckan  itetMaf— 


•13.50 

113.51 

tis.oo 

•15.09 

118.00 

tl6°99 

•17,00 
I17"99 

•18.00 

•  19,90 

(20,00 
SZ2°4e 

•23,60 

•24,99 

•35,00 
•29°9g 

If 

ToW 

100 

447 
296 

226 

2.647 

S 

1.213 

;ss 

3SS 
190 

ss 

!g 

VA 

1S4 

742 

327 

4.139 

978 

2,176 

1.S32 

646 

M7 

496 

i3.sie 

HlDor  nme  WMktn  rKoMnc- 

•13.60 

113,61 
•14,90 

•16,00 
•15,89 

116,00 

»ie"99 

•17,99 

•  18,00 

•19.09 

130,00 

«23°49 

•32,60 
•24,99 

•36,00 

•29.99 

•W 

r^ 

^:l 

i.S 

3:0 

31:2 

7:3 

18:9 

l!:J 

\j 

S:! 

s:i 

100 

1,2 

5,9 

3.6 

33,0 

7,8 

17.4 

13,2 

4.4 

6,2 

4.0 

too 

fiSS 

.rSo 

."iSS 

."1?% 

.W 

•20,00 

Undar 
•22.60 

«2S,00 

Undor 
•30,00 

sz. 

T«l 

5:1 

B:.' 

lS:i 

8:1 

54:1 

73,0 

87^4 

S:; 

96.9 

96.2 

%:l 

IS 

7.6 

1J.4 

u.o 

41.0 

68.8 

74.2 

se,4 

90,8 

96.0 

4.0 

100 

tNDUSTBUL  ViBUFAXB  COHUISBION. 


TABLE  ZZZVIL— lUHUFACTUSna 
CnmtdMlTa  Pk  Cait  of  Wobb  aal 


eateblidi' 

U.OO 

w 

S?:S 

SS 

S!^ 

^A 

ffl'S, 

?.^ 

'i 
1 

s 

.8 

.3 

1^16 

.3 

TABLE  XXZVnL— HAHCFACmSIHG 

(Kseilk 

(•lUW  MUana 

VeAIr  Rata  of  V«<H— 


Hmnbtf  of  Wa.«  ud  ta-le 

No.  of 

menu  ' 

UDdtr 
»6.00 

tG.OO 
•6,9» 

w.oo 

■7.00 
•7.W 

18.00 
te*W 

10-00 
10%B 

110.90 

111.99 

Childf-Hi'  WBW.  blouMh  liDcsrle, 

1 

i 

i 

24 

3 

SiSSiSl^S^'f^---'--- 

TcnM,  s<miii«B,  Iwgi 

S33 

16 
.3 

POUBTH   REPORT, 


Ftnala  Htam  Tim*  Weckart  r»ciil*iii|~ 


Undn 
113.110 

UDd« 
»13.5I 

Under 
»I5.00 

Under 

Under 
117.00 

Under 

Under 
■30. 00 

Under 

I22.S0 

Under 

tsa.oo 

Under 
130.00 

•sr 

ToUl 

1l 

17 
li 

S 
5 

1} 
l5 

es 

en 

i 
i 

84 

1 

S 

1 

8 

i 

97 

i 

2 

1 
f 

99 
99 
98 
9E 

91 

f 

1 

2 

i 

" 

7.6 

13.4 

Ifl.O 

19.0 

Ml 

74.2 

86.* 

90.8 

96.0 

.4.0 

too 

Huth  11,  im. 

Minor  Tim*  Worken  t«c«Mnt — 


•13.00 

liflon 

117  00 

»?non 

8 

1 

8 

31 

loa 

37 

48 

77 

396 

207 

29 

187 

80 

i.o«a 

274 

881 

746 

Z35 

440 

371 

4J0B 

4.9 

s.e 

B.3 

11,1 

34.7 

40.8 

78.8 

82,0 

.,.. 

24 
200 

I.S 
1.8 

2.4 
83 
24.1 
24. S 

.«.^„.e,^.      : 

TettSt 

284 

'•^Sff^.-".'™- 1 

i 

• 

309 

"•sSr*"'*'™"' 

I 

' 

24 

6.7 

»*«!jjSd«28b™: 

3 

1 

' 

' 

Z9 

^^T-S^S^..^.^:..         ! 

"^ 

< 

3 

* 

' 

,S 

33  ududer  as  houn: 

IS 

11 

2 

3 

" 

2 

781 

99 
l,07fi 

16.1 

"iSS-..".'!!!--.. 

SO 

12 

4S 

38 

SO 

12 

=.U! 

22,4 

Mmrfnit'jdw::::::::::::;::: 

137 

SI 

IbUli 

2 

2 

I^ 

2,S29 

37 
4.4M 

36,9 

J46 

437 

13S 

297 

7? 

4,491 
425 

60,0 

"jaK^'».'r";. 

ToUl. 

148 

85 

2,890 
4,548 

"t'ST;. 

»B 

2M 

170 

89 

ZM 

170 

4,5«0 

24  5 

4i 

M3 

823 

17.7SO 

,„ 

ToUlm,mu/Mt«rin«„_. 

a«ad  toUU 

P«ro«W 

.2 

Beie 

S;! 

100 

lOO 

Silts — p*se    120 


Vaitr  »  hoan: 


Naadtotndci.. 
ToUta 


30  »md  aadtr  24  boun: 
Oluh»I  munifmctuiinc... 
NMdk  tnda 


(leiMml  DunufHtuiiDa— 
NcaiBa  tnxla - 

ToliJ.- • 

28  ud  uadsr  33  haun: 


ToUto- 

3S  aad  obiIb  40  houn: 


Wu>ilwda44bi 
NMdb  timdM.. 


tew* 

lUaolBUTa  pet  fnt,. 


IISS — paga  111 


'¥^.SS"'""™=           'i 

280 

1.7 

2.S 
4.2 
13.  S 

1S.6 

2B4 
27 

•t-SZ'-»'!™           ' 

1 

' 

313 
306 

"T^Si£'""*'^=                  ! 

I 

' 

348 

8.7 

"Ttjtf-."'"!^.-.     ; 

a 

i" 

' 

SIB 

29 

417 

Mmdand«32lioun: 

-'J- 

* 

3 

448 

37 

076 

33  uxi  aDdw  38  boun: 

"•1. 

11 

2 

11 

' 

Teitile* 

..J  42 

so 

12         1 

so 

12         1 

m 

22,4 

WBDdandarMbam: 
TertilH ;    1 

137 

81         2 

137 

81         2 

"297"       4 

529 

35-9 

"T'SaS-..".'r; 

-a« 

-■3*8 

10 
~1« 

e 

J|S 

60.0 

ISmndundtrUfaoura; 

-.129 

85        2 

880 

"t-ss; 

-.189 

214 

170        1 

214 

170        4 

569 

"sea 

^1 

«S   „ 

017 

100 

1.005 

9e!e 

832       18 
3.4 

887 

-Ji-a 

JIJJ— page  120 
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TABLE  ZIX— HAHUFACnntniG 

Camputeoa  of  WmUt  K«t«  g(  WasM  of  Weoio  and  Illaoc  Tim*  Wotkm 


Hunlw  of  Womea  OKI  r«uk 

Minimum 
inc*onl« 

IHiod 

DaMoT 
WroU 

No.  ol 

MOO 

M.ra 

•7.00 
17.99 

18.00 
18-99 

•9.00 
•9.99 

•10.  OO 
•10-99 

•11  00 

•ireo 

Jm.  18.  ISIO 

674 

10 

OS 

45S 

812 

2.170 

Sept.  2a  1919 

917 

t 

•38 

2S6 

1528 

Ocl.     3.1920 

1.030 

•1 

•6 

sg 

Mar.  It.  1922 

1,2IS 

*8pM3al  rata  f<«  mllliaary  a()pc«ilicai. 


PnCamofW 

<nMudP«Dale 

iS= 

Date  of 
payroU 

mMMib- 

•B.QO 

•e%9 

•7.00 
•7*"90 

•8.00 

•s'lto 

te.oD 

•9.99 

•10.00 
•10°«9 

•11  00 

Jan.   IB.  1919 

074 

.1 

I.O 

4.9 

8.8 

23.0 

S.pt.  20. 1919 

904 

.3 

1.0 

9.3 

Oct      I.  1920 

1.080 

.4 

Mar.  11.  1922 

1J1« 

.3 

CmoiilatlT*  Pat  Cant  ol  Vomaa  asl 


Miniinmn 

SJ-^-J 

No.  o( 

•atabliah- 

^7-1^ 

»r 

W 

VSS, 

UodB- 

•11.00 

Undar 

■10  on 

Jan.  IB,  1919 

074 

.1 

1.1 

8.0 

14,8 

38.4 

Sept.  20,  1919 

904 

.3 

2.2 

11.4 

0«.     2.1920 

1,030 

.4 

Mar.  11, 1922 

1,218 

.8 
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X.  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT  INDUSTRY. 
A.  Order  Issued,  J11I7,  1919. 

On  September  17,  1919,  women  and  fpmale  minors  employed  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  industry  were  for  the  first  time  placed  under  the 
regulation  of  the  Commission's  orders.  The  legal  requirement  of  a 
public  hearing  had  been  fulfilled  in  San  Francisco  on  May  27,  1918, 
and  conferences  had  been  held  with  employers  in  the  industry.  The 
eost  of  living  had  been  determined  by  investigation  and  the  $13,50 
minimum  wage  established  in  other  industries  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  hotel  order,  consequently  the  same  minimum  wage  rate  was 
decided  upKin  for  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry. 

1.  Special  Eegidations. 
Certain  conditions  peculiar  to  this  industry  required  that  special 
consideration  be  given  such  problems  as  the  need  for  one  day's  rest  in 
the  seven,  the  limitation  of  the  period  of  time  over  which  a  woman's 
actual  hours  of  duty  extend  (the  "watch"),  rates  for  part-time 
workers,  the  matter  of  allowance  for  room  and  board  furnished 
employee,  provisions  for  the  expense  of  caring  for  uniforms,  the 
question  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  tipping  system. 

a.  D«y  of  Rett, 

For  the  first  time,  the  Coiuniission  had  to  consider  the  problem  of 
regulating  hours  in  a  seven-day  industry.  Stores,  factories,  laundries 
and  offices  restrict  their  working  week  to  six  days.  In  canneries  and 
fresh  fruit  packing  houses,  the  Conmiission  recognizing  the  problem 
already  recognized  by  the  eight-hour  law,  that  of  handling  perishable 
products,  indirectly  restricted  the  working  week  to  six  days  by  pro- 
viding high  and  practically  prohibitive  overtime  rates  for  seventh 
day  work.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry 
is  one  which  must  offer  the  public  almost  continuous  service,  the 
Commission  deemed  it  advisable  to  protect  the  workers  by  prescribing 
one  day 's  rest  in  seven.  It  was  felt  that  even  the  practice,  usual  in  the 
hotel  industry,  of  shortening  the  hours  of  work  on  Sunday,  did  not 
obviate  the  neees,sity  of  providing  one  full  day  of  rest.  The  two  chief 
objections  offered  by  employers  to  the  day  of  rest  provision  were 
expense  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  workers  to  supply  the  extra 
shift.  With  reference  to  this  alleged  labor  shortage,  it  developed  dnr- 
inff  the  conferences  that  the  wages  offered  by  hotels  were  usually  not 
sufficiently  high  to  attract  workers,  that  where  adequate  wages  were 
paid  workers  could  be  secured,  thus  making  extra  shifts  possible. 

The  order  as  issued  provided  that  all  full-time  women  workers,  i.e., 
those  employed  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  should  be  given  one  full 
day  of  rest  a  week.  The  order  made  provision  for  an  exception  to 
this  rule  to  apply  in  the  ease  of  actual  emergency,  the  Commission 
having  in  mind  such  situations  as  would  be  brought  about  in  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  business  by  the  crowded  conditions  attendant  upon  the 
holding  of  conventions  or  special  celebrations.  In  such  emergencies, 
the  employment  of  women  upon  their  day  of  rest  was  to  be  permitted, 
at  a  rate  of  pay  not  less  than  rate  and  one-quarter  of  the  legal  mini- 
mum daily  rate  of  $2.24,  or  $2.80.  In  no  case  was  the  number  of 
hours  worked  by  any  woman  during  the  week  to  exceed  eight  hours  per 
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day  or  forty-eight  hours  per  week:  Employers  were  required  to  file 
with  the  ComtnissioQ  detailed  reports  concerning  such  emergency 
employment  whenever  it  occurred. 

6.  Limiiatioa  of  "Watch." 
Of  necessity,  the  actual  hours  o£  employment  of  waitresses  in  hotels 
and  restaurants  must  extend  over  a  long  period  of  hours  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  service  of  three  meals  a  day.  The  Commission  believed 
that,  in  fairness  to  the  women,  the  length  of  the  "watch"  (that  is, 
the  total  amount  of  time  spent  on  duty  and  in  waiting  between  periods 
of  duty)  should  be  limited.  This  limitation,  as  incorporated  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  order,  provides  that  no  woman  may  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  in  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirteen  hours  in  any 
one  day. 

o,  Part-titne  Rate*. 
As  part-time  work  is  extremely  prevalent  in  this  industry,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  provide  for  increased  part-time  rates,  so  that  the  women 
who  were  not  given  the  opportunity  for  full-time  work  might  more 
nearly  approximate  the  full  minimum  wage.  The  order  established 
two  part-time  rates:  35  cents  an  hour  for  women  working  three 
hours  or  less  a  day,  and  32^  cents  an  hour  {or  the  minimum  of  $13.50) 
for  women  working  more  than  three  hours  a  day. 

il.  Allourance  for  Room  and  Board. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  employers,  the  custom  of  furnishing 
waitresses  and  maids  with  room  or  board  or  with  both  was  almost  uni- 
versally practiced  in  the  industry.  It  was,  of  course,  conceded  by  the 
Commission  that  room  and  board,  when  furnished,  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  compensation.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  order,  the  amounts 
which  employers  were  allowed  to  deduct  for  room  and  meals  were 
the  amounts  which  entered  into  the  Commission's  minimum  budget, 
that  is,  $3  a  week  for  a  room,  and  20  cents  for  breakfast,  25  cents  for 
lunch,  and  30  cents  for  dinner,  with  the  proviso  that  bona  fide  meals 
be  served. 

e.  Laundrn  Altowanfe. 
The  workers,  during  the  several  conferences,  laid  special  emphasis 
on  the  expense  borne  by  the  women  for  the  purchase  and  care  of 
aprons  and  uniforms.  Despite  ordinary  eare  in  serving,  accidents  for 
which  waitresses  are  not  responsible  necessitate  fresh  aprons  or  uni- 
forms, with  the  attendant  laundry  expense.  Many  of  the  women 
said  that,  rather  than  meet  the  high  cost  of  laundry,  they  laundered 
their  aprons  and  uniforms  at  home,  thus  lengthening  their  actual  work- 
ing hours.  Others  stated  that  their  living  arrangements  did  not  provide 
for  laundry  facilities  and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  send  these 
garments  to  be  laundered.  To  off-^it  this  expense,  section  1  of  the 
order  provides  that  "if  an  employer  requires  waitresses  to  wear  a 
uniform  or  apron  which  is  not  laundered  by  the  establishment,  an 
allowance  of  50  cents  a  week  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
wage." 

/.  Apprenlicethip. 

With  reference  to  apprenticeship,  quefltioning  of  both  employers  and 

employees  br(»ught  out  the  fact  that  this  industry  offers  few  opportuni- 
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ties  for  w&ge  promotions  as  the  resalt  of  any  definite  training.  It 
was  said  that  an  unusually  efficient  ehambermaid  might  be  promoted 
to  the  position  of  inspector  or  housekeeper,  but  the  number  of  anch  posi- 
tions is  small.  Employers  stated  that  the  industry  was  one  which 
could  rapidly  absorb  the  untrained  worker.  No  organization  exuted 
among  the  chambermaids,  but  the  union  rules  of  the  oi^anized 
waitresses  do  not  permit  a  lower  wage  for  beginners.  B^eving  that 
no  true  apprenticeship  existed  in  the  industry,  the  Commission,  in 
its  order,  provided  that  all  women  employees  should  receive  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

C  The  Tipping  Bfttem. 

The  Commission,  in  considerini?  the  question  of  tipping,  took  the 
position  that  compensation  which  is  not  given  directly  by  the  employer, 
and  of  which  the  employer  has  no  record,  can  not  bff  considered  as 
part  of  the  legal  minimum  wage. 

ft.  Proti»«io»  for  Dretiing  Room, 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  the  women  and  approved 
by  the  employers,  the  hotel  and  restaurant  order  included  the  follow- 
ing provision  for  the  comfort  of  women  workers:  Every  employer  in 
the  industry  must  provide  a  room  where  women  may  change  thdr 
clothing  in  privacy  and  comfort.  Sufficient  proviaion  most  be  made 
for  the  proper  and  safe  keeping  of  the  outer  clothing  of  the  workers 
during  working  hours  and  of  their  working  clothes  during  the  non- 
working  hours.  Clean  and  decent  toilet  accommodations  must  be 
provided  for  the  use  of  women  employees. 

B.  Postponement  of  Day  of  Rest  Enforcement. 

As  stated  previously,  the  hotel  and  restaurant  order  contained  a 
definite  day  of  rest  provision.  Before  the  ordrt*  became  effective  how- 
ever, employers  in  the  industry  appeared  before  the  Commission  to 
request  the  waiving  of  that  part  of  the  order  applying  to  the  one 
day's  rest  in  seven,  befause  of  a  shortage  of  hotel  and  restaurant  labor 
which  made  it  impossible  to  employ  a  sufficiently  laigd  force  of  workers 
to  allow  each  full-time  worker  a  day  of  rest.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  large  number  of  women  drawn  into  the  canneries  and  the 
demand  for  hotel  employees  by  vacation  resorts  had  created  a  shortage 
of  workers,  the  Commission,  by  resolution,  waived  the  enforcement 
of  the  day  of  rest  until  November  17,  1919. 

During  this  period,  the  Commission  made  an  investigation  which 
showed  that  in  some  instances,  bad  living  conditions,  poor  food,  and 
other  grievances  tended  to  keep  women  out  of  the  industry.  The 
problem  of  the  Commission  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  employment 
in  this  industry  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  emergency  situation. 
The  action  finally  taken  by  the  Commission  was  the  postponement  of 
the  day  of  rest  enforcement  until  January  16,  1920,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  employers  would  honestly  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission by  correcting  the  undesirable  working  conditions  which  were 
discouraging  women  from  entering  the  industry. 

The  prediction  was  made  by  a  number  of  hotel  employers  that  the 
day  of  rest  provision  would  he  distasteful  to  the  women  themaelTes, 
but  as  yet  no  complaint  has  been  made  by  the  workers.     On  the  eon- 
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trary,  they  are  prompt  in  reporting  failure  to  comply  with  this  provi- 
sion. 

C.  Amendment  of  Order,  June,  1920. 

Following  the  cost  of  living  study,  $16  was  adopted  as  the  minimum 
wage,  and  the  hotel  and  restaurant  order  was  reissued  on  that  w^;e 
basis  in  June,  1920. 
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XI.  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CANNING  INDUSTRY. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  is  one  which  employs  a 
large  number  of  women  workers.  There  are  in  California  over  200 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plants  but  the  number  of  canneries 
actually  operating  varies  from  season  to  season.  During  the  period 
from  1919  to  1922,  inclusive,  the  number  of  canneries  in  operation 
varied  as  follows:  In  1919,  193  canneries;  in  1920,  168  canneries;  in 

1921,  144  canneries  and  in  1922,  166  canneries.  Approximately  33,000 
women  are  employed  in  the  canneries  during  the  season.  These 
workers  are  the  women  who  are  attracted  from  other  industries  during 
the  fruit  season  by  the  opportunity  of  large  earnings,  and  housewives 
and  others  who  are  usually  not  employed  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

While  the  number  of  plants  operating  was  smaller  in  1922  than  in 
1919,  the  industry  has  grown  steadily  as  shown  by  the  following 
figures  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  of  the  state  from  1916  and 

1 922,  taken  from  the  March  S.  1924,  issue  of  the  California  Fruit  News : 

) 


Year 

Fruit  (cases) 

Total    (caaea 

1(H6 

7.021.S75 

4.225,070 

11.247.045 

1817 

9,996,145 

6.&W,766 

ie,942.914 

1»1K 

8,943.737 

1919 

13,696,103 

7.051,519 

20,747,022 

1921 

8,511,861 

2,910.947 

1922 

15,4773% 

8,918,871 

134  industriaij  wei-pabe  commission. 

The  pack  of  1922  exceeded  that  of  any  other  year.  The  season  of 
1921  was  one  of  abnormal  depression  in  the  canning  indiwtry. 

The  canneries  are  located,  generally,  in  the  fruit  districts,  the  valleys 
of  the  Santa  Clara,  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento,  Sonoma,  and  the  San 
Fernando,  San  Gabriel.  Santa  Ana  and  San  Jacinto.  In  addition 
there  are  several  large  plants  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region  and  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  canning  industry  is  its  intense 
activity  during  the  summer  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  although 
the  period  for  packing  is  being  extended  more  and  more,  because  of 
the  canning  oE  the  earlier  vegetables.  There  are  some  canneries  oper- 
ating in  California  during  each  month  in  the  year  except  December, 
January  and  February. 

The  season  starts  with  the  packing  of  asparagus  and  spinach.  The 
asparagus  canneries  in  the  Delta  Region  of  the  Sacramento  River  near 
the  asparagus  beds  and  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  commence  opera- 
tion in  March  and  pack  until  June.  Spinach  packing  starts  in  March 
and  continues  from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  Some  spinach  is  packed 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
and  in  southern  California. 

The  fruit  canning  season  commences  in  May  or  June  with  the  can- 
ning of  cherries.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  of  July  tie 
apricots  ripen.  More  canneries  open  and  more  women  are  drawn 
inti)  the  industry.  During  the  first  part  of  July  free  and  cling  stone 
peaihes  are  canned  and  the  canning  of  pears  and  plums  follows.  In 
certain  canneries  string  beans  are  canned  in  August  and  September 
and  the  canning  of  tomatoes  commences  in  September  and  continues 
until  the  frosts.  The  peak  of  the  canning  season  when  the  largest 
number  of  women  is  employed  is  normally  the  end  of  July  and  the 
first  part  of  August. 

A.  Amendment  of  Canning  Order,  Haj',  1919. 

In  the  biennial  period  1919-1920  the  order  regulati 
waKC  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  was  twice  amended. 


Order  No.  3  amended  1919  was  issued  by  the  Commission  on  May  12. 
1919.  The  order  was  based  upon  a  $13.50  minimum  wage  which  had 
.iust  been  established  by  the  Commission's  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
living.  The  issuance  of  this  order  was  preceded  by  a  public  hearing 
held  in  San  Francisco  on  December  6,  1918,  and  by  conferences  with 
employers  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  May  Tith  and  in  Los  Angeles  on  May  7th. 

B.  Amendment  of  Canning  Order,  April,  1920. 

Following  the  investigation  which  established  $16  as  the  minimum 
wage,  the  Commission  amended  the  canning  order  on  the  new  wage 
basis  on  April  27.  1920,  This  action  was  taken  after  a  public  hearing 
held  in  San  Francisco  on  March  24,  1920,  and  after  conferences  with 
reprcscnfalives  in  the  industry'  lield  in  San  Francisco  on  March  5th, 
and  MiiiTb  2Ctb.  and  in  Lo«  Angeles  on  April  27,  1920. 

The  Commission's  sanitary  order,  effective  in  all  factories  and  in 
canneries,  was  amended  January  7,  1919,  following  the  public  hearing 
of  December  6,  1918. 
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C.  Amendment  of  Canning  Order,  April,  1921. 

Ill  the  biennial  period  of  1921-22  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
oi-der  was  cnee  amended.  This  amendment  was  made  following  the 
holding  of  a  wage  board  on  Aiirit  21,  1921,  and  after  a  public  hearing 
held  in  San  Francisco  on  April  20,  1921.  \o  change  was  made  in  the 
baijic  minimum  wage  of  $16. 

The  amendments  of  the  canning  order  will  first  be  considered  with 
rpferonce  to  the  regulations  affi'cting  canners,  that  is,  the  women  who 
l»aek  the  fniit  into  cans,  and  the  day  workers^ — forewomen,  checkers, 
labclers,  sorters,  and  warehon.se  workers. 

D.  Minumun  Rates  for  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  Industry,  1916-1922. 

1.  Rates  for  Canners. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  minimum  rates  established  for  can- 
jiera  by  the  orders  of  the  Commission  Kint-e  1916. 

IfllB     Minimum  piece  mlPa  were  established  for  the  caiining  of  the  most  import- 
nod      Hnt  rarieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
1!»17 
l!tl8     Adult  icomtn  v.-rw  guarnnteed  IC  cents  nn  liour  during  the  lirst  week   of 

employini'lil  Biiil  20  cents  an  hour  thiresffer. 
lt>tl>     AdttJJ  wvmfn  were  guaranteed  21  cents  an  hour  during  the  first   week  of 

euiploytuent  and  28  cents  an  hour  thereafter. 
1920    All  adutt  women  and  female  uiuors  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  were 

guaranteed   25   cents   au   hour  during   the   Grst   week  of   employment   and 

iiSli  genlfl  an  hour  thereafter. 

1021  The    ennninc    order    for   these    two    years    permitted    employers    to    elect 
and     either  to  pny  cauners  guaranteed  time  rates   (adult  women,  2o  centa  an 

1022  hour  during  the  QraC  two  weeku  of  employment,  female  minora,  22  cents 
an  hour  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  employment,  adult  women  and 
female  minni'>^.  SHi  ceots  an  bmir  after  two  weeka  of  employment),  or 
to  pa,v  on  n  piece  rate  baxia  under  a  weehly  audit  system.  (See  descrip- 
tion of  "C^inninK  Audit  System"  page   137.) 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  outline  of  the  minimum  rates  for 
canners,  that  the  orders  have  varied  in  their  regulations  for  minor 
canners.  The  Commission's  1916  production,  studies  brought  Out 
the  fact  that  the  production  of  minors  in  both  canning  and  cutting 
processes  fell  below  that  of  the  adult  workers.  Because  of  this  fact 
the  Commission  in  dealing  with  the  rates  for  canners  in  the  1916-1917- 
1918-1919  orders  took  the  position  that  piece  rates  which  had  been  esti- 
mated to  yield  the  minimum  wage  to  adult  women  would  constitute 
a  fair  basis  of  payment  for  minor  workers.  The  canning  orders  for 
these  years  provided  for  a  guaranteed  wage  for  adult  canners  only. 

In  1919  the  working  age  of  minora  in  canneries  was  limited  to  four- 
teen years  by  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Tax  Law,  which  imposed  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  net  profits  of  any  cannery  employing  minors 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  can- 
neries voluntarily  imposed  a  limitation  of  16  years  in  their  own  plants, 
feeling  that  the  exclusion  of  the  younger  workers  definitely  added  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant.  The  number  of  minors  in  the  industry  was 
therefore  decidedly  decrea.sed  at  that  time. 

The  1920  conferences  with  i-mployers  brought  out  the  fact  that, 
while  the  output  of  girls  from  16  to  IS  years  of  age  was  equal  to  that 
of  older  women,  minors  under  16  years  were  irresponsible  workers. 
Many  employers  stated  that,  they  were  forced  to  continue  the  employ- 
ment of  these  children,   though   undesirable   workers,   because  their 
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families  insisted  upon  it  as  a  condition  of  their  own  eontinaaQce,  and 
the  employerg  believed  that  this  condition,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
i^uarauteed  wagi-,  tended  to  encourage  slacking  among  the  minors. 
They  expressed  themselves  as  being  willing  to  pay  a  {^arantee  to  giris 
over  sixteen. 

The  Commission  accepted  the  evidence  presented,  and  the  1920  order 
provided  the  same  guaranteed  rates  for  minor  girls  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18  as  for  adult  women. 

The  1921  amendment  of  the  canning  order  permitted  employers  to 
elect  either  to  pay  canners  the  guaranteed  time  rates,  or  to  pay  on  a 
piece  rate  basis  under  a  weekly  audit  system.  (See  description  of 
"Audit  System".) 

2.  Rates  for  Day  Workers. 

The  accompanying  outline  shows  the  provisions  of  the  orders  which 
affect  day  workers: 

Minimum  Tim*  Rat«s  Quarantawl  to  Day  Worlcar* 
1916  to  1922. 
191fl     13  cents  an  hoar  to  all  women  and  minors  during  the  fir«t  three  weeks 
and      of  employmeDt. 

1917  16  cents  an  hour  to  all  women  and  minors  thereafter. 

1918  16  cents  an  boar  to  all  Dtinon. 

IS  cents  an  hour  to  all  adult  women  daring  the  firat  three  weeks  of 
employment. 

20  centa  an  hour  to  all  adult  women  after  the  first  three  weeks  of 
employmeiit. 

101.9     18  cents  an  hour  to  female  minors  during  their  first  week  ot  employment. 

21  centa  an  hour  to  all  adult  wranen  dudng  their  first  week  of  emplc^meot. 
28  cents  an  hour  to  all  adult  women  and  female  minors  after  the  first 
week  of  employment. 

11)20    22  cents  an  honr  to  fennle  minora  daring  their  first  week  of  employment. 

25  cents  an  hoar  to  all  adult  women  during  their  first  week  of  employtneot. 

33}  cents  an  hour  to  all  adult  vitmjen  and  female  minors   after  the  first 

week  of  pmploymiyit. 
1!>21     22  cents  bd  hour  to  female  minors  during  their  Erat  week  of  employment. 
and      2fi  cents  nn  hour  to  all  adult  women  during  their  first  week  □(  employment, 
1!>22     331  ceiila  an  hour  to  all  adult  women  and  female  minors  after  the  firKt 

week   of  employment. 

25  cents  an  hour  to  all  male  minors. 

3.  Kaies  for  Cutters. 

The  firat  order  regulating  the  payment  of  "cutters,"  that  is,  women 
engaged  in  the  preparation,  cutting,  peeling,  coring  or  slicing  of  fruit 
and  v^etables,  followed  an  investigation  of  the  industry  by  the  Com- 
mission, a  wage  board  held  January  13  and  14,  1916,  and  a  public 
hearing  held  in  San  Frant-isco,  February  11,  1916.  In  the  opinion 
both  of  the  employers'  and  employees'  representatives  on  the  wage 
board,  the  highly  seasonal  character  of  the  work,  carrying  with  it  the 
condition  of  a  lack  of  trained  workers,  and  the  extreme  perishability 
of  the  product,  made  a  piece  rate  method  of  payment  apparently  the 
most  desirable  method  for  the  canning  industry.  Accordingly,  section 
1  of  Order  No.  1,  issued  February  14,  1916,  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  piece  rates  for  the  cutting  of  five  leading  products, 
apricots,  pears,  cling  peaches,  free  peaches  and  tomatoes. 

The  first  revision  of  this  order  in  April,  1917,  was  based  upon  a 
consideration  of  production  studies  made  during  1916,  which  showed 
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the  yielding  power  ot  the  1916  rates.  As  a  result,  Order  No.  3  in  the 
canning  industry,  issued  April  16,  1917,  provided  for  a  10  per  cent 
ini-rease  in  the  rate  paid  for  the  cutting  of  apricots,  set  a  minimum 
piece  rate  for  asparagus,  and  further  provided  that  piece  rates  eatab- 
lisbed  by  individual  eannerifs  for  the  preparation  of  products  other 
than  those  specified  should  yield  to  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  women 
and  minors  etnployed  upon  them  hourly  earnings  of  16  cents  or  more. 

The  revision  of  the  1917  canning  order,  based  upon  a  $10  a  week 
minimum  wage,  provided  for  increased  piece  rates  for  the  cutting  ot 
major  products.  At  this  time  the  Commission  first  considered  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  guaranteed  time  rate  for  Bueh  work.  As 
a  result,  the  1918  order  included  the  provision  that  all  piece  rates  aet 
hy  individual  establishments  for  the  preparation  of  minor  products 
should  yield  to  all  adult  women  working  upon  them  not  less  than  16 
cefnts  an  hour  for  the  first  week  of  employment  upon  each  minor 
product,  and  not  less  than  20  cents  an  hour  thereafter. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  1919  canning  order,  the  Commission 
met  with  representatives  of  the  canning  industry  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment of  the  canning  order  on  the  basis  of  the  increased  minimum  wage 
of  $13.50,  which  had  been  established  in  all  industries  following  a 
cost  of  living  investigation.  At  this  time  the  feasibility  of  a  guaranteed 
minimum  time  rate  for  the  preparation  of  all  products  was  seriously 
fousidered.  The  Commission  believed  that  the  many  factors  entering 
into  production,  such  as  the  size  and  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit,  the 
size  of  the  box  served,  the  quality  of  work  required  from  the  women, 
and  the  widely  differing  degrees  of  factory  management,  made  the 
Commission's  establishment  of  uniform  piece  rates  for  all  canneries 
definitely  unfair.  Especially  was  there  unfairness  to  the  women  when 
inefficiency  in  the  management  of  a  plant  prevented  them  from  being 
steadily  supplied  with  fruit. 

The  representatives  of  the  canners,  on  the  other  hand,  produced 
evidence  to  show  that  the  time  rate  guarantee  on  the  cutting  of  minor 
products  established  by  the  Commis.sion  in  its  1918  canning  order  had 
had  the  effect  of  slowing  production  to  a  disastrous  degree. 

Out  of  this  discussion'  came  the  suggestion  that  the  Commission 
establish  an  audit  system. 

a.   Canning  Audit,  1919. 

The  credit  for  the  auditing  plan  is  due  the  Canners'  League  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  that  its  members  proposed  that  they  put  apecial  investigators 
in  their  establishments  at  their  own  expense,  to  insure  the  yielding 
power  of  the  piece  rates  required  by  the  Commission.'  The  Commission 
could  not  accept  this  proposal,  but  as  an  alternative  proposed  regional 
auditors,  chosen  'by  the  Commission  under  regulation  of  State  Civil 
Service,  and  directed  by  and  solely  responsible  to  the  Commission,  to 
make  weekly  inspections  of  the  pay  rolls  of  the  women  cutters  in  all 
canneries  operating  on  a  piece-rate  basis.  Funds  from  which  these 
auditors  were  to  be  paid  were  to  be  collected  from  the  cannerg,  deposited 
with  the  State  Treasurer,  and  audited  by  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
as  are  all  other  state  funds.  This  arrangement  was  accepted  by  the 
canners. 
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The  1919  canning  order  provided  for  a  choice  in  the  method  of 
payment  of  women  cutters;  either 

The  imjineDt  of  a  guaranteed  wage  of  flSJJO  a  wei-k   <or  28  wnta  an  hour  fi.r 

Payment  on  ft  plpce  rate  hasla.  The  piece  rates  paid  were  lo  be  not  less  than 
those  fixed  by  the  <'i>in mission,  with  the  further  provision  that  if.  in  individual 
establishments,  these  piece  rates  did  not  yield  to  flt  least  6U|i  per  cent  of  the  women 
and  minors  emiilo.vcd  od  each  product  at  least  28  cents  an  hour,  the  piece  met- 
were  to  be  raised  1u  yield  to  Gttij  iter  ceot  of  the  women  and  femnlc  minors  employed 
on  ench  product  an  hourly  enmins  of  not  less  than  ^  rentR.  The  atlowanee  of 
33i  per  eont  nf  workers  whoxe  enroineii  might  fall  Iwtow  the  minimum  wage  was 
based  upon  tlie  allowance  for  leamers  provided  for  by  the  CommiBsion  in  the  reRii- 
lation  of  other  industriex.  C'aniiers  eleeliuj;  to  operate  on  a  piece  rate  basis  eutereil 
into  sn  agreement  with  the  two  Hssiieiatiims  of  catincrB  to  cuatribute  to  tlie  expenbc 
of  the  audit. 

During  the  season  of  1919,  ]56  of  the  200  canneries  of  the  state 
fleeted  to  operate  on  a  piece  rata  basis.  Funds  for  the  audit  ag^egat- 
ing  $11,875  were  collected  by  the  Canners'  League  of  California  and  the 
National  Canners'  Association  of  Southern  California,  the  assessment 
being  prorated  among  the  canners  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
cases  in  their  estimated  pack  for  the  season.  The  cost  of  the  audit  for 
the  1919  season  was  $6,798.91.  and  the  unused  portion,  $5,076.09,  was 
returned  to  the  Canners'  League  and  National  Canners'  Association 
of  Southern  California  League  and  prorated  back  to  the  contributing 
canners, 

b.  Cunning  Avdit.  I.1?0. 

In  amending  the  canning  order  for  the  season  of  1920,  the  Commis- 
sion felt  that  it  was  not  proper  to  leave  the  acceptance  of  the  audit 
system  with  its  implied  obligation  of  sharing  in  the  expense  to  a  purely 
voluntary  agreement,  since  in  the  preceding  season  certain  of  the 
smaller  plants  bad  taken  advantage  of  operating  on  a  piece  rate  basis 
without  contributing  funds  for  the  expense  of  the  audit. 

The  following  terms  of  the  1920  canning  order  wei^  intended  to 
make  it  compulsorj-  for  a  canncr  to  work  cither  upon  a  guaranteed 
time  rate  system,  or  on  a  piece  rate  basis  under  the  control  of  the 
audit  system,  in  which  case  he  was  obligated  to  share  in  the  expense 
involved : 

PREPAItATION  OF  FRUIT  AND  VliUETABLES.  No  person,  firm  or  eor- 
porotion  sbnll  emplo}'.  or  suffer  or  permit  any  woman  or  female  minor  to  be  employed 
JD  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canniDg  industry  in  the  preparation  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
when  the  employment  is  on  a  piece  rale  basis,  unless  the  piece  rate  wage  scale 
adopted  yields  to  at  least  66S  per  cent  ot  all  of  the  women  and  female  minors 
employed  in  such  wort  in  the  individual  establinliment,  and  paid  in  accord  therewith, 
a  wage  of  not  less  than  331  eenls  an  iiour.  anil  then  only  upon  ci>mpliance  with  the 
other  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

{a)  PREPARATION  OF  I-'RUIT  AND  VECETABf-ES.  Tbe  piece  rate  vazi- 
scale  adopted  in  connection  with  tbe  preiiarution  of  fruit  and  vegetables  shall  not 
he  less  than  the  following;: 

.\spar:iKii9    - - ---  per  100  llw.  50.22 

f'herrics     - per  100  lbs.        .7."^ 

Apricots    _ per  100  Ibn.       .riO 

Cling    peaches    —  per  100  lbs.       .38 

Free   peaches   per  H¥l  Ihs.       .22 

Strina   benna    -- l)er  lOO  Ihs.     1..W 

Hand  peeling  iwacbes per  100  lbs.       .50 
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Peare   per  100  lbs.      .62 

PlunjB    per  100  lbs.      ,18 

ThompsoD  Seedless  grapes per  100  lbs.  1.00 

Muscat  grapwi   per  100  lbs.       .75 

Tomatoes    (finiahed   product)    per  12  tjts.         .05i 

and  for  all  other  fruit  and  vegetables.  Bueh  piece  work  rates  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  individual  estubliahment. 

Id  the  event  that  during  any  given  week  the  piece  work  mCe  paid  according  1o 
the  scale  adopted  in  the  individual  establishment  does  not  yield  to  at  leaat  66i  per 
ocDt  of  all  women  and  feioale  mioDrii  operating  thereunder  the  minicaum  hourly 
wage  of  33i  cents,  as  above  required,  'hpn  the  piece  work  rale  scale  theretofore 
ndopted  shall  be  uniformly  raised  l>,v  Hiich  percentage  as  ma.v  be  r<'<|uireii  in  order 
to  yield  to  al  least  fKiJi  per  cent  of  all  women  and  female  minors  u[H-ratin);  there-, 
under  the  said  hourly  wage  of  iKti  cents. 

(b)  ELECTTION  .\ND  AUDIT.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  desiring  lo 
ndopt  for  Boy  individual  establishment  a  piece  rale  scale  if  wagea  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  paragraph  hereof,  or  to  avail  him  or  itself  of  the  orders  of 
this  ComnissioD  permitting  the  inclusion  within  his  or  its  force  o(  operatives 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  one-tbir<1  of  learners  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  bis  election  bo  to  do  on  or  before  June  10,  1920,  together 
with  his  agreement  to  pay  for  surli  audits  as  may  W  reasonably  required  by  the 
Commission   in  order  to  obtain  accuiate   verification   of   the  payments   made   Iherc- 

PoUowing  is  the  agreement  signed  by  the  eaniiei-s  who  participated 
in  the  audit  system : 

INDUSTRIAIi  WBLFARB  COMMISSION 

STATE  OF  CALIFOKNIA 

32S  Flood  Bnllding.   San   Frandsco. 


The  uodersigoed,  an  employer  of  labor  engage't  in  the  canning  industry,  hereby 
elects  to  pay  wages  to  women  aod  female  minor  workers  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  trolls  and  vegetables  on  a  piece  rate  wage  scale  in  lieu  of  payment  of  wages 
on  a  time  rate  basis,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  and  upon  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions  contained   in  section   2   of  Commission   Order   No.   3.   amended   1020,   at  the 

individual  eaCablishnkent  located  at aod  does  hereby 

certify  and  declare  that  the  payment  of  such  wages  in  accord  with  the  piece  work 
wage  scale  adopted  will  yield  to  at  least  66!  per  cent  of  all  women  and  female 
minors  employed  in  such  work,  at  least  S3J  cents  per  hour. 

The  nodersigned  further  agrees  to  deposit  with  the  CommiRsion.  upon  request, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  audits  as  may  be  required  under  the 
Commission  Order,  and  understands  that  the  piece  work  wage  scale  adopted,  in 
section  2  of  Order  No.  3,  amended  11>20.  and  the  orders  of  this  Ommission  permit- 
ting the  operating  force  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  padter  or  canner  to  be  composed  'Of  one-third  of  learners,  shall  be  effective 
only  in  the  event  such  deposit  anil  audits  be  made. 

(Signed) _„ ___. 

Employer. 

Tn  conformanee  with  the  $16  tniiiimum  wage,  which  a  coat  of  living 
study  had  just  estalilished,  the  1920  eannintr  order  provided  for  such 
increaRCs  in  pi(fcG  rates  over  the  1919  piece  rates  as  were  shown  to  be 
upoosaary  by  a  study  of  former  production  records. 

One  important  change  made  by  the  canning  order  of  this  seaRon 
was  the  exclusion  of  infirm  workers  from  the  audit.    Under  the  ppovi- 
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sions  of  the  1919  canning  order,  the  audit  was  based  upon  the  eamiuss 
of  all  women  and  female  minor  cutters.  When  the  audit  system  was 
put  into  actual  operation,  however,  there  was  found  to  be  a  fwrly 
widespread  i»ractiee  of  discliarging  elderly  or  infirm  women  whose 
low  earnings  lowered  the  per  cent  of  women  earning  the  minimnm 
wage,  thereby  necessitating  an  increase  in  the  minimum  piece  rates. 
For  the  purpose  of  protecting  these  substandard  workers  from  dis- 
missal, the  Commission  availed  itself  of  the  power  given  it  by  its  act 
of  establishment,  of  issuing  special  permits  to  elderly  or  infirm  workers. 
By  executive  interpretation,  these  permit  workers  were  excluded  from 
the  audit,  which  was  thei-cLifter  based  upon  the  work  of  all  women 
and  female  minor  workers  whose  output  was  normal. 

This  exemption  was  provided  for  by  section  7  of  the  1920  caiwing 
order  as  follows: 

A  permit  may  be  isBued  by  the  Commi8)|[on  to  a  woman  physically  dloabled  bj 
age  or  otherwise,  authorizing  the  employmeut  of  such  liceasee  for  a  wage  less  than 
the  legal  minimum  wage,  and  the  CommisBion  shall  fix  a  special  minimum  wage 
for  sueh  woman. 

Be  it  further  provided  that  women  eligible  for  pennits,  working  on  the  iwepara- 
tion  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  audit. 

During  the  season  of  1920,  149  of  the  175  canneries  of  the  state 
entered  into  the  agreement  with  the  Commission  to  operate  on  a  piece 
rate  basis  under  the  control  of  the  audit  system.  The  smaller  niunber 
of  canneries  operating  on  this  basis  in  1920,  in  comparison  with  the 
number  operating  in  1919,  was  due  to  the  feet  that  unsettled  market 
conditions  made  it  inadvisable  for  a  number  of  the  smaller  canneries 
to  operate  at  all  during  the  1920  season. 

Funds  for  the  audit,  aggregating  $13,619,60,  were  collected  follow- 
ing the  method  of  collection  used  in  1919. 

e.  Canning  Audit,  1321  and  1922. 
The  control  of  piece  rates  through  the  audit  was  continued  during 
the  seasons  of  1921  and  1922.     In  1921,  111  canneries,  and  in  1922, 
117  canneries,  elected  this  method  of  payment. 

E.  Sanitary  Conditions  in  Fruit  and  Veeetable  Canneries. 

Summary  of  Regulation  of  So^iilary  Conditions 
in  Canneries  Prior  to  1919. 

In  1915  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  made  a  careful  survey 
of  the  working  and  sanitary  conditions  in  41  canneries  of  the  state. 
The  investigation  showed  that  no  standardization  of  working  condi- 
tions existed;  in  some  canneries  the  workrooms  were  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, in  others  the  condition  was  poor.  Some  canneries  provided  ade- 
quate washing  and  toilet  facilities,  others  had  the  most  primitive 
arrangements. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  and  of  the  recommendations  of  a  wage 
board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ning industry,  a  sanitary  order  was  passed  in  February,  1916.  This 
order  established  certain  standards  for  the  lighting  and  ventilation 
of  workrooms  and  the  construction  and  drainage  of  floors  and  provided 
for  toilet  and  washing  facilities. 

In  1916,  complete  sanitary  inspections  were  made  in  71  canneries. 
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Much  of  the  inspecting  was  done  by  tlie  agents  who  had  made  the  1915 
survey  so  that  the  standards  of.iDspection  were  identical.  In  some 
instances  repeated  inspections  were  made  during  tha  season  to  secure 
conformance  with  the  Commission's  order,  A  comparison  of  the  inspec- 
tion records  for  the  two  years  shows  notable  improvement  in  sani- 
tary conditions  and  general  arrangements  for  the  welfare  and  com- 
fort of  the  women.  It  was  found  that  in  most  canneries  an  effort  was 
made  to  seat  women  in  a  crude  way  but  the  methods  of  work  and  type 
of  tables  in  use  made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  women  to  sit 
while  at  work.  Because  of  the  long  hours  worked  in  this  industry, 
the  Commission  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  unnecessary 
fatigue  by  the  provision  of  proper  seating.  To  this  end  the  Commis- 
sion engagffd  Mr.  Harold  Mestre,  industrial  engineer,  to  make  a  study 
of  the  seating  problem  and  to  submit  his  recommendations  to  the 
Commission. 

la  April,  1917,  the  sanitary  order  was  amended  to  provide  further 
for  the  comfort  of  the  workers  and  to  assure  greater  cleanliness.  Dur- 
ing the  seasons  of  1917  and  1918,  sanitary  inspections  were  continued 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  Commission's  orders.  In  March,  1918, 
the  Commission  published  a  seating  bulletin  which  gave  in  detail 
measurements  of  the  height  of  work-tables  and  the  dimensions  of  seats 
and  footrests.  The  standards  given  in  this  bulletin  are  designed  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  women,  for  the  elimination  of  undue 
fatigue  and  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  workers. 

In  January,  1919,  the  sanitary  order  was  further  amended  to  cover 
factories  and  laundries  as  well  as  canneries.  The  tendency  of  all  of 
the  revisions  of  the  sanitary  order  has  been  to  make  its  provisions 
more  explicit  and  to  give  them  in  greater  detail.  An  outline  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  order  is  here  given. 

Workrooms  must  be  adequatol;  vi^nlilaled  sod  lighted.  Tlie  floora  of  tbe  wtirk- 
rootns  must  be  of  such  construction  that  they  may  be  drained  nnd  muat  be  kept 
clean.  Where  concrete  floorH  are  used  or  where  the  procesa  is  such  that  women 
muat  walk  or  stand  on  wet  floors,  wooilen  racks  or  grating  are  required.  Adequate 
toilet  and  washinc  facilities  must  be  providpd  and  kept  clean.  Pure  drinking 
water  must  be  supplied  and  t)ie  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup  is  prohibited.  Provi- 
sion IB  made  in  the  Order  for  locker  and  dressing  rooms  and  first  aid  equipment. 
Women  are  not  permitted  lo  lift  or  carry  excessive  burdens.  Adequate  meal  periods 
are  required.     Seats  are  required  at  work  tables  and  niRehines, 

Sanitary  Impections,  1919-1920. 

During  the  seasons  of  1919  and  1920,  very  complete  sanitary  and 
seating  inspections  were  made.  In  every  case  where  conditions  showed 
nonconformance  with  the  sanitary  order  or  with  the  seating  provisions, 
adjustments  were  ordered  and  a  reinspection  made  later  to  assure 
compliance.  The  Commission  has  found  the  canners  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  improve  standards. 

During  the  1919  season  112  out  of  193  active  canneries  were 
inspected.  Out  of  a  total  of  34,205  women  in  the  entire  industry,  the 
inspected  plants  employed  23,910  women.  During  the  1920  season 
101  operating  plants  were  inspected  out  of  a  total  of  168  active  can- 
neries. The  plants  inspected  employed  21,601  out  of  the  33,481  women 
in  the  industry. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  1919  and 
1920  sanitary  inspections: 
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AppropiiitloiiL 

Appniiiriiilcil  runds  lor  Tlit  Slid  T2(l  (ui-nl  vcnrx— July  I.  1919,  to  Jims  30.  1921 : 

Support,  Chapter  B4S._ (70,000  00 

Emer<«ic)r  Raolutiop  No.  14 lO.OOO  00 

EmeriBDcy  Rwulution  Nd.  87 1,000  00 

EnwTfency  Resolution  No.  « -- 3.000  OO 

•84,000  00 

Contributed  funda  [or  TUt  and  73d  Gaul  yun— July  I.  IfilO,  ta  June  30,  1021: 

Crnnnm' Audit  Fund  (71j«  fisqal  ypw) - 10.798  91 

Cannm' Audit  Fund  (72d  fisoa!  ye»r)_ T,Z01  73 

CBlilocniB  WiJnut  Gtowera' Fund SOO  00 

14.S00  64 

ToUl  for  biennium_ •98,E00  64 

Appcopriitad  fundi  tor  73d  and  74th  Gaul  yeui— July  1.  1921,  to  June  30,  1923: 

Bupport 1130.985  00 

Contributed  fund*  for  73d  and  74th  fiicnl  years— July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1923: 

Cuuwn'  Audit  Fund  (73d  Gactd  year] t7.0fe  32 

Cannert*  Audit  Fund  C74tb  B*cal  ye»r) —         8.198  63 

■■   —  ■    ■       15,254  95 

Total  for  biemuum (146.239  95 
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APPENDIX. 

As  additional  evidence  on  the  effect  that  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion has  had  upon  the  industries  of  California  we  submit,  in  addition  to 
the  statistical  records,  letters  and  resolutions  from  various  organiza- 
tions of  employing  groups  and  individuals  giving  their  opinions  on 
the  effect  of  the  minimum  wage  law  upon  the  industrial  development 
of  California: 

RBTAIT,  MBROIIANTS  ASSOCIATION 
Affiliated  wiHi   the  San  Francisco   CbBmber  of  Commerce 
(ResoIutioD  oF  the  Board  of  Directors!  paaanl  March  30,  1023.) 
"To  Hi*  Honor,  Tkt  Qovemer: 

WirEBEAS,  The  woifc  of  the  Iniliwtrial  Welfare  Commiwion  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia baa  been  of  ineHtimable  value  to  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  of  tile  employers 
and  of  the  itate  hb  a  whole ;  aod 

Whebeab,  The  question  of  coutinuinK  tbia  work  Is  now  before  you,  be  it  hereby 

Reiolved,  That  we,  repreBentrnj;  twelve  handred  relail  merebaots  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, membeiB  of  thta  orsanization,  indorse  the  aeeomplisbtnentB  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  ; 

And  that  we  hereb;  petition  that  the  budget  now  being  made  up  iuclnde  a  BDm 
of  money  sufficient  to  insure  the  effective  continuance  of  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mission ;  and  be  it  further 

Retolvcd,  That  tbe  great  purposes  for  which  this  OommisBion  was  created  can  best 
be  served  by  leaving  to  its  jurisdiction  all  matters  that  dow  come  under  its 
sntbority." 


MERCHANTS  &  MANUFACTURBRS  ASSOCIATION  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
lOOe  Van  Nuys  Balding 
tOS  ANOKLES,  CALirOBNIA 

Febmarj  21,  1024. 
Misa  Amy  Maher, 

Ohio  GouDdl  on  Women  in  Indnstry, 
306  Oommeree  Guardian  Building, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

DCAB  IfADAU:  We  have  been  informed  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  appointed  an  investieating  commisBion  to  report  on  the  desirability  of 
passing  a  minimum  wage  law  for  women  In  jour  state  nnd  the  effect  such  a  taw 
in  tbe  State  of  California  has  produced  on  the  economic  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
women  workers. 

The  miaimnm  wage  law  for  women  haji  been  in  operation  for  many  years  in  this 
state,  and  the  results  have  been  beoeScial  both  to  the  women  workers,  and  the 
employers  have  tieen  greatly  benefited  in  the  stands rdizaCioo  of  wages  paid  to 
women.  It  has  been  so  successful  that  our  industrial  welfare  commission  a  year 
ago  decided  to  ledace  tbe  minimum  wage  for  women  in  certain  lines  owing  to  the 
reduced  cost  of  living,  and  our  association  in  conjunction  with  employers  organiui- 
tions  decided  to  maintain  the  scale  as  originally  decided  upon  by  our  state  com- 
mission. 

'Board  o(  Directors:  Book  Dealers,  Howard  M.  Boys;  Butchers'  Board  of  Trade. 
Henry  OnwaM;  Clothiers,  Franic  I.  Turn'^r:  Confection  era,  J.  J,  EppLnser;  Crockery 
Dealers,  M.  P.  Meyer ;  Drusslsts,  K.  Bowerraan ;  Dry  Goods  Association,  Wm. 
Cusink;  Bleotrlcal  Dealers,  Iiouls  Lavy ;  Furriers,  Lauls  aaamiBr:  Orocera,  J.  R. 
McDonald ;  Haberdashers,  A.  P.  Kltchner ;  Hardware  Dealers,  T.  E,  Shucking ; 
Hatters.  Jesse  Colman ;  Jewelers,  F".  L.  Wheeler;  MUlInerB.  J.  W.  Wolf;  Music 
Trades  Asspclatlon,  Qeo.  H.  HuKhes:  Oj)tlcal  Trades,  W.  D.  Fenlmors;  Retail  &hoe 
..,._■ —   ,. —  « Stationers,  I.  O.  Upham;  ^  olHolo,  Marshall  Haio, 
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The  minimam  wage  scale  adopted  and  practiced  in  our  state,  Hiinpl;  Szed  s  lir- 
ing  wage  for  women  based  upMi  living  conditions  and  does  not  prevent  a  woman  from 
obtaining  higher  wag^s  if  her  proficieQcy  warrants  it.  and  no  employer  is  blind 
to  the  fact  that  on  employee  deserving  of  &  higher  wafe  Is  an  asset  to  him  irre- 
spective of  any  ofGcial  scale  adopted  b;  the  proper  authorities. 

It  is  also  nntrue  that  woioen  are  being  replaced  by  men  or  that  the  wages  are 
the  lowest  to  be  paid  in  a  certain  indastrj'.  If  the  matter  of  a  repeal  of  oar  law 
should  be  attempted,   every  employers'  association   wonld  certainly  protest   aigftinst 

I  sincerely  believe,  from  years  of  experience  in  industrial  voA,  that  tbe  mini- 
mnm  scale  for  women  is  a  safeguard  and  blessing  to  the  women  workers,  and  if  ■ 
minimum  wage  ]avr  is  properly  practiced  and  carried  out,  the  pnblic  in  genersl  will 
be  largely  benefited. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     F.  J.  ZnHAKDn.AAa,  SecKtaqr- 


CANNEBS   LEAaUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

March  11,  1920. 
(Extract  from  a  tetter  to  the- National  C\insiimerB  I^eague.) 
"The  ft<Tt   li»8  bwn  effertive   since   Iftlfi     •     •     •      we   are  cowvinced   that  ibi 
Industry  itself  has  beneHled. 

"In  any  large  industry  tlie  majority  uf  the  units  are  managed  by  broadminded 
men  who  see  the  hunxin  as  well  ns  the  business  side  of  their  work,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  any  Inrge  industry,  a  cerlsin  percentage 'of  the  units  are 
administered  by  men  who  lack  these  elements.  The  effect  of  the  work  of  the  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Commission  lins  lieen  lo  bring  up  the  'low  end'  and  in  so  doiag  has 
served  to  place  competition  on  a  better  bftsis." 


Cannebs  Lb&odb  or  OAuit>iNU, 
(Signed)  Preston  McKinney,  Secretary. 


CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
112  Market  Street,  Son  Francisco.  CaL 

San  Jose,  Califoniia, 
February  22,  192*. 
Miss  Amy  Mahcr. 

Ohio  Council  ou  Women  in  Industry, 
305  Commcrpc  Guardinn  Building, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dkab  Miss  Mahebt  1  have  been  informed  that  considerable  opposition  has 
dcvel0[i<>d  in  your  legislature  lo  the  passiog  of  a  minimum  wage  law  for  women. 

One  of  the  principal  industries  of  California  is  that  of  canning  fruits  and 
vegetables.  At  the  time  the  California  minimun>  wage  law  was  passed,  more  or 
less  opposition  to  this  law  was  manifested  by  the  canners  as  well  aa  other  grouis 
of  employers  of  women  and  minoiT. 

As  you  know,  this  law  has  been  in  o|*ration  for  several  years  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  could  find  n  reinitahlc  canncr  or  olher  Isi^p  employer  of  women  who 
would  Hsk  to  have  this  law  repenhil.  There  is  no  nuestion  in  the  world  but  it 
has  b«^n  of  Brent  benolit  In  w'lnien  wage  pamers  and  it  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  it  has  always  liecn  of  divided  benefit  to  (lie  canning  industry  as  a  whole,  for. 
while  It  has  resulted  in  a  very  couRidersble  increase  in  wages,  it  has  given  us 
greater  efficiency,  and.  what  is  of  greater  importance,  satisfled  employees.  . 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  the  minimum  wage  becomes  the  naiiniDni 
wage,  but  this  is  not  the  case  so  far  aa   the  operation   of  the  law   in  Oalifoniia 
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is  conMrned.  I  think,  if  you  were  to  tske  the  trouble  to  look  up  BtfttUtiCB  on 
the  BQbiect,  it  would  be  found  that  a  large  pfrccntage  of  women  cmployew  Id 
various  Hues  of  industry  in  California,  receive  considerably  more  Ihau  tlie  mini- 
mum wage  Bet  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  CommissioD. 

Opponenta  to  minimum  wage  laws  bare  also  stated  that  this  results  in  low  paid 
positions  being  set  aside  for  women  and  that  men  are  able  lo  take  from  women  all 
of  the  better  paid  positions.  I  am  sure  that  statistics  will  prove  beyond  any 
question  that  the  minimum  wage  taw  has  been  most  effective  in  equalizing  wages 
paid  to  men  and  women  for  the  same  class  of  work. 

The  argument  that  all  women's  work  is  reduced  to  a  flat  scale  aud  there  is  no 
inceDtive  for  a  woman  to  seek  a  position  in  a  new  industry  is  also  fallacious. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  in  California  because  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commisiriau  has 
always  listened  to  the  employers'  side  and  has  avoided  disturbance  in  the  various 
indoBtriea  when  increasing  wages  by  making  those  increases  in  steps  that  would 
easily  permit  of  adjustment  without  creating  any  particular  hardship  on  tlie 
employer. 

I  have  no  Bnthority  to  speak  for  the  other  canners  of  Califoraia,  bnt  believe 
that  the  views  I  have  expressed  on  tbia  subject  would  be  approved  by  the  great 
majority  of  employers  of  women  in  the  canning  industry. 

Toun  very  truly, 

(Signed)   E,  E.  Chabe,  President. 


THE  LAUNDRYOWNERS'   ASSOCIATION   OF  CALIFORNIA 
Ofilifomia   and    Mfayette    Streets 


February  21,  1924. 
Miss  Amy  Maher, 

Ohio  Council  on  Women  in  Industry. 
309  Commerce  Guardian  BIdg., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dbab  Madau  :  Having  heard  that  it  is  your  endeavor  to  obtain  passage  through 
your  legislature  of  a  Minimum  Wage  Law  sin»lar  to  the  California  law,  and 
having  had  experience  in  this  matter  by  reason  of  the  number  of  employees  in  my 
laundry,  which  is  'Xclusive  Laundry  of  this  city,  and  in  other  laundries,  especially 
by  reason  o(  the  fact  that  I  am  at  the  present  time  the  president  of  the  State 
Laundry  owners'  Association,  and  with  a  desire  to  assist  you  in  your  endeavor, 
permit  me  to  present  the  following: 

I  recognize  that  too  often  a  worthy  measure  of  this  kind  is  opposed,  and  the 
opposition  make  statements  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

We  believe  this  law  to  be  beneficial  in  California,  and,  although  an  employer,  I 
would  not  want  to  go  back  to  former  conditions.  I  find  that  we  obtain  belter 
help ;  that  our  help  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  work,  and  that  the  class  of 
employees  is  advanced  by  our  present  California  law.  The  statement  that  women 
have  been  replaced  by  men  and  1>oys  is  untrue,  that  the  wage  is  the  lowest  that 
can  be  paid,  or  that  it  brings  the  whole  body  of  women's  wages  down  to  a  low 
standard. 

I  believe  that  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  in  the  Mercantile  Indostry  in  this 
sHite  61  per  cent  of  the  women  workers  receive  $17.00  per  week  and  over,  and 
that  in  the  Laundry  Industry  63  per  cent  receive  J17  per  week  and  over,  while 
in  the  hfaou  facta  ring  Industry  51  per  cent  receive  9^7  per  week  anil  over. 

A  combination  of  the  three  industries  above  named  will  show  that  out  of  apprcKti- 
mately  fifty  two  thousand  women  58.!)  per  cent  receive  over  the  minimum  wage. 

It  is  not  true  that  all  tlie  undeRirnble  tow  wage  paid  positions  are  set  aside  for 
women,  and  that  men  have  been  able  to  take  from  wotucu  all  of  the  better  paid 
positions.  Our  taws  have  not  rendered  women  hclplesa,  and  all  women's  work  is  not 
reduced  to  ooe  flat  scale.  I  believe  that  every  state  in  the  Union  should  adopt 
this  Minimum  Wage  Law  for  several  reasons  as  I  believe  it  is  not  only  beneficial 
to  the  employee,  but  also  beneficial   to  the  employer  In  this:     That  where  the  law 
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.  A«  you  perbapB  know  wa  have  had  different  ninimuiiia  troiD  time  to  time  aul 
when  it  arriFed  at  JIG  per  week  some  small  fectiMi  of  maDuCaoturera  endeavored 
to  have  it  reduced,  but  our  associatiou  took  a  Grm  stand  against  reduction  for  Ibr 
reason  that  our  experience  had  been  that  the  higher  the  miDlmum  resalted  in  a 
better  clasa  of  employees  until  at  the  present  da.v  a  very  Email  percentage,  in 
fact  beginners  are  about  the  only  ones  who  receive  minimum  wage,  the  others 
receiving  much  more  than  the  miuimiim. 

We  think  that  the  sam?  experience  can  be  cited  by  other  industries,  and  whcrcita 
at  first  some  thought  Ihnt  the  miDimum  might  become  the  maiimuni  it  has  not 
worked  out  in  that  way  but  it  has  resulted  in  protecting  many  efficient  woriicrs 
who  would  today  be  receiving  much  less  than  the  minimum  were  it  not  for  this  law. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  auccessful  in  your  endeavor  in  procuring  the  desired 
tegislatioQ,  I  remain 

Tours  truly, 

(Signed)     M.  Savannah,  President. 


SAMUEL  DBASK 
Dry  Qooda  and  Ladies'  Garments 

SANTA    CBTIZ,    CALIFORNIA 

Febmaiy  21,  1024. 
Hiss  Am;  Maber, 

Ohio  Council  on  Women  in  Industry, 
■106  Commerce  Guardian  Bldg.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

EtRAB  Madam:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  in  connection  with  the 
effort  being  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  minimum  wage  law  for  women 
in  the  state  of  Ohio.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Miniiuum  Wage  Committee  of  the 
California  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  ever  since  the  California  minimum  w«ge 
law  went  into  effect  and  when  this  legislation  was  enacted  had  grave  doubts  of  the 
effects  which  would  follow.  Lhiring  the  past  eight  years,  however,  my  personal 
experience  as  an  employer,  and  nty  observation  of  the  operatioo  o(  the  miniinnm 
wage  law  in  this  stale  have  led  me  to  favor  legislation  such  as  we  have  io  California. 

The  harmful  effects  which  some  of  ns  anticipated  have  not  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  this  law.  For  instance,  the  legal  wage  rate  of  $16  per  week  has  not 
become  the  maximum  or  standard  rate  in  any  industry  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
At  the  present  lime  in  the  mercantile  industry  tSl  per  cent  of  the  women  worfcem 
receive  $17  per  week  and  over,  in  the  laundry  induslry  63  per  cent  receive  |1T 
per  week  and  ovpr  and  in  the  ma niifnc luring  industry  over  50  per  cent  receive  $17 
and  over.  Men  have  not  been  substituted  for  women  workers  as  a  result  of  this 
law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  industrii^s  employing  women  have  had  an  enoraxms 
development  In  this  state  since  the  law  was  enacted.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
ia  the  history  of  the  Rtale  when  so  man;  women  were  to  be  fonud  occupying  well 
paid  positions  of  trust  and  respnnnihility  as  at  present. 

I  am  writing  to  you  on  this  subject  because  1  understand  that  statements  are 
being  made  in  your  stale  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  facts.  As  previously 
stated,  I  approachnd  this  question  with  a  strong  bias  against  l^al  regulation  of 
wages,  and  have  changed  my  nttitude  as  a  result  of  study,  observation  and  eiperi- 
ence  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  eight  years.  I  may  say  that  I  have  been 
an  employer  member  of  every  Wage  Board  nhich  has  been  called  in  the  mercantile 
industry  since  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  that  as  president  of  the  California 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  two  critical  years  when  the  law  first  went  into 
effect,  I  hail  exceptional  opportunities  for  observing  its  operation.  In  the  mercan- 
tile industries  employers  in  California  are  practically  a  unit  in  favor  of  this  law 
and  would  strongly  oppose  any  nMvcment  looking  towards  its  repeal. 

Yours  very  truly. 

(Signed)      Samuei.  Jjeabk, 
Member  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Committee 
California   Itetail   Dry   Goods  AasociatioD. 


POUBTH  BBPORT. 

TiOS  ANGELES  CHAMBER  OF  COMUBRCB 
128-132  South  Broadway 


February  27,  1924. 
Miss  Amy  G.  Hsher, 
Obio  Oouncil  on  Women  in  Industry, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

IMUB  Madau  :  The  Industrial  Welfar*  Oonrainion  of  Calflornia  has  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Ohio  CouncU  on  Women  in  Indnatry  baa  been  tryiog 
for  a  number  of  yean  to  get  a  miniitiDm  wage  law  for  women  in  your  state,  and 
bave  asked  us  to  exprens  sn  (pinion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  minimum  wage  law 
of  Califortila,  so  far  aa  it  baa  coia>  under  our  knowledge. 

T  b«g  to  say  that  the  first  year  or  two  of  this  law  presented  maoy  problems 
which  troubled  the  manufactureix  a  great  deal  and  were  more  or  less  irksome. 
However,  the  ludostrial  Welfare  Oimmission  of  California  has  been  composed  of 
men  and  women  of  eictjitional  ability  and  intelliReuce  and  this  Commission  baa  so 
operated  the  law  as  to  make  it  at  ttie  present  lime  a  very  popular  one  with,  our 
manufacturers. 

This  was  evidenced  more  than  a  year  ago  when  the  maaufacturers  of  southern 
Oaltfomia  ]>etitioiied  thp  legislature  and  the  Induslrial  Welfare  Commission  not 
to  reduce  the  mintnum  wage,  as  might  have  been  paasible  due  to  the  reductian  In 
living  coett.  The  low  has  also  been  changed  from  time  to  time  ai  the  requirements 
of  the  manufacturers  indicated  that  it  should  be  changed,  and  we  have  heard  little 
or  no  complaiot  from  our  manufacturers  in  the  last  two  years  concerning  the  law. 
In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  manufacturers  generally  feel  [hat  the  law  has  stabilized 
conditions  in  female  lalior  and  has  worked  no  hardship  on  the  manutacturera  as  such. 

It  ia  the  aentimeot  here  that  women  in  industry  should  have  a  aiinimum  wage 
which  will  assure  them  of  rcaaonably  gooil  living  conditiona  and  it  actually  affects 
the  manufacturer  very  little,  in  that  an  employee  who  cannot  earn  the  minimmn 
wage  or  better  is  hardly  a  competent  employee  in  any  plant,  and  the  minimum 
merely  constitutes  a  protection  to  the  women  in  that  it  assures  them  a  decent  living. 

Perhaps  California  was  exceptionally  fortuueCe  in  ila  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission and  ila  high-clasH  peraonnel,  hnt  in  any  event  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
bulk  ot  the  manufacturers  in' California  are  not  desirous  of  this  law  being  taken 
off  the  etatote  books  and  are  fully  satisfied  with  its  provisions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Los  Angeles  Chambeb  or  CouueacE, 
(Signed)     Frank  Wiggins,  Secretary. 


DECEMBER,  1922. 
Mb.  I.  H.  Rice:  I  appear  as  spokesman  for  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Associatioa  of  Loa  AQgeles  and  the  Employing  Printers  Association  of  Loe  Angeles. 
What  I  am  about  to  say  is  the  result  of  my  very  careful  consultatiua  with  a  great 
many  manufacturers,  which  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  present  minimum  wage.  Aa  a  further  matter  ot  fact,  we  have  very  little  con- 
sideration for  the  matter  of  the  minimum  wage  as  a  dollars  and  cents  proposition, 
except  that  we  want  every  working  woman  to  have  enough  to  live  on  decently  and 
reapectahly  and  as  an  Amorican  woninn  should  live.  We  believe,  very  Bincerety. 
that  our  policy  of  good  indiu<1rial  iflnlions  and  sound  nxlnagemciit  will  overcoma 
many  difficulties  ot  dollars  and  cents  in  the  wages  pniil;  and  I  think  I  can  apeak 
very  coDfideatly  of  tlie  feeling  of  a  targe  percentngu  of  the  manufncturcrs  of  the 
city  of  Los  Augeles  when  I  any  tlint  the  question  of  a  minimum  wage,  being 
largely  theoretical,  must  lie  cslahlislied  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  duly  constituted 
body  for  that  purpose.  It  ia  the  law  that  It  must  be  established,  and  we  are  quite 
willing  that  it  should  be  established  within  all  reason;  and  we  would  like  to  see 
it  just  a  little  bit  more  than  liberal.    That  is  my  message  from  the  Mercbanta  end 
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Uumfacturen  A8BociHti<Hi  and   I  think  I  aptai  for  almoat  one  hondred  per  cent 
of  the  nutDnlacturen  of  the  citj  of  Loa  Angeles. 

Hb.  W.  L.  Stetens,  Pretident  of  the  Lauudrjmen'a  Asaodation  of  Sontbem 
California ;  I  beg  permisBion  to  apeak  for  tbe  lanndirmen,  not  mlf  of  Lob  Angelea 
but  of  the  entire  Boutfaem  part  of  California,  from  Fresno  to  San  THego.  We  feel 
that  the  preeent  minimoni  wage  is  aa  low  aa  it  should  be  under  present  cooditions. 
I  am  delegated  to  state  to  your  honorable  CommiasioD  tlist  the  lauDdnrmeu  are  one 
hundred  per  cent  opposed  to  any  reduetion  of  the  mlaimum  wage  at  this  time.  We 
feel  that  the  iocreaaed  wages  we  arc  now  paying  over  the  wages  once  paid  in  tlw 
laundrj  induatry  are  more  than  made  up  h;  tlie  iucreaaed  efficiency  of  our  people 
and  the  type  of  people  we  are  able  to  attract  to  our  industry.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  arc  paying  eonsidereblr  above  your  minimum  wage  now.  Our  average  wage  for 
female  labor  is  way  above  that.  But,  for  the  sake  of  «  few  who  might  seiu  that 
opportunity  if  you  lower  the  minimum,  aod  bring  in  nufnir  competititm,  we  iopt 
iu  your  best  judgment  you  will  not  lower  the  minimum  wage  for  tiie  women  in 
Galiforoia. 

Ub.  Wu.  Francis  iBRi.ANn :  1  represent  the  cafeterias  and  bakeries  and  cafes 
of  BOUthern'  Califoruin.  The  cafes,  rcfltaunints  and  cafeterias  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  present  scale  as  a  minimuoi.  We  find  since  the  minimum  was  put  in  effect 
that  better  wages  have  l>een  paid  and  that  it  has  brought  a  better  clan  oC  working 
women  into  our  employ,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  break  dowD  a  proper  living  scale. 

Mb.  E.  a.  Holmes,  Sectetaty  of  tbe  Associated  Apparel  Manufacturers:  We 
feel  the  investigation  of  your  Conuniesion  shows  that  approximately  the  same  coat 
of  living  prevails  today  as  did  at  tbe  time  when  you  fixed  the  scale  at  fl6  a  week 
minimum,  and  we  do  not  feel  at  the  present  time  that  there  should  be  any  reduc- 
tion or  any  change  in  that  minimum.  I  wish  to  say  that  iu  our  industry,  which 
Includes  the  manufacturers  of  men's,  women's  and  children's  apparel,  incinding 
some  Kventy  leading  maonfactarers  of  this  city,  approximately  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  all  the  women  euqilorees.  receive  much  more  than  that  minimum,  in  fact 
in  many  inatancea  fifty  per  cent  more. 

Mb.  Altbed  E.  Adaus  of  tbe  Retail  Dry  Goods  Merchants  Association :  1  de«ire 
to  echo  in  substance  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  previous  speakers,  and  to  declare 
at  this  time  that  the  members  of  the  Ketail  Dry  Goods  Mercbauts  Association  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  see  the  minimum  wage  lowered. 


WESTERN    LAUNORTOWNERS'    JOURNAL. 

Official  Publication  of  tbe  Executive  Committee  of  the  La.nndr70wnerB*  Anociatioa 

of  California.     Minimum  Wage  Upheld  by  California  Association. 

June,  1923. 

The  leundirowuers  of  California  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  stand  taken  on 
the  minimum  wage  law  for  women  at  the  state  convention  in  Riverside. 

I>eclariug  that  a  minimum  wage  scale  for  women  employees  is  a  just  measure 
and  endorsing  the  present  scale  for  laundry  employees  in  CHlifomia.  the  Lanndry- 
owners'  Association  of  California  has  pledged  itself  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
maintain  that  scale  should  the  minimum  wage  law  of  California  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, as  ft  result  of  the  recent  decision  by  the  United  States  Sopreme  Court 
which  held  the  minimum  wege  law  of  the  Dintrict  of  Columbia  is  invalid. 

This  action  was  taken  in  a  resolution  passed  by  unanimous  vote  at  the  twelfth 
annual  convention  of  the  atwociation  held  at  Riverside  May  lB-20,  and  waa  «ie 
of  the  Dutstandlne  features  of  the  meeting. 

TTio  passaRe  of  the  resolution  is  eapeelally  stgnificant  as  eastern  Isundryowners 
have  taken  the  opposite  stamd  erroneously  believing,  the  California  [aundryowners 
contend,  that  the  abolishment  of  the  minimum  wage  will  benefit  the  laundry  industry. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Cnlifomin  stale  nssociation  is  meFely  a  teflection 
of  that  taken  by  local  and  district  oi^aniEetious  throughout  the  state. 


FOURTH   REPORT, 

Minncuic  Wage  Law  Dkcision  Fiesexts  Seuocb  SnDAxioti. 


Uay,  1023. 

A  Teiy  luie  pcKentaKe  of  the  ccwt  of  prodnctioi)  in  the  laundry  indnBtfy  i>  the 
coflt  of  labor,  or  the  pay  roll  cost  Tha  laimdryowiieT  tba.t  ie  able  to  hire  help  at 
B  great  deal  lower  fignre  than  his  competitor  can  sell  h!i  goods  at  cut  rates  and 
still  make  a  profit;  taking  this  profit  out  of  tbe  labor,  it  te  true,  but  nerertheleas 
being  able  to  compete  on  ao  unfair  baais  with  the  competitor  who  believe*  in  pay- 
ing the  proper  wage  and  having  the  pnq»er  woiking  condittona  for  hie  employees. 
The  i)r«aent  minimum  wage  law  haa,  in  tact,  prohibited  this  sort  of  procedure  in 
that  it  haa  set  the  minimom  wage  aoffidently  high  for  the  employeea  to  live  deceotty, 
and  atlU  reasonable  eaongh  ao  that  the  lanndryowver  can  sell  hla  product  to  the 
public  at  a  price  which  they  can  afFord  to  iksy.  This  coBdition  baa  resulted  in 
fair  competition  and  in  attracting  a  better  class  of  employee*  to  the  laundry 
indnatry.  It  la  a  matter  of  record  that  under  the  minimum  wage  law  the  laundry 
indaatiy  has  been  able  to  have  the  best  paid  help  of  any  similar  gronp  in  Indnatry, 
and  has  been  more  free  from  labor  troubles  tban  any  time  during  the  life  of  the 
industry  In  the  state. 

While  it  is  true  that  at  Rrat  the  laundryowners  looked  with  suspicion  up<m  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  and  laws  regulating  the  honra  of  woA,  still  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  practical  application  of  theae  same  taws  has  proved,  without  doubt,  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  industry,  and  to  all  engaged  in  it,  from  tbe  owner  down  to  thp 
newest  employee  on  the  pay  roll,  and  bas  made  it  poa^ble  to  give  the  pnblic  fini 
daas  work  produced  under  highly  sanitary  conditioDB  by  satisfied  employees. 
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Office  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commissiov, 
Sbq  Francisco,  July  1,  1926. 
Sat:  In  compliance  with  chapter  324,  Statutes  of  1913,  we  have  the 
bonor  to  transmit  herewith  the  fifth  report  of  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission,  for  the  biennial  periods,  Joly  1,  1922,  to  June  30,  1924, 
'  and  July  1, 1924,  to  June  30, 1926. 
Respectfully, 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION, 

A.  B.   C.  DOHBHANN, 

Chairman. 

To  His  Excellency  B^riend  Wh.  Richardson, 
Oovernor  of  the  State  of  California. 
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I.  PERSONNEL. 

During  the  biennial  periods  of  1922-1924  and  1924-1926,  the  members 
of  the  Indastrial  Welfare  Commission  were : 

A.  B.  C.  Dofarmuiii  of  Sin  FnnclRco,  Ch&irmui,  representing  iodastr;. 

Katherine  Philips  Edson  o(  Los  Angeles,  Exscative  CommiMioner,  representing 
tbe  women  workers. 

Walter  G.  Matbewson  of  San  Jose,  representing  organized  labor. 

Henry  W.  Louis  of  Loa  Angeles,  representing  indastrj. 

Paul  A.  Sinsheimer  of  San  Frandaco,  representing  the  public. 

In  August,  1924,  Mr.  Sinsheimer  resigned  from  the  Commission,  and 
there  has  been  no  one  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

ir.  HISTORY   OF  THE   INDUSTRIAL   WELFARE   COMMISSION. 

The  wages  paid  to  women  workers  and  their  living  conditions  which 
were  brought  to  light  by  investigations  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Laboi 
Statistics  in  1912,  instigated  action  by  the  1913  Legislature.  It  passed 
a  minimum  wage  law  and  created  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
"to  ascertain  the  wages  paid,  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  and 
employment  in  the  various  occupations,  trades  and  industries  in  which 
women  and  minors  are  employed  in  the  State  of  California,  and  to 
make  investigations  into  tbe  comfort,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
such  women  and  minors. ' ' 

In  September,  the  first  commission  was  appointed.  Cost  of  living 
studies  made  in  1914  showed  that  $9.63  a  week  was  the  minimum  cost 
of  proper  living  for  a  self  dependent  woman,  and  pay  roll  inspections 
showed  that  over  half  of  the  working  women  in  the  major  industries 
received  less  than  this  weekly  wage. 

The  following  year  a  survey  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
industry  showed  that  it  employed  more  women  workers,  during  the 
canning  season,  than  any  other  industry.  The  long  hours  of  labor  and 
low  wages  which  were  found  to  prevail  caused  the  Commission  to  pass 
its  first  wage  order,  in  February,  1916,  setting  a  minimum  time  rate  of 
16  cents  an  hour  and  minimum  piece  rates  for  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain perishable  products.  A  penalty  was  placed  on  long  hours  of  work 
by  requiring  the  payment  of  rate  and  a  quarter  the  minimum  time  and 
piece  rates  for  all  work  over  ten  hours  a  day.  A  sanitary  order  issued 
at  the  same  time  provided  comfortable  working  conditions  for  the 
women  employed  in  this  lai^e  industry. 

A  minimum  wage  of  $10  a  week  was  established  by  the  Commission 
in  1917  and  1918  in  the  mercantile,  laundry,  fish  canning,  fruit  and 
v^etable  canning  and  packing,  and  manufacturing  industries,  in  gen- 
eral and  professional  oGBees  and  in  unskilled  and  unclassified  occu- 
pations. 

In  the  fruit  and  v^etable  canning  industry,  the  basic  day  was 
reduced  to  nine  hours  in  1917  and  in  ^e  1918  order  it  was  reduced  to 
eight  hours.  Work  beyond  twelve  hours  a  day  was  practically  prohib- 
ited by  the  establishment  of  double  time  and  piece  rates  for  aU  work 
over  that  time.  Also,  rate  and  a  quarter  was  required  for  all  work 
performed  on  the  day  of  rest. 
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mlBsion  shows  an  increasing  per  cent  of  women  receiving  actual  weekly 
earnings  in  excess  of  the  minimum  wage  of  $16  a  week,  as  follows : 


This  conclusively  disproves  the  statement  that  the  minimum  wage 
becomes  the  maximum  wage. 

2.  From  the  same  pay  roll  data  we  find  that  the  number  of  appren- 
tices becomes  less  each  year  until  1925,  when  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  employed  mates  a  small  increase  of  .4  per  cent  over 
1924,  and  the  number  of  $16  and  over  a  we^  workers  increases,  showing 
that  apprentices  are  not  dismissed  but  are  absorbed  normally  into  the 
great  group  of  higher  paid  workers.  The  following  table  shows  the 
decreainng  per  cent  of  learners  who  receive  rates  of  wages  of  less  than 
$I€  a  week. 


3.  There  has  been  no  evasion  of  the  payment  of  the  minimnm  wage 
by  the  substitution  of  elderly  and  infirm  women,  who  may  work  for  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  for  minimum  wage  workers.  All  such  workers 
must  be  licensed,  and  licenses  are  issued  only  after  the  commission  has 
ascertained  an  applicant's  inability  ta  earn  the  minimum  wage.  The 
substandard  worker  has  not  suffered  loss  of  employment,  since  any 
employer  may  apply  for  permit  for  such  workers,  and  all  legitimate 
requests  are  granted.  There  were  327  such  licenses  issued  in  the  three 
calendar  years  1923,  1924,  and  1925,  with  64&  renewals  of  licenses 
issued  in  previous  years.  At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1925  there 
were  335  licenses  in  effect  in  all  industries  covered  by  the  orders  of  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 

4.  Certain  employers'  associations  and  a  group  of  active  but  unin- 
formed women  contend  that  women  are  handicapped  by  protective 
industrial  legislation  and  that  if  the  state  provides  a  mini  mum  living 
wage  for  the  lowest  paid  women  workers,  it  will  injure  the  higher  paid 
women  who  by  their  superior  energy  and  ability  have  been  able  to  secure 
for  themselves  adequate  wages.  In  the  pay  roll  reports  of  women 
employees  filed  with  the  commission  in  the  mercantile,  laundry,  and 
manufacturing  industries  of  California  in  1919,  under  the  $10  minimum 
wage,  only  446  women  received  actual  earnings  of  $30  or  over  a  we^ 
In  1925,  under  the  $16  minimum  wage,  6084  women  in  these  industries 
received  actual  earnings  of  $30  or  over  a  week.  Thus  their  contention  is 
shown  to  be  untrue  and  mistaken. 
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5.  In  the  mercantile,  laundry,  and  manufacturing  industriea  there 
were  the  following  number  of  establishments  reporting  women  em- 
ployees : 

In  1919   3077  establishments 

In  1920 : 3,244  establishments 

In  1922 4,350  establishments 

In  1923  5,041  establishments 

In  1924  5,174  establishments 

In  1925  5,597  establishments 

This  record  indicates  that  the  number  -of  establishments  has  increased 
over  100  per  cent  in  six  years.  The  number  of  women  workers  reported 
in  these  same  industries  has  increased  from  44,373  in  1919  to  76,566  in 
1925.    Industry  has  therefore  not  been  throttled  in  California.  • 


IV.  AMENDMENT  OF  ORDERS,  1923. 
The  coat  of  living  study  made  iu  1922  is  given  in  detail  in  the  Fourth 
Beport  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commi^ion.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study  all  of  the  orders  of  the  Commission  were  amended  in  1923,  with 
the  exception  of  the  order  for  general  and  professional  ofQces,  and  for 
agricultural  occupations,  and  in  these  amended  orders  the  tl6  mini- 
mum wage  was  reaffirmed.  The  length  of  apprenticeship  in  some  of 
the  industries  was  changed,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  given  by  the  wage 
boards.  The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  apprenticeship  and 
the  apprentice^ip  rates  at  present  existing  in  the  various  orders  of 
the  Commission: 

LEMOTH  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  WOMEN  AND  MINORS  UNDER  THE 

tllM  MINIMUM  WAGE,  1*23. 
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V.  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE   MINIMUM  WAGE   LAW  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

On  April  9,  1923,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the 
minimum  wage  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  tmeonstttutionaL 
This  was  the  first  time  since  the  teat  of  the  Oregon  law  In  1917  that  the 
question  came  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Despite  this  adverse  decision, 
the  enforcement  of  minimum  wage  in  California  continued,  with  full 
cooperation  from  employers,  until  July,  1923.  Senator  T.  C.  West 
sought  an  injunction  against  the  Industrial  Welfare  CommiasioD  in  the 
name  of  Helen  Qainer,  on  the  ground  that  the  Commission 's  order 
prevented  her  from  securing  employment  in  a  candy  factory  at  $6  t 
week.  The  Commission's  minimum  apprentice  rate  for  such  work  is 
$9  a  week.  In  September,  1923,  Attorney  General  Webb,  acting  for 
the  commission  filed  a  general  demurrer  to  the  complaint  and  this  was 
sustained  by  Judge  George  H.  Cabaniss  of  the  superior  court  of  San 
Francisco  on  September  21,  1923.  The  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  on  October  7, 1924,  the  case  was  submitted  on  brief. 

Briefs  in  support  of  minimum  wage  for  women  were  filed  by  Attor- 
ney General  Webb  and  Deputy  Attorney  General  B.  h.  Chamberlain, 
of  the  State  of  California,  and  by  Warren  H.  Pillsbury  of  the  San 
Francisco  bar.  Mr,  Felix  Frankfurter,  professor  of  law,  Harvard 
Law  School,  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Mary  W,  Dewson,  Besearch 
Secretary  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  prepared  a  brief  which 
was  filed  by  the  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Cali- 
fornia League  of  Women  Voters,  the  United  Garment  Workers'  Union 
of  America,  Local  125,  of  Los  Angeles,  Waitresses  and  Cafeteria  Work- 
ers' Union,  Local  No,  639,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  Northern  California,  and  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  Southern  California, 

Miss  Gainer  later  requested  her  attorney.  Senator  T,  C,  West,  to 
dismiss  the  action  against  the  Commission.  He  refused  to  do  so,  and 
Miss  Gainer  petitioned  the  superior  court  of  San  Francisco  for  sub- 
stitution of  attorney  for  the  purpose  of  dismissing  the  suit  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  become  plaintiff  unwittingly  and  with  no  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  of  the  case.  Miss  Gainer's  petition  was  granted 
by  Judge  Cabaniss  on  January  26, 1925,  and  Senator  West  was  replaced 
by  Judge  William  A.  Beaaly  and  Mr.  William  Palmer  as  attorneys 
for  the  plaintiff.  Miss  Gainer  then  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for 
dismissal  of  her  ease,  which  was  granted  on  January  27,  1925, 

In  October,  1925,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the 
Arizona  minimum  wage  law  unconstitutional.  These  adverse  decisions 
of  our  highest  court  have  not  materially  affected  the  enforcement  of 
the  minimum  wage  law  in  California,  as  public  opinion  and  indnstrial 
and  commercial  usage  have  made  this  legislation  part  of  California's 
industrial  code. 

VI.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS,  WAGE   BOARDS,  AND  CONFERENCES. 

The  act  establishing  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  requires  the 
holding  of  a  public  hearing  prior  to  the  issuance  or  amendment  of 
orders.  The  commission  is  given  power  to  hold  wage  boards,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  points  of  view  of  employers  and  employees 
on  matters  affecting  them  in  the  proposed  orders.  It  has  been  found 
necessary,  also,  to  hold  conferences  with  various  groups  for  the  dis- 
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CTtssion  of  special  questions.     The  foUowing  public  hearings,  wage 
boards,  and  conferences  have  been  held  by  the  Commisaion  since  those 
listed  in  the  fourth  report ; 
September  27,  1922.    In  San  Frnnciwo. 

t  oF  all  ordpis 

Xov«ini»r  22,  1022.     In  San  FrancLico. 

Public  II«BriDg  for  consid^ratioii  nf  tlie  alteralion  nnd  am»n<linciit  of  alt  orders 
of  the  CominisBioD. 
DtH^mbpr  11,  1922.     In  I-o»  ArkcIpb. 

Public   Hearing   for   conside ration   of   tlie   alteration    and    amendment   of   all 
Dtdeni  of  tbe  Commisaion. 
nrppmbrr  14,  1922.     In  Snn  Francisro. 

Publir  Ilenritiit  for  considFrntion  of  tbi'  nltprnlion  nnd  nm^nilmPiit  nf  nil  orders 
of  the  CoRuniaaion. 
Ilpwmbpr  22,  1022.     In  8an  FrantiMCo. 

Conference  witb  mcrL'ontile  pcmonnel  dircrlorH. 
Drcember  27,  1922.     In  San  Fraiiciaro. 

'n'a^e  Board,  Mercantile  InduRtry. 
Jnnuary  G,  1923.     In  Sao  FraoeiBCO. 

Wage  Board,  Ueacral  Manufaehiring  ImluKtrj'. 
January  15,  1923.     In  Ixia  Angelea, 

Wage  Board,  F^ah  Canning  Industry. 
January  Iti,  1923.     In  I^os  Angeles. 

Wage  Board,  Citrus  Packing  Industry. 
Jnnuar>-  2C,,  1023.     In  San  FranrlKco. 

Wage  Hoard,  Xewile  Trades  Indnstry, 
April  20,  1933.     In  San  Frauciai-o. 

Wage  BoanI,  I-aundry  Industry. 
June  20,  1923.     In  San  Frandaco. 

Wage  Board,  Telephone  and  Telegraph   Indostry. 
May  28,  1924.     In  San  Francisco. 

Conference  with  employers  in  clierry  parking  industry. 
Jnly  1;>,  192.^>.     In  Loa  Angeles. 

Conferenoe  with  emi>loyerB  in  the  Motion  Picture  Industry. 
XovPmbpr  IS,  192.1.     In  T/ia  Angeles. 

Public  Hearing  for  considemtion  of  nn  nnler  In   the  Motion  Piclure  InJilatry. 
No\-eiiil>er  24.  102.'.     In  Ijos  Angplea. 

Wage  Board,  Motion  Picture  Indnxlry. 
December  8,  lOS.!.     In  T<oa  Angeles. 

Conference  with  employees  in  tbe  motion  picture  induutry. 

VII.  METHODS  OF  ENFORCEMENT. 
The  Commission  is  most  fortunate  in  having  full  power  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  wage,  hour,  and  sanitary  orders  which  it  makes.  The 
establishment  act  retiiiires  employers  of  women  and  minors  to  furnish 
the  Commission  all  reports  and  information  which  it  may  need  to  carry 
oat  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  Commission  requires  employers  of 
women  and  minors  in  each  industry  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names, 
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addresses,  houra  worked,  and  amounts  earned  by  all  women  and  i 
employees,  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  In  order  that  the  vomea 
and  minor  workers  may  become  familiar  with  the  laws  made  for  tbeir 
protection,  the  employers  are  also  required  to  post  the  wage  and 
sanitary  orders  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

A.  CertifiMJ  Pay  Roll  Raporta. 

Once  a  year  the  Commission  calls  for  pay  roll  reports  of  all  womeo 
and  minors  employed  by  the  mercantile,  laundry,  and  manafaotoruig 
establishments  in  the  state.  These  reports  are  certified  by  the  manner 
Or  superintendent  as  being  a  full,  true,  and  correct  report  for  the 
period  requested.  Each  pay  roll  report  is  checked  for  compliance  with 
the  Commission's  orders.  In  establishments  where  there  ia  foond  to  be 
payment  of  less  than  the  legal  wage,  or  where  an  excess  number  of 
learners  is  being  employed,  back  wages  are  collected  in  adjustm^it. 

These  pay  roll  reports  are  tabulated  and  the  effect  of  minim^Tn  wage 
enforcement  is  shown  in  the  statistical  tables  under  each  industry. 

1.  Registration  of  Apprentices. 

Employers  in  the  three  major  industries  are  required  to  roister  all 
apprentices  (those  full-time  employees  receiving  rates  of  wages  of  less 
than  $16  a  week)  with  the  Commission.  In  certain  industries  the  Com- 
mission has  set  apprenticeship  rates  below  the  tninimnm  wage  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  entrance  of  new  and  untrained  workers  into  indnstry, 
bat  the  niunber  of  apprentices  which  may  be  employed  at  one  time  in 
an  establishment  is  limited. 

An  application  for  registration  as  a  learner  is  filled  ont  jointly  by 
the  apprentice  and  the  employer  and  filed  with  the  Commission.  This 
shows  the  age  and  any  previous  experience  of  the  apprentice  and  states 
the  occupation  in  which  she  desires  to  be  trained.  Upon  the  basis 
of  the  information  on  the  application  a  license  is  issued  stating  the 
least  wage  at  which  the  apprentice  may  be  employed  during  her  learning 
period  and  also  giving  the  date  on  which  she  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
minimum  wage.  The  license  is  issued  in  triplicate,  one  copy  for  the 
employer,  one  copy  for  the  employee,  and  the  third  is  for  the  Com- 
mission's files.  Once  a  month  the  Commission  notifies  each  employer  who 
has  one  or  more  learners  entitled  to  an  increase  during  the  following 
month,  to  insure  that  the  learner's  periodic  raises  are  not  overlooked. 
When  an  apprentice  leaves  or  is  raised  to  $16  a  week,  her  license  is 
returned  by  the  employer,  giving  the  date  on  which  she  was  raised 
to  the  minimum  or  left  his  employ.  Thas  a  complete  record  of  an 
apprentice's  employment  is  in  the  files  of  the  department. 

An  employer  is  required  to  state  on  each  learner's  application  the 
number  of  experienced  women  and  the  number  of  apprentices  in  his 
employ  at  the  time.  In  this  manner  a  check  is  kept  on  the  per  cent 
of  learners  employed  by  each  establishment. 

The  apprenticeship  periods  in  other  industries  are  of  such  short 
duration  tiiat  registration  is  unnecessary  and  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  apprentices  that  may  be  employed.  The  registration  system 
is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  apprentice  through  her  entire 
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leamiog  period,  whether  she  has  worked  in  one  or  more  establishments 
in  the  same  industry. 

The  CommiSBion  has  provided  that  registration  of  learners  will  be 
withheld  where  there  is  evidence  that  an  employer  is  attempting  to 
evade  the  minimum  wage  law  by  dismissing  learners  when  they  reach 
their  promotional  periods,  but  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  such 
evasion. 

2.  Licenses  for  Elderly  avd  Infirm  Workers. 

In  addition  to  permitting  the  setting  of  appreDticeship  rates  at  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  ttte  establishment  act  empowers  the  Commis- 
sion to  issae  licenses  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  women  physically 
defective  by  age  or  otherwise  to  work  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
upon  joint  application  of  the  worker  and  the  employer,  the  wage  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commission.  This  group  of  workers  would  be  thrown  oat 
of  industry  and  their  places  taken  by  younger  workers  if  it  were 
required  that  they  receive  as  high  a  wage. 

The  Commission  ascertains  that  all  applications  for  payment  of  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  are  legitimate  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
worker  are  safeguarded.  The  application  states  the  worker's  age, 
length  of  experience  in  the  industry  and  the  reason  for  her  willingness 
to  accept  less  than  the  minimum  wsge.  If  the  age  given  does  not 
warrant  the  issuance  of  a  permit  on  the  basis  of  old  age,  an  agent  of 
the  Commission  interviews  the  applicant  to  determine  the  fairness  of 
the  request.  An  application  for  a  permit  for  a  younger  woman,  on  the 
ground  of  physical  disability,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  doctor's 
certificate. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  employment  of  permit  women  at  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  has  affected  «>  few  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
evasion  of  the  law  by  the  substitution  of  elderly  or  infirm  workers 
receiving  less  than  the  minimum  wage  for  minimum  wage  workers. 

The  table  below  gives  all  of  the  licenses  for  elderly  and  infirm 
workers  issued  by  the  Commission  to  the  close  of  the  year  1925 : 

R  ELOERLV  AND  INnitM  WORKERS. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  permits  issued  by  the  Commission,  the 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  permits  which  were  allowed  in 
plants  operating  under  the  audit  system  in  the  peak  week  of  each  can- 
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ning  season.  These  are  not  issued  formally  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
but  the  earnings  of  these  piece  workers  are  omitted  from  the  audit, 
after  investigation,  by  an  auditor  from  the  Commission. 


1922.._ _  S2.13«  760 

1983 39,260  S31 

192* S9.9BO  751 

1826 3S.5S3  9K1 

B.  Adjuatmant  of  Complaint*. 

A  complaint  received  by  the  CommiNKion,  even  though  anonymou-s, 
is  given  prompt  attention.  Wherever  possible  a  plant  inspection  is 
made,  but  many  are  adjusted  by  letter,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
distant  towns  which  are  not  reached  by  the  routine  work  of  an  agent. 

During  the  two  biennial  periods,  1526  complaints  have  been  filed  with 
the  Commission,  including  complaints  on  nonpayment  of  the  niini- 
mum  wage,  bad  working  conditions  and  failure  to  provide  a  day  of  rest. 
These  complaints  were  all  investigated  and  conditions  adjusted  to 
conform  to  the  orders  of  the  Commission. 

We  believe  that  the  small  number  of  complaints  received  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  extensive  system  of  registration  of  apprentices  and 
annual  inspection  of  certified  payroll  reports  of  the  women  employed 
in  the  threi'  major  industries,  and  also  the  routine  plant  inspection  of 
payroll  records  and  sAnltary  conditions  by  agents  of  the  Commission. 

C.  Inapoction  of  Eatabliahmonti. 

A  complete  plant  inspection  includes  cheeking  of  payroll  records 
to  insure  the  payment  of  the  minimum  wage  to  all  women  and  minor 
workers,  to  see  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  such  workers  are 
on  file  as  well  as  registrations  for  apprentices.  An  investigation  of  the 
sanitary  and  working  conditions  is  also  made  for  compliance  with  onr 
orders,  and  any  violation  is  ordered  corrected  and  reinspection  is  made 
at  a  later  date.  If  it  i.s  found  that  there  is  underpayment  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  or  an  excess  number  of  learners  is  employed,  the  agent 
computes  the  hack  wages  due  and  orders  them  paid.  Reports  of  all 
plant  inspections  are  in  the  files  of  the  department. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Inspections  made  by  agents 
of  the  Indii-slrial  Welfare  CommIs.sion  during  the  two  biennial  periods: 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  inspectione,  auditors  of  the  CommiBsion 
make  wpekly  payroll  inspectioDB  at  each  cannery  in  the  state  working 
on  piece  rates.  There  were  111  such  canneries  operating  in  the  season 
of  1924  and  126  in  the  season  of  1925,  in  which  1306  weekly  payroll 
audits  were  made  in  1924  and  1346  audits  were  made  in  1925. 

D.  Collaction  of  Unpaid  Minimum  Wag««. 

Below  is  given  a  table  showing  the  amounts  added  to  the  wages  of 
women  and  minors  in  California  as  a  result  of  the  Commission's  inspec- 
tion of  certified  payroll  reports,  investigation  of  complaints,  learner's 
registrations  and  routine  plant  inspections: 
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E.  Incraaacd  Wagaa  Dua  to  Canning  Audit. 

As  a  result  of  the  canning  audits  durinfi  the  seasons  of  1922,  1923, 
1924  and  1925,  there  was  added  $546,926.98  to  the  piece  rate  earnings 
of  women  and  minors  in  the  canneries  of  California. 

The  additional  earnings  resulting  from  the  canning  audit  added  to 
the  collection  of  unpaid  minimum  wages  above,  increased  the  wages  of 
the  women  and  minor  workers  of  the  state  $583,392.48.  This  sum 
is  the  direi-t  result  of  the  enforcement  procedure  of  the  Commission. 


Vlir.  MERCANTILE  INDUSTRV. 
k.  Amandmant  of  Mareantila  Ordar,  April,  1923. 

Subsequent  to  public  hearing.s  held  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
>u  December  11  and  14,  1922,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  lejpal- 
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iziog  and  amending  all  of  the  orders  of  the  Commission,  the  mercantile 
order  wax  amended  in  April,  1923,  reaf&rmiog  the  $16  minimum  wage. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  mercantile  wage  board  held  in  San 
FraDci^co  on  December  27, 1922,  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship  period 
for  minors  was  increased  from  one  and  one-half  years  to  two  years,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  entrance  of  a  greater  number  of  minors  into 
the  industry.  In  spite  of  this  lengthening  of  the  minor  apprentioe- 
ship,  the  per  cent  of  workers  earning  less  than  $16  a  week  has  decreased 
in  each  succeeding  year. 

Errand  and  delivery  boys  and  elevator  operators  were  placed  under 
the  unclassified  order  of  the  Commission. 

B.  Part  Tim*  and  Spacial  Worksr*. 

In  addition  to  the  ^gnres  given  in  the  following  statistical  tables  of 
full  time  workers  for  October,  1925,  there  were  4808  part  time  and 
special  workers  employed  by  these  establishments.  There  were  also 
232  establishments  reporting  the  employment  of  309  part  time  and 
special  workers  only.  This  makes  a  total  of  3598  mercantile  establish- 
ments reporting  to  the  Commission,  with  44,468  women  and  minor 
employees. 

1X.  LAUNDRY  AND   DRY   CLEANING    INDUSTRY. 
A.  Amandmant  of  Laundry  and  Dry  Claaning  Ordar,  July,  1S23. 

Subsequent  to  public  hearings  held  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Franciseo 
on  December  11  and  14, 1922,  respectively,  for  the  pnrpose  of  legaliang 
and  amending  all  of  the  orders  of  the  Commission,  the  lanndry  and 
dry  cleaning  order  was  amended  in  July,  1923,  reaffirming  the  $16 
minimum  wage. ' 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  wage  board 
held  in  San  Prancisno  on  April  20,  1923,  the  length  of  the  apprentice- 
ship period  for  adult  and  minor  workers  was  reduced  from  3  months 
at  $12  a  week  and  3  months  at  $14  a  week  to  3  months  at  $14  a  week. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  minimum  wage  of  $16  a 
■week  for  the  standard  week's  work.  A  standard  week  was  defined 
to  be  the  regularly  established  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  in 
the  place  of  employment.  This  was  designed  to  provide  the  full  mini- 
mum wage  without  deductions  for  women  who  are  employed  in  laundries 
closing  Saturday  afternoon.  And  an  increased  hourly  rate  was  pro- 
vided when  a  laundry  closes  for  any  legal  or  religious  holiday,  instead 
of  only  for  seven  specified  legal  holidays. 

X.  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 
A.  Amandmant  of  Manufacturine  Ordar,   May,  1923. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  Order  No.  11,  amended  July 

20,  1920,  and  effective  September  25,  1920,  was  amended  January  30, 

1923,  and  became  effective  May  8,  1923.     This  order  is  still  in  effect 

The  amended  order  included  the  following  changes ; 

1.  IToviHioii   wan  laada   for  ili.>   pnyim-nt  of  Ihe  minimum  wage  of  JIB  a  week 

'pek'8  work.     A  atandard  week   whs  defined  to  be  tbe  resularl? 

1  per  week  ia  eacb  place  of  employmeat.    Tbia 
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I  to  provide  the  full  miDimiun  wage  without  deductions  for  women . 
who  are  employed  in  faclories  tliwing  on  Saturday  afternooii.  StatiBtirs  compilod 
>•>-  Ihe  ComoiisRion  showed  that  this  was  the  case  in  a  large  oumber  of  cfitshlJHh- 

2.  Thf  increased  hourly  raten  for  less  than  s  full  week's  emi^ofment  were 
abolidied.  It  was  found  that  if  It  were  necessar;  to  curtail  prodacdon  and  en 
employer  wax  compelled  to  pay  au  increased  hourly  rate,  the  tendency  was  to 
reduce  the  number  of  women  em|iloyed.  TbuH  was  separated  the  problem  of  short 
weeb  employment  beesuse  of  busineus  necessity  from  that  ot  Saturday  ntteraoon 
closing. 

3.  An  JDcresRed  hourly  rate  was  provided  when  a  factory  closes  for  any  legal 
or  reliirions  holiday  imiteBd  of"  only  for  seven  specified  leRsl  holidaya. 

4.  The  .apprenticeship  period  for  minors  was  reduced  from  nine  to  six  months, 
t-o  that  llie  period  is  the  same  for  both  adults  sad  minors. 

o.  The  niinitnum  wane  scale  for  learners  waa  readjusted  both  as  to  rates  and 
time  periods.  On  recommendation  ot  the  Monufscturiog  Wage  Board  whif-h  met 
Jannary  U,  1D23,  the  beginning  wage  was  scaled  downwards.  T4jc  apprenticeship 
time  was  divided  into  weelily  instPBd  of  monthly  groups.  Piece  rate  earniugn 
without  a  guarxutec  were  permitted  to  be  paid  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
eniploynieut.  This  was  made  to  apply  hIno  to  experienced  workers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  are  dist-harged,  the  oiinimiim  wage  being  guaranteed  to  them. 
The  1020  order  required  that  all  piece  workers  be  Kuarantcud  Ihe  minimum  time 
rates,  but  the  commission  found  that  this  guarantee  was  repeatedly  used  as  a 
means  of  arbitrary  collection  of  wages  by  women  who  had  no  intentioo  of  con- 
tinuing employment.  In  addition,  inventigation  proved  that  labor  turnover  was 
imdidy  high  darinB  the  first  weeks  of  the  leaminc  period  and  because  of  its  eicesBire 
east  the  tendency  was  growing  to  abandon  training. 

a.  Detailed  specification  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  experience  gained  by 
learners  in  the  needle  trade  branches  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  This  was 
an  endeavor  to  standardize  hb  much  ks  possible  the  different  types  of  machine 
operating,  creating  a  basis  for  crediting  experience  as  between  or  within  factories 
aud  between  machines. 

7.  The  reiiuirement  was  abolished  for  tlie  registration  of  part-time  workers. 

5.  Tbe  regulations  for  the  control  of  home  work  were  changed  so  that  the 
issuance  of  a  permit  is  dependent  on  the  piece  rates  paid  to  home  workers.  TheM 
rates  .are  investiKaled  in  each  case  as  to  their  yielding  power,  as  it  was  found 
Iliat  atlicies  given  out  to  be  made  at  home  were  not  being  produced  in  the  factory. 
The  1920  order  had'  used  factory  production  ns  a  basis  for  the  fairness  of  the 
jiiece  rates. 

B.  Night  Work  for  Woman. 

The  first  provision  for  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  went  into  effect  in  January,  1919.  There 
was  practinaliy  no  night  work  in  these  industries  in  the  state  at  the 
time,  so  that  no  women  were  thrown  out  of  employment  because  of 
this  mandate.  Night  work  in  factories  has  meant  employment  of 
women  up  to  midnight  as  a  rule.  Work  from  midnight  to  early  mom- 
in-g  on  the  "third  shift"  has  been  negligible,  only  four  permits  having 
been  issued  for  this  shift.  New  industries  coming  into  the  state  were 
advised  of  its  industrial  legislation  and  only  in  four  instances  asked 
for  permission  to  employ  women  at  night.  In  these  eases  exigencies 
were  found  to  be  valid  and  permits  were  granted  by  the  Comraisaion. 

In  July,  1919,  the  Commission's  canning  order  prohibited  work  after 
10  p.m.,  but  this  was  rescinded  in  the  order  issued  in  1920.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  found  that  work  in  the  canning  industry  continues 
after  10  p.m.  only  at  the  extreme  peak  of  the  fruit  season,  as  the  Com- 
mission 'a  requirement  of  double-time  rates  makes  it  prohibitive.  There 
is  no  "third  shift"  work  in  this  industry. 
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At  the  present  time  there  is  no  prohibition  of  nig^t  work  for  i 
except  iD  the  following  industries  and  with  the  desi^ated  proTisions : 

A.  Emergency  provision  allowing  for  a  pennit. 

1.  Manufactaring  indnstriea — 11  p.m. 

2.  Nut  cracking  and  sorting  indostrr — 11  pjn. 

B.  No  emergency  allowed. 

1.  Fruit  and  vegetable  packing  industries — 10  p.m. 

2.  Laundry  industry — 10  p.m. 

Permits  are  granted  by  the  Conunissioii  only  when  an  emergenpy 
exists  or  when  the  work  is  part  of  a  continuous  process  that  can  not 
be  controlled  in  any  other  way.  A  permit  is  limited  to  a  stated  period 
which  is  determined  after  conference  with  the  employer.  It  may  be 
renewed,  if  necessary,  but  the  employer  is  ui^ed  to  adjust  the  process 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Permits  have  been  requested  and  granted  only 
in  the  manufacturing  industry.  Prom  January,  1919,  to  September, 
1926,  twenty  permits  were  granted. 

«  Quarters  of  8«n  Prancise* 

An  investigation  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1922  of  all  estab- 
lishments employing  women  or  minors  in  the  Chinese  quarters  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  addition  to  enforcement  of  the  Commis- 
sion's orders  for  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  the  investigation  was  par- 
sued  with  special  reference  to  the  home  work  in  these  districts. 

Both  men  and  women  operators  were  employed  in  the  factories.  In 
some  cases  there  were  retail  stores  manufacturing  their  own  products. 
These  latter  employed  either  men  or  women  in  the  premises  or  gave 
the  work  to  be  done  at  home.  Home  work  was  also  distributed  from 
the  factories. 

Garment  making  was  the  principal  kind  of  worit  performed.  In  addi- 
tion there  was  the  picking  or  sbelliug  of  shrimps  and  a  small  amount 
of  such  miscellaneous  occupation  as  basket  trimming,  tobacco  stripping, 
hemstitching  and  embroidery,  and  the  placing  of  small  photographs  in 
card  board  frames  for  advertising  matter.  One  establishment  employed 
40  women  to  prepare  string  beans  for  canning,  but  this  was  an  unusual 
occurrence  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  and  has  been  entirely  dis- 
continued. 

In  all  establishments  investigated  in  both  cities  there  were  253 
women  employed  exclusive  of  home  workers,  142  in  the  needle  trades, 
111  in  the  various  other  occupations.  The  needle  trades  recruited  the 
younger  women,  while  such  work  as  shrimp  picking  and  basket  trim- 
ming was  usually  done  by  the  older  ones.  All  work  places  were  con- 
gregating points  for  youngsters  who  had  no  place  to  play  and  would 
not  be  left  at  home  or  on  the  street  by  the  working  mother  or  grand- 
mother. 

The  Chinese  women  work  exceedingly  irregular  hours,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is,  except  in  one  instance,  no  such  thing  as  a  factory^that  starts 
and  closes  at  a  stated  hour  with  continuous  supervised  employment,    A 
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large  majority  of  the  women  drift  in  from  about  10  to  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  factory  being  open  from  quite  early  in  the  day  until 
late  at  night.  They  return  home  when  the  children  are  due  at  noon 
and  again  at  3  in  the  afternoon  when  the  children  go  to  the  native 
school  and  after  they  return  from  the  American  one.  There  is 
apparently  no  objection  by  an  employer  to  stopping  work  at  any 
time  for  any  reason,  the  worker  resuming  her  task  when  she  chooses. 
This  made  the  enforcement  of  an  hour  record  of  work  very  difficult. 
The  same  was  true  concerning  the  record  of  names  and  addresses.  The 
women  had  picturesque  ways  of  describing  their  dwelling  places,  but  did 
not  always  know  them  by  streets  or  numbers.  Practically  all  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  women  is  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  the  entire 
family  of  children.  Babies  are  either  strapped  to  the  backs  of  the 
working  mothers,  where  they  sleep  or  howl,  or  they  are  cradled  on  large 
bundles  of  made  or  unmade  garments  or  even  parked  on  shelves. 

The  needle  trade  products  included  shirts,  overalls,  corduroy  pants, 
coveralls,  rompers,  bloomers,  nightgowns,  men's  trousers  (finishing), 
aprons,  house  dresses  and  Ejects  (hemming) .  Of  these,  by  far  the 
greatest  production  was  of  overalls,  house  dresses  and  aprons. 

The  system  of  contract  work  is  fairly  prevalent  in  this  quarter. 
The  contract  is  taken  by  the  Chinese  either  from  a  Chinese  employer 
or  from  an  American.  In  some  eases  the  work  is  completed  in  a  factory, 
in  others  it  is  sent  out.  The  bulk  of  the  work  done  at  home  was  gar- 
ment making,  with  the  use  of  both  foot  and  power  machines.  Products 
included  aprona,  coveralls,  men's  coats  (whole  garment),  house  dresses, 
pajamas  and  night  shirts.  In  addition,  such  work  was  done  at  home 
as  sewing  buttons  on  shirts  made  elsewhere,  putting  buttonholes  in 
men's  coats  and  finishing  trousers.  There  was  also  beading  and 
embroidery  and  making  of  lamp  shades. 

Thirty-one  women  were  visited  in  San  Francisco  in  their  homes  and 
twenty-six  women  in  Oakland.  As  these  numbers  represented  every 
woman  whose  name  was  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  sources,  it 
was  felt  that  the  majority  of  the  women  doing  home  work  in  these 
quarters  had  been  reached.  Compared  to  the  number  of  all  women 
employed  ia  factories,  even  if  one  limits  the  comparison  to  the  needle 
trades,  the  home  workers  here  are  relatively  n^ligible. 

Able  assistance  was  given  in  gathering  the  information  for  this  inves- 
tigation by  Miss  Sarah  Lee  of  the  University  of  California.  Miss  Lee 
also  acted  as  interpreter  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Commission's  orders 
and  in  discussing  conditions  of  employment  with  the  women, 

XI.  ANALYSIS  OF  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Following  its  established  procedure  the  Commission  required  that 
certified  payroll  reports  for  specified  periods  be  filed  by  all  mercantile 
establishments  in  the  state  in  which  women  and  minors  were  employed. 
Three  such  reports  were  secured  from  this  industry  during  the  period 
following  the  issuance  of  the  Fourth  Report. 

Tables  I,  II  and  III  cover  tabulations  of  the  Hates  of  Wages  paid 
to  women  and  minors  for  the  weeks  ending  May  19,  1923,  October  25, 
1924,  and  October  24,  1925,  respectively,  the  minimum  wage  order 
of  $16  being  in  effect  during  each  period. 
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The  report  of  October  24,  1925,  showR  an  increase  of  8192  in  the 
tiumber  of  women  and  minora  employed  over  the  number  reported  in 
March,  1922.  During  this  period  the  number  of  establishments  report- 
ing increased  from  2543  to  3366.  This  olearly  indicates  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  minimum  wage  law  in  California  has  not  interfered  with 
the  normal  growth  of  the  industry. 

Table  VII  is  a  comparative  nummary  of  the  Ratee  of  Wages  from 
March,  1919,  when  the  $10  minimum  wage  was  in  eflfect  to  October,  1925, 
when  $16  was  the  minimum  wage.  Seven  separate  payroll  reports 
are  recorded  in  the  summary.  In  March,  1919,  77.3  per  cent  of  the 
women  and  minors  were  employed  at  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  (16  a 
week;  in  October.  1925,  only  4.2  per  cent  were  employed  at  this  rate. 
Particular  attention  is  directed  tO'  the  decrease  in  this  group  from 
73,2  per  cent  in  July,  1919,  to  13.1  per  cent  in  August,  1920,  which 
marked  the  change  in  the  minimum  wage  from  $13.50  to  $16.  The  $16 
wage  has  been  operative  since  1920  and  during  that  time  the  apprentice 
group  (less  than  $16  a  week)  has  decreased  from  13.1  per  cent  to  4.2 
per  cent  the  $16  wage  group  from  53.1  per  cent  to  29.4  while  the 
group  employed  at  $17  and  over  a  week  has  increased  from  46.9  per 
cent  to  71.6  per  cent. 

This  clearly  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  charge  that  the  minimum  would 
become  the  maximum. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  reduction  of  wages  of  the  higher  paid 
workers  to  the  minimum  rate  would  result  when  an  employer  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  lower  paid  groups  to  the  minimum.  In  support 
of  our  eontpntion  that  wage  scales  were  not  so  adjusted  we  refer  to 
Table  VII  showing  that  the  percentage  of  women  receiving  rates  of 
$30  and  over  a  week  had  increased  from  1.5  per  cent  in  March,  1919, 
to  9.7  per  cent  in  October,  1925. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  apprentice  groups 
(less  than  $16  a  week)  are  in  excess  of  the  actual  earnings  in  these 
groups.  (Tables  VII  and  VIII,)  This  difference  is  due  to  loss  of  time 
made  necessary  by  the  conditions  of  the  business,  through  changes  in 
employment  or  by  voluntary  absence. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  relatively  large  percentage  of  employees 
in  the  $16  wage  group  in  the  table  of  weeMy  rates.  (Table  VII.) 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  firms  employ  their  sales  force  on  the 
basis  of  a  weekly  guarantee  of  $16  plus  a  commission  on  their  sales 
in  excess  of  an  established  quota.  As  the  amonnt  of  the  commission 
is  such  a  variable  quantity,  the  earnings  of  these  employees  were  tabu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  guaranteed  wage.  Their  actual  earnings 
(guaranteed  wage,  plus  commissions),  allowance  being  made  for 
absenteeism,  are  quite  in  excess  of  the  rates.  In  1925  9,7  per  cent 
received  rates  of  $30  and  over  a  week  and  11.3  per  cent  had  aetnal 
earnings  of  that  amount. 

In  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry  as  in  the  mercantile  indus- 
try, the  tabulation  of  the  payroll  reports  show  a  continuous  upward 
trend  in  the  entire  wage  scale. 

In  the  1923  report,  seven  women  were  recorded  as  being  employed 
at  $12  a  week,  a  rate  less  than  the  legal  minimum  rate.  Two  of  these 
were  elderly  women  to  whom  special  licenses  had  been  issued,  the 
remaining  five  were  employed  in  violation  of  the  minimum  wage  order. 
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These  violations  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  employers  and  a 
wage  adjustment  effected. 

In  1925  one  was  employed  at  $12  on  special  license  and  one  at  this 
wage  in  violation  of  the  minimum  wage  order.  The  caae  of  violation 
was  adjusted. 

Table  XXII  shows  a  slight  increase  in  earnings  and  in  the  number 
ot  hours  worked  in  1925  over  the  same  period  in  1924.     (Table  XXI.) 
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XII.  REPORT  OF  CONDITIONS   IN   THE   FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE 
CANNING  INDUSTRY. 
A.  Six*  *nd  Growth  of  tha  Industry. 

Fmit  and  vegetable  canning  is  one  of  the  basic  industries  of  the  state 
and  the  one  in  which  the  largest  number  of  female  workers  is  employed. 
Approximately  45,000  women  and  minors  were  employed  in  the  industry 
daring  the  peak  of  the  1925  .season.  This  number  is  made  up  of  adult 
women  who  are  attracted  from  other  industries,  the  regular  fruit  work- 
ers who  "follow  the  fruit,"  housewives  and  others  who  are  not  regularly  . 
employed,  and  minors  who  are  employed  during  the  school  vacation 
period  only. 

There  are  approximately  two  hundred  canneries  in  the  state,  bnt  the 
actual  number  of  plants  in  operation  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  1922, 
there  were  163  plants  in  operation,  and  149  plants  operated  during  the 
season  of  1923.  In  the  1924  season  152  plants  were  operated,  and  in 
1925  this  number  increased  to  178.  That  the  industry  has  grown  is 
evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  the  total  pack  figures  over  a  period  of 
years,  beginning  with  1900.  The  following  pack  figures  have  been  taken 
from  the  California  Fruit  News  (March  8, 1924,  and  January  16, 1926), 
and  they  indicate  the  total  number  of  cases  packed,  all  grades  and  sizes : 
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With  the  increase  in  the  pack  of  the  earlier  vegetables  (spinach  and 
asparagus),  the  canning  season  has  extended  until  there  is  activity  in 
the  industry  throughout  the  year.  The  packing  of  spinach  has  devel- 
oped in  its  entirety  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  asparagus  pack  has 
practically  doubled  since  1916.  The  season  for  these  two  products  starts 
in  March  and  continues  until  the  fruit  packing,  which  begins  about 
July  1st.  The  period  of  greatest  activity  is  during  July  and  August 
when  peaches,  pears  and  apricots,  the  major  products,  are  packed. 
Tomatoes  and  tomato  products  continue  the  season  into  December,  or 
until  the  frosts.  Interspersed  with  these  major  products  such  minor 
ones  as  artichokes,  beets,  carrots,  peas,  berries,  plums,  grapes,  figs,  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkins  and  prunes  are  canned.  Fruit  salad  is  put  up  by 
many  plants  during  the  winter  months  from  fruit  preserved  during  the 
summer.  The  canning  industry  has,  therefore,  developed  into  a  year 
around  activity  instead  of  one  of  a  few  months  duration. 

8,  Amendment  of  th«  Fruit  and  Vagetabia  Canning  Order,  Auguat  B,  1923. 

In  May,  1923,  Canning  Order  No.  3,  effective  1921,  was  reviewed  by 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  and  certain  amendments  were  made. 
The  basic  minimum  of  33^  cents  an  hour  for  experienced  workera  was 
not  changed.    The  definition  of  experience  was  amended  to  read:  "Adult 
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women  asd  minors  are  deemed  experienced  workers  in  the  frait  and 
vegetable  industry,  when  they  have  completed  two  weeks  of  work  in  the 
establishment."  This  automatically  raised  the  rate  for  inexperienced 
minor  girls  from  22  cents  to  25  cents  an  hour,  thus  making  the  rate 
the  same  for  inexperienced  minors  and  inexperienced  adults.  It  also 
established  two  weeks  of  work  in  the  cannery  as  the  basis  on  which  a 
worker  is  deemed  experienced. 

The  minimum  piece  rates  for  the  preparation  of  the  major  prodncts 
were  raised  as  follows: 


Apricots    18c  per  100  tha.  E2c  per  100  Iba. 

Free  Peaches !8c  per  100  lbs.  !0c  per  100  lbs. 

CIIde    Peachea JOc  per  100  lbs.  34c  per  100  lbs. 

Pears    G6c  per  100  Iba.  eOc  per  100  lbs. 

Tomatoes Ec  per  12  qts.  flnlahed  product.  Sic  per  11  qls.  tlnlshed  prodocL 

A  minimum  piece  rate  of  22  cents  per  100  pounds  was  established 
for  asparagus,  and  the  minimum  rate  for  plums  was  set  at  16  cents  per 
100  pounds^  The  minimum  piece  rate  on  cherries  remained  at  75  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

The  audit  provisions  of  the  Order  were  amended  to  require  that,  in 
weeks  in  which  the  piece  rates  paid  did  not  yield  33^  centa  an  hour  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  women  working  upon  them  during  the  hours  of  regu- 
lar time  worked,  a  percentage  of  increase  sufSeient  to  make  them  bo 
yield  should  be  added  to  the  total  earnings  of  all  women  and  minors. 
Under  Canning  Order  No,  3,  effective  1921,  the  percentage  of  increase 
applied  only  to  the  earnings  of  those  workers  whose  average  fell  below 
33j  cents  an  hour  during  regular  time.  The  1921  order  further  pro- 
vided that  the  sum  of  the  piece  rate  earnings  of  those  workers  whose 
average  fell  below  33^  cents  an  hour  and  the  amount  which  was  added 
to  their  earnings  as  an  adjustment  shall  not  exceed  33^  cents  an  hour 
for  the  hours  of  regular  time  worked.  Regular  time  is  defined  as  the 
first  eight  hours  of  work  in  a  day. 

Order  No.  3a  embodying  these  changes  became  effective  on  Aagnst 
8, 1923,  and  has  not  been  amended  since  that  date. 

C.  Tim*  Rat*  Cannsriaa. 

In  1922,  women  and  minors  employed  in  36  of  the  163  establish- 
ments operated  were  paid  guaranteed  time  rates.  The  following  year 
34  of  the  149  active  plants  paid  time  rates  to  all  workers.  In  1924 
there  were  41  of  the  1S2  plants  operating  that  paid  the  women  and 
minor  employees  hourly  time  rates.  In  1925,  out  of  a  total  of  178 
active  plants,  52  operated  on  a  time  rate  basis.  The  Commission's 
minimum  time  rate  for  experienced  workers  is  33J  cents  an  honr. 
Rate  and  a  quarter,  or  41$  cents,  is  the  least  that  can  be  paid  for  over- 
time or  work  performed  after  the  basic  eight-hour  day.  For  all  work 
performed  after  twelve  hours,  double  the  basic  rate,  or  66J  cents  an 
hour,  must  be  paid.  Time  rate  establishments  are  mostly  small  specialty 
or  preserving  plants  in  which  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  maraschino 
cherries,  and  other  so-called  specialty  products  are  made.  Included  also 
are  pickle  plants  and  those  which  make  hot  sauce  and  other  tomato 
products,  one  large  asparagus  plant,  and  a  pea  packing  plant. 


FIFTH  REPORT. 


■  Rata  Cannaria*. 


The  perishable  qnality  of  fruits  and  vegetables  makes  a  piece  rate 
method  of  payment,  which  stimulates  production,  apparently  the  most 
desirable  for  the  industry.  There  were  127  plants  which  elected  the 
piece  rate  method  of  payment  in  1922,  and  115  plants  operated  on  a 
piece  rate  basis  during  1923.  In  1924  there  were  111  canneries  which 
pwd  the  women  on  a  piece  rate  basis,  and  in  1925  there  were  126  plants 
which  nsed  this  method  of  payment.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  plants  which  operated  on  the  major  pr^ucts  daring  the 
seasons  of  1924  and  1925  in  which  the  piece  rate  method  of  payment 
prevailed : 
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(I)  Audit  System  in  Piece  Bate  Plants. 

Although  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  establishes  the  baaie 
piece  rates  for  the  cutting  or  preparation  of  the  most  important  varie- 
ties of  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  basic  minimum  piece  rates  are  not,  in 
themselves,  sufficient  protection  to  the  women.  The  great  variation  in 
the  conditions  of  production  in  the  individual  plants,  the  size  and 
d^p'ee  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit,  the  quality  of  the  work  required,  the 
efSciency  of  the  plant  in  keeping  the  worker  supplied  with  fruit — 
these  and  other  factors  necessitate  s  system  which  will  insure  the  yield- 
ing power  of  the  minimum  piece  rates  in  the  individual  plants. 

The  yielding  power  of  the  piece  rates  is  controlled  through  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the  canning  industry,  whereby  the  industry 
itself  pays  the  expense  of  weekly  payroll  inspections  (called  audits). 
In  1919,  regional  auditors  were  chosen  by  the  Commission,  under  regu- 
lation of  the  State  Civil  Service,  and  were  directed  by  and  solely 
responsible  to  the  Commission.  These  auditors  made  weekly  inspec- 
tions of  payrolls  of  all  canneries  electing  to  operate  on  this  piece  rate 
method  of  payment.  Funds  from  which  auditors  were  paid  were  col- 
lected from  these  employers,  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer,  and 
audited  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
state  funds.    Since  1919  this  arrangement  has  existed  each  year. 
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PoUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  vrhieb  is  signad  hy  all  the 
Cttoneries  who  participate  in  the  audit  system,  onder  tfte  provigioiu  of 
Order  No.  3a,  effective  August  8,  1923 : 


To  the  Industrial  Wilfabb  Couuibsiok, 

020  State  BvUding, 

Son   Franciico,  Califomia: 

The  und?rsii;Ded  hereby  electa  to  pay  wages  to  women  and  minor  wo4era  engas«d 
in  the  preparation  or  cannitiK  of  fruit  and  vesetablM  on  a  piece  rate  wage  scale 
nnder  the  audit  Bjstem  in  lieu  of  pajment  of  wages  on  a  time  rate  basis  puraoanl 
to  the  provisioDH  of  and  upon  the  terms  and  (conditions  contained  in  Section  3  of 
Order  Number  3a,  effective  August  8,  1923,  al  that  individaal  establishment  locatid 

al   ,   and  doea  beiebr 

agree  that  in  the  event  that  during  any  given  week  the  piece  rate  prorided 
for  in  Section  3  at  said  order  for  the  preparation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  diall  not 
have  yielded  33ic  an  hour  to  each  one  o(  50  per  cent  of  the  adult  women  woiting 
upon  them,  a  percentaKe  of  increafic  sufficient  to  mnke  Ibe  piece  ratea  u>  yield  tor 
■aid  week  shall  be  added  retroactively  to  the  earnings  of  all  women  and  minors 
and  doea  hereby  further  agree  that  in  the  event  that  during  any  given  week  tlip 
piece  ratea  paid  for  the  canning  of  trait  and  vetetables  shall  not  hare  yidded 
33Jc  an  hour  to  at  least  each  one  of  50  per  cent  of  the  adult  women  working  niMW 
them,  a  percentaee  of  increase  sufficient  to  make  the  piece  rate  so  yield  for  said 
week  ahall  he  added  retroactively  to  the  eaminga  of  ALL  women  and  minora. 

The  undersigned  further  agrees  to  depOKit  with  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commi*- 
»ion  by  June  1.*^,  1936,  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  attdite  ai 
may  be  required  under  the  provisions  of  Indastrial  Welfare  Commission  Order 
No,  3a.  and  understands  that  the  piece  work  method  of  payment  under  a  weekt)- 
audit  system  for  the  preparation  or  canning  of  fruit  and  vegetables  will  be 
permitted  only  in  the  event  that  such  deposit  be  made. 


Signed-^ 


Do  you  elect  to  operate  on  the  "Schaefer  Method"; 
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No  change  was  made  in  the  Cauning  Order  during  this  period.  Sep- 
arate audits  were  made  on  the  earnings  during  regular  time,  and  on 
the  earnings  during  oTertime.  Adjustments  were  paid  only  to  those 
women  w)iose  average  hourly  earnings  fell  below  33J  cents  in  regnlar 
time,  or  below  41§  cents  in  overtime.  In  the  event  that  women  woi^ed 
m  excess  of  twelve  hours,  an  audit  of  their  earnings  during  that  period 
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WBB  made,  asd  adjuBtmente  were  paid  to  those  women  aod  minors 
whose  average  hourly  earnings  fell  below  fi6f  cents, 
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As  the  Canning  Order  was  amended  in  1923,  the  information  for  that 
y«ar  is  reported  separately.  Before  August  8,  1923,  adjustments  were 
paid  only  to  piece  workers  whose  average  earnings  for  the  week  were 
under  33^  cents  an  hour.  After  August  8,  1923,  they  were  paid  to  all 
women  and  minor  piece  workers.  Piece  rates  were  raised  10  per  cent 
by  the  order  of  the  Commission  at  this  date. 
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The  figures  for  these  two  years  are  comparable  in  every  respect, 
because  no  changes  were  made  in  the  Canning  Order  during  this  period. 
Adjustments  reported  include  amounts  paid  during  the  entire  vegetable 
and  fruit  seasons. 

The  foregoing  amounts  were  paid  by  order  of  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission,  and  are  in  addition  to  those  amounts  earned  on  piece  rates 
in  individual  canneries.  In  the  above  tables  adjustment  amounts  given 
for  canners  do  not  include  such  additional  amounts  called  "make-up" 
as  were  paid  to  women  who  worked  on  piece  rates  but  were  guaranteed 
time  rates. 

(o)  Bates  Paid  for  Preparation. 
Women  are  paid  by  the  box  for  the  preparation  of  the  major  prodnfits. 
The  minimum  100  pound  rate  for  the  principal  products  is  set  by  the 
Commission  in  Order  No.  3a.  The  box  rate  which  each  plant  pays  ia 
determined  on  the  average  weight  of  the  boxes  of  fruit  actually  served 
to  the  women.  When  the  weekly  audit  is  made  at  the  plant,  the  Com- 
mission's  auditor  weighs  two  truck  loads  (usually  14  to  16  boxes)  of 
fmit  r«*dy  to  serve  to  the  cutting  tables.    With  this  as  a  basis,  the  box 
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rate  paid  by  the  plant  is  checked  for  compliance  with  the  Com 
minimum  rate  per  100  pounds. 

In  order  to  protect  the  women  against  overloaded  boxes,  firms  Bending 
boxes  to  the  cuttii^  tables  in  excess  of  the  weights  for  which  they  arc 
pajdng,  are  required  to  pay  a  box  rate  adjustment  to  each  woman,  and 
are  also  required  to  pay  from  that  date  on  for  the  maximum  amount  of 
fruit  which  the  boxes  will  hold. 

The  average  weight  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  as  a  basis  for  rate 
establishment.  Some  women  are  served  with  boxes  containing  more 
fruit  than  the  average ;  others  with  less.  The  average  weight  of  the 
amonnt  of  fruit  in  lug  boxes  delivered  from  one  grower  differs  from 
the  average  weight  of  those  delivered  from  another.  Fruit  grown  in 
one  section  of  the  country  and  shipped  to  another  to  be  canned  may 
weigh  more  or  less  than  the  local  fruit.  The  rate  established  on  averse 
weights  taken  on  several  truck  loads  of  fruit  picked  at  random  may  be 
too  high  or  too  low  for  other  fruit  of  the  same  variety  which  is  cnt 
during  the  day,  or  on  other  days  of  the  week.  A  very  few  plants  lighten 
or  mi  to  a  uniform  weight  each  box  which  is  delivered  to  the  entten. 
This  procedure  is  slow,  and  regulation  of  the  fill  of  the  box  necessitates 
considerable  handling  of  the  fruit.  So  far,  however,  this  is  the  only 
method  which  insures  a  uniform  and  accurate  rate. 

The  Commission's  records  show  that  some  plants  pay  rates  in  exces 
of  the  basic  minimum  rates  set  in  Order  No.  3a.  When  the  fruit  is  small 
or  of  poor  quality  and  it  is  likely  that  adjustment  would  be  necessary 
on  the  minimum  piece  rates,  some  plants  raise  the  piece  rate  on  the 
product.  They  believe  that  the  psychological  effect  of  a  voluntary 
increase  in  rates  by  the  employer  is  better  than  the  forced  payment  of 
lai^e  adjustments  by  order  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 
Usually  the  actual  amount  paid  per  box  is  not  changed,  but  the  boxs 
are  lightened,  which  ha.s  the  effect  of  raising  the  piece  rate.  In  plants 
in  which  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  inexperienced  workers,  a  higher 
rate  is  sometimes  paid  for  the  first  week  or  so  and  then  is  gradnally 
reduced.  In  a  few  canneries  higher  rates  are  paid  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  labor. 

Since  the  amendment  of  the  Canning  Order  in  1923  a  change  has 
developed  in  the  preparation  of  peaches  and  pears  tending  to  nuIKfy 
the  Commission's  basic  rates  set  for  those  products.  In  an  increasing 
number  of  plants,  the  preparation  process  for  pears  has  been  split  into 
three  or  four  distinct  operations — peeling,  splitting,  coring  and 
trimming.  Separate  groups  of  women  are  engaged  on  each  operation. 
When  (he  piece  rate  for  pears  was  set  by  the  Commission  all  operations 
were  done  by  one  woman.  Therefore,  60  cents  per  100  pounds  is  not 
a  rate  applicable  to  the  divided  operations.  Plants  have  been  permitted 
to  set  their  own  piece  rates,  and  an  audit  of  the  earnings  for  each 
separate  group  of  women  is  the  only  method  of  determining  a  fair  piece 
rate  for  each  operation.  It  is  said  that  the  outstanding  advantage  of 
dividing  preparation  into  four  processes  is  that  the  period  between  the. 
preparation  and  the  canning  of  the  pears  is  shortened,  thereby  pre- 
venting discoloration  of  the  fruit. 

The  last  year  has  marked  the  advent  of  a  machine  for  splitting  and 
pittmg  peaches  which  gives  promise  of  increasing  use  in  the  indastrv 
Ibese  machines  split  and  pit  the  peach  in  one  operation  and  the  two 
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halves  fall  on  a  belt  and  are  carried  off.  The  raachinea  in  use  in  1925, 
however,  could  not  handle  the  imperfect  fruit,  with  the  result  that 
those  p^ehes  with  split  pit^  or  other  imperfections  had  to  be  cut  by 
hand  by  women.  It  is  said  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  peaches  delivered 
to  a  machine  were  cut  and  split  by  it.  The  remaining  forty  per  cent 
were  cut  by  hand.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  peach  machines 
daring  the  last  few  months  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  perfected  so  that 
they  can  handle  all  peaches  delivered  to  them,  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
installed  in  a  large  number  of  peach  canneries.  When  peaches  are  cut 
by  machines,  the  Commission's  basic  cutting  rate  no  longer  applies.  A 
number  of  plants  installed  a  few  machines  as  an  experiment  during  the 
last  year.  Some  paid  the  operators  on  a  time  rate  basis,  others  paid 
piece  rates.  In  one  cannery,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  machines 
were  used,  the  operators  were  paid  a  piece  rate  based  on  each  one  hun* 
dred  peaches  delivered  to  the  machines.  The  perfect  peaches  were  run 
through  the  machines ;  the  inferior  ones  were  thrown  aside  by  the  opera- 
tor. The  Commission  made  an  audit  On  the  earnings  of  the  machine 
operators  each  week  to  insure  that  the  piece  rate  was  fair.  Whether  or 
not  the  operators  of  the  machines  shoi^d  be  paid  on  a  time  rate  basis, 
or  upon  a  piece  rate  based  upon  the  number  of  peaches  delivered  to  the 
machine,  will  doubtless  depend  upon  studies  which  can  be  made  after 
the  machines  become  more  specialized  and  more  generally  used. 

(6)  Bates  Paid  for  Canning. 

The  Commission  has  not  set  minimum  rates  for  the  packing  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  cans.  Each  individual  plant  sets  the  rates  for  the 
various  grades  packed,  and  an  audit  is  made  of  the  earnings  of  ell 
women  engaged  in  the  canning  process  to  determine  if  the  piece  rates 
have  yielded  33^  cents  an  hour  to  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  women, 
as  required  by  the  order.  In  cases  in  which  the  piece  rates  have  not  so 
yielded,  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  requires  that  a  percentage 
of  adjustment  be  paid  to  each  woman  to  make  the  piece  rates  so  yield. 

The  number  of  piece  rates  paid  for  canning  varies  with  the  number  of 
grades  packed.  It  is  possible  that  the  piece  rates  for  some  grades  yidd 
higher  earnings  than  do  the  piece  rates  for  other  grades.  Women  who 
are  working  on  a  6  cent  grade  may  be  working  on  a  rate  which  is  entirely 
too  low  to  yield  33J  cents  an  hour  to  half  of  the  women  working  upon  it. 
At  another  table  they  may  be  working  on  a  4  cent  grade  which  yields 
very  high  earnings  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  women  at  the  table.  All 
do  not  have  an  equal  chance  on  all  of  the  grades  packed,  so  that  an  audit 
of  the  cannery  payroll  does  not  give  a  true  test  of  any  one  piece  rate. 
Those  women  who  are  working  on  grades  with  rates  that  are  too  low  do 
not  receive  the  proportionate  percentage  of  adjustment,  because  their 
low  earnings  are  offset  by  the  higher  earnings  of  those  women  who  are 
working  on  the  higher  yielding  grades.  In  cases  where  the  supply  of 
fruit  to  be  canned  is  not  adequate,  or  is  irregularly  served,  the  canners 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  they  do  not  have  a  uniform  supply  of  fruit 
on  which  to  work.  Those  women,  especially,  who  occupy  end  positions 
on  the  canning  tables  have  longer  waits,  because  the  fruit  is  canned  by 
the  women  at  the  head  of  the  line  before  it  reaches  their  sinks.  Through 
DO  fault  of  these  women  their  earnings  may  fall  below  the  minimum, 
although  they  may  be  as  skilled  as  those  workers  who  are  able  to  make 
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higher  earnings  because  of  more  advantageous  positioiu.  This  condition 
often  acconnta  for  the  very  wide  range  in  the  earnings  of  women  who  are 
working  at  the  same  table  and  on  the  same  grades,  and  is  a  condition 
that  is  not  adjustable  by  the  audit  system. 

Since  there  is  no  uniform  rotation  of  workers  from  one  grade  to 
another,  individual  women  cannot  be  assured  that  the  piece  rates  on 
which  they  are  working  will  yield  the  minimum  rate.  The  audit  system 
is  applied  to  the  earnings  of  all  women  in  the  canning  proces  and 
assures  the  minimum  rate  of  SSJ  cents  an  hour  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
women  working  on  the  various  grades. 

The  canning  order  which  was  effective  prior  to  1921  required  that  all 
eannera  be  guaranteed  not  less  than  the  minimum  honrly  rate,  "When 
the  order  was  amended  in  1921  the  audit  system  was  applied  to  the 
canning  process.  Some  employers,  however,  have  preferr^  to  continue 
the  payment  of  guaranteed  time  rates  to  the  canners.  In  1924  there 
were  18  plants  which  paid  their  canners  on  this  basis,  and  in  1925  there 
were  17  plants  which  guaranteed  time  rates.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  canners  in  the  preserving  or  specialty  plants,  but  represent  the  large 
fruit  and  vegetable  establishments  which  operated  between  July  and 
December.  During  the  spinach  packing  season  of  1925  there  were  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  plants  which  paid  time  rates  to  canners. 

E.  Falmification  of  Pay  Roll   Racord*. 

The  Commission  found  that  27  plants  had  falsified  their  pay  roll 
records  during  the  1924  and  1925  canning  seasons.  The  falsification  in 
each  case  was  deliberately  done  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  adjust- 
ments which  would  have  been  necessary  under  the  provisions  of  Canning 
Order  No,  3a,  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  piece  rates,  the 
Commission's  audit  regulations  require  that  an  adjustment  be  paid,  in 
addition  to  the  piece  rate  earnings,  when  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
women  working  on  the  piece  rates  make  an  average  of  33Ji  cents  an  hour 
during  the  eight  hours  of  regular  time  work. 

The  falsifications  were  accomplished  through  altering  of  pay  roll 
amounts  and  record  of  hours  worked,  and  by  dishonest  methods  of 
checking.  Piece  workers  liave  become  accustomed  to  receiving  checks 
for  amounts  in  excess  of  their  weekly  piece  rate  earnings,  because  most 
of  the  firms  include  necessary  adjustment  amounts  with  the  weekly  pay 
checks.  It  is  possible  then  for  a  firm  to  add  extra  production  punches 
on  the  work  checks  of  those  who  make  less  than  33^  cents  an  hour  with- 
out the  women  knowing  that  their  earnings  have  been  padded.  By  this 
means  the  number  of  women  making  33it  cents  an  hour  can  be  increased 
on  the  pay  roll  record  so  that  no  adjustment  will  be  necessary.  In 
the  same  way,  short  checking  of  hours  on  work  checks  is  possible,  becaose 
piece  workers  are  largely  not  aware  that  the  accurate  record  of  the 
hours  they  work  has  a  direct  relation  to  their  earnings. 

In  plants  where  evidence  of  falsification  was  found  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  reriuired  that  the  adjustment  amounts  due  the 
workers,  in  addition  to  their  actual  piece  rate  earnings,  be  paid.  The 
necessary  adjustmenla  were  determined  in  the  offices  of  the  <>)mmia8ion 
after  the  pay  rolls  had  been  rewritten  on  the  basis  of  actual  earnings 
and  hours  worked. 
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F.  Sanitary  Inspaotion. 

During  the  two  biennial  periods  a  total  of  165  sanitary  inspections 
were  made  in  canneries.  The  inspections  were  to  insure  adequate,  clean 
and  sanitary  toilet  and  washing  facilities  for  women  in  all  plants.  The 
workrooms  were  required  to  be  light  and  properly  ventilated,  and  floors 
provided  with  racks  where  there  were  wet  processes. 

General  working  conditions  in  most  of  the  canneries  are  good.  The 
workrooms  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  the  floors  are  smooth  and 
tight,  and  are  kept  orderly  throughout  the  day.  At  night  the  tables  and 
floors  are  washed  with  live  steam.  Toilets  and  washrooms  are  often  in 
charge  of  attendants  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  keeping  the  rooms 
in  a  sanitary  condition.  Where  there  is  no  person  on  full  time  duty,  the 
washrooms  are  cleaned  from  time  to  time  during  a  day.  In  a  few  estab- 
lishments, however,  the  women 's  washrooms  were  not  considered  of  first 
importance,  and  these  plants  needed  to  be  checked  up  regularly  to  insure 
proper  cleanliness. 

Order  No.  4  makes  provision  for  accident  or  illness  by  requiring  that 
a  first  aid  kit,  a  stretcher,  and  cota  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
women  employed,  be  supplied.  Many  plants  have  gone  considerably 
beyond  this,  and  have  established  first  aid  departments  with  a  practical 
or  registered  nurse  in  full  time  attendance.  In  1925  there  were  47.5  per 
cent  of  the  piece  rate  plants  in  operation  maintaining  first  aid  depart- 
ments with  full  time  nurses.  In  the  remaining  plants  there  was  either 
a  separate  first  aid  room  in  the  charge  of  a  matron,  or  first  aid  supplies 
were  on  hand,  and  first  aid  was  rendered  by  the  forewoman  or  by  otiiers 
about  the  plant. 

In  those  plants  in  which  facilities  were  fonnd  to  be  inadeqnate,  the 
Commisaion  required  that  necessary  inatallation  be  provided  so  that  the 
conditions  conform  to  Order  No.  4,  the  Sanitary  Order. 

XIII.  MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY. 
A.  R«port  of  an  invactigation  of  tho  Condition*  of  Empioymanl  of  Wcman  and   . 

Chlldran  in  tha  Motion  Piotura  Induatry. 
Purpoaa  of  Invaatigation. 

Regulation  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  motion 
picture  industry  bed  been  postponed  by  the  Commission  until  such 
time  as  an  investigation  of  the  industry  could  be  made.  The  abuse  of 
long  hours  in  the  motion  picture  industry  was  made  especially  promi- 
nent by  the  ease  of  the  Globe  Company  (June,  1925),  in  which  action 
was  taken  by  the  Ijos  Angeles  office  of  the  Labor  Commissioner.  In 
this  case  it  was  chatted  by  extra  workers  that  a  group  of  at  least 
three  hundred  men  and  women  were  engaged  for  work  in  a  fight 
arena  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  stated  that  they  were  urged  to  stay 
hour  after  hour,  with  the  promise  of  additional  payment,  three  checks 
being  promised  in  all.  The  doors  of  the  arena  were  locked  early  in 
the  evening  and  the  extras  were  not  allowed  to  leave  thereafter.  After 
twenty-four  hours'  continuous  work,  with  no  night  meal  served  by  the 
company,  it  was  claimed  that  the  studio  refused  to  pay  the  promised 
overtime  checks.  At  this  time  Commissioner  Mathewson  discussed 
with  Mrs.  Edson  the  possibility  of  including  the  work  of  the  motion 
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picture  industry  under  the  orders  of  the  Commission.  Following  this 
discussion.  Commissioner  Edson  ordered  s  survey  of  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  motion  picture  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  information  on  which  to  base  protective 
regulation. 

Seopa  of  Inveatigation. 

The  investigation  took  plaa^  in  the  district  of  Los  Angeles  within 
en  hour's  traveling  distance  of  which  all  but  two  of  the  studios  of 
California  are  located.  The  -anrvey  was  carried  on  dnring  three 
periods,  including  one  week  in  July.  1925,  devoted  to  gathering 
information  on  the  conditions  of  employment  of  wardrobe  women, 
four  weeks  in  September  and  October,  and  one  week  in  November, 
devoted  to  obtaining  evidence  directly  from  women  workers  in  the 
industry  as  to  conditions  in  the  industry  needing  regulation  by  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  and  to  a  study  carried  on  in  the 
studios  themselves  of  the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  women  and 
children.  From  all  available  organizations  information  was  also 
obtained,  and  from  persons  directly  connected  with  the  motion  picture 
industry,  includii^  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers,  the 
Department  of  Compul.sory  Education  and  Child  Welfare  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Education,  Screen  Service,  the  largest  private  cast- 
ing office;  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters,  referee  of  the  Juvenile  Conrt; 
Miss  Marjorie  Williams,  director  of  the  Studio  Club  of  Hollywood; 
Father  Neil  Dodd,  representing  the  Motion  Picture  Belief  Fund  of 
America;  Mr.  W.  W.  Holther,  representing  the  Screen  Flayers'  Pro- 
tective Association,  and  the  Catholic  Motion  Picture  Actors'  Guild. 

Sixty  extra  women  were  consulted  personally  and  the  following 
studios  were  visited: 

Christie's  Film  Corporation. 

Cecil  B.  DeMille  Pictures  Corporation. 

Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation. 

First  National  Pictures  Corporation. 

William   Fox  Vaudeville   Company. 

Met ro-Goldwyn -Mayer  Studios. 

Hal  E.  Roach  Studios. 

United  Studios. 

Universal  Pictures  Corporation. 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures  Corporation, 

Inasmuch  as  the  Commission  established  the  fact,  before  the  inves- 
tigation, that  the  lowest  daily  wage  paid  to  women  in  the  motion 
picture  industry,  $3  per  day,  was  in  excess  of  the  legal  minimum  wage, 
a  detailed  pay  roll  study  was  not  made,  but  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association,  the  larger  studios  sub- 
mitted summaries  of  the  rates  paid  to  wardrobe  women,  laboratory 
women  and  women  cutters.  It  was  established,  early  in  the  investiga- 
tion, that  the  studios  on  the  whole  keep  no  record  of  hours,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  amount  of  overtime  work  had  therefore  been  con- 
fined to  securing  statements  from  studio  representatives  and  from 
extra  workers.    It  proved  to  he  impossible,  under  existing  condition^ 
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to  study  satisfactorily  the  regularity  of  employment  of  extra  women. 
Under  the  present  employment  system,  an  extra  worker  secnres  employ- 
ment not  only  directly  from  the  casting  offices  of -a  number  of  studios, 
but  through  commercial  casting  offices.  When  an  extra  woman  is 
employed  directly  by  a  studio  the  record  of  her  name  and  the  amount 
paid  her  may  appear  on  the  firm's  pay  roll,  or  it  may  be  included  on  the 
pay  roll  under  "total  amount  paid  to  extra  talent."  When  an  extra 
woman  secures  employment  through  a  commercial  castii^  office,  there 
is  even  less  probability  that  her  employment  will  he  a  matter  of  record 
with  the  studio.  Therefore,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  amoimt  of  employment  of  any  considerable  number  of  extra 
women  with  the  present  system  of  record  keeping. 

Fifty  extra  women,  including  some  of  those  who  were  interviewed, 
and  others  whose  names  were  obtained  from  a  re^ster  of  extras  were 
requested  to  keep  an  employment  record  for  a  period  of  one  month. 
The  returns  made  by  these  extras  were  too  negligible  to  he  used. 

Dafinition  o*  T«ii«». 

"Extra  women"  or  "extra  talent"  or  "atmosphere  workers" — 
women  temporarily  employed,  usually  on  a  daily  basis,  to  take  part  in 
the  actual  production  of  pictures  in  groups  varying  in  numbers. 
Atmosphere  extras  may  receive  cheeks  as  low  as  $3  where  the  effect 
of  mass  is  all  that  is  desired.  Extras  called  for  atmosphere  will  ordi- 
narily receive  checks  ranging  from  $5  to  $10,  and  "atmosphere"  women 
able  to  meet  certain  wardrobe  requirements  may  be  paid  as  much  as 
$15  for  a  day's  work.  The  next  grade  of  extra  work  is  the  "bit."  An 
extra  called  for  "atmosphere"  may  be  called  upon  during  the  pro- 
duction for  some  small  action,  in  which  ease  she  is  credited  with  a 
"bit"  and  is  paid  more  than  she  would  have  been  for  straight 
"atmosphere."  An  extra  called  for  a  "part"  represents  the  next 
step  in  extra  work;  she  is  assigned  definitely  for  a  certain  character- 
ization. As  illustrated  by  one  of  the  extra  women  interviewed :  One 
hundred  women  were  called  as  extras  at  $5  a  day  to  represent  women 
travelers  in  a  wrecked  train  (atmosphere).  The  woman  who  cited 
this  example  said  that  during  the  production,  the  director  chose  her 
from  the  group  of  extras  to  lie  on  the  ground  next  to  the  "injured" 
star,  and  enact  the  part  of  another  injured  woman.  This  action  might 
have  taken  only  a  minute  or  so,  but  the  extra  in  question  was  given 
$10  instead  of  her  $5  atmosphere  check.  In  this  same  production,  an 
extra  given  the  part  of  the  star's  maid  and  appearing  possibly  for 
one  scene  only,  was  rated  as  having  a  "part"  and  probably  received 
a  check  of  at  least  $15. 

Check — Extras  are  paid  in  terms  of  "checks"  which  usually  are  in. 
the  amounts  of  $3,  $5,  $7.60,  $10,  $12.50,  $15,  although  checks  as 
high  as  $25  and  $50  are  sometimes  given.  When  overtime  checks  are 
given,  they  are  designated  as  quarter  checks,  half  checks,  extra  checks 
Ctbe  latter  meaning  a  second  full  check) . 

Location — "Work  on  location"  indicates  production  away  from  the 
studio  proper, 

Lot—The  studio. 

9 — tfllTO 
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Doubling — ^Working  in  the  place  of  another.  Substituting  for  a  lead- 
ing character  in  dangerous  action  where  even  a  slight  injury  to  a  high 
salaried  leading  man  or  woman  mi^ht  seriously  delay  prodnction. 
Representation  by  children  of  the  childhood  appearances  of  a  grown 
character.  Taking  specialized  action  which  a  leading  character  can  not 
take.     (Close  up  of  hands  playing  the  piano.) 

Key  Women — Women  used  by  casting  offices  to  recruit  extras  in  a 
given  neighborhood  or  among  special  nationalities. 

Intarviaw*  With  "Extra  Woman". 

Inasmuch  as  the  problem  of  long  hours  and  unusual  worMng  eon- 
ditioBS  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  extras  than  with 
that  of  other  groups  of  workers,  practically  all  interviews  were  hdd 
with  extra  workers.  The  members  of  the  first  large  group  of  women 
were  seen,  individually,  in  one  of  the  private  ofGces  of  Screen  Service. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  make  them  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
interview,  and  each  extra  was  given  the  assurance  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  identify  her,  and  that  her  future  employment  would 
not  be  jeopardized  by  any  criticisms  made  or  suggestions  offered.  It  is 
possible  that  the  women  in  this  first  group  were  somewhat  constrained 
by  the  fact  that  the  interview  was  held  in  the  office  of  a  company  upon 
which  they  were  at  least  partially  dependent  for  employment,  lliey 
were  not  questioned  as  to  conditions  connected  with  securing  employ- 
ment, as  that  was  not  the  question  at  issue.  For  this  reason,  probably, 
they  were  on  the  whole  frank  in  their  attitude  and  anxious  to  be  of 
assistance.  Mr.  Barker,  the  Los  Angeles  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  furnished  the  name  and  address  of  the  extra  who  made  the 
original  complaint  against  the  Globe  Company  and  through  her  a 
number  of  women  were  personally  interviewed.  Names  of  other  extras 
were  .secured  through  the  assistance  of  Miss  Williams  of  the  Studio 
Club.  These  last  two  groups  were  given  the  same  guarantee  of  confi- 
dence as  the  first  group. 

There  can  be  no  picture  so  composite  that  it  will  faithfully  represent 
all  the  types  of  women  and  children  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
extras.  "She's  gone  to  Hollywood  to  be  an  extra,"  calls  to  the  mind 
only  the  unu.5ually  pretty  girl  who,  as  the  winner  of  a  local  or  maga- 
zioe  beauty  contest,  has  gone  confidently  forth  to  win  her  way  from  one 
rapid  triumph  to  another  until  she  enters  the  rank  of  the  stars.  It 
is  true  that  this  hopeful  person  is  in  the  extra  group.  There  are 
hundreds — perhaps  thousands  of  her.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual succes.sful  contestant  of  such  a  beauty  contest  could  have  Sashed 
before  her  vision  the  actual  photographs  of  the  thousands  equally 
qualified  in  beauty  against  whom  she  will  have  to  compete,  she  would 
lose  courage  before  she  enters  the  long  race.  But  this  does  not  happen. 
3he  sees  only  her  individual  problem,  and,  upborne  by  the  assuraace  of 
her  friends  and  admirers,  she  enters  against  the  long  odds  of  numbers 
and  ciiance.  Sometimes  she  wins  through.  And  whenever  she  does,  the 
ranks  of  the  extras  are  swelled  with  fresh  applicants  who  plead — ^"Jnst 

look  at (or  whoever  it  may  be).    She  was  oulj 

an  extra — and  look  at  me — just  as  beautiful — just  as  clever — ^if  only 
someone  wUl  give  me  a  chance." 
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This  is  but  one  type.  Widowed  mothers  (housewives),  helping  to 
support  growing  children,  children  helping  to  support  their  families  or 
"earning  extra  so  they  can  have  more  than  we  can  give  them"  in  the 
phrase  of  the  mothers ;  actresses  formerly  on  the  legitimate  stage,  now 
dependent  on  pictures  for  a  livelihood ;  home  women  helping  to  meet 
the  household  expenses  or  such  special  expense  as  the  purchase  of  a 
home  or  furniture-,  ex-teachers ;  office  women;  saleswomen;  a  group 
drawn  from  an  infinite  list  of  trades  and  occupations,  drawn  by  the 
undeniable  lure  of  pictures.  Two  elements  are  here  which  can  not  be 
denied.  One  is  the  craving  for  personal  recognition.  The  other  is  the 
sorcery  of  chance.    Their  combination  is  binding. 

Age  is  no  bar,  neither  is  youth,  except  as  school  authorities  have  drawn 
the  line.  Children  under  six  months  are  not  given  permits  thoagh  sev- 
eral mothers  stated  to  me  with  pride  that  their  children  first  appeared  in 
pictures  at  the  age  of  a  few  weeks.  (This  was  evidently  prior  to  the 
school  department  ruling.)  Miss  Campbell  of  the  school  department 
stated  that  Mr.  Dunlap  formulated  the  six  months'  regulation  when  the 
father  of  several  motion  picture  children  appeared  at  the  ofBce  and 
demanded  another  permit  for  his  last  child,  bom  the  night  before.  The 
indostry  is  the  depiction  of  life,  and  life  requires  age  as  well  as  youth. 
The  woman  of  sixty-five  or  seventy,  therefore,  whose  earning  capacity 
would  be  limited  or  would  have  ceased  in  any  other  type  of  work,  has  a 
definite  commercial  value  in  motion  pictures,  greater,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  than  that  of  many  a  younger  woman  entering  the  industry. 
But — and  this  must  never  be  forgotten — it  is  her  rate  of  pay  that  is 
high ;  she  has  no  assurance  of  full-time  employment.  Adequate  records 
of  the  total  number  roistered  are  not  available  but  in  one  commercial 
bureau  alone,  Screen  Service,  the  registration  at  present  is  between  four 
and  five  thousand,  and  no  new  registrations  are  being  taken. 

In  order  to  avoid  ^ving  only  a  negative  impression  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  "extra"  work,  it  must  be  said  at  the  outset  that  more 
interest,  more  loyalty  toward  motion  picture  work  was  manifested 
than  would  be  apparent  in  almost  any  other  group  of  workers.  In 
spite  of  the  hardships,  the  strain  and  the  uncertainty,  the  work  eeems 
to  represent  more  than  a  means  of  livelihood — it  seems  to  include 
recreation — variety — contact  with  new  people.  One  extra  of  at  least 
fifty-five,  personally  unattractive  and  with  no  special  qualifications  for 
acting,  gave  a  most  glowing  account  of  motion  picture  work  and  the 
pleasant  conditions  of  employment.  Later  in  the  discussion  she  con- 
fided that  inasmuch  as  she  averaged  less  than  one  day  of  work  a  week, 
at  $5  a  day,  she  was  practically  dependent  on  an  older  sister  who 
really  conld  not  afford  to  support  her.  She  said  that  if  she  did  not 
have  more  work  soon,  she  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  little  middle 
west  town  from  which  she  came.  Asked  if  she  had  ever  conaidered 
other  work,  she  replied  that  in  desperation  she  had  once  answered  an 
advertisement  for  a  kitchen  helper  in  a  cafeteria,  but  could  not  think 
of  accepting  the  work  because  she  was  only  offered  $12  a  week  in  addi- 
tion to  three  meals  a  day. 

One  of  the  younger  extras  summarized  the  views  of  many  others  in 
the  following  statement:  ""We  don't  mind  the  hard  things  that  can't 

be  helped.     I  had  a  dancing  part  in ,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was 

cold  work,  as  my  costume  was  just  nothing  at  all.    There  were  stoves 
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on  the  set  (we  worked  part  of  the  time  at  night),  but  even  then  we 
eonldn't  stand  over  the  stove  all  the  time,  and  I  got  a  dreadfol  cold 
and  then  tonsilitis.  There  had  to  be  a  'retake'  on  the  dancing  sets, 
and  I  had  to  go  back  with  a  temperature  over  100°.  I  didn't  mind — 
that  was  nobody's  fault.  But  I  would  like  to  have  them  right  the 
things  that  can  be  helped." 

None  of  the  younger  women  admitted  that  they  were  living  alone 
and  solely  dependent  on  their  eamings.  Moat  of  them  stated  tliat 
this  would  be  an  impossible  accomplishment.  A  home  with  parents, 
or  with  a  relative,  or  saving  of  some  sort  made  extra  work  possible, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  whose  employment  was  sufficient  to  support 
them.  One  of  the  younger  girls  cited  the  following  facts  to  illustrate 
how  she  had  been  able  to  do  extra  work:  For  the  first  year  she 
made  her  home  with  her  parents,  who  also  furnished  her  with  an 
automobile,  a  great  asset  in  this  work.  Then  they  moved  away,  and, 
she  said,  she  "lived  on  her  own."  Falling  short  of  funds,  sbe  sold 
the  car  and  lived  on  the  proceeds  until  she  became  fairly  well  estab- 
lished. It  is  apparently  impossible  to  combine  extra  work  with  any 
other  employment,  since  the  extra  must  always  be  free  to  accept  a  calL 

Out  of  all  the  extras  interviewed,  one  only  had  kept  a  definite  record 
of  her  earnings.  She  said  that  she  had  made  $270  in  six  months  of 
work.  This  was  an  attractive  woman  of  about  forty-five,  who  had 
previously  been  a  saleswoman,  and  whose  daughter  and  small  grandson 
were  both  working  in  pictures.  The  majority  of  women  interviewed 
stated  that  their  uNual  cheeks  were  $5  and  $7.50,  and  few  of  them 
believed  that  they  averaged  over  two  days  of  work  a  week.  Some 
extras — not  those  whose  economic  need  was  the  greatest — depended 
upon  Screen  Service  and  other  commercial  casting  offices.  Those  who 
appeared  to  be  entirely  earnest  in  efforts  to  secure  employment  did 
not  depend  upon  registration,  but  stated  that  they  made  personal  calls 
upon  the  studio  casting  offices  and  private  casting  ofGces,  "making  the 
rounds"  practically  daily  unless  they  were  employed.  This  is  one 
item  of  the  expense  borne  by  extras,  which,  coupled  with  irregularis 
of  employment,  must  always  be  remembered  when  the  comparatively 
high  rates  of  pay  of  extras  are  discussed.  Following  are  the  chief 
expenses  borne  by  extras : 

1.  Car  fare.  The  car  or  bus  fare  to  Hollywood  from  Los  Angeles  is 
30  cents ;  20  cents  expense  a  day.  Five-  or  6-cent  fares  are  paid  within 
Hollywood  and  within  Los  Angeles,  Three  studios,  the  DeMjIle, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  and  Hal  Roach,  are  in  Culver  City.  Car  fare 
from  Los  Angeles  is  27  cents  one  way,  44  cents  round  trip.  Car  fare 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Universal  City  is  31  cents  one  way,  51  cents  round 
trip.  Extras  who  "make  the  rounds"  are  under  heavy  expense  for 
car  fare.  "Where  extras  are  not  paid  in  cash  or  in  negotiable  checks  at 
the  end  of  a  day's  employment  they  may  be  required  to  return  for 
payment  on  the  studio's  specified  pay  day,  or  make  a  trip  to  the  private 
casting  office  designated  by  the  studio  as  its  paymaster.  If  there  is 
any  dispute  about  the  amount  of  a  check,  a  second  trip  may  have  to  be 
made.  Extras  may  also  have  to  go  to  the  studios  for  costume  fittii^s, 
to  downtown  costumers  or  wigmakers.  More  car  fare.  One  of  the 
grievances  in  the  "weather  permitting  call,"  discussed  later,  is  the 
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fact  that  car  fare  has  been  paid,  in  some  iostaneeB,  for  five  daya  in 
succession  without  a  day's  p^. 

2.  Telephone.  All  calls  for  extra  vork  are  given  over  the  telephone. 
Applicants  register  their  telephone  numbers  wherever  they  apply  for 
work  and  are  called  directly  by  studio  casting  offices  and  by  private 
casting  offices.  However,  active  applicants  for  extra  work  "make  tl^e 
rounds"  by  telephone  as  well  as  by  personal  visits  to  casting  offices, 
regarding  the  expense  as  an  investment.  Telephone  calls  in  Los  Angeles 
are  5  cents,  including  Hollywood.  Los  Angeles  to  Culver  City,  10 
cents.     Calls  to  Universal  City  are  local  (5  cents). 

3.  Wardrobe  and  upkeep  of  wardrobe.  Clothes  represent  a  large 
part  of  the  stock  in  trade.  The  extra's  wardrobe  is  listed  on  her  regis- 
tration card  in  the  various  casting  offices  as  follows:  "Giood  evening 
dresses,  two;  evening  wrap,  afternoon  dress  or  good  sports  clothes, 
riding  suit,  street  dress."  These  garments  must  be  in  style  and  must 
be  kept  in  good  condition.  The  expense  for  cleaning  and  pressing 
clothes  is  heavy.  There  is  no  actual  requirement  either  as  to  quality 
or  quantity  of  costume,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  wellniressed 
extra,  the  "dress  extra,"  may  expect  larger  checks  and  more  frequent 
work.  According  to  the  feeling  of  the  extra  women  themselves,  an 
attractive  sports  outfit  and  good-looking  street  clothes  represent  the 
minimum  requirement.  One  extra  said  that  when  she  first  entered 
picture  work  she  frequently  paid  more  for  the  rental  of  a  day's  costume 
than  the  amount  of  the  day's  check.  For  the  rental  of  an  evening 
gown  and  wrap,  she  might  have  to  pay  a  costumer  $10,  and  she  herself 
might  receive  only  a  $7.50  cheek  for  the  day's  work.  But — she  secured 
the  employment,  established  a  reputation  for  being  well  dressed  and 
wearing  clothes  well,  secured  more  and  more  employment,  and  in  time 
became  sufficiently  established  to  purchase  her  own  adequate  ward- 
robe. This  experience  was  borne  out  by  a  number  of  other  extras.  In 
a  r^ular  "costume  play"  and  in  certain  productions  calling  for 
dancing  costumes  or  special  dress,  the  studios  furnish  what  is  needed 
and  attend  to  the  upkeep,  and  in  some  instances  even  furnish  evening 
clothes.  But  a  certain  wardrobe  must  be  owned  by  the  extra  who  seeks 
steady  work. 

4.  The  environs  of  the  motion  picture  Industry  must  indeed  be  the 
photographer's  paradise.  All  new  comers  in  a  easting  office  bear  the 
inevitable  fiat,  square  or  oblong  package  with  from  one  to  six  photo- 
graphs— ^full  face,  profile,  costume,  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  picture  would  meet  the  requirements  of  most  studios.  But  when 
one  is  left  at  each  studio  and  at  each  casting  office,  the  expenditure  is 
heavy,  considering  the  infrequency  of  employment.  The  additions! 
pictures  are  no  doubt  intended  to  show  further  attractions  or  dramatic 
capabilities  of  the  applicant.  In  the  ease  of  child  actors,  the  number 
of  pictures  seems  to  increase. 

An  effort  was  made  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  basis  of  the  charges  of 
immorality  laid  against  the  industry.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  the  University 
of  California,  engaged  in  making  a  survey  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  free  casting  office,  requested  that  this  be  done,  and  Mrs.  Edson 
assented.  It  is  easily  understood  that  questioning  on  this  point  had 
to  be  carefully  done.    Many  of  the  women,  especially  those  interviewed 
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in  the  office  of  Screen  Service,  declared  that  ihe  charge  was  entirely 
unfounded — that  they  had  always  been  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  men,  both  in  the  commercial  and  studio  casting  offices,  and  by 
directors  and  their  assistants.  Exactly  the  opposite  picture  was  drawn 
by  a  Qumber  oE  the  younger  women  interviewed  in  their  homes.  They 
charged  familiarity  and  insult  against  casting  ofBcea  and  studio 
directors  and  assistants.  Several  of  the  girls  said  that  they  had  to  be 
extremely  guarded  in  the  way  in  which  they  refused  unwelcome  atten- 
tions, since  a  curt  refusal  which  would  make  clear  a  girl's  real  attitude 
might  result  in  a  loss  of  future  employment.  Whether  or  not  a  real 
"black  list"  exists  in  the  industry,  the  effect  of  one  is  real  in  the  minds 
of  the  womcD,  and  certainly,  in  the  past,  they  have  not  felt  free  to 
assert  themselves  in  this  situation. 

In  questioning  extras,  no  special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  faults 
of  the  present  employment  system;  first,  because  a  special  study  of 
this  problem  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Louis  Bloch  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  secondly,  because  the  proposed  free  casting  office,  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers,  is  intended 
to  correct  the  existing  evils.  Charges  of  favoritism  were  made.  When 
it  is  remembered,  however,  that  there  are,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
ten  applicants  for  every  call,  charges  of  favoritism  must  not  be  accepted 
without  being  carefully  weighed.  "Key  women"  are  charged  with 
requiring  service  or  presents  in  exchange  for  securing  employment 
Employment  bureaus  are  charged  with  giving  calls  for  earlier  hours 
than  the  hours  set  by  studios,  in  order  to  insure  prompt  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  extras.  For  example,  a  studio  places  an  order  with  a 
private  casting  office  for  thirty  extras  to  be  on  the  set  at  8.30.  It  is 
said  that  the  private  casting  office,  in  order  to  avoid  any  delay,  some- 
times orders  the  extras  to  be  on  the  set  at  8  o'clock.  For  those  who 
are  prompt,  this  means  an  extra  wait  of  one-half  hour. 

Summary  of  Statament*  of  Extra  Women. 

The  complaints  expressed  by  extra  women,  which  should  be  fpvea 
consideration  by  the  Commission,  and  which  may  be  adjusted  either 
by  an  order  of  the  Commission  or  by  action  on  the  part  of  ttie  producers 
themselves,  are  here  summarized. 

1.  There  is  not  a  living  in  the  industry  for  all  extras.  Several  women 
suggested  limiting  the  group  of  extras  to  those  who  were  qualified  to 
earn  a  living  in  this  work.  They  were  not  clear  as  to  how  this  shonld  be 
done,  but  suggested  screen  tests  and  interviews  which  would  define 
qualifications. 

2.  There  is  no  uniform  method  of  payment  for  overtime  work, 
although  certain  studios  give  additional  pay  for  what  they  r^ard  as 
work  in  excess  of  a  standard  day. 

3.  ('redit  is  not  given  for  time  spent  in  the  service  ot  studios  as 
follows : 

a.  Extras  state  tliat  when  a  call  is  given  for  8.30  and  actual  work 
begins  at  9.30,  it  is  generallv  considered  that  the  working  day 
begins  at  9.30. 

b.  Extras  state  that  studios  do  not  credit  time  spentin  putting 
on  "make  up"  when  the  call  for  extras  is  "6.30  on  the  lot;  8.00 
ready  with  make  up." 
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c.  Extras  state  that  studios  do  not  credit  time  spent  in  checkiiig 
in  wardrobes  as  part  of  employment. 

d.  Extras  state  that  time  spent  in  trying  on  costumes,  having 
costumes  fitted,  rehearsing  for  dancing  at  the  request  of  studios,  is 
not  always  paid  for  by  the  studios. 

e.  In  the  case  of  work  on  location,  extras  state  that  the  honra 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  studio  (including  traveling  time  and 
time  spent  in  returning  to  the  studio  to  cheek  in  wardrobes)  may 
far  exceed  the  number  of  hours  in  a  standard  day  of  work  in  a 
studio,  hut  additional  checks  are  not  always  given  for  these  long 
hours  of  service. 

4.  "Weather  permitting  call."  There  is  no  universal  recognition, 
in  payment  of  the  loss  of  time,  carfare  and  possible  loss  of  other  employ- 
ment when  extras  are  called  to  work  "Weather  permitting"  and  are 
dismissed  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  It  is  said  that 
extras  are  occasionally  asked  to  wait  with  the  hope  of  more  favorable 
weather  conditions.  This  waiting  period  may  or  may  not  be  paid  for. 
Extras  may  answer  "weather  permitting  calls"  several  days  in  sne- 
cession,  with  consequent  serious  loss  of  income.  Certain  studios  have 
tried  to  meet  the  "weather  permitting  call"  problem  by  payment  of 
part  of  the  regular  check. 

5.  Night  work.  It  was  suggested  that  extras  always  be  prepared  for 
night  work  in  order  to  have  the  necessary  extra  wraps.  Cold  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  hardsliips,  and  hot  food  and  hot  drinks,  where  served, 
are  a  f^reat  aid  to  comfort.  Assured  transportation  from  night  work 
is  another  problem. 

Q.  Failure  to  pay  in  cash  or  in  negotiable  checks  at  the  end  of  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  serious  points  of  complaint.  This  is  another  sitosr 
tion  which  involves  loss  of  time,  carfare  and  possible  employment. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  provision  of  dressing  rooms,  extras  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  women's  toilets  while  on  location  and 
stated  that,  while  conditions  in  the  studios  were  good  on  the  whole, 
more  adequate  provisions  should  be  made  in  some  cases. 

8.  It  is  charged  that  medical  aid  and  first  aid  care  are  not  universally 
provided.  One  of  the  extras  who  worked  on  location  stated  that  no 
doctor  was  taken  with  the  unit  of  several  thousand  extras  which  worked 
on  the  desert.  This  unit  included  many  old  people  and  many  yoong 
children.  There  happened  to  be  a  trained  nurse  among  the  extras. 
She  was  assigned  to  first  aid  work  when  emergency  cases  came  in,  and 
when  the  cases  became  too  numerous,  a  doctor  was  sent  for  and  retained 
until  the  end  of  the  work. 

9.  Contracts  are  said  not  to  be  as  binding  on  the  studio  as  on  the 
actress.    The  studios  may,  and  do,  break  contracts — actresses  may  not. 

Wardrobe  Dapartmanti. 
1.  Types. 
Wardrobe  departments  are  maintained  in  the  larger  studios  only, 
although  a  wardrobe  woman  (actually  a  property  woman)  may  be  found 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  some  of  the  smaller  studios.  Only  a  company  with 
a  large  capital  can  afford  to  have  a  heavy  investment  in  wardrobe. 
Then,  too,  smaller  productions,  including  many  types  of  comedies  and 
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"westerns,"  do  not  require  expensive  coBtuming.  Such  costumes  as  are 
required  are  bought  from  commercial  costomers.  Occasionally  studias 
which  do  maintain  large  wardrobe  departments  buy  certain  ct^tumes, 
as,  for  example,  nursEs'  uniforms  or  simple  cotton  dresses,  from  costume 
companies  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

Three  of  the  largest  studios  majntain  real  wardrobe  departmenta. 
High  priced  designers  are  maintained,  materials  of  the  finest  are  used, 
and  the  costumes  are  of  the  type  to  be  bought  at  the  most  exclusive  shopo. 
The  costumes  are  as  carefully  finished  in  every  detail  as  though  made 
for  sale,  even  though  they  may  be  used  on  one  production  only. 

A  fourth  studio,  while  a  large  orgauization,  has  only  two  wardrobe 
women.  The  production  manager  stated  that  the  duties  of  these  womes 
really  consist  of  assisting  women  in  the  selection  of  costumes,  which  arc 
bought  outside,  attending  to  fittings  and  generally  seeing  that  costuming 
conforms  to  requirements. 

2.  Qualifications  of  Wardrobe  Women. 

Women  are  required  to  have  had  good  hand-sewing  experience.  In 
addition  to  the  sewing  women,  wardrobes  employ  experienced  headers 
and  women  skilled  in  the  making  of  artificial  flowers  and  dress  orna- 
ments. The  ability  of  women  must  be  tested  in  simple  work  before 
they  are  put  on  expensiTe  gowns.  Almost  none  of  the  work  requires 
the  use  of  power  machines,  although  they  are  found  in  wardrobe  depart- 
ments ;  the  work  is  essentially  hand-sewing. 

3.  Problem  of  Overtime  Work. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  hours  of  women  in  the  wardrobe 
departments,  it  developed  that  overtime  work  has  occurred  in  the  past, 
although  no  records  were  available  which  would  show  the  amount  of 
such  work.  The  manager  of  one  wardrobe  department  stated  that  he 
persoQHlly  did  not  believe  in  overtime  work;  he  said  that  as  hand  work 
is  exceedingly  fatiguing,  eight  hours  should  be  the  limit  except  in  cases 
of  real  emergency.  In  an  effort  to  limit  the  work  to  eight  hours,  he  has 
arranged  for  four  shifts,  as  follows  t  six  thirty  to  three  thirty ;  eight  to 
four  thirty ;  nine  thirty  to  six ;  one  to  nine.  He  is  opposed  to  the  use  of 
women  at  night,  and  regrets  having  to  put  women  on  the  shift  ending 
at  nine.  He  says  that  the  emergency  calls  seldom  come  after  five  o'clock, 
so  that  the  last  shift  can  ordinarily  take  care  of  the  unusual  situatiouf:. 
However,  the  following  situation — which  actually  occurred — would 
make  overtime  practically  unavoidable,  and  such  occasions  do  arise  from 
time  to  time.  An  actress  appeared  in  a  picture  in  one  scene  of  which 
a  mine  accident  occurred,  and  a  large  number  of  people  were  deluged. 
The  picture  was  to  have  had  all  the  dry  scenes  shot  first,  and  the  wet 
scenes  later.  The  actress  in  the  case  was  sent  East  on  a  few  houra' 
notice,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  wet  scenes,  in  which  she 
appeared,  shot  first. 

This  necessitated  duplicating  the  whole  set  of  costumes  at  a  few  hours' 
notice. 

In  order  to  cut  overtime  to  a  minimum,  this  manager  suggested  that 
companies  should  force  their  staffs  to  have  costume  plots  approved  two 
weeks  before  casting  begins.  Three  years  ago,  there  was  a  rule  that 
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forty-eight  hours'  notice  had  to  be  given  the  wardrobe  department 
before  a  costume  was  needed.  This  was  very  helpfnl,  as  moat  of  the 
directors  cooperated. 

In  a  second  studip,  the  manager  stated  that  except  in  rare  emergen- 
cies, she  believed  that  overtime  work  was  unnecessary  in  wardrobe 
departments.  The  solution  offered  here  was  the  listing  of  an  emergency 
force  of  women.  Even  with  this  safeguard,  it  was  felt  that  certain 
emergencies  made  overtime  work  necessary  as  in  the  following  case. 
During  a  picture,  a  director  introduced  some  rough  bicycle  riding  to 
be  done  by  the  woman  star.  She  refused  to  do  it,  and  a  boy  double  was 
secured,  for  whom  a  costume  had  to  be  made  immediately.  In  spite  of 
the  statement  given  above,  a  complaint  was  later  filed  in  regard  to  this 
particular  studio,  the  workers  charging  overtime  honrs  without  overtime 
pay  or  hours  off  during  a  later  day  t«  offset  the  overtime.  The  workers 
involved  suggested  that  two  shifts  steadily  employed  would  meet  moat 
emergencies,  and  that  a  special  group  of  experienced  women  might  be 
held  in  reserve  for  special  occasions  requiring  long  hours  of  work.  Even 
these  complainants  felt  that  the  certain  emergencies  requiring  overtime 
work  might  be  recognized,  as  in  the  case  of  lost  or  damaged  costumes, 
and  the  necessity  of  putting  in  a  double  at  short  notice.  These  should 
be  rare  occasions.  They  said  that  workers  could  not  be  changed  on  a 
gown — that  is,  a  high-type  gown,  without  revealing  the  change  in  style 
(if  workmanship. 

The  manager  of  a  third  studio  stated  that  with  careful  management, 
an  eight  hour  day  could  be  maintained  except  in  ease  of  extreme  emer- 
gency,  as  in  the  case  of  the  injury  or  illness  of  a  leading  actor.  In  sach 
a  case,  work  on  that  picture  is  stopped  and  another,  for  which  costuming 
is  in  conrse  of  preparation,  will  be  started,  and  the  costuming  will  have 
to  be  completed  in  less  than  schedule  time.  This  studio,  at  the  time, 
maintained  two  shifts;  in  the  event  of  overtime,  women  were  given 
time  off  to  compensate  for  the  overtime. 

The  manager  of  a  fourth  studio  observed  an  eight  hour  day  quite 
strictly,  with  overtime  work  in  extreme  emergencies  only;  The  foilow- 
iug  case  was  cited.  A  leading  woman  was  used  in  a  dungeon  scene, 
partially  under  water.  The  scene  could  not  be  completed  in  one  day, 
and  the  star's  beaded  gown,  which  was  ruined  by  water,  had  to  be 
replaced.  In  this  ease,  the  wardrobe  women  were  given  two  hours  off 
the  following  day,  this  equalling  the  amount  of  overtime. 

Script  Women. 

The  script  woman  sits  beside  the  director  during  the  production  and 
records  (stenographically  sometimes,  but  not  always)  the  detail  of  the 
picture.  Her  record  includes  what  she  actually  sees — entrances  and 
exits,  position  of  properties,  condition  of  properties,  etc.  In  recording 
conditions  of  properties,  for  example,  she  will  record  that  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  sequence,  the  lead  lights  a  cigar.  If  she  records  an  almost  com- 
pletely smoked  cigar  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  sequence,  no  time 
having  elapsed  in  between,  the  inconsistency  can  be  caught  and  cor- 
rected. She  works  as  long  as  the  director  works,  therefore  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  extras.  Where  these  women  are  used,  they  are 
well  paid.    The  young  woman  in  ehai^e  of  the  scenario  department  at 
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one  Btudio  said  she  understood  that  script  women  were  never  paid  less 
than  $50  a  week ;  she  began  at  $65  and  the  present  script  woman  is  being 
paid  $75. 


The  scenario  department  consists  of  women  engaged  in  writing  or 
revising  scenarios  or  adaptii^  scenarios  from  stories,  and  secretaries  to 
writerR.  The  former  &re  among  the  highest  paid  women  in  the  indastrr. 
The  position  of  secretary  to  a  writer  offers  opportunities  for  training 
in  writing,  and  according  to  Miss  Mobley  of  La^cy's,  these  positions  are 
much  sought.  Work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  occurs  oceasionally,  when 
a  script  has  to  be  completed  for  immediate  use,  or  when  a  writer  has  an 
hour  or  so  of  dictation  which  must  be  completed  while  his  mind  is  in  a 
creative  mood.  At  the  Lasky  Studio,  time  off  is  given  the  women  the 
following  day  to  compensate  for  this.  A  separate  record  of  these  ovff- 
time  hours  had  been  kept,  and  it  was  found  that  the  average  number  of 
overtime  hours  per  woman  over  a  period  of  six  months  was  less  than 
twenty.  Records  were  not  available  at  other  studios,  but  the  situation 
appears  to  be  the  same. 

Laboratory  Workara  and  Cuttara. 

Certain  studios  use  women  in  laboratories  in  the  development  of  the 
film.  Much  of  this  work  is  also  done  in  commercial  laboratories  ontside 
of  the  studios.  TFntil  exact  record  of  hours  are  required  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Pxtcnt  of  overtime  work  in  the  laboratories  will  not  be 
known.  That  there  is  overtime  work  is  admitted,  and  it  can  be  under- 
stood that  the  day's  production  must  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
for  upon  the  results  of  the  day's  work  depends  the  next  day's  program. 

When  the  film  is  developed  the  "positive"  is  run  off.  All  film  is 
numbered  for  identification  and  the  "positive"  patcher  patches  the 
■film  in  numerical  sequence.  The  head  of  the  cutting  department 
determines  the  actual  "cutting,"  that  is,  the  removal  of  certain  footage, 
in  order  to  speed  up  action  and  bring  out  suspense  and  climax.  The 
skilled  women  cutters  are  those  who  patch  the  negative  film  in  order  to 
have  it  match  the  corrected  positive. 

Racommandationt  to  tha  Commitsion. 

1.  That  the  Commission  establish  a  specific  number  of  hours  as  a 
standard  day's  work  for  wardrobe  women,  laboratory  women,  women 
cutters,  property  women,  and  cafeteria  women,  and  shall  require  the 
payment  of  overtime  rates  for  all  work  recognized  by  the  Commission 
as  emergency  work. 

2.  That  studios  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of  hours  of  all  women 
whose  hours  of  work  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commission. 

3.  That  the  commencement  of  the  standard  day's  work  shall  be  at 
the  time  the  extra  is  told  to  report  for  work. 

4.  That  the  standard  day's  work  for  an  extra  shall  include: 

a.  Time  spent  in  checking  in  wardrobes  and  property. 

b,  Time  spent  in  the  studio  in  putting  on  make-up. 

0.  Time  spent  in  trying  on  costumes,  having  costumes  fitted,  and 
rehearsing  for  dancing  at  the  request  of  the  studios, 
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d.  Time  spent  in  Roing  to  and  returning  from  work  on  location 
and  checking  in  wardrobes. 

5.  That  the  Commission  reqiiire  payment,  on  a  basis  to  be  deter- 
mined after  further  study,  for  loss  of  time  and  carfare  on  "weather  per- 
mitting" calls. 

6.  That  the  Commission  require  the  payment  of  wages  to  be  made  in 
cash  or  negotiable  checks  at  the  end  of  employment. 

7.  That  the  Commission  require  provision  for  the  comfort  and  trans- 
portation of  extras  who  are  required  to  work  at  night. 

8.  That  the  Commission  require  provision  of  adeqnate  dressing  room 
facilities  in  all  studios  and  adequate  dressing  room  facilities  on  location. 

9.  That  the  Commission  require  adequate  first  aid  or  medical  aid  in 
the  studios,  and  first  aid  or  medical  aid,  or  both,  where  large  groups 
of  extras  are  taken  out  on  location. 

10.  That  the  Commission  require  that  extra  women  be  advised,  at  th« 
time  of  employment,  of  "wet"  work,  night  work,  and  work  unnsoally 
rough  in  character. 

11.  That  the  Commission  ask  the  studios  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  complaint  that  the  present  form  of  contract  does  not  protect  the 
employee. 

12.  That  the  Commission  aak  the  studios  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  charge  of  immorality  made  by  the  women  in  the  industry. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Order  laauad,  January,  192C. 

Upon  completion  of  the  extensive  investigation  into  the  conditions 
of  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  motion  picture  industry, 
the  Commiasion  held  a  public  hearing  in  Loe  Angeles  on  November  18, 
1925,  a  wage  board  in  Los  Angeles  on  November  24,  and  a  eonference 
with  employees  in  the  motion  picture  industry  on  December  8.  Much 
valuable  information  was  gathered  from  all  of  these  sources,  and  on 
January  8,  1926,  the  Commission  passed  the  following  order  in  the 
industry: 

Induitrlal  Welfara  Commlailan  Order  No.  IB. 
Motion  Picture  Induetry. 
Effective  March   IS,  IBM. 
{To  Whom  It  Hay  Ooneem: 

Take  Notice :  Tbat  pursuant  to  and  b;  virtue  of  the  antliorit]'  vested  Id  It  bj  the 
StdtntM  of  CaltfontlB,  1913,  Chapter  324,  and  amendments  thereto,  and  after  public 
hearing  duly  tiad  on  motion  of  the  Commission  in  the  Anemblj  Room  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  1151  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  on 
Wednesday,  November  IS,  1925,  notice  of  said  hearing  having  been  duly  given  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law, 

The  Industrial  Welfare  CommissloQ  of  the  State  of  Calilomia  does  hereby  order 
tbat  no  person,  firm  or  corporation,  employing  women  or  minors  in  the  motioD 
picture  industry  in  California,  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  any  woman  or  minor 
to  be  employed  eioept  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions : 

Employer  Defined.— The  term  "employer"  as  used  hereio  shall  mean  any  person, 
Bm  or  corporation,  employing  women  or  minors  in  the  motion  picture  industry. 

Extra  Deflned. — The  term  "eitra"  as  used  herein  shall  mean  any  woman  or 
minor  who  is  employed  on  a  daily  Iwsis  to  act  in  motion  pictures  at  a  wage  of 
915.00  or  under  per  day. 


INDUSTRIAL  WELPABE   C0HHIS3I0N. 


1,  Kaeping  of  R«cord». 


B)*err  canpIo7«T  ahall  keep,  In  a  form  and  maimer  approved  by  die  Indnatrial 
Wfdfare  Comminioi),  records  of  the  namea  and  addreaaea,  the  number  of  bom* 
worked  per  day,  and  the  amounts  earned  by  all  women  and  minor  employeea.  toA 
recorda  to  be  kept  on  file  for  at  least  one  year.  Male  minora  ahall  be  marked  "H" 
and  female  minota  "F"  on  the  pay  roIL 

2.  Filing  Roport*. 
Brery  employer  shall  fumiah  to  the  Commiaaiou,  at  ita  requeat,  any  and  all 
reports  or  inlonaation  which  the  Commission  ma;  require  to  carry  out  the  purpoas 
of  the  act  creating  the  Commiaaion ;  Bu<?b  reports  and  infonnstioD  to  be  rerificd  by 
oath  of  the  person  fumiahing  the  same,  if,  and  when,  so  requested  by  the 
Oommission. 

3,  inapect!cin, 
SiTery  employer  shall  allow  any  member  of  the  Commission  or  any  of  ita  duly 
authorized  representatlTes  free  access  to  the  place  of  buaineBS  of  such  employer. 
tta  the  purpose  of  making  Inspection  of  or  eicerpts  from  all  books,  reports,  con- 
tracts, pay  rolla,  documenta  or  papers  of  sndi  employer  relating  to  the  em[doyii>ent 
of  women  and  minors  and  payment  therefor  by  such  employer;  or  for  the  pnrpcae 
of  making  any  investigatioa  authorized  by  the  act  creating  the  Gommianon. 

4.  Working  Condition*. 
No  employer  shall  employ  or  suffer  or  permit  any  woman  or  minor  to  work  in 
any  motion  pictnre  stndio  in  which  the  cooditioas  of  employment  are  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  standard  set  forth  in  Industrial  Welfare  GommissiDn  Order  No.  4 

B.  Standard  Conditions  for  the  Employment  of  Extras, 

Btandaid  Day  Defined. — The  term  "atandatd  day"  as  used  herein  shall  mean  s 
period  of  eight  houra  commencing  with  the  time  an  employee  ia  required  to  and  does 
report  for  employment    Designated  meal  periods  are  not  indaded  In  employment. 

(a)  BsCimating  time  Employed. — In  extimatiiig  time  of  employment,  pafmenl 
shall  be  made  for  all  time  necessarily  consumed  at  the  direction  ol  the  studio  after 
csteaa  are  told  to  and  do  report  at  the  studio.  This  shall  include  putting  on  stndio 
costumes  at  the  studio,  checking  in  and  out  wardrobe  and  property,  rebeareing  and 
waiting  at  the  studio  or  on  location  In  weather  permUting  calls  when  so  directed 
by  the  studio.  Extras  who  are  required  to  try  on  and  fit  costumes  either  at  studios 
or  costumetfl  shall  be  paid  not  leas  than  a  full  day's  wage  if  afterwards  not  employed. 

(6)  Payment  for  Work  ia  Excess  of  Standard  Day's  Work. — In  case  of  emergenej. 
any  woman  extra  moy  be  employed  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  provided  that  for  idl 
work  in  excess  of  eight  hnum  no  emploj-er  sball  pay  any  woman  extra  leas  thss 
the  following  scale : 

After  eight  hours  and  up  to  ten  hours,  not  less  than  }  of  the  daily  wage  paid. 

After  ten  hours  and  up  to  twelve  hours,  not  less  than  i  of  the  daily  wage  paid. 

After  twelve  hours  and  up  to  fourteen  hours,  not  leas  than  i  of  the  daily  wage  paid. 

After  fourteen  hours,  not  less  than  double  the  daily  wage  paid. 
(o)   Form  of  Payment  to  Extras. — Every  employer  shall  pay  extras  in  cash  or 
negotiable  checks  at  the  completion  ol  each  day's  work,  except  Uiat  overtime  checks 
it  unpaid  must  be  mailed  to  extras  not  later  than  twenty-four  hours. 

(d)  Payment  for  Weather  Permitting  Calls, — In  case  of  weather  permitting  calls 
women  and  minor  extras  ahall  be  paid  their  carfare  (or  reporting.  If  required  to 
wait  they  ahall  be  paid  their  regular  wages. 

(b)  Notification  ot  Night  Work.  "Wet"  Work,  or  Daageroua  Work.— Bmployett 
shall  notify  extras  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  the  character  ot  the  work,  when  extras 
are  required  to  do  uiglit  work,  "wet"  work,  or  work  of  a  rough  or  dangerous 
Aanctar. 

(/)  Transportation  and  Meats  for  Extras  Employed  at  Night. — Extra  women 
who  ace  required  to  work  at  night  shall  be  diamissed  in  time  to  pwrmlt  Hieir  ittan 
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to  t&eir  Ikodm  V  public  Mrrice  tmuportatlon ;  otherwiMb  appropriate  tranaporta- 
tlon  dudi  be  provided  for  them.  Heals  and  hot  drinks  ahsU  be  provided  for  all 
extra  women  who  are  required  to  work,  it  in  excess  of  a  standard  day,  after 
U.30  p.  m. 

(a)  Working  Conditions  on  Location.— Where  women  extras  work  on  location, 
portable  toilets  affording  at  least  one  seat  for  every  twent;  women  ahaU  be  provided, 
and  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  The  seats  of  these  portable 
toileta  shall  be  so  screened  between  each  one,  and  in  front,  that  they  afford  decent 
privacy.  Adequate  washing  facilities  and  (lare  drinking  water  shall  also  b«  proridsd 
for  sDch  workers.  Every  woman  snd  minor  shall  be  entitled  to  not  leas  than  }  how 
for  each  meaL 

6.  Administration  and  Interpretation  of  Order. 
TOe  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  shall  eierdae  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all 
gueations  ariaing  as  Co  the  sdministration  and  interpretation  of  this  order. 

7.  Violation  of  Order  a  Misdemeanor. 
Statutes  of  California,  1&13,  Chapter  324,  Section  11.  "Every  employer  or  other 
person  who,  either  individually  or  as  an  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  a  corporation, 
or  other  peison,  violates  or  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  any  orders  or  rulinxs  of  this  Commission,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  Sne  of  not  lees  than  fifty  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
Impriaonment" 

8.  Employer  Receiving  Gifts,  Fees,  Etc.,  Guilty  of  Misdemsanor. 

Lat>or  Laws  of  California,  1916.  Chapter  66,  Section  1.  "Any  manager,  superin- 
tendent, foronan  or  other  person  having  authority  from  his  onployer  to  hire,  employ 
or  direct  the  services  of  other  persons  in  such  employment  who  shall  deioand  or 
receive  any  fee,  gift,  or  other  remuneration  in  consideration  of  hiring  or  employing 
any  person  to  perform  work  or  services  for  such  employer,  or  permlttlns  said  person 
to  continue  in  said  employment,  is  guilt;  of  s  misdemesnor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  t>e  fined  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  for  such  offense." 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  California,  this  8th  day  of  January,  1926. 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A.  B.  C.  DOHUURIT,  Obalrmsn. 
KaiHKBiira  Pbujfs  Bpaoif. 
Waltxb  G.  Mathzwsor. 
HxHBT  W.  Louis. 


Brery  employer  shall  post  a  copy  of  this  order  In  a  consplcuona  place  where  it  can 
be  read  by  the  women  and  minor  employees. 
A  copy  of  this  order  was  sent  to  each  employer  in  the  industry  for 
posting.  Since  March  16th,  thirty  complaints  have  been  received 
claiming  violation  of  the  foregoing  order.  Each  complaint  has  been 
investigated  and  adjustment  made  wherever  a  violation  has  been  found. 
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LETTEB  OF  TBAN8MITTAL 

Office  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission, 

San  Praiicisco,  July  1,  1928. 

Sir:  111  fompliatice  with  eliapti-r  424,  Statutes  of  l!ll;j,  we  have  the 
honor  to  tranNiiiit  herewith  the  sixth  report  of  the  Iiidustrial  Welfai'e 
CoiuniJH.'sioii.  for  the  biennial  period  July  1,  I'J'Hi,  to  June  'M),  10^8. 
Respectfully. 

IXDUSTRJAI.  WEI-FARE  COMMISSION, 

A.   B.    C.    DOIIKMANfJ, 

Chairman. 

To  His  Exccllcn,-)/  C.  C.  Young. 

Oavrrnor  of  the  Slnlr  of  ('iilifornM. 


I.  IHTSODtrOTION 

California  huds  the  United  States  in  the  legislation  paused  and 
enforced  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  women  workers.  In  1911  the 
le^sJature  of  California  at  the  request  of  organized  labor  passed  the 
first  eight-hour  law  for  women  in  this  country.  This  law  provides  that 
"no  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establixhrneiit,  laundrj-,  hotel,  public  lodging  house,  apart- 
ment house,  hospital,  place  of  amusement,  or  restaurant,  or  telegraph 
or  telephone  establishment  or  ofBce,  or  in  the  operation  of  elevators  in 
office  buildings  or  by  atiy  express  or  transportation  company  in  this 
state  more  than  eight  hours  during  any  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours 
or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  one  week.  •  •  •  the  provisioiu 
of  this  section  in  relation  to  hours  of  employment  shall  not  apply  to  or 
affect  graduate  nurses  in  hospitals."  This  law  is  enforced  by  the  State 
Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Law  Enforcement. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  also  covers  and  protects  women 
in  the  various  industrieK  and  occupations  in  which  they  are  employed, 
so  that  when  injured  in  the  course  of  their  employment  they  receive 
65  iier  cent  of  their  average  weekly  wage.  Much  has  been  done  to 
provide  safe  working  conditions  where  women  are  employed.  This  law 
is  enforced  by  the  Division  of  Industrial  Accidents  and  Safety  of  the 
State  of  California. 

n.  PERSONNEL 

During  the  biennial  period  1926-1928  the  members  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  were: 

A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  of  Sau  Francisco,  chairman,  representing 
industry. 

Katherine  Philips  Edson  of  Pasadena,  chief  of  the  division,  repre- 
senting the  women  workers. 

Walter  G.  Mathewson  of  San  Jose,  representing  organized  labor. 

James  W.  Costello  of  Los  Angeles,  representing  industry. 

George  F.  Neal  of  San  Francisco,  representing  the  public. 

George  S.  HolliH  of  San  Francisco,  representing  organized  labor. 

Mr.  Ilollis  wa.s  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Mathewson.  whose  term 
expired  November  27,  1926,  Mr.  Hollis  resigned  on  July  12,  1927,  and 
no  one  has  been  ap])oJnte<l  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

m.  BBIEF  HISTOBT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAZ.  WELFARE 
COMMISSION 

In  1912  certain  investigations  made  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
StatislicK  as  lo  wages  paid  to  women  in  the  industries  of  the  state 
revealed  the  fact  that  many  women  were  living  below  any  normal 
standard,  and  that  such  subnormal  living  was  having  a  most  disastrous 
effect  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  women  workers. 

As  part  of  the  progressive  program  of  that  time,  the  legislature  in 
1913  passed  a  minimum  wage  law  and  created  an  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  to  investigate  the  wage  paid,  the  hours  worked  and  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  women  and  minors,  to  determine  the  cost 
of  living  and  to  fix  the  minimum  wage,  maximum  hours  of  labor  and 
the  proper  conditions  in  industry.    The  same  legislature  also  submitted 
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lo  llie  votpi-s  of  the  state  in  191-1  the  foUowmgr  amendment  to  tlie  stale 

constitution,  known  as  swilion  17J.  article  XX: 

Ttif  IPKiHlnturi'  mny,  bj-  n|>i>ni|>ria(i^  IPKiiilntlon.  iirovidn  for  iIip  pxtab- 
liiihnicnt  of  n  minimum  waei'  for  wnni^n  and  minors  Riid  muy  jirovide  for 
tlie  romfort.  h«ii1tli.  mtvtj  atvl  Ktaeta\  vfltttre  of  an;  aiiit  all  pmi>luje«<. 
No  pniviiiioQ  of  thii  mnNtitution  iiUall  bp  rooMtrunil  ait  a  llroitation  upon 
the  Hlithorily  of  tlin  IcRixlHtiirp  to  confer  niion  any  i-oinmiNsioii  now  qr 
lirreaftpr  crr-ntml  mii-h  powi>r  aiiO  niithoritf  an  the  IfxhiliiUirt  mu.v  rlepm 
miuinilp  to  carry  out   Hie  proviiiioiiB  ot  tills  section. 

This  amendment  was  carried  by  84,000  majority,  showing  thfs  desire 
of  the  people  that  the  women  workers  of  California  be  protected  from 
starvation  wages. 

In  September,  the  first  eonimissjon  was  appointed.  Cost  of  living 
studies  made  in  1914  showed  that  $9.63  a  week  was  the  minimum  cost 
of  proper  living  for  a  self  dependent  woman,  and  pay  roll  inspections 
showed  that  over  half  of  the  working  women  in  the  major  industries 
receiveil  less  than  this  weekly  wage. 

The  following  year  a  survey  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
iiidtistry  showed  that  it  employed  more  women  workers,  during  the 
canning  season,  than  any  other  industry.  The  long  hours  of  labor  and 
low  wages  which  were  found  to  prevail  caused  the  Commission  to  pass 
its  first  wage  order,  in  February,  1916,  setting  a  minimum  time  rate  of 
16  cents  an  hour  and  minimum  piece  rates  for  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain peri.shable  products.  A  penalty  was  placed  on  long  hours  of  work 
by  requiring  the  payment  of  rate  and  a  quarter  the  minimum  time  and 
piece  rates  for  all  work  over  ten  hours  a  day.  A  sanitary  order  issued 
at  the  same  time  provided  comfortable  working  conditions  for  the 
women  erajiloyed  in  this  large  industry. 

A  minimum  wage  of  $10  a  week  was  established  by  the  Commission 
in  1917  and  1918  in  the  mercantile,  laundry,  fish  canning,  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  and  packing,  and  manufacturing  industries,  in  gen- 
eral and  proFcHsional  offices  and  in  unskilled  and  unclassified  occu- 
pations. 

In  the  fruit  aini  vegetable  canning  industry,  the  basic  day  was 
re<liiced  to  nine  lionrs  in  1917  and  in  the  191W  order  it  was  reduced  to 
eiglif  hours.  Work  beyond  twelve  hours  a  day  was  practically  pro- 
hibited by  the  estahjishmpnt  of  double  time  and  piece  rates  for  all  work 
over  that  time.  Also,  rate  and  a  quarter  was  required  for  all  work 
performed  on  flie  day  of  rest. 

The  cost  of  living  incrertsetl  .so  rapidly  during  1919  and  1920  that 
1lie  Commission  found  it  necessary  In  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
i|ii:t.r>0  in  1919  and  to  $16  in  1920.  The  manufacturing  order  was 
extended  to  inchitle  the  pviuting,  bookbinding,  lithographing  and 
engraving  trades,  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  was  included  in  the 
orders  of  the  Commission,  and  sanitary  orders  were  issued  iii  the  manu- 
facturing and  laundry  industries  and  in  the  mercantile  industry,  A 
wage  order  was  issued  for  tlie  protection  of  women  and  minors 
employed  in  agricultural  occupations  such  as  the  cutting  and  pitting 
of  fruit  for  drying.  The  length  of  apprenticeship  in  several  of  the 
industries  was  shortened,  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  was  established  in 
the  mercantile,  laundry  and  manufacturing  industries,  in  offices  and 
unclassified  occupations,  and  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  all  i 
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employed  in  excess  nf  six  hours  a  day  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
industry.    Xipht  work  was  prohibited  in  certain  industries. 

In  1921  numerous  informal  requests  were  received  from  employers 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  $16  minimum  wage,  witlj  a  view  to  reduc- 
tion. A  cost  of  living  studj'  made  in  the  spring  of  this  year  showed 
that  there  had  not  been  a  sufficient  change  in  the  cost  of  living  to 
warrant  a  reduction  of  the  minimum  wage.  In  October,  however,  the 
California  JIanufacturers '  Association  formally  petitioned  the  Com- 
mission for  a  rehearinp,  and  there  were  also  requests  for  a  reduction  of 
the  minimum  from  employers  in  indiistrieis  other  than  manufacturing. 

A  pnblie  hearing  was  held  on  November  21, 1921,  for  consideration  of 
the  amendment  of  all  of  the  orders  of  the  Commission.  A  budget  was 
submitted  by  the  Califoi-nia  Manufacturers'  Association  on  which  they 
based  a  $12  minimum  wage.  The  Commission  called  a  general  wage 
boai'd  in  January',  19:^2,  but  their  report  was  not  unanimous,  the 
employers'  representatives  voting  for  a  $13  minimum  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry  and  a  $13.50  or  $14  minimum  in  the  mercantile 
industry,  while  the  workers'  representatives  voted  for  maintenance  of 
the  $16  minimum  in  all  industries. 

It  was  then  neee.ssary  for  the  Commission  to  call  wage  boards  in  each 
industry,  and  survey  of  the  cost  of  living  was  continued.  The  general 
wage  board  reconvened  in  March  and  submitted  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation that  the  minimum  wage  be  decided  in  accordance  with  a 
budget  that  the  Indu.strlal  Welfare  Commission  determines  to  be  fair 
under  present  living  conditions. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  cost  of  living  studies  and  the  evidence 
given  by  the  needle  trades  wage  board,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Daisy  Houck 
of  Ijos  Angeles,  representing  the  International  Garment  Workers' 
Union ;  Miss  Si^arali  llagan.  assistant  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council ;  Mr.  Maurice  Ballin  of  Neustadter  Brothers,  San  Pran- 
eisco,  and  Mr.  II.  W.  Lawson  of  the  H,  W.  Lawson  Manufacturing 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  the  Commission  by  resolution  of  April  11,  1922, 
fixed  a  minimum  wage  of  $15  a  week  in  the  needle  trades  industry.  An 
injunction  was  issHe<l  by  the  superior  court,  on  petition  of  the  organized 
needle  workers,  restraining  the  ('ommission  from  enforcing  the  needle 
trades  order.  During  the  preparation  of  the  case  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Attonu-y  General  of  California  discovered  a  technical 
defect  in  the  publication  of  notice  of  public  hearing  which  preceded  the 
needle  trades  order.  Upon  discovering  the  technical  defect  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  April.  1922,  order,  the  Attorney  General's  office  went 
over  the  procedure  of  publication  on  which  all  orders  of  the  Commission 
were  ba.sed.  The  same  technical  defect  existed.  Ilencc  this  defect  in 
publication  invalidated  all  the  orders  issued  in  1920  and  thf  needle 
trades  order  of  1922.  A  complete  co,st  of  living  sur\e.'i'  was  made  later  in 
1922,  and  on  September  25th  a  public  hearing  was  held  to  rectify  the 
error  in  publication  of  the  orders.  Several  other  public  hearings  and 
conferences  were  called.  The  mercantile  wage  board  was  held  on 
December  27,  1922,  and  on  December  29,  1922,  the  Commission  reaf- 
firmed the  $16  minimum  wage  in  the  mercantile  industry,  on  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  this  wage  board. 

Following  the  cost  of  living  study  completed  in  1922,  the  Commission 
amended  all  of  the  wage  orders  in  1923  excej^t  the  order  for  general  and 
professional  office-s.  reaffirming  the  $16  minimum  wage.    An  order  was 
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passed  by  the  CominissioB  on  June  B,  1923,  for  the  nut  cracking  and 
sorting  industry. 

Abuses  in  the  employment  of  extras  in  the  motion  picture  industry 
broujtht  about  a  complete  investigation  by  the  Commission  in  the  fall 
of  1925.  After  a  wage  board,  public  hearing,  and  conferences,  the 
CominissioD  issued  an  order  in  the  motion  picture  industry  in  January, 
1926,  setting  a  standard  day  of  eight  hours,  increased  rates  of  pay  for 
all  work  in  excess  of  the  standard  day,  providing  for  hot  meaU  when 
employed  at  night,  and  extending  the  sanitary  order  No.  4  of  the  Com- 
mission to  cover  motion  picture  studios. 

The  enforcracnt  of  this  order  greatly  improved  the  working  condi- 
tions of  women  and  minor  extras.  However,  several  points  of  misunder- 
standing arose  and  certain  studios  were  lax  in  complying  with  all  of 
the  points  in  the  order,  so  that  on  January  6.  1928,  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  motion  picture  industry  waa  called  and  many 
debatable  points  were  clarified.  A  special  bulletin  containing  the 
agreed  upon  suggestions  and  interpretations  of  the  Commission  was 
published  and  made  available  for  all  interested  in  the  industry. 

It  was  found  that  in  order  to  bring  suit  against  any  employers  not 
paying  tlie  overtime  rate  required  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
order,  without  involving  the  question  of  constitutionality  of  minimnm 
wage  legislation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  wording  of  the 
order.  For  this  purpose  a  public  hearing  was  held  by  the  Commisaion 
on  February  14,  192S,  and  a  wage  board  called  on  March  6,  1928.  The 
wage  board  unanimously  recommended  that  the  changes  set  forth  by 
the  Commission  be  adopted.  The  Commission  made  an  amended  order, 
effective  June  4,  1928,  providing  that  the  overtime  rates  be  based  on 
the  "rates  paid  in  regular  time"  instead  of  the  "rates  herein  pro- 
vided," which  were  the  minimum  wage  rates. 

IV.  RESULTS  OF  HINIUUM  WAGE  REGULATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  waa  created  Bfteen  years  ago, 
and  there  has  been  therefore  ample  time  to  judge  of  the  value  of  such 
protective  legislation.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  minimum  wage  law 
of  the  State  of  California  has  been  of  tremendous  value  in  protecting 
women  and  minor  workers  from  low  wages  and  has  resulted  in  a  more 
contented  and  efficient  force  of  working  women. 

In  the  Twenty-ninth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  California,  Mrs.  Edythe  Tttte  Thoiiii)son,  ITirector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis,  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  social  effect  of  indus- 
trinl  protective  legislation : 

"Wp  srs  indebted  to  the  Industrinl  Welfare  Commissioii  for  the  contiaued 
pmtectioD  given  to  women  in  industr.v.  The  eigbt-hour  low  and  the  minimnm 
wage  ban  raEsed  tbe  BUndani  of  living  and  helped  bandreds  of  young  people  In 
Ihia  state.  The  greatly  improved  conditions  under  which  they  work  baa 
undoubtedlr  contribnted  a  great  deal  to  our  campaign.  HodbcwIvcb  atil)  lead 
tbe  bigheat  number  of  women  in  our  boapitala  and  clinics.  Tbe  tabulated 
report  of  occupationa  U  a  fair  index  of  where  tuberculoeia  is  claiming  its 
grfalcHt  niimbeni.  An  unalyeiH  of  the  deaths,  or  attendance  at  the  clinics,  or 
admissions  into  the  hospitals  shows  how  much  the  Industrial  Wdfare  Commis- 
sion baa  been  able  to  do  In  former  years  towards  raising  the  etkndard  of  living 
und  conditioDB  under  which  women,  who  are  gainfully  employed,  work  in  tbie 
state.  No  single  industry  now  can  be  charged  with  contributing  to  tubercn- 
losia:  we  are  grateful  beyond  words  that  our  California  Industrie*  can  no 
longer  be  charged  an  conlribntory  cnuaes  to  tubercnloals," 
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Id  addition  to  setting  and  enforcing  a  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hours  of  labor  in  those  industries  not  covered  by  the  eight-hour  law, 
it  is  the  duty  ol  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  to  provide  sanitary 
n'orking  standards  in  all  places  where  women  and  minors  are  employed, 
and  to  enforce  these  standards. 

The  regulations  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  cover  the 
employment  of  over  200,000  women  and  minors  in  the  state.  Pay  roll 
and  inspection  reports  covering  the  employment  of  over  150,000  women 
and  minors  are  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  commission,  and  from  this 
large  body  of  data  the  following  tables  have  been  compiled  conclusively 
«lisproving  in  each  case  claims  made  by  opponents  of  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

These  objections  are  that : 

(1)  The  minimum  wage  will  become  the  maximum  wage. 

The  percent  of  women  employed  in  the  mercantile,  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning,  and  manufacturing  industries  receiving  actual  weekly  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  the  minimum  wage  of  $16  a  week  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, proving  this  objection  to  minimum  wage  to  be  fallacious; 

Per  crnl  0/  icomen  rerMcing    ^umbn-  of  icomen 

actual  eantingt  of  included  in 

Yaar  of  pag  roll  report                                117  and  or«r  o  ireet  pay  roll  report* 

March,  1919.  810  minimum lfl.5  41,247 

July,   inift.   $1.^B0  minimum —                     23.6  48.773 

October,  1920,  $10  minimum 46.3  fi5,922 

March,  1»22.  S16  minimum M.S  .''•8,7S4 

May,  1023,  WO  minimum 58.6  6R,728 

October,  1924,  »16  minimum 62.7  71,6B4 

Octobfr,  1925,  «16  rainimHm 63.2  76,566 

October.  1920,  (16  minimam 63.7  83,442 

October,  1927,  $16  minimum 64.9  83,231 


(2)  Learners  will  be  dismissed  when  their  apprenticeship  has  been 
completed  and  their  places  will  be  filled  by  new  learners,  who  may  be 
paid  lower  wages  than  experienced  workers. 

From  the  same  pay  roll  data  used  in  section  1  we  find  that  the  per 
eent  of  learners,  or  lower  paid  workers  employed,  becomes  less  each 
year,  except  in  1923,  when  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
in  these  industries  makes  a  slight  increase  oE  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
over  1924,  proving  that  learners  are  not  dismissed  when  completing 
their  apprenticeship  but  are  absorbed  normally  into  the  great  group  of 
higher  paid  workerK.     The  following  table  substantiates  this  statement: 

Per  eent  of  viomen  rei^eiving     yitmher  of  icomen 

ratei  of  icaget  o/  im-ittded  in 

Year  of  pa^i  roll  report                               Icm  lha»  $16  a  week  pan  roll  report! 

March,  1919,  «10  minimum _                     SO.fl  38,161 

JDI7,   1B19,  S1S.60  minimum 72.0  44,373 

October,  1920,  $16  minimum 14.3  ,'>0,698 

March.  1022,  $16  minimnm^., _                       8.2  02,326 

May.  1923.  $16  minimum T.3  61.007 

October.  1924.  $16  minimum ri.4  63,fl6tl 

October.  1925,  $16  minimum 5.8  68.228 

Oiiober.  1926,  $16  minimum 4.9  73,9«2 

Oi-tober,  1927,  $10  minimum AXi  73.262 

(3)  There  will  be  evasion  of  payment  of  the  minimum  wage  by  the 
substitution  of  elderly  and  infirm  workers,  who  may  be  employeti  for 
less  than  the  minimum  wage,  for  minimum  wage  workers. 
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All  elderly  and  infinn  womeu,  omployed  at  less  than  the  minimum 
wage,  must  he  licensed  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  and 
licenses  are  issued  only  after  the  commission  has  ascertained  an  appli- 
cant's inahility  to  earn  the  minimum  wai^e.  The  substandard  worker 
has  not  suffered  los.s  of  eraj»loyment  since  any  employer  may  apply  for 
permit  for  such  workers  and  all  legitimate  re<iuests  are  granted.  There 
were  only  324  such  licenses  issued  in  the  calendar  years  1926  and  1927. 
with  406  renewals  of  licen.ses  issued  in  previous  years.  At  the  close  of 
the  calendar  year  1927  there  were  330  licenses  in  effect  in  all  industries 
covered  by  the  orders  of  the  commission.  There  is  therefore  no  evasion 
of  payment  of  the  minimum  wage  by  this  method. 

(4)  Enforcement  of  minimum  wage  legislation,  in  bringing  up  the 
wage  of  the  lowest  paid  women  to  the  minimum,  will  reduce  the  wayes 
(if  the  higher  paid  women,  who  by  their  superior  energy  and  ability 
have  been  able  to  secure  for  them.«elves  adequate  wages. 

Prom  the  pay  roll  reports  filed  with  the  commission  in  the  mercantile. 
laundry  and  drj-  cleaning,  and  manufacturing  industries,  the  following 
table  has  been  made  which  shows  that  the  number  of  women  earning 
$30  and  over  a  week  ba»  constantly  increased,  so  the  wages  of  the 
liigher  paid  women  have  in  no  ivay  suffered  from  minimum  wage 
enforcement,  but  raising  the  base  has  benefitted  all : 

y  umber  of  icomen  eartunn  S umber  of  tromrii 

Date  of  pap  roll  report  ,V.?(I  anil  oeer  per  ireek  employee! 

March.   IBlIt 466  41.247 

July.  1019 WW  48.773 

October,  11)20 - 2418  55.922 

Mnrch.   1022   ;l07fl  5S.734 

Slay.  1023 4283  68.T28 

Oc-tober,   H>24 3184  71.601 

October.  1825 tlOK4  7«J>a« 

October.  1926 6S70  8,1.442 

Oi-fobpr.  1027   miS  SS.231 

(5)  Minimum  wage  legislation  will  throttle  industrj'  in  California. 
The  number  of  establishments  reporting  to  the  commission  and  the 

number  of  wnmeii  employed  has  inereased  over  100  per  cent  Since  1919, 
as  follows : 

IfllO 2401  eKUblishments  41.247  frnplovc^ 

1020 ana  MtubliHhiDPiits  .Ti-flSa  emplojrei- 

1022 4.150  establishmentB  u8.734  emitloTrrs 

1023 51M1  eatabliBbmentx  68.728  employ^!. 

1024   ni74  eKtablUbinpntR  71.604  rmployct^ 

102C nam  establlRhmeiitH  76i566  niiployrr» 

1026 f»ir)8  cHUblishmentH  K3.442  emptovr^ 

11127 7283  establisbments  83.231  empJo^^w, 

V.  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW 
IN  CALIFORNIA 
In  1923,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  minimum 
wage  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  invalid.  During  the  same  year 
Ibe  California  law  was  challenged,  but  before  the  final  decision  of  the 
Slate  Supreme  Court  the  case  was  withdrawn  hy  the  plaintilf,  a  woman 
who  charged  she  had  been  a  party  to  the  suit  without  any  knowledge 
of  its  purpose.     Since  then,  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission    has 
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considered  it  its  duty  to  enforce  the  minimiim  wage  law  in  California, 
so  long  as  the  courts  of  the  state  have  not  declared  the  California  law 
iineonst  i  t  uti  on  al . 

In  October,  1925,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Ari- 
zona minimum  wage  law  unconstitutional.  No  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  minimum  wage  legislation  since  that  time. 
These  adverse  decisions  of  our  highest  court  have  not  materially  affected 
the  enforcement  of  the  minimum  wage  law  in  California,  as  public 
opinion  and  industrial  and  commercial  usage  have  made  this  legislation 
part  of  California's  industrial  code. 

VI.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS.  WAGE  BOARDS  AND  CONFERENCES 

The  act  establishing  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  requires  the 
holding  of  a  public  hearing  prior  to  the  is.:uance  or  amendment  of 
orders.  The  commission  is  given  power  to  hold  wage  boards,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  points  of  view  of  employers  and  employees  on 
matters  affecting  them  in  the  proposed  orders.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, also,  to  hold  conferences  with  interested  groups  for  the  diseu-ssion 
of  special  questions.  The  following  public  hearing.s,  wage  boards,  and 
conferences  have  been  held  by  the  commission  during  the  biennial 
jiCriod ; 

May  6,  1927.  In  Riverside.  Conference  with  employers  in  the  fruit 
arid  vegetable  canning  industry  of  southern  California. 

.Tanuarj-  6,  1928.  In  Los  Angeles.  Conference  with  employers  in 
the  motion  picture  industry. 

Februarj-  14,  1928.  In  San  Francisco.  Public  hearing  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  canning  industry. 

March  6,  1928.  In  San  Francisco.  Wage  board  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  industrj-. 

VII.  ENFORCEMENT  PROCEDURE 
The  commi.ssion  is  most  fortunate  in  having  full  power  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  wage,  hour,  and  sanitary  order.s  which  it  makes.  The 
establishment  act  requires  employers  of  women  and  minors  to  furnish 
the  commission  all  reports  and  information  which  it  may  need  to  carrj' 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  commission  requires  employers  of 
women  and  minors  in  each  industry  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names, 
addresses,  hours  worked,  and  amounts  earneti  by  all  women  and  minor 
employees,  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  In  order  that  the  women 
and  minor  workers  may  become  familiar  with  the  laws  made  for  their 
protection,  the  employers  are  also  required  to  post  the  wage  and  sanitarj- 
orders  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

A.  Cerlifisd  Pay  Roll  Reporti. 

Once  a  year  the  commission  calls  for  pay  roll  reports  of  all  women 
and  minors  employed  by  the  mercantile,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  and 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  stale;  also  hotel.s,  restaurants,  and 
hospitals.  Tliese  reports  are  certified  by  the  manager  or  superintendent 
as  being  a  full,  true,  and  correct  report  for  tiie  period  requested.  Each 
pay  roll  report  is  checked  for  compliance  with  the  coiiimission's  orders, 
lu  establishments  where  there  is  found  to  be  payment  ^>f  less  than  the 
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legal  wage,  or  where  an  exceiss  number  of  learners  is  being  employed, 
back  wages  are  collected  in  adjustment. 

These  pay  roll  reports  are  tabulated  and  the  effect  of  minimum  wage 
enforcement  is  shown  in  the  statistical  tables  under  each  industry. 

1.  Registration  of  Apprentices. 

Employers  in  the  three  major  industries  are  required  to  register  all 
apprentices  (those  full-time  employees  recei\'ing  rates  of  wages  of  less 
than  $16  a  week)  with  the  commission.  In  certain  industries  the  com- 
mission has  set  apprenticeship  rates  below  the  minimum  wage  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  entrance  of  new  and  untrained  workers  into  industry, 
but  the  number  of  apprentices  which  may  be  employed  at  one  time  in 
an  establishment  is  limited. 

An  application  for  registration  as  a  learner  is  filled  out  jointly  by 
the  apprentice  and  the  employer  and  filed  with  the  commission.  This 
shows  the  age  and  any  previous  experience  of  the  apprentice  and  states 
the  occupation  in  which  she  desires  to  be  trained.  Upon  the  basis 
of  the  information  on  the  application  a  license  is  i.s.sued  stating  the 
least  wage  at  which  the  apprentice  may  be  employed  during  her  learn- 
ing period  and  also  giving  the  date  on  which  she  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
minimum  wage.  The  license  Is  issued  in  triplicate,  one  copy  for  the 
employer,  one  copy  for  the  employee,  and  the  third  is  for  the  com- 
mission's files.  Once  a  month  the  commission  notifies  each  employer 
who  has  one  or  more  learners  entitled  to  an  increase  during  the  follow- 
ing month,  to  insure  that  the  learner's  periodic  raises  are  not  overlooked. 
When  an  apprentice  leaven  or  is  raised  to  $16  a  week,  her  license  is 
returned  by  the  employer,  giving  the  date  on  which  she  was  raised 
to  (he  minimum  or  left  his  employ.  Thus  a  complete  record,  of  an 
apprentice's  employment  is  in  the  files  of  the  department. 

An  employer  is  required  to  state  on  each  learner's  application  the 
number  of  experienced  women  and  the  number  of  apprentices  in  his 
employ  at  the  time.  In  this  manner  a  check  is  kept  on  the  per  cent  of 
learners  employed  by  each  establishment. 

The  apprenticeship  periods  in  other  industries  are  of  such  short 
duration  that  registration  is  unnecessary  and  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  apprentices  that  may  be  employed.  The  registration  system 
is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  apprentice  through  her  entire 
learning  period,  whether  she  has  worked  in  one  or  more  establishmeats 
in  the  same  industry. 

The  commission  has  provided  that  registration  of  learners  will  be 
withheld  where  there  is  evidence  that  an  employer  is  attempting  to 
evade  the  minimum  wage  law  by  dismissing  learners  when  they  reach 
their  promotional  periods,  but  there   has  been  no   eridence  of  such 


2.  Licenses  for  Elderly  and  Infirm  Workers. 
In  addition  to  permitting  the  setting  of  apprenticeship  rates  at  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  the  establishment  act  empowers  the  commis- 
sion to  issue  licenses  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  women  physically 
defective  by  age  or  otherwise  to  work  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
upon  joint  application  of  tho  worker  and  the  employer,  the  wage  to  be 
fixed  by  the  commission.     This  group  of  workers  woidd  be  thrown  out  of 
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indostry  and  their  placeit  taken  by  younger  workers  if  it  were  required 
that  they  receive  as  high  a  wage. 

The  commission  ascertains  that  all  applications  for  payment  of  lew> 
than  the  minimum  wage  are  legitimate  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
worker  are  safeguarded.  The  application  states  the  worker's  age, 
length  of  experience  in  the  industry  and  the  reason  for  her  willingness 
to  accept  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  If  the  age  given  does  not 
warrant  the  issuance  of  a  permit  on  the  basis  of  old  age,  an  agent  of 
the  commisKion  interviews  the  applicant  to  determine  the  fairness  of 
the  request.  An  application  for  a  permit  for  a  younger  woman,  on 
the  ground  of  physical  disability,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  doctor's 
certificate. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  employment  of  permit  women  at  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  has  affected  so  few  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
fvasion  of  the  law  by  the  substitution  of  elderly  or  infirm  workers 
receiving  less  than  the  minimum  wage  for  minimum  wage  workers. 

The  table  below  gives  all  of  the  licenses  for  elderly  and  infirm 
workers  issued  by  the  commission  to  the  close  of  the  year  1927 : 

UCEMSEt  rm  ELOERLV  AND  INnRM  WORKERS 
la  iRMt  hn  Juwnr  1. 1«t.  ts  Dmipfcir  30.  IStT 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  permits  issued  formally  for  six-months 
periods  by  the  commission,  permit  workers  are  omitted  from  the  audit 
in  piece  work  canneries  after  investigation  by  the  auditor  from  the 
commission  on  her  weekly  visit. 

8.  Adju«tm«nt  of  Complaint*. 

A  complaint  received  by  the  commission,  even  though  anonymous,  is 
given  prompt  attention.  Wherever  pos.sible  a  plant  inspection  is  made, 
but  many  are  adjusted  by  letter,  particularly  in  the  case  of  distant 
towns  which  are  not  reached  by  the  routine  work  of  an  agent. 

During  the  biennial  period  8.">8  complaints  have  been  filed  with  the 
commission,  including  complaints  on  nonpayment  of  the  minimum 
wage,  bad  woriting  conditions,  hours  of  work  over  legal  maximum,  and 
failure  to  provide  a  day  of  rest.  Each  complaint  was  investigHte<l  and 
conditions  adjusted  to  conform  to  the  orders  of  the  commission. 

We  believe  that  the  small  number  of  complaints  received  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  extensive  system  of  regislrntion  of  apprentices  and 
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annual  inspection  of  certified  i>ay  roll  reports  of  the  women  employed 
in  the  three  major  indiwtries  and  in  hoteU,  restaurants  and  hospitsU 
and  also  the  routine  plant  inspection  of  pay  roll  records  and  sanitarj' 
conditions  by  afients  of  the  comnii».sion. 

C.  Impaction  of  Ettablithmont*, 

A  complete  plant  inspection  includes  cheeking  of  pay  roll  records 
to  insure  the  payment  of  the  minimum  v&ge  to  all  women  and  minor 
workers,  to  see  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  such  workers  ar« 
on  tile  as  well  a.s  reifistrHtionR  for  flpprcntiees.  An  investigation  of  the 
Haaitary  and  working;  conditions  is  also  made  for  compliance  with  our 
orders,  and  any  violation  is  ordered  corrected  and  reinspection  is  made 
at  a  later  date.  If  it  is  found  that  there  is  underpayment  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  or  an  excess  number  of  learnerH  is  employed,  the  agent  com- 
putes the  back  wa^res  due  and  orders  them  paid.  Reports  of  all  plant 
inspections  are  in  the  files  of  the  department. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  inspections  made  by  agents 
of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  during  the  biennial  period: 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  inspections,  Auditors  of  the  com 
make  weekly  pay  roll  inspections  at  each  cannery  in  the  state  working 
on  piece  rates.  There  were  124  such  canneries  operating  in  the  season 
of  1926  and  125  in  tlie  season  of  1927. 


D.  CollMtion  of  Unpmid  Minimum  Wag«. 

Below  is  given  a  table  showing  the  amounts  added  to  the  wages  of 
women  and  minors  in  California  as  a  result  of  the  commission's  inspec- 
tion of  certified  pay  roll  reports,  investigation  of  complaints,  learner's 
registrations  and  routine  plant  inspections. 
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E.  Incraaiad  Wagai  Dua  to  Canning  Audit. 

As  a  result  of  the  canning  audits  during  the  seasons  of  1926  and  1927 
there  was  added  $212,850.38  to  the  piece  rate  earnings  of  women  and 
minors  in  the  canneries  of  California. 

The  additional  earnings  resulting  from  the  canning  audit  added  to 
the  collection  of  unpaid  minimum  wages  above,  increased  the  wages  of 
the  women  and  minor  workers  of  the  state  $234,369.22.  This  sum  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  enforcement  procedure  of  the  commission. 
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VIII.  AHENOHENT  OP  ORDERS,  1923 
The  co«t  of  Uvin?  study  made  in  1922  is  given  in  detail  in  the  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study  all  of  the  orders  of  the  commission  vere  amended  in  1923,  with 
the  exception  of  the  order  for  general  and  professional  offices,  and  for 
agricultural  occupations,  and  in  these  amended  orders  the  $16  mini- 
mum wage  was  reaffirmed.  The  length  of  apprenticeship  in  some  of 
the  industries  was  changed,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  given  by  the  wage 
boards.  An  order  in  the  motion  picture  industry  was  passed  effective 
jMarch  16,  1926.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  order  was  amended, 
effective  June  4,  1928,  changing  the  wording  in  the  overtime  sections 
so  that  the  overtime  rate  of  pay  would  be  based  on  the  rates  paid  in 
regular  time  instead  of  the  minimum  wage  rates,  thus  malting  it  possible 
to  bring  suit  for  nonpayment  of  overtime  rates  without  bringing  in  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  minimum  wage. 

The  following   table  shows  the  length   of  apprenticeship   and  the 
apprenticeship  rates  at  present  existing  in  the  various  orders  of  the 
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IX.  KEROANTILE  ZNDUBTBT. 
StstiBtical  Tables  for  Octolier,  1926,  and  October,  1937. 

There  bun  bwn  no  ameiidmciit  of  the  Mercantile  Order  Nince  April  6. 
1923  and  the  416  a  week  miniimim  waiie  order  of  that  date  is  at  pres- 
ent being  enforced.  Apprentieeship  rates  below  $16  a  week  are  pro- 
vided over  a  iieriwi  of  one  year  for  an  adult  an;!  two  years  for  a  minor. 

The  annual  call  for  pay  roll  reports  of  women  and  minors  in  this 
industry  was  made  for  October,  lifJ6.  and  Oetol>er.  1927.  The  follow- 
injr  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports  received  for  these  two 
periods. 

A  comparison  of  tables  II  and  IV.  1927.  with  tables  I  and  III,  1926. 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  from  42,067  to  40.724, 
but  an  increase  in  the  niiml>er  of  establishments,  H)'i4  to  4431.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  confectioners,  many  of  them  large  establisfaments. 
who  had  been  included  in  the  mercantile  industry  pay  roll  call  up  to 
1926  were  transferred  in  1927  to  the  hotel  ami  restaurant  indtt8tr>- 
call,  now  beinjr  made  in  July  of  each  year.  This  was  done  becauae  the 
employees  were  more  properly  restaurant  and  counter  waitresses  than 
mercantile  workers.  The  new  stores  which  were  {rained  in  the  mercan- 
tile industry  were  small  establishments.  Had  the  confectioners  been 
retained  in  the  mercantile  indn-stry  the  increase  in  employees  would 
have  l>een  considerable. 

In  rate  tables  I,  19'26,  and  II.  1927,  it  will  be  seen  that  Santa  Bar- 
Iwra  pays  the  hip:hp-sf  rates  of  wages  in  the  state,  with  4.6  per  cent 
reeeiving  less  than  ^16  a  week  and  37.4  per  cent  receiving  $25  and  over 
a  week  in  1926.  San  Franei-sco  is  next  with  3.5  per  cent  receiving  less 
'ban  ^]S  a  week  and  24.7  receivinj;  ^2^>  and  over  a  week.  Los  Angeles 
-hows  only  3  per  cent  receiving  ratiw  of  less  than  il^Ifi  a  week  and  20.3 
per  cent  receiving  $2.5  and  over  a  week.  The  table  for  1927  gives  the 
same  relative  result. 

In  1927  there  were  733  mercantile  establishments  in  San  Francisco 
employing  9273  women  and  minors  of  whom  24.7  per  cent  received 
$2")  and  over  per  week.  In  Los  Angeles  there  were  711  mercantile 
establishments  employing  15.128  women  and  minors  of  whom  20.3 
per  cent  received  $25  and  over  per  week. 

Santa  Barbara  holds  the  banner  of  having  the  highest  percentage  of 
mercantile  eniplojees  receiving  $25  and  over  per  week,  that  is,  37.6 
iwr  cent.  However,  there  ai-e  only  2H2  women  employees  in  56  estaV 
ishments. 
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In  both  the  rates  and  earnings  tables  the  wage  group  with  the  hif^h- 
est  per  cent  of  women  employed  is  the  $18  to  $20  a  week  group.  This 
is  also  th«  median  wage  group  for  both  rateK  of  wages  and  earningH. 

It  win  be  noted  in  earnings  tables  III  and  IV,  that  there  are  more 
n'omen  in  the  higher  wage  groups  than  in  the  rates  of  vagm  tables  1 
and  II.  This  if<  due  to  the  fafrt  that  many  firms  employ  their 
sales  people  on  the  basis  of  a  guarantee  of  $16  a  week  plus  com- 
missions, and  as  the  amount  of  the  commissions  eiimed  varies  so  each 
week,  the  rates  of  wages  are  tabulated  on  the  basis  of  the  guaranteed 
wage,  or  the  minimum,  and  the  actual  earnings  are  in  these  cases  much 
higher  than  the  rate  of  pay.  This  makew  the  $16  a  week  group  lai^e  in 
the  rates  tables,  and  the  higher  wage  groups  heavier  in  the  earnings 
tables.  In  both  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara  the  largest  wage 
group  in  1327  in  the  earnings  table  is  the  $;tO  a  week  and  over  group. 
In  Los  Angelefi  $18  to  $20  a  week  is  the  largest  wage  group,  and  in 
Chico.  Eureka,  San  Diego,  Santa  Ana,  and  Santa  Rwia,  smaller  cities, 
the  largest  number  of  women  receive  but  $1G  a  week. 

Tables  V  and  VI  are  n  eompariwn  of  the  rates  and  earnings  for  nine 
pay  roll  reports  from  March  1919,  to  October,  1927,  the  minimum 
being  raised  during  that  period  from  $10  a  week  to  $1.3.50  a  week,  and 
in  1820  to  $16.  There  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  per  cent  of 
women  in  the  foregoing  minimum  wage  groups  immediately  following 
the  elTeetive  date  of  the  respective  wage  orders.  There  is  a  steady 
(If-'-rease  in  the  per  cent  receiving  less  than  the  minimum,  and  ait 
ini-reasi'  in  the  per  cent  receiving  more  than  the  miniuiuin.  indicating 
that  the  enforcement  of  a  minimum  wage  has  not  made  it  the  maxi- 
mum wage,  nor  have  learners  been  dismissed  on  reaching  the  minimuin 
and  been  replaced  by  new  learnei-s.  The  mercantile  industry  has  not 
been  throttled  by  the  operation  of  the  minimum  wage  law  as  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  reporting  in  1919  were  1336  while  in  1927  the 
number  had  increased  to  44S1  establishments.  This  latter  figure  would 
be  still  larger,  had  the  confectioners  been  retained  in  the  mercantile 
industry'  instead  of  being  transferred  to  the  annnal  payroll  call  now 
being  made  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry. 

The  following  figures  for  retail  stores  in  Boston  were  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Division  of  Minimum  Wage,  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1927.  Table  I,  page  4.  There 
is  a  nonmandatory  minimum  wage  law  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
decree  for  retail  stores  was  effective  June  1,  1922,  with  a  $14  minimum 
wage  for  experienced  workers. 

Comparfaon  of  tha  d 


T'oder    flB   a    week — BI.6<4  3.0%  J.S% 

116  a  we«k    S.8%  S6.0%  21.0% 

IIT  a  week  and  under  |20 IB.0%  29.0%  S6.6% 

tie   a   week  anfl  over.. _  I9.S%  4!.0%  60.0% 

In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  97  per  cent  and  96.5  per  cent 
respectively,  received  $16  a  week  and  over,  while  in  Boston  but  48.4  per 
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cent  reCi;ive<l  rntrti  of  pav  of  $16  and  more  a  week.  The  higbe^t  wapc 
group  fihowf^d  42  pei-  cent  in  f iOh  Angeles  and  50  per  cent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Fcceiving  rateN  of  $20  a  week  and  over  bs  compared  to  19.6  per 
vent  in  Boston. 

Thus  it  ix  eBKify  seen  that  a  high  baxic  wage  inereaNes  the  wages  paid 
to  (he  higher  paid  women  as  well  as  provides  a  living-  wage  for  the 
lowest  paid  grotip.  , 
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X.  LAUNDRY  AND  DRY  CLEANING  INDUSTRY 
Statistical  Table*  for  October,  1926,  and  October,  1927 
The  Laundry  and  Drj-  Cleaning  Order  of  July  23,  1923.  is  beinp 
fnforced  in  (his  industry.  Pay  roll  reports  were  received  fmm  all 
firms  emjitoyinir  women  and  minors  in  this  industry  for  October,  ]!12fi, 
and  October,  1927,  and  the  statistical  tables  which  follow  are  compiled 
from  these  reports. 

An  analysis  of  Tables  VII  and  Till  shows  a  slight  but  costinuouN 
upward  trend  in  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid : 

RATES  OF  WAOES  OF  WOMEN  AND  MINORS  RECE1VIN0 


IMctvyna 

.■ir.si   •'■— » 
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gSSSilS: ::::::::: ::::::::::::::::::::; 

« 

iP     iP 

RR 

The  1  per  cent  receiving  less  than  $16  a  week  are  regularly  licenced 
apprentices  who  are  permitted  to  work  for  $14  a  week  during  the  first 
three  months  in  the  industry,  and  women  working  on  special  permits 
issued  by  the  commission  to  elderly  or  infirm  women  to  work  for  less 
than  the  minimum.  These  tables  prove  again  that  minimum  wage  r^i- 
lation  does  not  decrease  the  wages  of  the  higher  paid  workers  but  dow 
prevent  less  than  a  living  wage  to  be  paid  to  the  women  and  minor 
workers  in  this  industry. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tables  IX  to  XII,  inclusive,  that  there  has  also 
been  a  slight  increase  in  the  actual  earnings  of  time  workers,  from  57.7 
per  cent  in  October,  1925,  to  59.3  per  cent  in  October,  1927,  in  the 
group  earning  $17  and  over  a  week,  and  in  the  actual  earnings  of  timi' 
and  piece  workers  from  '18.6  per  cent  in  October,  192ri,  to  60.0  per  cent 
in  October,  1927,  in  the  same  wage  group.  In  tables  XI  and  XII,  the 
number  of  piece  workers  increased  from  762  to  888,  and  those  earning 
under  $16  a  week  decreased  from  16.9  per  cent  in  1926  to  11  per  cent  in 
1927. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  Table  VIII  the  difference  between  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  San  Francisco : 


Lob  AnK^lee   - 


Under  lit  a  \eetk     tllauwsk     1 17  and  aoBr  a  w*tk 
l.S**  41.7%  66.8% 

.1%  S.I%  t1.7% 


For  October  29,  1!)27,  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  of  women  andmisor 
girls  employed  in  the  drj'  cleaning  establishments  were  tabulated  sep- 
arately from  the  laundries,  with  the  following  result : 
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In  the  dry  cleaning  indufitiy  D.5  per  cent  of  the  women  employed 
worked  for  less  than  $16.00  a  week,  4.8  per  cent  worked  for  $16.00. 
The  largest  number  of  women,  or  22.7  per  cent,  received  a  rate  of  $20.00 
to  $22.49  a  week,  IH.O  per  cent  received  $30.00  a  week  or  over,  and  of 
the  total  94.7  per  cent  received  $17.00  a  week  or  over. 

The  number  of  hours  worked  by  women  and  minors  in  the  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning  industry'  are  as  follows : 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF  WEEKLY    RATB3  OP   WAGES   AND   ACTUAL.  KAHNINOa 
OP  WOMEN  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  AND  THE  STATEl  OF  CALIFORNIA 
W  THE  LAUNDRY  INDUSTRY,  for  April,  19St,  and  Octotrar,  19iS 
r  RATES  OF  WAGES 
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ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 
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XI.  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Statiitical  T&bles  for  October  1926  and  October  1927 

Industrial  Welfare  Commission  Order  No.  11,  amended  January  30, 
1923,  and  effective  May  23,  1923,  is  still  enforced  in  the  manufacturing 
industry.  Copies  of  pay  roll  records  were  requested  from  each  manu- 
faeturin;;  establishment  employing  women  and  minors  for  the  week 
ending  October  30,  1926,  and  for  the  week  ending  October  29,  1927. 
The  statistical  data  compiled  for  these  two  years  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing Tables  XVIII  to  XXXIX.  Tables  XL,  XLI  and  XLII  are  com- 
parative tables  of  rates  of  wages,  earnings  of  time  workers,  and  earnings 
of  piece  workers  covering  nine  payroll  calls  tabulated  from  January, 
1919,  to  October,  1927. 

The  number  of  establishments  from  which  the  Commision  received 
payroll  reports  has  increased  year  by  year,  whereas  the  totals  show 
thirty-nine  fewer  women  and  minors  employed  in  1927  than  in  1926. 
The  wage  groups  both  for  rates  of  wages  and  earnings  show  a  steadily 
decreasing  per  cent  receiving  less  than  $16  a  week,  and  a  steadily 
increasing  per  cent  receiving  $17  a  week  and  over.  These  two  facts 
prove  false  the  statements  of  critics  of  minimum  wage  legislation  that 
apprentices  (those  licensed  by  the  commission  to  work  for  less  than  $16 
a  week  while  they  are  being  taught  the  trade)  will  be  dropped  when 
they  finish  their  apprenticeship  and  must  be  paid  $16  a  week  and  will 
be  replaced  by  new  apprentices,  and  that  the  minimum  wage  will 
become  the  maximum  wage.  Neither  of  these  things  has  happened 
after  a  number  of  years  of  minimum  wage  enforcement. 

In  1926  there  were  10.3  per  cent  of  the  women  and  minors  on  time 
rates  whose  rates  of  pay  were  under  $16  a  week,  and  in  1927  this  figure 
was  10.0  per  cent.  In  1926  the  actual  earnings  of  women  and  minors 
on  time  rates,  owing  to  absence  or  other  loss  of  time,  showed  29.7  per 
cent  receiving  less  than  $16  a  week  as  against  29.5  per  cent  in  1927. 
There  were  31.7  per  cent  of  the  piece  workers  whose  earnings  were  below 
$16  a  week  in  1926  and  30.5  per  cent  in  1927.  In  1927  the  rates  of  pay 
of  women  and  minor  time  workers  increased  to  66.5  per  cent  receiving 
$17  a  week  and  more  as  against  64  per  cent  in  1926.  The  actual  earn, 
ings  of  time  workers  showed  52.2  per  cent  in  1926  earning  $17  a  week 
and  more  and  53.8  per  cent  in  1927.  There  were  59.5  per  cent  of  the 
piece  workers  whose  earnings  were  $17  a  week  or  higher  in  1926,  and 
60.8  per  cent  in  1927. 

Most  of  the  industries  in  the  manufacturing  classification  show  8 
decrease  in  the  number  of  women  and  minors  employed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  needle  trades.  In  the  case  of  the  knit  goods  industry,  one 
firm  was  reclassified  because  of  a  change  in  the  product  manufactured. 
One  large  factory  formerly  counted  as  a  textile  plant  was  split  into  its 
two  units,  as  only  one  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  textile  manufacturing 
plant.  This  made  a  difference  of  slightly  over  200  workers  fewer  in 
the  textile  classification.  The  needle  trades  showed  an  increase  of  617 
women  and  minor  workers  from.1926  to  1927,  with  81  more  establish- 
ments. In  the  manufacturini;;  industry  as  a  whole  there  was  an  increase 
of  118  establishments  in  1927  over  1926. 
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XII.  SURVEY  OP  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CANNING 

INDUSTRY,  1926, 

and  Audit  Seaaons  of  1920  and  1927 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  Order  No.  3,  as  amended  An^nst  8, 

1923,  was  enforced  during  the  eanning  seasons  of  1926  and   1927. 

There  were  124  plants  in  1926  and  125  plants  in  1927  who  paid  on  a 

piece  rate  basis  under  an  audit  system  as  outlined  fully  in  the  Fifth 

Report  of  the  Commission.     A  total  of  2033  weekly  pay  roll  audits  were 

made  in  the  season  of  1926  and  1978  in  the  canning  season  of  1927. 

The  adjustments  which  were  found  necessary  to  bring  the  piece  rate 
earnings  of  the  women  and  minors  employed   up    to  the 
requirement  were  as  follows: 


I«M 

inr 

U(dit»«ta 

"tt- 

**-sr 

Paid 

N«th«.r^f«k 

titt.m  w 

*8.l>«77 

'"tass 

41.830  U 

"tSS 

t»i,9nu 

IIU,tM  M 

nans  u 

The  total  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  women  and  minors  in  wages 
in  the  125  plants  which  operated  on  piece  rates  in  1927  was  in  excess  of 
$7,000,000.  Of  that  amount  $5,727,000  was  actual  piece  rate  earnings 
of  cutters  and  canners.  The  amount  of  adjustments  ordered  for  that 
year  ($113,938.65),  therefore,  was  only  1.9%  of  the  original  earnings. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  pack  for  the  State  of  California  from  1900 
up  to  and  including  the  season  of  1927  is  as  fellows,  including  all  grades 
and  sizes  packed ; 
Taar  FruUt  7a|r«taU«fl  Fotol  mmm 

1900 M7>,M«  I60,6«B  I.7«.Mt 

190B a.«S0,OIT  1,177,141  4,717.171 

1«10 4.T74.16*  S,4>G,tU  7,t«9.981 

191G B,T>1.1H  S.<D7.1I4  S,SSt.S80 

ISie 7,U1,BTG  4,9IS,a70  11.217,Dtt 

1917 ■.•■S.14G  •,a47,7<*  lt,34t,>14 

ISIS M48.7S7  S,«B.»I>  17.*«,BBT 

1919 18,<9a,40)  7,0S1.S1>  80,747,t« 

1910 11,SBS,BBI  B,14S,e4S  ie.C3t.B09 

1921 S.611,BS1  S,B1G,>47  11.1!7.73S 

ISit 1G,177.8SE  a,91I.I71  )l.X91.t3f 

Ittt ll.SEl,6SB  7.800,8)6  19.151.171 

1914 10.ie2,eflB  7.18a,7BB  17.601.767 

1916 1B,611,BB2  8,697.891  14.169,741 

1916 26.983.42!  1,B!8,BS3  S0.G91,976 

1917 ll,4«4,0«g  4,040.647  16,604,616 

There  were  127  sanitary  plant  inspections  made  in  the  canneries 
by  agents  of  the  commission  during  the  biennial  period.  Wherever  it 
was  found  that  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  the  facilities  did  not 
meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
Order  No.  4,  written  instructions  were  given  the  firm  by  the  agent  to 
bring  conditions  up  to  standard,  and  reinspections  made  at  a  later  date 
to  insure  all  instructions  being  properly  carried  out. 

The  commission  had  been  desirous  for  some  time  of  making  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  earnings  of  women  and  minora  in  the  canning  indus- 
try for  a  representatitive  week,  for  comparison  witJi  the  earnings  of 
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women  and  minora  in  the  other  large  women-employing  indnatries, 
mercantile,  mannfaeturing,  and  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  for  which 
industries  the  commiaaion  has  collected  accurate  payroll  data  annually 
for  a  number  o£  years.  It  was  not  until  1926  that  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  making  a  nomplete  pay  roll  survey  for  the  state. 
Before  beginning  the  work  the  commisaion  met  with  the  operating  com- 
mittee of  the  Canners'  League  to  determine  which  pay  rolls  would  be 
representative  and  fair  on  which  to  base  the  study.  It  was  agreed  that 
for  1926  the  pay  roll  for  the  last  week  of  July  or  the  first  or  aecond 
week  of  August  would  be  representative  of  the  average  pay  roll.  The 
pay  roll  to  be  tabulated  was  chosen  for  whichever  week  of  the  three 
showed  the  greatest  number  of  hours  of  work. 

Prom  the  commission's  records  it  was  shown  that  the  weeks  selected 
represent  practically  the  peak  of  the  canning  season,  when  plants  were 
operating  at  full  capacity  and  the  greatest  number  of  women  employed 
for  the  longest  hours.  Our  pay  roll  statistics  for  the  other  industries 
do  not  represent  earnings  at  the  peak  of  the  season  in  the  particiUar 
industry,  and  it  is  therefore  conceded  that  the  canning  industry  has 
the  advantage  of  a  more  active  week  in  the  tables  which  follow. 

The  tables  which  follow  cover  the  earnings  of  31,753  women  and 
minors  employed  in  ninety-eight  piece  rate  canneries  during  a  repre- 
sentative week  in  the  fruit  season  of  1926.  Eleven  of  these  plants  were 
in  southern  California  and  eighty-seven  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  There  were  fifteen  canneries  in  the  state  from  which  proper  pay 
rolls  for  accurate  tabulation  could  not  be  secured  for  this  period,  cover- 
ing the  employment  of  about  4000  women  and  minora. 

A  complete  cheek  was  made  of  each  pay  roll,  before  tabulating  it, 
in  order  to  combine  the  total  earnings  of  the  women  who  had  worked 
in  more  than  one  department  in  the  cannery  during  the  week,  as  their 
names  would  be  duplicated  in  the  various  departments  in  which  they 
had  worked.  All  adjustments  ordered  paid  imder  the  audit  system 
were  added  to  the  original  piece  work  earnings  and  included  in  the 
tabulations. 

As  no  work  over  eight  hours  a  day  is  permitted  in  the  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  and  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industries,  the  earnings 
in  regular  time  in  the  canneries  (first  eight  hours  of  work  in  a  day) 
were  tabulated  separately  from  the  earnings  in  overtime  (next  four 
hours  of  work  in  a  day)  and  in  double  time  (work  after  twelve  hours  in 
one  day),  in  order  that  comparison  could  be  made  with  the  other  indtu- 
tries,  with  the  following  result : 

Actual  ■arnlnBi  of  woman  and  minor  time  and  plac*  workara  during  ngular  time 
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In  the  mercantile  industry  13.3  per  cent  of  the  women  and  minors 
earned  less  than  $16  a  week,  in  the  laundries  19.2  per  cent  earned  less 
than  $16,  and  in  the  factories  30.3  per  cent  earned  less  than  $16  for  the 
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week.  In  each  of  these  three  industries  there  is  a  goaranteed  time  wage, 
and  apprentices  or  learners  must  be  paid  at  least  the  minimum  rates 
for  learners.  In  the  canning  industry  where  there  is  no  guaranteed 
time  rate  for  piece  workers,  57  per  cent  of  the  31,753  women  in  the 
study  made  less  than  $16  a  week. 

The  mercantile  and  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  indoatrles  are  much 
more  stable  than  either  the  manufacturing  or  canning,  as  the  latter 
have  marked  seasonal  fluctuations.  Our  tabulation  shows  that  7.4  per 
cent  of  all  the  women  and  minors  employed  in  the  canning  industry 
worked  less  than  two  days  during  the  week,  which  was  practically  the 
peak  of  the  season.  Althoi^h  there  is  less  turnover  in  the  manufactnr- 
ing  industry,  there  is  more  or  less  irregularity  of  employment.  A  piece 
rate  method  of  payment,  very  pronounced  in  the  canning  industry,  is 
also  characteristic  of  certain  branches  of  the  manufactoring  industry, 
the  difference  being  that  piece  workers  in  factories  are  guaranteed  the 
minimum  time  rates  and  piece  workers  in  canneries  are  not.  We  have, 
therefore,  made  a  comparison  of  the  earning  of  piece  workers  in  the 
manufacturing  and  canning  industries,  as  follows: 


Leas  than  til  til  l< 

a  week  a  uufc  a  teeek  teerhen 

Manufactnrlnc 31.7%  8.8%  S1.B%  8.891 

Cannlna;    69.9%  6.9%  tt.6%  21,16* 

Earnings  on  piece  rates  in  the  canning  industry  are  practically  the 
reverse  of  piece  rate  earnings  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  In  the 
factories  59.5  per  cent  of  the  piece  workers  earned  ."^17  a  week  or  over 
while  in  the  canneries  almost  the  same  per  cent  of  women  earned  less 
than  $16.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  49,3  per  cent  of 
the  women  and  minors  in  the  canneries  worked  less  than  44  bouts  of 
regular  time  during  the  week,  while  in  the  factories  47.5  per  cent 
worked  less  than  44  hours. 

The  tabulation  of  the  overtime  and  double  time  earnings  in  the  can- 
neries showed  less  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day  than  had  been 
supposed.  Of  the  23,634  women  who  worked  overtime,  over  half  worked 
less  than  12  overtime  hours  during  the  week  and  48.8  per  cent  earned 
less  than  $5  during  the  overtime  period  worked.  Even  at  the  peak  of 
the  season  there  is  but  little  double  time  (in  excess  of  twelve  hours  a 
day)  worked,  as  only  3566  of  the  31,753  women  and  minors  worked 
double  time  and  73  per  cent  of  those  working  double  time  were 
employed  less  than  four  hours  of  this  time  for  the  entire  week. 

The  following  table  is  a  comparison  of  the  earnings  in  northern  and 
southern  California: 

rningi  o(  woman  and  minor  time  and  piece  workera  duHng 
repreienUtlve   week    In    1926   In    the   canning    Industry 

KMmierot     Number  nt 
Le$a  than  lie     $lttoll.»S     II7aveek  loomeii  ettab- 

stDesfc  a  week  an^ 

Northern  Callfomfa    E<.E%  s.s%  Si 

aoulhem   Callfonda     77.7%  7.J%  16 
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XIIL  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS 
Statistiul  Tables  for  Jnly,  1926,  and  Jnljr,  1927 

The  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare  has  joint  jurisdiction  with  the 
Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Law  Enforcement  in  the  control  of 
hours  of  labor  for  women  and  minors  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  The 
eight-hour  law  provides  that  women  may  not  work  over  eight  hours  in 
any  one  day  or  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Industrial  Welfare  Commission  Order  No.  12a  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  not  less  than  $16  a  week  and  not  over  eight  hours  of  work 
in  any  one  day,  or,  if  the  women  work  seven  days  a  week,  not  over  six 
hours  of  work  in  any  one  day.  If  they  work  sis  days  a  week,  they  may 
not  work  over  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  The  order  also  provides  a 
part-time  rate  of  38  cents  an  hour  for  those  working  six  hours  a  d^ 
or  less.  This  order  covers  not  only  hotels  and  restaurants,  but  lodging 
and  apartment  houses,  cafeterias,  or  other  places  where  food  or  drink 
are  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  hospitals,  except  that  there 
is  no  control  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  graduate  nurses  or  other  profes- 
sional women. 

There  is  no  apprenticeship  period  in  this  industry,  as  it  offers  few 
opportunities  for  promotion  to  a  wage  much  above  the  minimum  as  the 
result  of  special  training.  Minors  must  have  one  full  day's  rest  in  seven 
and  may  not  be  employed  before  6  a.m.  or  after  10  p.m.  Tips  may  not 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  wage  and  do  not  enter  into  any  of  the 
statistical  tables  which  follow. 

In  1926  there  were  2467  hotels  and  restaurants  employing  women  and 
in  1927,  2854,  or  a  gain  of  387  establishments.  This  gain  was  partly 
due  to  the  transfer,  in  July,  1927,  of  confectionery  establishments  where 
food  and  drink  is  served  from  the  mercantile  industry  to  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  industry.  The  wages  in  tables  XL VII,  XLVIII,  XLIX  and 
h  represent  the  minimum  allowance  for  room  and  board  added  to  the 
cash  wage  paid,  when  room  or  boatd  or  both  are  given.  In  other  words, 
all  emoluments  are  reduced  to  the  cash  basis  set  forth  in  the  order  cover- 
ing hotels  and  restaurants,  as  follows:  $3  a  week  is  allowed  for  room 
furnished,  25  cents  for  breakfast,  30  cents  for  lunch,  and  45  cents  for 
dinner. 

In  July,  1926,  there  were  in  the  State  of  California  13,924  women 
and  minor  girls  employed  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants ;  in  July,  1927, 
there  were  18,530,  or  a  gain  of  4606  workers.  The  largest  part  of  this 
gain  was  due.  as  stated  above,  to  the  transfer  of  confectionery  estab- 
lishments in  1927  from  the  mercantile  indu-stry  to  the  hotel  and  res- 
taurant industry. 

The  actual  weekly  earnings,  tables  XLIX  and  L,  show,  for  1926,  9.3 
per  cent  receiving  less  than  $16  a  week,  and  for  1927  10.0  per  cent 
receiving  below  the  minimum,  which  represents  the  amount  of  absence 
during  these  two  weeks,  and  in  a  few  cases  less  than  a  full  week's  work 
given. 
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In  the  better  class  restaurants,  hetela,  and  tea  rooms  waitresses  receive 
tips,  which  in  many  instances  double  their  wages.  However,  kitchen 
help  and  chambermaids  do  not  share  in  these  added  earnings. 

In  the  wage  tables  of  actual  weekly  earnings  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  largest  number  of  women  employed  at  a  given  wa^e  is  in  the  $18  to 
$19.99  a  week  group,  which  is  ^so  the  median  wage,  with  the  $20  to 
$22.49  a  week  group  having  the  next  largest  number. 

The  occupations  in  which  women  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants  are 
employed  were  tabulated  for  July,  1927,  with  the  following  result : 

MtUda    Waitrattea    Another*     Total 

Northern  California 2377  3»t6  aSSB  S!« 

Soathern  Callf<KnlB 1S3T  41E0  SISS  sa> 

The  "all  others"  group  covers  office  employees,  housekeepers,  kitchen 
help,  cashiers,  and  telephone  operators. 

While  women  may  be  employed  seven  days  a  week,  providing  they  do 
not  work  more  than  six  houra  a  day,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  from  the 
information  obtained  from  the  pay  roll  reports  that  a  large  per  cent 
are  given  one  full  day  of  rest  each  week.  The  smaller  towns  use  the 
seven-day  schedule  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  large  cities, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  relief  help  in  the  smaller 
towns: 

Nvmber  on  tltt-dav-iekedida    Sitmbtr  on  ttven-day  achadute     Total 


74.t%  aS.1%  100% 

T.OBS  1,T«  S.BI1 

T.«TT  2,011  I.ISl 

U,f!2  t.TGS  1I,E30 

TS.I%  10.1%  10«% 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  week,  tables 
XL VII  and  XL VIII,  that  by  far  the  largest  groups  are  the  48  hours 
a  week  and  the  40  to  44  hours  a  week  groups.  In  the  latter  group  are 
the  women  working  7  days  a  week,  not  over  6  hours  a  day,  or  a  42-hour 
week. 

In  addition  to  the  full-time  workera  listed  in  the  statistical  tables  for 
July,  1926,  there  were  1256  part-time  workers  (short  hours  daily)  and 
278  special  workers  employed  (occasionally  on  a  full-day  basis),  which 
are  not  induded  in  the  July,  1926,  tables,  representing  374  additional 
establishments,  which  did  not  employ  any  full-time  workers.  This  gives 
a  total  of  15,458  part  and  full-time  employees  in  2841  hotels  and  restau- 
rants in  California  for  July,  1926. 

The  following  table  gives  the  classification  of  full-time  workera  with 
respect  to  considerations  given  in  addition  to  cash  salary.  The  largest 
group  receive  three  meals  a  day,  and  represents  waitresses,  which  group 
is  shown  to  be  the  heaviest  in  this  industry  in  the  occupations  table 
above.  The  next  largest  group  receive  nothing  in  addition  to  cash 
salary,  representing  maids,  office  employees,  telephone  operators,  ete,, 
in  hotels: 
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In  an  effort  to  bring  about  one  full  day  of  rest  in  seven,  which  Beems 
very  difBcult  in  the  smaller  towns,  the  commission  made  the  regulation 
providing  that  women  who  work  seven  days  a  week  may  not  work  over 
sir  hours  on  any  day  in  the  week,  making  a  forty-two-hour  working 
week.  The  adjustment  of  women's  working  schedules  to  this  ruling  is 
one  of  the  very  important  pieces  of  work  of  the  department. 
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XIV.  REPORT  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
PACKING  INDUSTRY  WITH  STATISTICAL  TABLES 

During  the  biennial  period  investigations  of  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  women  and  minors  were  made  in  619  establishments  in 
the  three  branches  of  this  industry — dried  fruit  packing,  citrus  packing, 
and  green  fruit  and  v^etable  packing.  The  total  number  of  women 
and  minors  employed  in  the  establishments  inspected  were  17,285. 

Wherever  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  wage  ad.)ustments  in  estab- 
lishments not  paying  the  minimum  wage,  these  adjustment  amonnta 
were  added  to  the  earnings  of  the  women  and  minors  and  included  in 
the  tables  given  below. 

A.  Dried  Pmit  Packfaic 

Section  I  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packing  Order  regulates  the 
wages  for  women  and  minors  in  the  dried  fruit  packing  branch  of  the 
industry  and  provides  for  an  apprenticeship  of  four  weeks  at  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  $12  a  week,  and  thereafter  $16  &  week.  Emergency  work 
for  women  over  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  is  not  permitted  in 
the  handling  of  dried  fruit  as  it  is  not  considered  a  perishable  product. 

The  dried  fruit  packing  industry  is  one  of  the  growing  industries  of 
the  state.  During  this  biennial  period  there  were  approximately  5500 
women  and  minors  employed  in  67  establishments. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  fruits  dried  are  not  cured  until  the  earlier  fall 
reason,  the  packing  plants  do  not  start  operating  in  full  eapaeity  before 
September.  The  busy  season  continues  until  the  latter  pwt  of  Decem- 
ber, although  such  fruits  as  raisins,  peaches,  and  prunes  are  packed  in 
the  larger  establishments  throughout  the  year.  The  peak  of  the  season 
occurs  in  October  when  all  fruit  exported  must  be  packed  and  delivered 
to  the  steamers  before  the  last  of  the  month  in  order  that  it  reach  the 
foreign  markets  in  time  for  the  Christmas  trade.  At  this  time  the  larger 
plants  operate  on  a  fifteen-hour  schedule  with  two  shifts  of  women 
^corkers.  These  women  do  not  work  after  10  o  'clock  at  night,  however, 
as  it  is  prohibited  by  a  provision  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packing 
Order, 

Practically  all  of  the  packing  of  dried  fruita  is  done  in  northern  and 
central  Californin.  Three-fourths  uf  the  total  women  and  minors 
engaged  in  the  industry  are  employed  in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Fresno 
in  the  largest  i-enter  where  there  are  27  establishments  in  which  the 
main  products  packed  are  raisins.  fiprK,  dried  peaches  and  apricots.  San 
Jose  is  the  second  largest  dried  fruit  packing  center  where  685  women 
and  minors  are  employed  in  fifteen  establishments.  Dried  prunes,  pears, 
and  apricots  are  packed  in  this  section. 

Approximately  oite-tliird  of  the  women  and  minora  in  the  industry 
ure  employed  ou  h  piece  rate  basis  with  a  guarantee  of  the  minimum 
wage.  Due  to  the  short  duration  of  the  season  in  this  industry  the  com- 
mission has  not  required  a  registration  of  learners  who  are  employed  at 
apprenticeship  rates,  but  pay  roll  inspections  are  made  yearly  iu  all 
establishments  during  the  period  when  the  largest  number  of  women 
iind  minors  are  employed. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  industry  is  that  people  of  different 
nationalities  work  in  certain  varieties  of  fruit.  The  packing  of  ^i  is 
done  mnstly  by  people  of  Italian  and  Armenian  nationalities  who  are 
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espei'ially  adapted  to  the  work  as  this  fniit  is  grown  in  their  native 
land.  The  work  of  packing  raieins  in  cartons  is  done  mostly  by  people 
of  Russian  nationality  who  are  expert  in  this  work. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1927,  pay  rolls  were  collected  in  eighty- 
one  dried  fruit  packing  establishmenta  and  a  tabulation  whs  made  of  the 
earnings  of  the  4787  women  and  minors  employed.  The  most  important 
fact  shown  by  this  tabulation  was  that  this  industry  is  one  of  the  lowest 
paid  industries  covered  by  the  commission's  regulations. 

Table  LI  shows  a  tabulation  of  the  rates  paid  to  2941,  which  com- 
prises 62.8  per  cent  of  the  women  and  minors  employed  on  time  rates. 
It  will  be  noted  that  2511,  or  85.4  per  cent  of  the  total  time  rate  workers 
uprc  paid  the  minimum  of  $16  a  week,  3.9  per  cent  receiving  the 
apprenticeship  wage  for  the  period  tabulated. 

In  Table  LTV,  showing  the  hours  worked  and  actual  earning,  the 
large  group,  10.4  per  cent,  receiving  under  $6  for  that  week  represent 
the  restl&SH,  Hoatine  workers  which  always  follow  seasonal  industries. 
Loss  than  half  of  the  women  and  minors  worked  full  forty-eight  hours 
for  the  week,  and  the  1.2  per  cent  working  over  forty-eight  hours  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  were  rcriuired  to  conform  to  the  eight-hour  law. 
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B.  Citnu  Packing. 

AL-furate  pay  roll  reports  were  secured  from  258  (.-itnis  packing 
liouttes  in  ('alifomia  for  the  Keawm  l!i27-28,  covering  the  einplo\ineiit 
of  7156  women  and  minors.  The  center  of  the  industry  itt  in  sonthem 
California,  employing  61:^7  women  and  minors  in  211  plants.  Emerg- 
eni-y  work  in  excess  of  eiglit  hours  in.  one  day  is  fiermitted  when 
increased  rates  are  paid  for  overtime.  The  apprenticeship  coverx  a 
period  of  three  months  at  $12  a  week,  and  after  that  $16  a  week  mast 
be  paid. 

SOUTHBBN  CaUFOBNIA 

The  product*!  handled  are  lemons,  grapefruit  (grown  largely  in  the 
Imperial  Valley),  and  the  two  staple  varieties  of  oranges — the  Navel, 
ripening  from  December  to  Mari-h  near  the  foothills,  and  the  Valencia, 
ripening  from  April  through  the  summer  in  the  country  nearer  the 
coast.  Lemon  houses  operate  the  year  round,  though  the  peak  Reason  is 
from  January  to  June. 

The  type  of  womeu  employed  in  citrus  packing  for  this  part  of  the 
state  seems  gradually  to  have  changed  in  the  past  tew  years  from  the 
"fniit  tramp"  to  the  members  of  the  community  in  or  near  which  the 
packing  house  is  located.  A  very  few  Navel  houses  are  so  isolated  that 
their  workers  live  in  fruit  camps.  As  nearly  a.s  can  he  ascertained  from 
the  stateraentK  of  managers  and  foremen,  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  women  citrus  workers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  gw 
from  the  Navel  houses  to  the  Valencia  houses.  A  smaller  number  follow 
the  citrns  and  apple  packing  of  northern  California.  That  this  change 
from  the  nomad  to  the  settled  worker  has  paralleled  the  growth  of 
cooperative  marketing  associations  maintained  by  the  growers  is  proli- 
able.  since  these  packing  houses  are  in  better  position  to  regnlate  the 
income  and  outgo  of  the  fruit,  thus  making  a  longer  and  more  even 
period  of  employment,  A  few  cash  houses  buy  and  sell  fruit  outright, 
haviuir  a  shiirtcr  season  and  working  more  overtime.  Their  time  and 
piwe  rates  are  higher  than  those  paid  by  the  majority  of  association 
houses,  and  it  is  these  establishments  which  attract  the  traveling  workers 
who  remain  in  the  industrj'. 

Northern  California 

The  majority  of  the  citrus  packing  in  northern  California  is  done  in 
I  he  foothills  of  the  lower  San  Joa<|uin  Valley  and  in  the  upper  Saera- 
iricnto  Valley  nroiind  Orovillc. 

There  are  two  distinct  seasons  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  duration  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  state.  Navel  oranges  are  packed  in  both 
valleys  during  the  months  of  November  and  Dc'einber,  and  Valencia 
oranges  arc  packed  during  Slarch  and  April  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Due  to  the  low  temperature  in  winter,  Valencia  oranges  are  not  grown 
successfnily  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

There  are  approximately  21X10  women  employed  in  botli  vallej-s  dur- 
ing tile  Navel  season  and  one-third  less  than  this  number  during  the 
Valencia  sea.son.  As  this  industry  is  highly  centralized  in  this  section 
of  the  slate  there  is  not  sufficient  local  help  available.  It  is  estimated 
tliHt  .W  per  cent  of  the  women  employed  in  the  Lindsay-Porterville  dis- 
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trict  live  iu  the  southern  pnrt  of  the  atate  and  go  there  to  work  dnhnfi: 
the  busy  steasona.  In  order  to  attract  outside  labor  and  to  harvest  the 
Navel  crop  befor*^  the  winter  frosts,  the  wages  paid  are  higher  and  the 
hours  are  longer  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  box  piece 
rates  paid  for  packing  oranges  in  southern  California  vary  from  4i 
lentH  to  8  cents,  while  the  rates  paid  in  northern  California  vary  from 
6i  cents  to  10  cents.  A  comparison  of  tables  LV  and  LVI  proves  these 
facts.  The  payment  of  higher  rates  in  the  northern  section  also  results 
ill  less  labor  turnover,  only  3.7  per  cent  earning  under  $6  during  the 
week  reported  as  contrasted  with  9.3  per  cent  in  the  southern  section. 

Results  of  a  short  ripening  season,  higher  piece  rates  and  longer 
hmirs  of  work  is  shown  in  Tables  LV  and  hVl,  in  that  26.3  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  sonthern  California  famed  ^'20  a  week  and  over  in 
regular  time  (first  eight  hours  of  work  daily)  and  73.1  per  cent  of  the 
women  in  northern  California  were  in  this  same  wage  group.  Only  18.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  employe<l  in  southern  California  worked  forty-five 
hours  a  week  and  over  wliile  40,8  per  cent  of  the  total  employed  in 
northern  California  worked  this  number  of  hours. 

The  overtime  tables,  LVltl,  LIX  and  LX,  give  an  esact  tabulation 
of  the  overtime  hours  worked  durint;  the  week  studied.  In  northern 
California  91  per  cent  of  the  •■itrus  packers  worked  overtime,  whereas 
in  southern  California  only  W  per  cent  of  the  total  number  worked  any 
overtime.  In  southern  California  56  per  cent  of  the  women  who  worked 
overtime  worked  less  than  four  hours  and  in  northern  California  this 
percentage  was  13.6  per  eent,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  in 
the  north  worked  long  overtime  hours,  10  per  cent  working  20  or  more 
hours  of  overtime  durinc  the  week. 
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C.  Orven  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packing. 

NORTHEBN    CaIjIPOBNIA 
1.  Grapaa,  Paaehea,  Plum*,  and  Paara. 

During  the  summer  of  1927  inspections  were  made  in  the  majority 
of  the  green  fruit  packing  establishments  located  in  the  Sacrsmento  and 
San  Joaqnin  valleys.  The  principal  products  packed  in  these  valleys 
are  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  and  pears,  with  other  varieties  such  a 
quinces,  persimmons,  and  pomegranates. 

Peaches,  plums,  and  pears  are  packed  mainly  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  The  grape  season  begins  in  August  and  continues 
until  December.  The  packing  is  done  mostly  in  semienclosed  houses, 
located  in  small  towns  or  near  railroads  close  to  the  orchards  where 
the  fruit  is  grown.  The  work  is  done  chiefly  by  women  living  in  the 
community  who  do  no  other  paid  work  during  the  year. 

There  has  been  a  rrmarkable  development  of  deciduous  tree  fruit 
community  packing  houses  during  the  last  four  years,  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  growers'  organizations  who  market  their  own 
products.  This  trend  has  increased  the  number  of  women  and  minors 
who  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  as  to  rpgiilatiou 
of  their  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  as  a  large  amount 
of  this  fruit  was  formerly  packed  in  the  individual  orchards  where  it 
was  grown,  and  where  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  enforce  liour 
and  wage  regulations. 

The  length  of  hours  worked  in  this  industry  varies  with  weather 
conditions  and  the  fluctuation  in  market  prices  of  the  crops.  The 
usual  schedule  during  the  regular  season  is  ten  hours  a  day,  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  women  to  work  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  six 
days  a  week,  with  an  additional  eight  hours'  work  on  Sunday,  Over- 
time is  permitted  with  increased  rates  because  of  the  perishability  of  the 
fruit. 

There  were  3371  women  and  minors  employed  in  the  172  establish- 
ments investigated,  and  2401,  or  71.5  per  cent  of  these  workers,  were 
employed  on  a  piece  rate  basis.  The  remaining  970  workers  were  fore- 
women, stamp  girls,  or  packers  employed  at  hourly  rates  which  equaled 
or  exceeded  the  minimum  of  33^  cents  an  hour  with  increased  rates  for 
overtime  and  double  time.  The  majority  of  the  firms  paid  40  cents  an 
hour  for  time  work  and  rates  to  forewomen  ivhieh  varied  from  $30  to 
$50  a  week.  The  piece  rate  earnings  were  found  to  he  higher  than  the 
minimum. 

In  order  to  make  a  definite  study  of  the  earnings  of  the  grape  and 
peach  packers,  pay  rolls  were  gathered  in  fifty  establishments  where  an 
accurate  record  of  hours  had  been  kept.  A  tabulation  was  made  of  the 
regular  time  earnings  of  the  1032  women  and  minors  employed.  Of 
this  number  28fi  workers  were  employed  on  time  rates  which  exceeded 
$16.80  a  week,  and  it  was  found  that  225  of  them,  or  78.6  per  cent,  had 
earned  amount.')  which  varied  from  $18  to  $40  a  week.  Tliere  were 
only  fiixtcm  piece  workers  out  of  the  total  of  746  piece  workers  who 
earned  less  than  3S.1  cents  an  hour,  and  they  were  minors  or  inexperi- 
enced women  who  had  been  employed  less  than  two  weeks  in  the 
industry.  Tlicir  earnings  exceeded  the  apprenticeship  rate  of  25  cents 
an  hour,  however,  and  they  were  not  employed  in  violation  of  tie  com- 
mission's regulations.     The  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  remaining 
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730  women  of  this  group  ranged  from  35  cents  to  $1.10  an  hour,  with 
over  half  of  them  earning  more  than  50  cents  an  hour.  Such  high 
earnings  were  found  to  be  typical  of  all  pay  rolls  checked  in  this  branch 
of  the  fresh  fruit  packing  industry. 

Sanitary  inspections  were  made  in  146  grape  packing  houses  and  it 
was  necessary  to  order  fhanges  in  practically  every  place  visited.  The 
most  fre'iuent  violations  found  were  the  absence  of  proper  drinking  and 
washing  facilities,  and  adequate  first  aid  supplies.  The  general  attitude 
of  the  packing  houses'  managers  in  meeting  the  commission's  sanitary 
I'crpiirements  was  cooperative. 

2.  Apple  Packing. 

A  general  investigation  was  made  in  the  apple  packing  industry 
of  the  northorn  part  of  the  state  in  1927,  when  pay  rolls  were  inspected 
in  sixty-seven  establisliments  located  in  the  Watsonville  district  and 
-Sonoma  County. 

It  was  found  that  approximately  800  women  and  minors  were 
employed  to  sort  and  pack  apples  in  these  two  districts.  The  Graven- 
stein  apple  season  begins  in  Sonoma  Ooanty  during  the  second  week 
in  July  and  continues  for  three  or  four  weeks,  while  the  season  in 
Watsonville,  where  manj'  varieties  of  applies  are  packed,  begins  in 
August  and  ends  the  latter  part  of  November.  Practically  three-fourths 
of  the  women  were  engaged  to  sort  apples.  They  usually  work  at 
mechanical  graders  and  pick  out  defective  apples  as  they  pass  by  on  a 
moving  belt.  The  rate  paid  for  this  work  in  both  districts  was  35  cents 
an  hour. 

The  usual  working  day  is  ten  hours  during  week  days  with  an  occa- 
sional eight  hours'  work  on  Sunday.  There  were  seven  packing  firms 
found  violating  the  overtime  rate  regulation,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
collect  back  wagos  for  forty-two  women. 

The  work  of  packing  apples  is  done  almost  entirely  by  men  in  the 
Watsonville  district,  while  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  apples  in  Sonoma 
County  are  packed  by  women  who  are  paid  piece  rates.  The  reason 
that  women  are  not  employed  as  packers  in  the  Watsonville  district 
is  that  very  few  of  the  houses  are  equipped  with  box  conveyors.  The 
packers  are  compelled  to  lift  and  carry  the  filled  boxes  which  weigh 
about  fifty  pounds  and  are  too  heavy  for  women  to  lift.  Conveyors  are 
ii.sed  in  Sonoma  County  district  where  the  packing  houses  are  fewer 
in  number  but  organized  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  piece  work  earnings  of  the  women  packers  in  Sonoma  County 
wore  found  to  have  exceeded  the  minimum  wage  in  every  case. 

Southern  Caufornia 
The  varieties  of  fresh  fruit  packed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
include  dates,  grapes,  apples,  cherries  and  tomatoes.  The  cultivation  of 
dates  in  the  Coachella  Valley  is  a  new  industry,  and  about  six  houses, 
all  but  one  employing  under  thirty  women  and  operating  through 
November,  December  and  Jammry,  are  maintained  for  the  packing  of 
these.  A  quantity  of  the  product  is  also  sent  out  to  be  stuffed  and 
packed  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity,  largely  for  the  gift  boxes  used  in 
the  Christmas  trade.  Practically  all  of  these  workers  are  employed 
on  a  piece  rate  basis. 
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In  the  Coachella  Valley  three  smalt  houses  pack  grapes  in  the  early 
auinmer,  employing  a  total  of  not  more  than  fifty  women.  Esperienced 
packers  are  brought  in  from  northern  California,  and  are  furnished 
with  room  and  board.  ■  Piece  rates  are  paid  which  are  snfficiently  high 
to  insure  <rash  earnings  above  the  minimum.  Because  of  the  extrenie 
heat  this  must  he  done  in  the  early  morning  and  the  late  afternoon 
and  night. 

A  few  small  cherry  and  apple  packing  houses  operate  for  short  sea- 
sons in  the  summer  and  autumn,  respectively,  and  a  few  houses,  employ- 
ing about  300  women,  pack  fresh  tomatoes  through  the  autumn  to  catch 
the  eastern  market  when  frost  has  destroyed  the  local  fruit. 

XV.  MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY 

Production  of  motion  pictures  in  the  United  States  forms  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  world  production,  and  California-made  films  at  Hollywood 
account  for  92  per  cent  of  the  American  share ;  it  is  therefore  obvioas 
that  the  motion  picture  industry  plays  en  important  part  in  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  women  with  which  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion deals. 

After  an  investigation  into  conditions  of  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  the  motion  picture  industry,  the  commission  in  March,  1926, 
issued  Order  No.  16,  which  covers  the  emplo^-raent  of  women  and  minor 
"extras"  (those  employed  on  a  daily  basis  at  $15  a  day  or  less).  An 
account  of  this  investigation  was  contained  in  the  fifth  report  of  the 
commission,  published  in  1927.  The  motion  picture  .studio.s  responded 
immediately  to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  order,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  overtime  wage  scale  which  the  commission  requires  is  • 
not  only  paid  the  women,  but  the  same  rates  and  the  same  methods  of 
payment  have  also  been  extended  by  the  motion  pii-ture  industry  to  men 
extras  in  practically  all  studios. 

In  enforcing  Order  No.  16  the  commission  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  the  cooperation  of  the  Central  Casting  Corporation,  a  frcf 
employment  bureau  for  extras  established  in  January,  192(i,  by  tho 
Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers. 

Prior  to  this  time  extras  were  either  employed  directly  by  the  studio 
casting  offices  or  engaged  through  commercial  ca.sting  agencies,  at  a  fee 
of  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  each  day's  pay.  Under  the  present  system 
orders  for  extras  used  by  members  of  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture 
Producei-s,  representing  about  95  per  cent  of  the  industry,  are  tele- 
phoned by  the  studios  to  the  Central  Casting  office  where  there  is  main- 
tained a  r<^ister  of  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  qualifications  are 
known  to  the  casting  stafT,  Extras  arc  given  their  employment  orders 
over  the  telephone,  and  this  system  has  eliminiited  in  a  large  degrc-e 
the  old  ])ractice  of  studio-to-studio  soliciting  of  work.  This  same 
method  of  casting  is  used  in  the  few  private  agencies  which  still  operate 
an«l  in  whii-h  a  foe  of  10  per  cent  is  charged. 

For  the  year  1927,  wages  paid  to  women  e^itras  engaged  through  tlu' 
Central  Ca.sting  Corporation  amounted  to  $801,747.50.  Women  extras 
are  paid  *5,  $10,  $12.50,  and  $15  a  day  for  a  basic  eight-hour  day, 
with  rare  calls  (less  than  1.5  per  cent  in  1927)  for  inexperienced  play- 
ers at  $3  a  day.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  basic  wage  scale 
as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  overtime  regulations  contained 
in  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  Order  No.  16, 
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Agents  of  the  commission  make  pay  roil  and  sanitary  tnspectiona  at 
the  studiois.  The  latter  are  particularly  important  when  companies  are 
at  worlt  "on  location,"  as  provision  of  portable  toilets,  proper  drinking 
water,  etc.,  are  amonft  the  commission's  requirements. 

Work  permits  for  children  are  issued  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board 
of  Education,  and  children  at  work  on  the  sets  are  supervised  by  women 
who  are  both  welfare  workers  and  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  board. 

As  i.s  usual  when  a  new  order  of  the  commission  becomes  effective, 
questions  arise  as  to  interpretation  of  various  sections.  Since  the 
motion  picture  studios'  hours  and  working  conditions  are  contingent 
largely  upon  weather  conditions,  it  was  found  that  hard  and  fast  rules 
had  been  unfair  in  many  cases  to  studios  as  well  as  to  extras,  so  on 
January  6,  1928,  a  conference  was  held  by  the  commission  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  production  departments,  casting  offices  and  cashiers' 
oiRces  of  the  different  studios.  Order  No.  16  was  reviewed  section  by 
section  and  the  various  problems  which  had  arisen  in  its  enforcement 
were  taken  up,  with  the  result  that  the  commission  issued  the  following 
bulletin,  clarifying  its  requirements  on  all  doubtful  points: 

MOTION    PICTURE    INDUSTRY 
Bulletin  No.  1 
ISSUKD  V.Y  THE  IXDUSTHIAL  WELFAItB  COMMISSION  FOLLOWING  A 
roXFKRENCK   IIKr,D   OX   JANUARY  6.   1928,   WITH   REPREi(ENTA- 
TIVKS  OP  THE  MOTION  I'ICTURE  INDUSTRY. 

1.  All  wuinpn  exlras  niiiRt  be  paid  nt  the  end  of  eacb  dnj's  employment. 
Oi'prtimp  pny  mu.it  be  rcHdy  nt  the  completion  of  the  day's  work  or  the  studio 

miii<t  niiLJl  o-.i-rlime  cbeckH  within  twenty-tour  boun. 

AddreitsPH  must  appear  on  talent  vouchers. 

StudiiiN  will  be  retiuirfd  to  post,  monthly,  names  of  those  for  whom  money  li 
being  hpl<l. 

2.  If  a  iimip.'iny,  throiieh  some  reason  beyond  Its  eootro)  is  unable  to  work,  a 
notice  must  he  postrd  at  the  hour  designated  for  the  call,  stating  the  set  will  not 
work  and  iii^trnctinK  extrns  to  collect  carfare.  If  not  dismissed  immediately,  they 
shall  he  pnid  their  re^jular  waces. 

3.  Only  di'nitrnatod  meal  pnriods  may  be  deducted  from  time  of  employment. 

The  com  mission  rnli'ii  that  the  miolmiim  meal  period  shall  be  one-half  hour  and 
the  mRxim;tiii  menl  iieriod.  one  and  one-batf  hours. 

4.  A  woinnn  or  minor  cTitra  who  ia  reiiuired  to  be  fitted  for  a  costume  at  ft 
studio  or  ciiKtumer  shall  afterward  be  givea  a  day's  employment  or  shaJI  be  paid 
not  ICKH  t1i<'>n  a  full  ib.v'i>  wuse.  The  amount  of  said  wase  Khali  be  specified  at  the 
time  the  filiinc  order  is  Riven. 

Complaiiiis  lilfd  with  the  commission  show  there  is  eome  tendency  to  require 
exlms  i»  unit  Ions  hours  for  filtini:?.  The  commission  asks  the  studios  to  do 
evetytbiUK  pocsible  to  prevent  unni'ci-ssary  wailiug  time. 

5.  The  I'liiumission  iutu  not  at  present  require  that  payment  be  made  to  women 
and  minors  went  on  interviuws  but  if  evidence  in  the  fnture  shows  an  abuse  of  this 
privilege,  ei  mpensation  will  be  required. 

6.  SliKli'i"  Hhnll  pay  niir-half  tnivid  lime. 

Travel  time  shall  be  Jiauri'd  sh  follows;  From  the  lotal  number  of  hours  between 
the  time  the  extra  Is  onlercd  to  reixirt  until  the  extra  is  dismissed  at  the  studio, 
[icdnc't  actual  workinc  hours  and  meal  periods.  Half  the  remaining  time  shall  be 
paid  fnr. 

When  nn  extra  is  laken  on  location  and  receives  a  minimum  of  four  days'  work 
before  letiirniuK  to  the  studio,  travel  time  need  not  be  paid. 

It  shall  be  optional  nith  the  company  to  pay  and  dismiss  extras  on  location 
or  return  extra.s  to  studio  to  be  paid  off. 
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Whenever  traneportalion  la  not  provided  for  Mtras  to  or  from  location  and  the 
carfare  Co  said  location  pxce^ls  the  carfare  to  that  studio,  the  studio  shall  paj  the 
BildiTioaal  carfare. 

T.  Studio  records  mueC  show  all  time  consumed  by  the  eitra  at  the  directioo 
of  thE  Btudio,  indudinj;  time  Bjient  checking  out  wardrobes  aud  property. 

6.  Studioe  shall  make  adequate  proviaioo  for  the  eafe  keeping  of  the  clothiug  and 
property  of  women  and  minors  durins  working  hour^  and  such  place  of  safe  kevpiiig 
shall  be  designated  by  the  studio  by  meana  of  a  poster  or  otherwise. 

If  property  belonging  to  an  extra  is  lost  or  damaged  tbrough  no  fault  of  the  extra, 
the  studio  is  responsible  for  anch  loss  or  damage. 

i>.  The  commisaion  will  require  that  each  studio  desicnate  an  iadividuBl  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  will  be  placed  for  sauitary  equipment  for  locations. 

The  distribution  and  posting  of  this  bulletin  in  the  motion  picture 
studios  has  resulted  in  fewer  complaints  to  the  coinmis.ston  by  the  extras 
employed  in  this  industry. 

XVI.  EGG  CANDLING  AND  PACKING  INVESTIGATION 

In  the  spring  of  1927  complaint  was  registered  with  the  commission 
that  women  were  working  in  the  egg  candling  and  packing  industry 
more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  commis- 
sion that  there  was  before  the  legislature  a  bill  requesting  an  exemption 
from  the  eight -hour  law. 

The  wages  of  women  and  minors  employed  in  this  indostrj'  are 
regulated  by  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  Order  No.  10.  amended 
June  8,  1923,  effective  September  14,  1923.  This  order  provides  for  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  weeks  at  a  minimum  wage  of  $12  a  week,  and 
thereafter  a  minimum  of  $16  a  week.  The  sanitary  conditions  are 
regulated  by  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  Order  No.  4. 

In  April  of  that  year  an  investigation  was  made  by  this  department 
in  Petaluma,  the  largest  center  of  this  industry  in  the  state.  The 
investigator  talked  with  the  manager  of  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Cen- 
tral California  who  said  the  bill  presented  to  the  legislature  requesting 
an  exemption  from  the  eight-hour  law  was  sponsored  by  the  association 
which  he  represented.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  egg  marketing  organ- 
izations in  the  state  and  employs  more  women  in  its  various  branches 
than  any  of  the  other  egg  packing  concerns.  The  largest  estabtishmenl 
is  located  in  Petaluma  where  125  women  are  employed.  Approximately 
150  women  are  employed  in  other  plants  of  the  association  operated 
in  northern  California. 

The  manager  stated  that  it  would  not  be  necc&sary  to  employ  women 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day  except  during  the  months  of  February. 
March,  April,  and  May,  when  the  number  of  eggs  handled  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  during  the  other  eisht  months  of  the  year. 

As  eggs  begin  to  deteriorate  and  shrink  after  24  hours  unless  they 
are  kept  in  a  cool  place,  there  is  an  attempt  made  to  handle  all  cases 
delivered  daily  by  the  producers.  Before  eggs  are  put  in  cold  storage 
it  is  necessary  to  have  them  candled,  sorted,  and  processed.  He  stated 
that  this  work  is  done  mainly  by  women,  and  under  the  eight-hour 
schedule  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  handle  the  enormous  quantities 
of  eggs  brought  to  the  plant  each  day  during  the  bnsy  season  without 
the  expensive  procedure  of  training  an  additional  crew  o£  women  for 
(Idly  a  few  months'  work. 

The  market  price  of  eggs  fluctuates  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  suffer  financial  loss  when  the  eggs  are  held 
watting  to  be  packed. 
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The  manager  had  called  a  meeting  of  all  women  employed  and  asked 
them  to  sifm  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law  exemption.  There 
were  124  women  employed  and  only  ten  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
exemption.  These  women  were  not  promised  increased  rates  for  over- 
time and  were  aware  that  the  association  did  not  pay  overtime  to  its 
male  employees. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  work  the  women  who  candle  and  pack  eggs 
do  not  have  an  opportuniy  to  sit  down  at  any  time  of  the  day  except 
during  tlie  ten-minute  recess  period  in  the  afternoon.  The  fact  that 
women  can  not  sit  at  any  time  while  at  work  would  make  exemption 
from  the  eight-hour  law  a  greater  physical  hardship  to  thein. 

An  investigation  was  made  in  four  other  establishments  in  Petaluma. 
The  managers  of  two  firms  stated  that  they  were  not  violating  the  eight- 
hour  law,  but  it  would  be  of  help  to  the  industry  to  be  able  to  employ 
women  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day.  One  manager  said  he  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  employ  women  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
and  could  secure  sufficient  help  during  the  peak  of  the  season.  The 
fourth  manager  called  upon  admitted  that  it  was  his  practice  to  employ 
women  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours  overtime  during  the  spring 
months.  He  said  he  was  aware  he  was  violating  the  eight-hour  law,  but 
his  plant  was  not  large  enough  to  aMommodate  two  crews  and  it  was 
impassible  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  women  in  the  vicinity  to 
make  up  another  crew. 

During  the  spring  of  1928  a  complete  investigatiton  was  made  in  the 
egg  packing  and  candling  industry  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 
Pay  roll  and  sanitary  inspections  were  made  in  twenty  establishments 
where  a  total  of  522  women  and  minors  were  employed.  These  estab- 
lishments were  located  in  the  following  cities :  Hayward,  Modesto, 
Petaluma,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  Stockton. 

No  wage  violations  were  found  at  the  time  of  inspection.  There  were 
eight  women  of  the  total  number  employed  who  were  paid  rates  less 
than  $16  a  week,  and  they  were  learners  who  were  serving  their  first 
three  weeks'  apprenticeship  in  the  industry  and  were  being  paid  the 
minimum  learner's  rate  of  $12  a  week.  The  majority  of  the  women 
were  earning  from  $18  to  $20  a  week. 

The  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California  employ  approximately 
65  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  industry  and  pay  a  guaranteed  rate 
of  $16.50  a  week  with  a  bonus  of  10  cents  a  crate  for  every  additional 
crate  of  eggs  over  thirty  packed  in  one  day.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  best  packers  are  able  to  earn  from  $22  to  $26  a  week. 

The  busy  months  are  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  when  the 
establishments  are  all  operating  in  full  capacity  and  the  number  of 
women  employed  is  doubled.  The  work  decreases  after  May  and  comes 
to  the  lowest  point  in  September. 

The  egg  packers  work  in  darkened  rooms  which  are  adequately  heated 
during  the  cold  months.  Each  woman  stands  at  a  table  as  she  sorts 
the  eggs  for  size  and  candles  them  for  quality  by  holding  each  one 
before  a  lamp.  The  eggs  are  sorted  into  so  many  different  grades  that 
the  worker  is  continually  changing  position  and  taking  steps  in  order 
to  place  I'aeh  egg  in  its  proper  place;  some  plants  sort  as  many  as 
sixteen  grades.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  woman  to  be  seated 
while  at  work. 
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The  womeD  who  work  at  the  waxing  machiueH  inspect  the  ^{ga  ■ 
they  pass  by  on  a  belt  aft«r  they  have  been  processed.  Many  of  thcM 
women  are  able  to  sit  while  at  work,  and  all  of  them  have  an  oppete- 
tunity  to  be  seated  at  various  times  during  the  day  when  the  belt 
is  idle. 

The  general  sanitary  conditions  were  found  to  be  of  a  high  standaid. 
It  was  necessary  to  order  changes  in  only  nine  establishments  oat  of 
the  twenty  visited.  The  firms  who  were  asked  to  make  changes  willingly 
cooperated  in  meeting  all  requirements. 

Through  inspections  of  pay  rolls,  and  from  verbal  reports  of  othir 
packers,  it  was  learned  that  four  firms  were  violating  the  eight-honr 
law.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Law  Enforcement  was  notified 
of  these  violation*. 

It  wsB  aLw  found  that  the  three  branches  of  the  Poultry  Prodnoen 
of  central  California  were  allowing  the  women  to  work  one-half  hour 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  one  day  in  order  that  the  women  could  eouk- 
plete  forty-eight  hours  of  work  by  Saturday  noon.  As  these  branclm 
had  misinterpreted  the  eight-hour  regulation  they  were  instructed  to 
adjust  their  schedule  to  an  eight-hour  day  in  compliance  with  sectitm 
8  of  Order  No.  10.  When  reinspections  were  made  it  was  found  that 
the  hours  had  been  adjusted  to  comply  with  the  eight-hour  law. 

XVII.  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
A.  Appr^niatioiu  and  Contributed  Funds. 
Appropriation  for  tho  7>th  khi)  80th  flnoal  years: 


Canaer*'  audit  fuod.. 


B.  Statement  of  Expenditures. 

B»peitaUmt*  for  *»vvnty -eighth  flaoal  vtar — July  l,  l»t€  to  June  SB,  litr 
UateriaJe     Balartea        Service        Properttf 
and  anii  and  and 

I'vnctiiMi  auppllet        ^eaget         eapenae      equipment       Total 

Admin iBtratlon : 

Cominlwloiiera  and  eieca- 

tiV8  officer |3,i00  00     |1,181   0»       >1.681 


AccoimtluK  and  clerical |l,S9S  07       a.TTS  it 

Total   admlDlatratlon    ..  |I,«9J   07      J6.9T3   H     |2,911   77      tll.GTS  tg 

:ltare    1,278   18      52,739  ""        " '° '~.'— .    .T 


a,10C  43        e,S18  49       8,7S<  tl 


tZ2S  TE     28;034   «S 


g  98  tIS,017  77        I3ig  16  ttS.SSt  tt 


Bspenditurea  for  teventy-ninth  fi»cai  year — July  1,  ttit  to  J'une  *0,  IS08 
AdmlDlBtraUan : 

ComrotselonerB  and  chief—    tS.938  92     |1,188  94      16.111 


Accounting  and 


«18»t     l-l»     ■•» 


.  11.188   23  880.047  ST   111.939   78     11.536   IS   tSl.GM  ■ 


3  6105  043  577  233 


I 


